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Art.  I.— the  LAND  AND  THE  WORKS  OF 
ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES. 

1.  (Euvres  Completes  de  St.  Frangois  de  Sales,    Editions  Vives 

1879,  et  Migne,  1861-i. 

2.  Library  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  (Works  of  this  Doctor  of 

the  Church,  translated  into  English).     Vols.  L  II.  III.  IV. 
London :  Burns  &  Oates.     1883-1888. 

"3.  Vie  de  St.  F.  de  Sales.    Par  M.  Hamon.   6e.  Edition.    Paris  : 
Lecoflfre.    1875. 

4.  Histoire  dii  B.  F.  de  Sales.     Par  Charles  Augustb  db 

Salbs^  son  neveu,  1634.     Edition  Vives.    Paris  :    1879. 

5.  Souvenirs  Historiques  d'Annecy.  Par  le  Chne.  J.  Mbrcibr. 

Annecy:  Abry.    1878. 

6.  Mimoires  et  documents  publics  par  VAcaddmie  SaUsienne. 

Annees  1880  k  1887.     Annecy:  Nierat. 

7.  Etude  sur  St.  Germain.     Par  le  Chne.  V.  Brasier,  ex-cur^ 

de  Talloires.     Annecy:  Abry.    1879. 

THE  subject  of  this  paper  is  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  at  Annecy.  The  first  part  will  contain  an 
account  of  the  journey  thither;  the  second,  a  description  of 
Annecy  and  his  '*  sweet  Savoy,"  with  a  few  words  on  the  Valais 
of  Switzerland;  the  third,  a  brief  account  of  an  extension  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Turin  and  Rome. 

The  first  place  associated  with  him  which  the  English  pilgrim 
to  Annecy  arrives  at  is  Paris,  called  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
with  particular  reference  to  our  Saint's  preaching  and  virtues, 
"the  theatre  of  the  world."    The   Paris  of  to-day,   with  its 
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brilliant  boulevards^  redolent  of  the  modern  spirit^  is  different 
indeed  at  first  aspect  from  the  city  of  narrow  streets  and  sober 
architecture  which  St.  Francis  knew ;  yet,  when  turning  our 
back  on  the  Northern  Railway  Station,  we  come  to  the  un- 
changing Seine,  and  see  the  grand  old  towers  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  slender  spire  of  St.  Louis's  Sainte  Chapelle,  when  the  Cluny 
Museum  thrusts  its  mediaeval  walls  across  our  path,  and  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  time-honoured 
buildings,  we  feel  that  the  ancient  genius  of  the  place  is  still 
alive,  and  that  we  have  but  to  leave  the  beaten  track  in  order 
to  find  the  streets  and  stones  that  were  blessed  with  the  con- 
tact of  .his  feet. 

It  happened  that  on  each  of  his  three  visits  to  Paris  he- 
stayed  in  the  same  quarter.  The  first  was  as  a  student,  during 
the  long  period  of  six  years,  from  1580  to  1586,  when,  as> 
Charles  Auguste  tells  us,^  he  lived  near  the  church  of  St» 
Genevieve  (Pantheon),  in  order  to  be  near  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Clermont  and  the  Sorbonne.  The  second  was  as  coadjutor,  for 
eight  months  in  1602,  when,  as  the  same  author  tells  us,f  he 
used  to  go  down  through  the  muddy  streets  from  his  residence 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  to  the  pious  assemblies  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Acarie,  afterwards  Sister  Mary  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  third  was  for  nine  months,  in  1618-19,  helping  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  and  the  Princess 
Christine  of  France,  when  he  stayed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
due  west  of  the  Sorbonne,  across  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  at  a 
house  which  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  No.  10,  Rue  Tournon.. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
first  house  of  the  Visitation,  the  pilgrim  also  tarried  for  three 
days,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  discover  and  visit  the  chief 
places  connected  with  the  Saint.  Here  stood  the  illustrious 
monastery  of  the  Capuchins,  where,  as  a  student,  he  used  to 
pass  long  hours  in  the  company  of  the  Fathers.  Its  place  is- 
taken  by  another  house  of  Capuchins,  where  the  pilgrim  had  his 
sleeping  apartment.  It  stands  close  by  the  ancient  site,  and 
though  .its  stones  are  new,  its  construction  is  on  the  traditional 
lines,  and  it  is  easy  to  fancy  oneself  back  in  the  Saint/s  time, 
here  in  this  quiet  inner  court,  with  shrubs  and  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  cloisters  on  the  four  sides,  faced  with  trellised  vines, 
and  hung  with  ancient  engravings  of  Franciscan  martyrs,  con« 
feasors,  and  doctors.  Here  was  the  church  of  the  Carthusians, 
also  one  of  his  favourite  visiting  places.  He  tells  us,t  as  an 
example  of  the  power  of  Catholic  ceremonies,  how  a  Calvinist 

*  "  Vie  du  B.  F.  de  Sales,"  Book.  I.  f  Ihid.    Book  V. 
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student  was  attracted,  into  this  church  by  the  sound  of  the  mid- 
night bell  as  he  was  returning  from  a  place  of  debauchery,  and 
was  converted  to  morality  and  the  true  faith  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  white-robed  fathers  standing  to  pray,  "like  the  angels/^ 
The  remains  of  this  church  form  a  picturesque  ruin  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens.  The  palace  itself  was  the  residence  of  the 
hereditarj"  patrons  ot'  his  family,  the  Princes  of  Luxembourg  and 
Martigne,  where,  as  a  student,  he  would  have  to  pay  bis  respects 
from  time  to  time,  and  where  he  probably  attended  as  coadjutor 
to  receive  the  widowed  duchess's  commands  to  preach  his  famous 
funeral  sermon  ovqr  her  husband.  Here  again  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Estienne  des  Gres  (Grecs),  the  frequent  witness  of  his 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Deliverance,  before  whose  statue 
he  was  delivered  from  his  agonizing  temptation  to  despair,  by 
reciting  the  Memorare.  The  church  is  demolished,  but 
the  statue  is  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Dames  de  St.  Thomas  de  Villeneuve,  Rue  de  Sevres,  the 
walls  of  which  are  literally  covered  with  the  records  of  graces 
received  there.  The  good  Sisters  tell  with  exultation  of  their 
deliverance  during  the  Commune,  when  two  chains,  which  pre- 
vented the  Versaillois  from  coming  to  their  rescue,  were  broken 
by  a  single  shell  in  a  manner  which  seemed  miraculous  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  soldiers.  The  church  of  St.  Benoib,  just 
behind  the  Sorbonne,  is  probably  that  church  of  the  title  wherein, 
as  he  was  mounting  the  pulpit  to  preach  during  the  Octave  of 
Corpus  Christi,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  accused  to 
King  Henry  IV.,  on  the  capital  charge  of  joining  in  Biron's 
conspiracy,  but  preached  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing. 
This  street  of  St.  Andre  des  Arts  reminds  us  of  the  Advent  with 
which  his  third  visit  began  in  the  church  of  that  name,  now 
destroyed.  In  the  Rue  St,  Jacques  was  St.  Edmimd's  monastery 
of  the  English  Benedictines,  founded  in  1615,  which  Weldon 
tells  us*  that  he  frequented  on  this  third  visit,  assisting  on  one 
occasion  with  GiflFord,  the  saintly  English  Archbishop  and  Duke 
of  Rheims,  at  the  Vespers  of  a  priest's  first  Mass.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  very  house  became  the  Second  Visitation 
monastery  of  Paris,  founded  by  St.  Jane,  four  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  Francis.  The  Second  Visitation  of  Paris  was  re- 
founded  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  It  had  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  during  many  years  by  Mother  de  Sales  Chappuis, 
whose  cause  of  beatification  is  being  introduced,  and  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Pere  Brisson,  founded  the  Oblate  Fathers  and 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  1875.  The  mother  house  is  at 
Troyes ;  they  have  houses  also  in  Paris  and  in  various  parts  of 
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France,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  First  Visitation  of 
Paris  began  in  the  Rue  St  ADtoine,  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  but  across  the  Seine.  It  was  close  to  the 
Bastille,  whence  the  fearful  peril  incurred  by  the  Sisters  at  the 
taking  of  that  prison.  This  monastery  is  now  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer- 
Rochereau,  having  attached  a  magnificent  church  and  high-school. 
These  two  houses  keep  vigorously  alive  in  Paris  the  spirit  of 
their  founder.  The  Third  Paris  Visitation,  which  was  founded  in 
1640  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  is  now  at  Boulogne.  The  Visitation  of 
dhaillot,  which  was  not  restored  after  the  Revolution,  was  jast 
outside  ancient  Paris,  on  what  is  now  the  Trocadero.  It  was 
intimately  connected  with  James  II.  and  his  Queen,  who  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,  and 
formed  their  spiritual  life  upon  it,  calling  it  the  greatest  of  books. 
The  First  Visitation  of  Paris  has  inherited  some  of  the  treasures 
of  Chaillot,  including  letters,  contemporary  records  of  miracles 
said  to  be  worked  at  the  King's  tomb,  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Intro- 
duction/' marked  by  his  son,  who  is  generally  called  by  French 
Catholics  James  III.  of  England. 

The  "Association  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,''  the  special 
"  CEuvre  "  of  the  saintly  Se2;ur,  is  another  great  institution  re- 
calling our  saint  in  Paris.  It  is  a  sort  of  interior  "  Propagation 
-of  the  Faith,"  which  is  widely  spread  throughout  France,  and  has 
its  headquarters  in  Paris.  It  issues  monthly  bulletins,  and  at 
present  is  giving  in  them  a  series  of  illustrated  descriptions  of 
scenes,  towns  or  houses  associated  with  the  saint.  The  last 
memento  of  him  in  Paris,  which  space  can  allow  to  be  mentioned 
here,  is  the  monumental  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which 
•dominates  the  city  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  fire  of 
this  devotion  was  kindled  on  the  altar  of  his  love,  though  his 
daughter  had  the  mission  of  carrying  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful. 

But  more  precious  and  substantial  than  these  memories  and 
associations  of  our  saint  with  places  and  persons  in  Paris,  are  the 
autographs  and  other  documents  which  are  to  be  found  there. 
Here  are  the  results  of  inquiries  and  examination  during  two 
short  days : — 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  there  are  two  autograph  letters, 
one  in  a  volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
another  exposed  in  a  glass  case  as  a  chief  treasure  of  the  library. 
There  are  other  important  pieces  also,  of  which  an  account  will 
be  given  elsewhere. 

At  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  there  are  several  short  auto- 
graph letters,  and  a  copy  of  the  great  letter  to  the  Filles- 
Dieu  of  Paris,  with  the  inscription  in  French :  ''  This  is  a 
copy  of  the  one  which  is  enshrined  in  the  silver  reliquary." 
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There  are  also  nine  or  ten  MS.  folios  of  the  history  of  the 
Visitation.* 

At  St.  Genevieve's  there  is  a  MS.  entitled  on  the  outside 
"Traite  sur  les  cures  par  B.  F.  de  Sales.'^  Inside,  the  author 
admits  that  it  is  not  by  the  Saint^  but  says  that  it  is  almost  the 
same  as  one  which  had  been  printed  amon<^  his  works,  but  was 
afterwards  withdrawn.  It  begins  with  a  few  passages  from  his 
printed  works  on  the  general  subject  of  obedience  to  the  Church. 
The  rest  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  Popes,  Councils,  and  Fathers 
on  the  parochial  system,  followed  by  a  violent  attack  on  regulars 
as  directors  of  the  faithful.  It  may  have  formed  an  element  in 
the  great  controversy  in  which  our  Saint's  friend  Camus  took  so 
active  and  unworthy  a  part.f 

At  St.  Sulpice  is  one  of  the  MS.  volumes  of  "Analysis  of  Phi- 
losophy," in  Latin,  spoken  of  by  Hamon  (1. 42).  Another  volume 
is  at  the  Great  Seminary  of  Grenoble.  Both  volumes,  and  per- 
haps others,  seem  to  have  strayed  from  the  library  of  the  family 
of  Sales  at  Thorens.  This  volume  is  exquisitely  clear  and  neat, 
but  minute  in  character  (as  his  private  notes  often  were),  con- 
tracted and  stenographic.  One  reads  with  emotion  the  various 
dates,  particularly  March  7,  1586,  entered  in  honour  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

At  the  two  Visitations  there  are  various  autograph  letters  and 
fragments,  some  unpublished,  and  the  pilgrim  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  discovering  a  letter  in  the  conciergerie  of  a  private 
mansion.  It  i«  framed,  and  within  the  frame,  round  the  letter, 
are  linen  threads  with  an  ancient  inscription  stating  that  they 
are  taken  from  the  room  where  the  Saint  died  at  Lyons.  One 
gets  an  idea  of  the  value  attached  to  these  remains  when  one 
learns  that  the  poor  family  who  inherited  this  from  a  former 
cure  of  Thorens,  refused  to  treat  with  a  lady  who,  they  were 
told,  was  prepared  to  give  over  £250  for  it. 

Leaving  Paris  for  Annecy  the  pilgrim  casts  a  wistful  glance 
towards  Orleans,  which  he  had  not  time  to  visit.  It  is  a  city 
singularly  knit  with  our  Saint^s  memory.  Its  people  had  an  ex- 
treme veneration  for  him.  He  visited  it  two  or  three  times,  and 
he  took  particular  interest  in  the  foundation  of  the  Visitation 

*  MS.  1120  (2284)  of  the  Biblioth^que  Mnzarine  seemed  important  for  the 
history  of  our  Englinh  martyrs.  At  the  end  is  **  Discours  envoy^  de  Jjondres 
a  Monsieur  de  Salis  f*ur  le  martyre  de  deux  prStres  arriv6  1613  [Editor  of 
Weldon  says  1612],  dontl'un  Scot.  O.S.B.  I'autre  Newport  s^oulier."  Sign6 
P.  du  P.  18  leuilles. 

■f  Among  the  **  Preuves  "  at  the  end  of  the  Life  by  Charles  Auguste  we  find 
(No.  65) :  "  Fragments  de  rceuvre  de  F.  de  Sdles  sur  Tori^^iue  des  curez. 
Nous  avons  Toriginal  escrit  par  la  main  df>  M5.  Favre  son  Gonfessour."  This 
statement  would  require  examination. 
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there  in  1620,  when  the  Carmelite  superioress  was  that  eldest 
daughter  of  Madame  Acarie's,  who  was,  twenty  years  earlier  at 
Paris,  "  not  only/^  he  says,  "  my  spiritual  daughter  but  also  my 
favourite."*  The  number  of  his  miracles  was  so  great  at  Orleans 
immediately  after  his  death,  that  a  special  commission  was  issued 
for  that  city,  the  commissioners  being  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges 
and  Aubespine,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  In  their  report,  seven  years 
after  his  death,  they  mention  that  they  do  not  include  two  thou- 
sand other  miracles  worked  at  the  Visitation,  not  because  they 
were  not  certain,  but  because  the  witnesses  had  not  been  juridi- 
cially  examined.  In  a  letter  sent  with  this  report,  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  states  that  he  had  succeeded,  by  a  very  strong  exercise 
of  authority,  in  making  his  priests  give  up  the  practice  which 
they  had  begun  of-  saying  Mass  in  his  honour,  but  that  he  had 
been  quite  unable  to  prevent  other  public  and  private  manifesta- 
tions of  devotion  to  him.  This  enthusiasm  became  a  positive 
hindrance  to  his  Beatification,  as  anticipating  the  decision  of  the 
Church,  and  two  special  commissions  had  to  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  it. 

But  Orleans  and  its  Salesian  memories  and  treasures  had  to 
be  left,  and  soon  the  rapid  train,  running  by  Sens  and  other 
places  closely  connected  with  those  exiled  English  saints  whose 
memory  our  Saint  tells  us  he  was  continually  recalling,  brought 
the  pilgrim  to  Dijon.  The  very  name  awakens  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations, and  the  place  itself  seems  to  breathe  of  the  two  Saints. 
Here,  as  in  his  time,  there  is  "  truly  a  good  people,^^  and  here, 
more  even  than  at  Paris,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  his  footsteps, 
walking  the  same  streets,  looking  on  the  same  scenes.  Here,  in 
the  Kue  Brulard,  is  the  house  where  St.  Jane  was  born.  This 
church  of  St.  John,  on  our  right,  this  square  of  Spanish-gabled 
houses,  these  noble  buildings,  anciently  the  Duke^s  palace,  in  the 
rich  massive  Burgundian  style,  half  Moorish,  half  Gothic,  are 
as  he  found  and  left  them.  Here  is  the  actual  cathedral  of  St. 
Bcnigne,  and  next  to  it  the  old  cathedral,  now  used  as  a  town 
storehouse,  where  he  preached  that  Lent  of  1604,  and  the  two 
Saints  first  met,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  riveted  one 
another^s  gaze  for  an  instant.  At  Dijon,  as  elsewhere,  the 
pilgrim  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Visitation,  founded  here 
by  St.  Jane  herself,  surely  with  special  satisfaction,  during 
St.  Francis's  lifetime.  At  this  convent  there  are  several  of  his 
autograph  letters,  and  a  part  of  the  original  process  of  her  canon- 
ization. In  the  town  library  there  is  no  autograph,  except  a 
brief  Latin  inscription  in  Paleotti's  *^  De  bono  senectutis,'^  wish- 
ing President  Premyot  *'  the  best  goods  of  old  age."     The  book' 

*  ^*  Letters  to  Persons  in  Eeligion,"  TIL  33. 
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is  kept  under  a  glass  ease  with  other  treasures.  In  the  archives 
of  the  Department  there  is  nothing  which  attaches  directly  to 
St.  Francis,  but  there  are  many  of  the  parchments  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Paits  d'Orbe  (so  often  referred  to  in 
his  letters),  which  was  in  the  now  suppressed  diocese  of  Langres. 
The  abbess  and  elder  nuns  refused  to  adopt  the  reform  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Saint  in  1609,  and  fell  back  into  a  state  of  great 
iaxity,  while  her  sister  Prances,  who  was  prioress,  and  the 
younger  nuns,  tried  to  carry  it  out.  The  monastery  was  translated 
to  Chastillon-sur-Seine,  in  1618,  and  shortly  fell  under  the  inter- 
dict of  its  superior,  the  prior  of  St.  Jean  de  Moustiers,  remaining 
thereunder  for  twenty  years.  The  various  disputes  were  only 
settled  by  the  interposition  of  the  king  and  the  impoverishment 
of  the  abbey.  The  abbess,  who  lived  till  after  1644?,  behaved 
very  ill.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  one  exception  referred  to  in  those 
words  of  St.  Jane,  in  her  deposition  as  to  the  Saint's  spiritual  wis- 
dom :  "All  his  penitents  made  continual  progress  in  the  spiritual 
life,  except  perhaps  one."  The  history  of  these  things  is  given 
in  the  great  history  of  Burgundy  by  the  Benedictines.  Dom 
Martene,  in  his  "Voyage  Litteraire  of  1717,  says*  that  he  saw 
betters  of  St.  Francises  which  were  preserved  at  Puits  d'Orbe,  and 
which  were  said  to  have  cured  the  confessor  of  the  nuns;  he  saw 
iilso  the  pulpit  and  confessional  which  he  had  used,  and  records 
the  tradition  of  various  miracles  and  prophecies  in  connection 
with  the  abbey.  In  the  municipal  archives  is  preserved  the 
original  letter  in  which  our  Saint  accepts  the  invitation  from  the 
town  council  to  preach  the  Lent,  also  a  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourges  on  the  same  suhject,  and  a  quaint  list  ol 
<,'xpenses  incurred. 

A  visit  to  Dijon  naturally  included  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Bernard  at  Fontaines,  two  miles  from  the  town ;  a 
shrine  where  our  Saint  often  said  Mass  during  that  famous  Lent. 
The  present  castle,  with  its  attached  church,  is  more  recent  than 
St.  Bernard^s  time,  but  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  which 
stands  with  them  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  eminence,  rising  sheer 
from  the  vast  Burgundian  plain,  is  extremely  ancient  and 
interesting.  A  college  of  missioners  of  St.  Bernard  has  been 
lately  established  here,  who  have  care  of  the  shrine  and  pil- 
grimage. They  possess  a  rib  of  St.  Bernard  and  an  authentic 
portrait.  A  great  development  of  devotion  to  St.  Bernard  is 
hoped  for  from  the  celebration  of  the  eighth  centenary  of  his  birth 
in  1891. 

From  Dijon  to  Lyons  the  country  is  very  similar  to  that 


*  Vol.  L  pt.  i. 
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between  Paris  and  Dijon^  the  flat  banks  of  the  Saone  taking  the 
place  of  those  of  the  Yonne.  The  chief  feature  is  the  cdtea^  or 
ranges  of  mounds^  which  give  its  name  to  the  department^  planted 
to  their  summits  with  the  low  vine  of  Burgundy.  Here  and 
there  one  glimpses  the  Jura  mountains,  their  snow-crested  ridges 
showing  in  faint  blue  on  the  furthest  horizon.  At  Villefranche^ 
the  white  walls  of  Ars,  across  the  river,  bring  the  thought  of  the 
austere  sweetness  of  the  peasant  priest  into  harmonious  contrast 
with  the  sweetly  hidden  austerity  of  the  high-born  bishop^  like 
a  delicious  blending  of  wild  and  cultivated  flowers. 

Lyons,  the  magnificent^  spreading  round  its  two  broad  rivers^ 
and  rising  proudly  on  its  amphitheatre  of  hills^  seems  almost  to- 
belong  to  our  Saint^s  own  country.  Here  he  often  visited,  here 
his  works  were  printed,  here  his  Order  threw  out  its  first  branch, 
and  received  its  great  modification  and  final  shaping,  here  he 
gave  his  last  display  of  heroic  virtue,  and  died.  Here,  too,  his. 
heart  rested,  until  the  Revolution  forced  his  daughters  to  transfer  it 
to  a  safer  refuge.  It  is  at  Venice.  The  room  where  he  died^ 
formerly  the  cottage  of  the  gardener  of  the  Visitation,  now  forms 
part  of  a  gendarmerie,  but  leave  is  given  to  visit  it.  The  Visi- 
tation at  Lyons  is  represented  by  one  house  out  of  the  three 
which  existed  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  very  handsome  new 
buildinjj,  and  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  immediately 
above  Our  Lady  of  Fourvieres.  The  Mother  Superior  is  labour- 
ing for  the  cause  of  Beatification  of  the  venerable  Sister  de 
R^musat,  as  the  Mother  of  the  second  Visitation  of  Paris  for  that 
of  Mother  Chappuis,  so  vital  still  is  the  spirit  of  the  Father  iiii 
the  daughters. 

The  number  of  autographs  at  Lyons  is  not  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  closeness  of  its  association  with  our  Saint,  and 
from  the  devotion  of  the  Lyonnese  to  him.  The  great  library  has 
none,  though  rich  in  early  printed  editions,  and  none  could  be 
found  in  private  houses.  The  Presbyteries  have  a  few  fragments. 
The  Visitation  is  naturally  the  richest.  Here  there  are  several 
important  autograph?,  also  the  original  bull  of  foundation  of  the 
Institute,  and  an  authentic  miniature  given  by  St.  Francis  te 
St.  Jane,  and  by  her  to  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency.  There 
are  also  several  great  relics,  and  the  Pilgrim  had  the  privilege  ot 
using  the  cruets  which  the  Saint  used  at  his  last  Mass.  The 
church  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  possesses  magnificent  relics  of  its 
patron,  including  one  autograph  letter. 

Leaving  Lyons  for  Annecy,  after  thirty  miles  of  flat  country 
the  scene  changes,  as  by  magic,  at  Amberieux ;  and  as  the  train 
rushes  into  the  valley  of  the  swift  tumultuous  Serrant  one  gets 
the  first  view  of  the  beauty  of  nature  which  fed  our  Saint's  mind 
and  poetic  soul.     The  stream  accompanies  the  railway,  flowing 
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through  romantic  gorges,  spanned  here  and  there  by  deep  round 
arches  on  high  piers.     The  mountains  rise  high  on  either  hand, 
bare  at  the  tops,  but  cultivated  up  to  the  last  grain  of  mould. 
Sometimes  they  are  sharp  cut  like  masonry,  their  strata  showing 
with  a  resrularity  and  colour   to  deli^^ht  geologist  and  artist. 
Occasionally  a  distant  snowy  point  rises  above  their  crests.     The 
trellises  stand  ready  (it  is  May  3nd)  and  little  fascines  of  poles  i 
the  black  stems  of  the  vine  are  as  yet  but  half  hidden  by  theii 
leaves.     The  paths  and  courses  are  drawn  zigzag,  to  conduct  as 
harmlessly  as  may  be  through  the  precious  enclosures  the  tiny 
but  impetuous  spring  torrents.    Sometimes  the  mountains  recede,, 
and  allow  a*  lower  range  of  still  more  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
hills  to  intervene,  green  to  their  summits,  and  crowned  often 
with  a  statue  of  the  loving  Mother,  whose  blessing  seems  to  jrive 
them  their  fertility.    At  intervals  silvery  cascades  give  movement 
to  the  scene,  and  with  dark  caves  and  pines  bring  into  brighter 
contrast  the  young  green   of  the   vines  and  tender  corn  and 
grasses.       Romantic   ancient    villages,    with   an    alternation   of 
broad  and  of  peaked  roofs,  and  with  vine-wreathed  balconies, 
nestle  in  the  valleys  or  boldly  climb  the  steeps.     One  of  them  is 
Virieux-le-Grand,  where  resided    Honore  d'Urfe,  the  renowned 
author  of  "  L'Astree,''  a  friend  of  St.  Francis  and  of  Camus ;  and 
before  this  we  passed  St.  Rambert,  whither  that  nobleman  came 
in  the  inclement  January  weather,  to  meet  the  funeral  cortigt  on 
its  way  from  Lyons  to  Annecy,  kneeling  in  the  mud,  as  Charles 
Auguste  tells  us,^  while  with  floods  of  tears  he  prayed  aloud  to 
his  sainted  friend.     Here  is  Cuioz  (Cule),  whither  came  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  for  a  like  purpose,  the  Lord  of  Rochefort  and 
others.     A  nobleman  named  Fabry  protested  against  their  show 
of  devotion  as  excessive,  saying  they  could  do  no  more  f  >r  a 
canonized   Saint,    and    was   struck    dumb   and    blind   until    he 
humbled    himself    for    his    presumption — "Touch     not    mine 
anointed.^^f     Now  the   crystal    lake  of  Bourget  fills  up  what 
fails  of  stream  or  mountain.     Acrss  it  lies   Hautecombe,  the 
Westminster   Abbey    of   the    house   of  Savoy,    a    modern    but 
interesting  structure,  in  our   Saint's  day  a  magnificent  Gothic 
monument,  at  whose  grandeur  he  marvels,  saying,  *'  it  is  harder 
to  restore  than  to  build.'^t     Aix-les-Bains,  modern  as  it  looks, 
with  its  English-like  villas  peeping  from  amidst  its  terraced 
groves,  has  its  ancient  quarter,  and  its  close  memories  of  him, 
and  chiefly  of  that  pilgrimage  of  his  Penitents  of  the  Cross,  from 
Annecy  and   Chambery,  to  venerate  the  relic  of  the  true  Cross 
then  preserved  at  Aix,  in  the  days  when  his  fervour  was  hej^in- 
ning  to  inflame  the  cold  hearts  of  traditional  easy-going  Catholics, 
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between  Paris  and  Dijon^  the  flat  banks  of  the  Saone  taking  the 
place  of  those  of  the  Yonne.  The  chief  feature  is  the  c6te8,  or 
ranges  of  mounds^  which  give  its  name  to  the  department^  planted 
to  their  summits  with  the  low  vine  of  Burgundy.  Here  and 
there  one  glimpses  the  Jura  mountains,  their  snow-crested  ridgea 
showing  in  faint  blue  on  the  furthest  horizon.  At  ViUefranche^ 
the  white  walls  of  Ars,  across  the  river,  bring  the  thought  of  the 
austere  sweetness  of  the  peasant  priest  into  harmonious  contrast 
with  the  sweetly  hidden  austerity  of  the  high-born  bishop^  like 
a  delicious  blending  of  wild  and  cultivated  flowers. 

Lyons,  the  magnificent,  spreading  round  its  two  broad  rivers^ 
and  rising  proudly  on  its  amphitheatre  of  hills,  seems  almost  ta 
belong  to  our  Saint^s  own  country.  Here  he  often  visited,  here 
his  works  were  printed,  here  his  Order  threw  out  its  first  branch, 
and  received  its  great  modification  and  final  shaping,  here  he 
gave  his  last  display  of  heroic  virtue,  and  died.  Here,  too,  his- 
heart  rested, until  the  Revolution  forced  his  daughters  to  transfer  it 
to  a  safer  refuge.  It  is  at  Venice.  The  room  where  he  died,^ 
formerly  the  cottage  of  the  gardener  of  the  Visitation,  now  forms 
part  of  a  gendarmerie,  but  leave  is  given  to  visit  it.  The  Visi- 
tation at  Lyons  is  represented  by  one  house  out  of  the  three 
which  existed  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  very  handsome  new 
building;,  and  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  immediately 
above  Our  Lady  of  Fourvieres.  The  Mother  Superior  is  labour- 
ing for  the  cause  of  Beatification  of  the  venerable  Sister  de 
R^musat,  as  the  Mother  of  the  second  Visitation  of  Paris  for  that 
of  Mother  Chappuis,  so  vital  still  is  the  spirit  of  the  Father  in 
the  daughters. 

The  number  of  autographs  at  Lyons  is  not  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  closeness  of  its  association  with  our  Saint,  and 
from  the  devotion  of  the  Lyonnese  to  him.  The  great  library  has 
none,  though  rich  in  early  printed  editions,  and  none  could  be 
found  in  private  houses.  The  Presbyteries  have  a  few  fragments. 
The  Visitation  is  naturally  the  richest.  Here  there  are  several 
important  autograph?,  also  the  original  bull  of  foundation  of  the 
Institute,  and  an  authentic  miniature  given  by  St.  Francis  to- 
St.  Jane,  and  by  her  to  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency.  There 
are  also  several  great  relics,  and  the  Pilgrim  had  the  privilege  of 
using  the  cruets  which  the  Saint  used  at  his  last  Mass.  The 
church  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  possesses  magnificent  relics  of  its- 
patron,  including  one  autograph  letter. 

Leaving  Lyons  for  Annecy,  after  thirty  miles  of  flat  country 
the  scene  changes,  as  by  magic,  at  Amberieux ;  and  as  the  train 
rushes  into  the  valley  of  the  swift  tumultuous  Serrant  one  gets 
the  first  view  of  the  beauty  of  nature  which  fed  our  Saint's  mind 
and  poetic  soul.     The  stream  accompanies  the  railway,  flowing 
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through  romantic  gorges,  spanned  here  and  there  by  deep  round 
arches  on  high  piers.  The  mountains  rise  high  on  either  hand, 
bare  at  the  tops,  but  cultivated  up  to  the  last  grain  of  mould* 
Sometimes  they  are  sharp  cut  Hke  masonry,  their  strata  showing 
with  a  resrularity  and  colour  to  deli^^ht  geologist  and  artist* 
Occasionally  a  distant  snowy  point  rises  above  their  crests.  The 
trellises  stand  ready  (it  is  May  3nd)  and  little  fascines  of  poles  r 
the  black  stems  of  the  vine  are  as  yet  but  half  hidden  by  theii 
leaves.  The  paths  and  courses  are  drawn  zigzag,  to  conduct  as 
harmlessly  as  may  be  through  the  precious  enclosures  the  tiny 
but  impetuous  spring  torrents.  Sometimes  the  mountains  recede,, 
and  allow  a- lower  range  of  still  more  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
hills  to  intervene,  green  to  their  summits,  and  crowned  often 
with  a  statue  of  the  loving  Mother,  whose  blessing  seems  to  jrive 
them  their  fertility.  At  intervals  silvery  cascades  give  movement 
to  the  scene,  and  with  dark  caves  and  pines  bring  into  brighter 
contrast  the  young  green  of  the  vines  and  tender  corn  and 
grasses.  Romantic  ancient  villages,  with  an  alternation  of 
broad  and  of  peaked  roofs,  and  with  vine-wreathed  balconies, 
nestle  in  the  valleys  or  boldly  climb  the  steeps.  One  of  them  is 
Virieux-le-Grand,  where  resided  Honore  d'Urfe,  the  renowned 
author  of  "  L'Astree,^'  a  friend  of  St.  Francis  and  of  Camus  ;  and 
before  this  we  passed  St.  Rambert,  whither  that  nobleman  came 
in  the  inclement  January  weather,  to  meet  the  funeral  cortige  on 
its  way  from  Lyons  to  Annecy,  kneeling  in  the  mud,  as  Charles 
Auguste  tells  us,^  while  with  floods  of  tears  he  prayed  aloud  to 
his  sainted  friend.  Here  is  Cuioz  (Cnle),  whither  came  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  for  a  like  purpose,  the  Lord  of  Rochefort  and 
others.  A  nobleman  named  Fabry  protested  against  their  show 
of  devotion  as  excessive,  saying  they  could  do  no  more  f  >r  a 
canonized  Saint,  and  was  struck  dumb  and  blind  until  he 
humbled  himself  for  his  presumption — "Touch  not  mine 
anointed.^'f  Now  the  crystal  lake  of  Bourget  fills  up  what 
fails  of  stream  or  mountain.  Act«ss  it  lies  Hautecombe,  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  a  modern  but 
interesting  structure,  in  our  Saint^s  day  a  magnificent  Gothic 
monument,  at  whose  grandeur  he  marvels,  saying,  *'  it  is  harder 
to  restore  than  to  build."J  Aix-les-Bains,  modern  as  it  looks, 
with  its  English-like  villas  peeping  from  amidst  its  terraced 
groves,  has  its  ancient  quarter,  and  its  close  memories  of  him, 
and  chiefly  of  that  pilgrimage  of  his  Penitents  of  the  Cross,  from 
Annecy  and  Chambery,  to  venerate  the  relic  of  the  true  Cross 
then  preserved  at  Aix,  in  the  days  when  his  fervour  was  begin- 
ning to  inflame  the  cold  hearts  of  traditional  easy-going  Catholics, 
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the  days  of  the  first  exploits  of  this  Knight  of  the  Cross,  preparing 
for  his  supreme  victories  in  the  Chablais  and  throughout  the 
world. 

From  Aix  to  Annecy  the  scenery  is  not  greatly  unlike  what 
we  have  had  between  Amberieux  and  Aix,  but  at  first  more 
simple  and  pastoral.  The  meadows  and  meadow- vineyards,  sur- 
rounding the  homely  farmsteads,  spread  wider  before  the  slopes 
are  reached.  And  the  slopes  themselves  are  lower,  though  the 
snowy  heights  beyond,  Seinnoz  and  Marcellin  and  La  Tournette, 
-are  nearer  and  more  frequent.  As  we  approach  Annecy,  we  have 
the  torrent  of  the  Fier  rushing  by  and  beneath  our  track,  cease- 
lessly ploughing  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  sandstone  its  terrific 
gorges. 

Ah !  Annecy  at  last — and  :in  a  few  moments  the  pilgrim  is  in 
the  Chaplain^s  rooms  at  the  "  Sainte  Source  "  of  all  the  houses 
of  the  Visitation.  Here  he  will  have  the  privilege  of  staying  for 
some  weeks,  saying  mass  daily  at  the  shrine,  and  devoting  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  documents  which  are  most  generously 
brought  together  for  him  and  put  at  his  disposition. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Annecy  is  the  central  point  of 
interest  and  information  touching  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Here, 
^t  the  College  Chapuis,  he  was  educated  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
thirteen ;  here  he  resided  from  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
provostship  of  Geneva  until  he  began  his  work  in  the  Chablais, 
^nd  here  he  lived  as  coadjutor  and  bishop  from  1598  till  his  death 
in  1622.  The  town  seems  like  one  great  relic ;  every  street, 
•every  important  building,  almost  every  ancient  house  is  redolent 
of  him.  Here  chiefly  he  worked  and  prayed,  and  showed  forth 
his  heavenly  virtues.  Here  he  composed  his  writings,  founded 
4jnd  trained  his  Order,  exercised  his  episcopal  functions,  held  his 
synods  and  ordinations ;  and  here,  after  their  unceasing  earthly 
labours,  the  sacred  bodies  of  father  and  daughter  calmly  rest  in 
their  shrines  over  the  altars  of  God.  Let  us  speak  first  of 
Annecy  itself.  It  is  an  industrious,  thriving  city  of  some  11,000 
inhabitants,  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Haute  Savoie, 
situated  on  an  airy  plain  twelve  hundred  ieet  above  the  sea-level, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
the  largest  in  France.  It  lies  about  twenty  miles  off  the  direct 
jMont  Cenis  route,  on  a  branch-line  from  Aix  which  continues 
through  La  Roche  to  Geneva.  From  La  Roche  it  is  easy  to  get 
to  Chamouny,  so  that  Annecy  lies  almost  in  the  path  of  travellers 
from  England  or  Paris  to  Mont  Blanc.  Its  climate  is  most 
salubrious,  and  its  scenery  strikingly  beautiful  in  a  land  of  beauty 
— whether  one  look  out  upon  the  mountain-girdled  lake,  or 
inland,  from  the  top  of  the  gentle  slope  on  which  the  city  stands, 
over  the  fair  scene  through  which  our  journey  had  brought  us. 
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Annecy  has  a  special  character,  a^ain,  from  the  fact  that  its  lake 
discharges  itself  through  its  midst  in  many  channels,  natural  and 
artificial,  so  that  the  swift  stream,  with  the  silvery  trout — the 
badge  of  the  town — playing  in  its  limpid  waters,  is  ever  appear- 
ing at  unexpected  moments  with  a  renewed  charm  and  bright- 
ness. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Francis  Annecy  was  a  closely  walled  town 
with  scanty  suburbs.  Since  then  the  walls  have  decayed  and 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  outskirts  have  been  absorj;)ed 
and  extended.  In  fact,  a  new  town  has  been  added  ;  but  still 
the  old  town  remains  as  it  was,  clustering  round  its  canals,  with 
alteration  of  but  a  few  individual  houses.  The  stranger  who 
enters  from  the  railway  station,  and  follows  the  main  street,  the 
Rue  Royale,  towards  the  lake,  till  he  comes  to  the  Rue  Notre 
Dame,  which  enters  it  at  right  angles  on  his  right,  will  have  the 
new  town  on  his  left  and  the  old  on  his  right.  The  new  part  is 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  actual  Visitation  and  the  shrine 
of  the  Saint,  but  except  for  this  its  neat  common  streets  and  plain 
houses  have  no  interest  for  us.  Our  Annecy  we  find  in  the  rest 
of  the  Rue  Royale,  this  Rue  Notre  Dame  which  we  have  reached, 
and  the  streets  through  and  into  which,  changing  its  name  here 
and  there,  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  will  lead  us,  over  two  branches 
of  the  river.  The  chief  feature  of  these  old  streets  is  that  the 
front  of  the  first  floor  is  supported  on  massive  stone  pillars  of 
various  shapes,  round,  square,  oblong,  obeliscal,  often  with 
excrescent  buttresses.  This  forms  a  colonnade  of  grateful  shade 
in  summer,  and  a  protection  against  the  snow  in  winter. 
Another  feature  of  old  Annecy  is  the  romantic  tunnels  which 
form  bye-ways  between  its  chiefer  streets,  aud  whose  quaint  and 
varying  archways  frame  delicious  little  ''  bits  "  of  river,  bridge, 
or  ancient  building.  Some  of  these  tunnels,  however,  are  not 
thoroughfares,  and  the  stranger  may  find  himself  enticed  into  a 
sort  of  square  well  into  which  has  been  thrown  the  garbage  of 
the  houses,  three  or  four-storied,  that  form  its  sides.  While 
beating  a  hasty  retreat  he  may  take  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  senses  have  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  Annecy  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  than  they  would  have  done  if  he  had  not 
strayed  from  his  path.  The  architecture  of  most  of  these  old 
houses  is  Tudoresque,  heavy  but  noble,  their  dark  grey  relieved 
by  muilions  and  canopies,  and  occasionally  by  eflSgies,  in  lighter 
coloured  stone.  There  are  dark -brown  Swiss  houses  too,  par- 
ticularly near  the  castle;  and  Piedmontese,  their  fronts  laced, 
as  it  were,  with  wooden  balconies  connecting  the  outthrust  wings, 
and  having  gaunt  dormers  topped  by  crazy  weather-cocks.  We 
seem  to  see  our  Saint  walking  through  these  streets,  between  these 
very  houses,  now  as  a  young  boy  distinguished  among  his  livelier 
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companions  for  his  angelic  modesty  and  a  gravity  beyond  hiff 
years,  but  chiefly  we  see  him  as  bishop,  in  rochet  and  camail 
and  square  cap,  with  grave  benignant  face  and  eyes  full  of 
loving  interest.  He  is  going  at  early  morn,  accompanied  by  his 
chaplains  or  confessor,  to  say  Mass  in  his  cathedral  or  at  his  dear 
Visitation  ;  or  it  is  later  in  the  day,  and  he  is  unaccompanied  save 
by  his  beloved  people,  who  line  his  path  to  salute  and  be 
saluted,  to  make  their  little  gjratefully-accepted  offerings  of  liarda, 
or  eggs  or  apples — the  children  running  on  after  one  blessing  to 
get  in  line  again  for  another.  And  now  he  is  passing  more 
gravely  in  the  annual  procession  of"  the  catechisms^';  or  in  his 
sacerdotal  vestments,  a  very  air  of  heaven  about  him,  while  in 
solemn  triumph  and  entranced  devotion  he  bears  the  most 
blessed  Sacrament.  Such  memories  of  God's  Saint  haunt  these 
old-world  sacred  streets. 

But  now  let  us  leave  them,  and  enter  the  churches.  The  first, 
of  course,  must  be  his  actual  shrine.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
efforts  of  the  Sisters  to  get  back  their  home  proving  fruitless,  a 
new  monastery  was  built,  with  a  handsome  church,  to  which  the 
relics  of  the  two  Saints  were  transferred  with  great  solemnity  in 
August  1826.  The  monastery,  which  is  a  large  plain  Luilding 
surrounded  by  very  high  walls,  remains  the  same,  but  the 
church  has  been  replaced,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  a  larger 
and  handsomer  building.  It  is  dedicated  "  to  St.  Francis  de  Sules, 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  to  Blessed  Mary  of  the  Visitation."  It 
is  in  Italian  style,  and  consists  of  sanctuary,  nave,  two  aisles 
separated  from  the  nave  by  pillars  supporting  round  arches ;  two 
small  chapels  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  respectively  on  wl)at 
would  be  the  north  and  south  sides  if  the  altar  faced  the  east, 
and  one  large  chapel  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  opposite  to  the  nuns* 
choir,  and,  like  it,  opening  into  the  sanctuary  with  a  large  grille. 
The  materials  of  the  inside  are  stone,  painted  cream  colour  and 
panelled,  and  fine  yellow  marble.  There  is  a  clerestory,  with 
round  lights  and  a  grand  dome  over  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary. 
Scrollwork,  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  the  Saint,  runs  all  round 
the  architrave.  The  ideax)f  the  church  is  to  make  all  the  parts 
point  or  tend  towards  the  body  of  St.  Francis,  which  reposes  in 
a  magnificent  shrine  of  crystal  and  silver-j^ilt  over,  but  slightly 
back  from,  the  high  altar.  The  altar  is  raised  on  many  steps 
from  the  sanctuary,  as  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave,  and  is  made 
of  yellow  marble  and  malachite;  its  candlesticks  and  other 
furniture  all  richly  gilt.  Flowers  are  never  used.  The  sacred 
bones  are  not  actually  seen,  as  they  are  covered  with  rich  epis* 
copal  vestments,  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  being  in  wax,  after  the 
Roman  manner.  Over  the  shrine  stands  a  marble  statue  of  St. 
Francis,  so  lighted  that  a  sort  of  halo  is  almost  always  playing 
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round  the  head.  The  altar^  with  shrine  and  statue^  is  framed 
by  white  marble  pillars  of  great  height^  on  the  top  of  which  is 
A  group  representing  the  Visitation.  At  the  head  of  the  south 
aisle,  on  a  line  with  the  communion  rail  of  the  sanctuary^  is  the 
altar  of  St.  Jane,  with  a  shrine  over  it  like  that  of  St.  Francis. 
Oorr^^sponding  with  this  in  the  north  aisle  is  the  altar  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  with  a  shrine  over  it  containing  the  relics  of  St. 
Castus,  a  Roman  martyr.  Some  forty  large  silver  and  silver-gilt 
lamps,  lighted  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims,  hang  in  groups 
at  the  corners  of  the  sanctuary  and  on  each  side  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Jane.  The  Chapel  of  the  Seven  Dolours  and  the  fa9ade  of  the 
church  are  not  yet  completed.  The  roof  is  vaulted  and  richly 
painted,  the  floor  a  mosaic  of  white  and  dark  marble.  The 
general  effect  is  a  chastened  richness,  and  a  marvellous  air  of 
peace  and  heavenly  presences  pervades  the  sacred  fane,  whether 
when  it  is  thronged  with  the  devout  multitude  or  in  the  rarer 
horn's  when  the  worshipper  is  alone  with  the  Saints  and  God. 

Besides  the  bodies  of  the  two  Saints,  there  are  many  most 
venerable  relics  of  them  at  this  Visitation,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  partial  list : 

1 .  Parcels  of  the  dust  into  which  St.  Francis's  virginal  flesh 
had  turned,  collected  at  the  different  openings  of  the  shrine. 
This  has  an  apparently  miraculous  perfume,  which  attaches  also 
to  the  Bull  of  Canonization  preserved  here. 

2.  An  alb  worn  by  the  Saint,  which  the  pilgrim  had  the 
privilege  of  using  at  Mass,  together  with  the  vestments  with 
which  the  sacred  body  was  clothed  in  the  shrine  for  forty  years. 

3.  The  veil  which  St.  Jane  wore  when  the  dead  hand  of  St. 
Francis  was  seen  to  press  her  head,  while  his  body  was  entire, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  exhumation. 

4.  The  old  worn  gilet  which  he  said  '^  would  last  him  one 
more  winter,''  with  wax  on  it  from  the  candle  used  at  his 
Extreme  Unction,  and  marks  of  sweat. 

5.  His  black  soutane,  and  his  slippers. 

6.  Another  soutane,  which  St.  Jane  wove  for  him,  asking  him 
to  give  its  value  to  the  poor. 

7.  Old  silk  stockings  which  he  used  at  episcopal  functions, 
with  stains  coming  from  the  wound  in  his  leg. 

8.  St.  Janets  dress,  shoes,  brush,  &c. 

9.  A  New  Testament,  with  a  note  in  his  own  hand,  saying  that 
chapters  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  of  St.  Matthew  resume  the  spirit  of  the 
Visitation. 

The  other  relics  of  him  are  chiefly  his  autograph  works,  which 
will  be  described  further  on.  There  is  one  of  these  which  it  is 
liard  to  classify,  as  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate  its  preciousness. 
This  is  the  famous  "  Book  ol  Life/'  the  original  Register  of  vows 
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of  the  Sisters  of  Annecy,  beginning^  with  St.  Jane.  At  the 
beginning  is  a  prayer,  written  by  St.  Francis's  own  hand,  begging 
that  all  the  names  written  in  tliat  book  may  also  be  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life. 

Our  next  place  of  pilgrimage  is  by  the  lake  side,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  town,  which,  however,  it  requires  but  ten 
minutes  to  traverse.  It  is  the  former  shrine  of  the  Saint, 
attached  to  the  ancient  First  Monastery  of  the  Visitation,  where 
the  bodies  reposed  from  the  time  of  the  deaths  of  the  two  Saints 
until  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  church  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone,  and  which  he  helped  to  build,  though  it  had  to 
be  enlarged  by  Mother  de  Blonay  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  multitude  of  pilgrims.  These,  then,  are  the  walls 
perfumed  with  the  miraculous  odour  which  exhaled  from  his 
body,  this  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  astounding  miracles.  We 
say  his,  because  St.  Jane,  as  if  out  of  humility,  worked  none  here. 
Already  before  his  canonization  thirty-six  dead  had  been  raised 
to  life  in  this  church,  and  innumerable  lesser  corporal  miracles 
had  been  worked.  Alas !  from  the  Revolution  till  now  it  has 
been  used  for  base  and  common  purposes.  Let  us  look  at  its 
western  front  from  the  little  square  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
Over  the  main  door  is  a  baker's  sign  ;  another  door,  formed  from 
what  was  originally  a  window,  has  the  sign  of  an  hotel ;  half  a 
dozen  modern  windows  have  been  opened  in  it ;  the  niches  have 
lost  their  statues,  but  otherwise  its  Doric  fa5ade  is  uninjured. 
The  other  walls  are  hidden  in  their  lower  part  by  the  old 
monastery  on  the  one  side  and  by  an  aftergrowth  of  mean  houses 
on  the  other,  but  the  tops  of  the  great  buttresses  and  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  church  are  visible.  Inside,  the  pillars  remain^ 
and  rough  floors  and  partitions  have  been  constructed.  One 
half  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  baker's  mill  and  ovens, 
the  other  half  by  a  blacks mith^s  forge.  Such  of  the  upper  part 
as  is  not  used  by  the  hotel  next  door  is  inhabited  by  poor  families. 
The  desecration  is  very  awful,  but,  thank  God,  the  building  is  at 
last  in  Catholic  hands  again,  and  in  a  few  months  will  be  restored 
to  decency  if  not  to  its  old  magnificence.  The  presbytery  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Maurice  is  a  part  of  the  old  monastery,  the 
ancient  choir  being  the  priests^  dining-room.  From  the  low 
tower  which  still  stands  there  ran  a  gallery  over  a  now  covered 
canal,  by  which  the  sisters  could  pass  to  the  island-garden,  the 
Pre  Lombard,  now  occupied  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  publio 
gardens,  which  was  given  them  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours  when 
they  sacrificed  their  former  garden  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
church. 

Standing  at  this  tower,  and  looking  towards  the  lake,  we  see 
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on  the  right  front  a  still  more  ancient  memorial  of  the  two  Saints » 
the  cradle  of  the  Visitation  Order,  La  Galerie.     It  is  the  house 
which  the  Sisters  occupied  till  they  were  forced  to  seek  a  more 
commodious  habitation ;  it  was  the  first  witness  of  their  heroic 
virtues,  and  the  place  where  they  earned  their  name  of  Saintes- 
[Marie,  and  Sisters  of  Visitation.     It  was  just  outside  the  walls  of 
the  town  which  ran  where  we  are  standing.     A   few  of  the 
ancient  rooms  remain ;  amongst  them  the  room  where  the  three 
tirst  mothers  lived  and  slept,  Sister  de  Blonay  beinsr  obliged  to- 
sleep  on  the  landing  for  want  of  room.     But  the  chief  memorial 
here,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  venerable  spot  in  all  Annecy^ 
is  the  tiny  chapel  of  La  Galerie,  with  its  thick  walls,  its  two 
Gothic  slits  of  windows,  and  its  heavy  iron-mounted  door,  where 
those  heavenly  caged  birds,  as  their  founder  called  them,  learned 
to  sing  and  sang  the  praises  of  God,  where  their  vows  were 
plighted,  where  the  first  flames  of  their  devotion  burst  forth> 
where  he  so  often  said  Mass  and  gave  his   conferences.     On 
leaving  this  house  in  1612  for  the  monastery  just  described,  they 
sc»ld  it,  and  could  not  get  it  back  till  1658,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Second  Visitation  of  Annecy  which  had  been  built  close- 
by   in    1634,  with  large  house  and  church.      There  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  first  monastery  an  exquisite  MS.  account  of  the 
return  of  the  Mere  Fichet,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  first  mothers^ 
to  her  old  home,  with  precious  souvenirs  of  her  founder  and  early 
companions.      The  monastery  and  church — that  building  with 
the  long  flight  of  steps — are  now  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  St^ 
Joseph,  a  congregation  founded  by  Maupas,  Bishop  of  Puy,  on 
the  principles  of    St.  Francis  de  Sales,  soon  after   the  Saint's 
death,  and  now  spread  throughout  Savoy,  the  rest  of  France, 
England,  and  America.     These  sisters  here    have  the   care  of 
the  chi^f  charitable  establishment  of  the  town,  with  large  day 
schools.     The  heart  of  Charles  Auffuste  was  found  in  the  ancient 


grille. 


Next  in  interest  comes  the  cathedral,  a  plain,  substantial 
edifice.  It  had  been  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  but  was 
assigned  by  Pope  Paul  III.  for  the  use  of  the  exiled  bishop  and 
chapter  of  Geneva,  and  became  their  exclusive  property  in 
1771.  It  was  only  in  1831  that  Annecy  was  made  a  diocese^ 
''  in  honour  of  the  glorious  tombs  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and 
St.  Jane-Frances  de  Chantal,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
hospitality  which  it  had  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  from 
15*35.^^*  If  the  Visitation  Chapels  were  the  chief  scenes  of  his 
private  devotion,  this  venerable  cathedral  was  the  principal  theatre 
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of  what  we  maj  call  his  pablic  sanctify,  and  of  his  onthnrsts  of 
zeal  for  his  people  and  the  whole  Church.  Here  he  preached  his 
retreats  and  solemn  disconrses,  sometimes  appearin:^  irradiated 
with  sapematnral  light;  here  he  held  his  synods  and  officiated 
on  the  chief  feasts,  and,  above  all,  here,  in  a  little  comer  near  the 
door  for  easier  access,  was  his  confessional,  always  surroanded  by 
the  devout  and  the  miserable.  Who  can  say  the  mir<icles  of 
grace  which  took  place  there ! 

There  are  now  two  parish  charehes  in  Annecy.  The  first  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Liesse  (Joy),  which,  in  the  time  of  our  Saint,  was 
not  a  parish  church,  though  the  sole  parish  church  then  existing 
at  Annecy  depended  upon  it.  It  was  a  ooU^e  of  Augustinian 
canons,  between  whom  and  the  diocesan  canons  arose  the  strife 
for  precedence  which  marked  the  first  years  of  his  episcopate, 
and  in  which  he  displayed  that  unshakable  firmness  which  united 
with  moderation  and  sweetness  in  his  perfect  character.  It  was 
here  that  the  holy  winding-sheet  was  exposed,  just  before  his 
birth,  when  his  mother  prayed  so  earnestly  for  a  blessing  on  her 
expected  child,  and  here  that  the  dove  perched  upon  his  shoulder 
and  breast  while  preaching.  There  was  a  famous  pilgrimage 
to  Our  Lady  of  Joy  every  seven  years,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th 
September :  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  preached  it  in  1402.  The  church 
has  been  rebuilt  in  Renaissance  style,  on  lines  much  smaller  than 
those  of  its  old  Grothic  architecture.  The  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
however,  is  the  same.  The  presbytery  was  anciently  the  council 
chamber  of  the  syndics. 

The  other  parish  church  is  that  of  St.  Maurice,  close  to  the 
former  monastery  of  the  Visitation.  It  has  a  rugged,  unshapely 
Gothic  front,  with  heavy  buttresses,  and  the  style  of  the  interior 
oorresponds.  In  our  Saint's  time  it  belonged  to  the  Dominicans, 
but  after  the  Revolution  it  took  the  place  and  title  of  the  destroyed 
parish  church  of  St.  Maurice,  which  stood  near  the  castle.  This 
church  was  specially  dear  to  the  Saint.  He  used  to  say  :  ^^  I  have 
three  favourite  churches  in  Annecy :  the  first  is  the  Cathedral, 
my  spouse;  the  second  is  the  Visitation,  the  church  of  my 
daughters — I  consecrated  it ;  the  third  is  the  Dominicans',  my 
brethren/'  Here  he  made  his  first  Communion  and  was  confirmed. 
His  pulpit  is  here,  of  handsome  carved  wood,  from  which  were 
spoken  so  many  of  those  words  of  power  and  unction  which 
electrified  and  sanctified  his  flock. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  there  were  six  public  churches  and 
chapels  at  Annecy.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the 
Poor  Clares,  which  was  next  door  to  his  second  residence.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cordeliers,  but  he  often  preached  there, 
and,  as  he  tells  us,  with  special  fervour.  He  also  held  ordinations 
there  sometimes,  that  the  poor  sisters  might  have  the  benefit  of 
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the  wax  candles  which  were  offered  by  the  candidates.*     It  is 
now  a  cotton  factory. 

There  was  a  church  of  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  just  out- 
side the  walls,  near  St.  Claire^  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  could  hear  Mass  on  the  not  unfrequent  occasions  when 
the  gates  were  closed.  It  contained  the  body  of  B.  Andrew  of 
Antioch.  The  church  is  now  a  military  depot,  the  hospital  which 
was  attached  to  it,  and  was  served  by  the  religious,  is  now  a 
barrack. 

Tliere  was  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
outside  the  walls,  near  La  GaUrie,  which  was  founded  in  the 
year  the  Saint  left  Annecy  for  the  Chablais.  It  is  now  the  civil 
alms-houses. 

There  was  a  church  of  St.  John  Baptist  belonging  to  the- 
Genevese  commandery  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  whose  site  is. 
represented  now  by  the  Puits  St.  Jean,  close  to  the  present 
Visitation.  Here  it  was  that  our  Saint  established  his  con- 
fraternity of  Penitents  of  the  Cross. 

There  were  also  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Compassion,  in  the 
northern  suburbs,  and  a  chapel  of  St.  George,  which  existed  as 
late  as  1854,  on  the  Pont  Morens. 

The  place  of  these  monuments  of  piety,  now  destroyed  or 
perverted  from  their  original  destination,  is  amply  supplied  by 
others.  There  is,  first,  the  Great  Seminary  of  Annecy,  an  insti- 
tution which  our  Saint  vainly  tried  to  establish,  which  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition,  and  possesses  the  largest  library  in 
Savoy,  including  a  perhaps  unique  collection  of  lives  of  St.  Francis. 
There  are  the  "Missionaries  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,^^  a  congrega- 
tion founded  in  1856  by  Mgr.  Hey,  Bishop  of  Annecy.  They 
have  houses  throughout  the  diocese,  in  the  places  chiefly  connected 
with  their  patron — Annecy,  Thorens,  AUinges — with  flourishing 
colleges  at  Evian  and  Melan.  They  have  several  missions  in. 
England  and  in  India.  The  Capuchins  have  a  new  church  and 
convent  just  outside  the  town.  There  are  also  an  establishment 
of  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  various  houses  of  active 
sisters. 

After  the  churches  our  steps  naturally  tend  towards  the  twa 
houses  in  which  our  Saint  as  Bishop  dwelt  at  Annecy.  The 
home  of  every  great  man  is  interestiog,  as  the  scene  of  events  in 


*  There  is  a  very  interesting  series  appearing  at  present  (1888-9)  in  the 
"  Annales  Franciscaines,"  entitled  "  Deux  St.  Fran 9013,"  on  the  connection  of 
the  seraphic  patriarch  and  his  children  with  his  saintly  namesake  of  Sales,  by 
P^re  Bdouard,  O.S.F.,  who  has  made  special  researches  on  the  subject,  and 
discovered  two  or  three  unedited  letters. 
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his  life,  as  having  developed  and  as  illustrating  his  character.  It 
is  the  frame  of  his  picture.  A  Saint's  home  on  earth  has  a 
stronger  interest,  in  its  bearing  upon  his  virtues,  its  connection 
with  his  miracles.  Its  aspect  and  its  walls,  the  size  and  shape 
of  its  rooms,  its  very  doors  and  windows,  are  connect-ed  with  his 
practice  of  poverty,  of  recollection,  of  humility,  of  charity  to  God 
and  man.  The  home  of  a  Saint  is  more  than  the  framing  of  a 
picture,  it  is  the  setting  of  a  jewel,  receiving  and  giving  lustre. 
This  is  specially  true  of  our  Saint,  the  Saint  of  homely  virtues, 
who  so  greatly  loved  his  home,  who  ever  sought  and  found  the 
materials  of  sanctity  in  what  lay  nearest  to  him.  His  earthly 
dwelling-places,  then,  we  visit  with  a  particular  devotion.  His 
first  palace  was  the  Maison  Lambert^  a  square-cut  compact 
building,  exactly  opposite  the  cathedral.  An  inscription  records 
its  connection  with  him.  It  and  the  cathedral  were  built  by 
Peter  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Caserte.  This  house  was  rented  by 
the  Saint  as  by  his  predecessor,  and  was  the  scene  of  his  virtues 
till  1610.  Here  Marie  Aimee  de  Blonay  felt  and  almost  saw 
the  angelic  presences  around  him.  Here  he  wrote  the  "  Intro- 
duction,^' here  he  entertained  St.  Jane,  and  hither  she  came  with 
her  companions  to  take  the  blessing  of  their  father  and  founder 
before  going  to  La  Galerie.  Here,  too,  his  body  lay  hidden  for 
a  time  during  the  Revolution,  after  the  Revolutionists  had 
wreaked  their  fury  upon  a  corpse  which  had  been  cleverly  substi- 
tuted for  it.  An  old  crone,  whom  the  pilgrim. met  on  the  dark 
jtaircase  during  his  explorations,  told  him  with  exultation  of  the 
miraculous  cure  of  her  aunt,  when  a  little  girl,  by  the  virtue  of 
the  precious  deposit.  A  door  from  this  Maison  Lambert,  with 
the  little  hammer  with  which  he  used  to  knock,  has  been  built 
into  a  wall  of  the  Church  of  the  First  Visitation  at  Paris. 

But  still  more  closely  identified  with  hifia  is  the  HStel  Favre, 
the  home  of  his  maturest  years  and  virtues,  which  his  friend 
Favre  lent  him  on  leaving  Annecy  for  Chambery  in  1610.  It  is 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  cathedral,  to  the  south-west, 
along  the  riverside  and  across  a  bridge.  The  gateway  and  some 
of  the  chief  rooms  are  on  the  Rue  Ste.  Claire.  Entering  the 
large  square  courtyard  one  sees  in  the  corner  opposite  on  the  left 
a  sort  of  tower.  In  this  a  handsome  marble  doorway,  with 
detached  pillars  and  frieze,  gives  access  to  a  spiral  stone 
staircase,  with  roof  also  of  stone,  finely  groined,  and  having 
sacred  monograms  carved  on  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs.  At  the  very  top  of  this  tower  is  a  room  where,  tradition 
says,  he  used  to  retire  to  meditate  and  to  compose  the  Treatise 
on  the  Love  of  God.  The  room  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  many 
tenants  amongst  whom  the  building  is  divided,  and  could  not 
be  seen.     Perhaps  it  was  that  bedroom  of  his  which  he  used  \o 
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call  the  chamber  of  Francis  de  Sales,  as  distinguished  from  these 
other  rooms  of  fine  proportions  which  he  called  the  apartments 
of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva.     The  courtyard  is  as  closely  associated 
with  his  memory  as  is  the  house  itself.     We  seem  to  see  it 
covered  with  snow  on  those  nights  when  the  disappointed  and 
enraged  nobleman  led  into  it  his  pack  of  hounds,  his  servants, 
and  the  Annecy  mob,  and  kept  up  all  night  the  howling  of  dogs 
and  the  braying  of  horns,  the  poor  bishop  rising  to  pray  because 
he  could  not  sleep,  and  conquering  at  last  by  meekness.     We  see 
the  gaunt  swarthy  Savoyards,  with  earnest  faces  and  liquid  black 
eyes,  in  their  shabby-looking  homespun,  just  as  one  sees  them 
now  on  market  days  in  Annecy,  bringing  into  this  court  their  sick 
and  their  afflicted.     To-day  it  is  "  a  party  from  the  quarters  of 
Maurienne  bringing  a  paralysed  young  man  ^*  *  strapped  over  a 
horse.     They  lay  him  down  on  straw  in  yon  corner.     It  is  very 
early;   the   Bishop    interrupts   his    preparation   for   Mass   and 
descends  these  very  stairs  to  him,  has  him  carried  up  to  his 
chapel  and  laid  on  the  credence-table  during  Mass.     Next  day 
and  the  next  the  treatment  is  repeated,  the  third  day  seeing  his 
instant  cure.     Now  it  is  a  whole  band  of  possessed  persons, 
whose  grimaces  and  contortions  strike  horror  into  every  one  who 
beholds  them,  whom  he  cures  at  once  with  his  blessing,  humbly 
saying  that  he  has  relieved  the  melancholy.     Twice  a  week  at 
least  this  courtyard  is  thronged  with  the  poor,  amongst  whom 
he   comes   to   distribute   alms   and   still   more   welcome  words 
of  charity.     And  ever  is  it  being  crossed  by  visitors  coming 
and   going,    men   and   women,   ot    all  classes   and   ages — from 
noblemen   and   ladies   and  venerable   ecclesiastics,   to   the   poor 
servant  girl,  or  his  baker's  daughter,  his  little  favourite  Huguine 
— the  busy  and  the  idle,  the  careworn  and  the  gay,  all  drawn  to 
him   by  the   mysterious    attraction    of  sanctity.      With   such 
memories  do   these   stones  tingle   to  those  w^ho  have  read  of 
the  Christ  in  this  man,  until  three  hundred  years  seem  to  be 
annihilated,  and  he  lives  and  breathes  once  more  before  us. 

In  our  description  of  the  town  we  must  not  forget  one  or 
two  secular  buildings.  First  the  College  Chapuis,  next  to  St. 
Maurice,  the  scene  of  his  youthful  studies,  which  had  been 
founded  about  twenty  years  before  he  went  to  it  by  Eustace 
Chapuis,  ambassador  of  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VIII.  (1529-1546). 
As  Bishop  our  Saint  established  the  Barnabites  there,  and  it  was 
always  connected  more  or  less  with  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
Annecy  until  1860,  when  it  came  under  exclusively  lay  adminis- 
tration.  Then  there  is  the  Chdteau  of  Annecy,  a  hugh  lour-square 

fortress,  with  seven  or  eight  conical  turrets,  all  of  it  ancient,  and  the 

- 

*  Ch.  Aug.  bk.  ix. 
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"  Queen's  Tower  '^  going  back  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
It  is  now  a  barrack,  but  in  our  Saint's  time  the  Duke  of 
Nemours- Genevois,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy  which 
flourished  for  a  hundred  years  from  1564,  held  a  miniature 
court  in  it,  with  most  of  the  scandals  and  none  of  the  advantages 
of  a  royal  presence.  It  was  all  suspicion  and  meanness,  en- 
couragement of  flatterers  and  ill-treatment  of  honest  friends, 
giving  the  good  bishop  a  world  of  pain  and  annoyance,  even 
forcing  him  sometimes  to  quit  his  city  until  some  kind  of  justice- 
was  done  or  injustice  abandoned.  Many  a  time  must  he  have 
mounted  this  "  staircase "  or  this  '^  climb  "  of  the  Chateau  to 
conciliate,  to  explain,  to  implore.  To  the  memories  of  the  Castle 
belong  the  quaint  Gothic  prisons  at  its  foot,  on  a  little  island  in 
the  canal,  the  scenes  of  some  of  his  chief  manifestations  of  charity 
and  miracles  of  grace. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  loveliest  part  of  Annecy,  its  lake 
and  mountains.  It  shall  be  an  evening  in  early  summer.  Let 
us  walk  throuj^h  this  avenue  of  stately  planes  to  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake,  the  favourite  promenade  of  Annecy,  and  look  down 
its  length.  A  ridge  of  naountains,  rising  at  last  to  La  Tournette,. 
7000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  fills  half  the  heaven  on  our  left^ 
their  lower  slopes  runnino^  steep  down  almost  to  the  water-edge, 
covered  with  meadows  of  greenest  grass  and  young  crops,  with 
churches  and  homesteads  set  in  them.  On  their  summits  of 
monumental  granite  tlie  snow  still  lies  thick  where  it  has  been 
able  to  find  a  hold,  throwing  out  their  grey  ribs,  and  sharpening- 
the  tempestuous  peaks  which  rise  round  the  lap-like  crater  of  La 
Tournette.  Stone  and  snow  and  grass  are  all  bathed  in  soft 
transparent  rose.  On  the  right  the  shore  is  flatter  before  the 
hills  begin,  but  there  are  ridges  here  too,  and  high  summits 
further  ofi*.  The  lake  lies  calm  in  front  of  us,  blue  green,  but 
limpid  as  clear  glass,  a  sapphire  set  in  emeralds.  Its  furthest 
shore  we  cannot  see.  The  town  lies  back  to  our  right  with  no 
striking  object  but  the  grand  dark  castle  against  the  rosy  sky. 

Or  let  us,  some  early  morning  in  May,  turn  our  back  on  the 
lake,  and  walk  inland  along  the  Avenue  de  Chambery,  crossin 
the  Thioux  and  taking  this  bye-road  on  our  right  till  we  come  to 
the  statue  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  crest  just  beyond  it.  In  front 
there  lies  a  fertile  plain  or  broad  valley  bottom,  with  distant 
mountains,  the  stream  of  the  Fier  winding  dark  among  wide 
white  gravel  beds.  Turning  half  round  on  our  left  we  face  the 
rising  valley,  near  the  green  head  of  which  nestles  the  little  farm 
w^hich  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ste.  Catherine, 
the  cenire  of  n^.any  memories.  Turning  quite  back  towards  the 
town  which  we  have  just  left  we  see  it  in  its  prettiest  aspect,  the 
great  castle  looming  over  it  like  some  warrior  who  stands  to  guard 
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a  sleeping  child.  Beyond  it,  separated  from  it  by  one  blue  line 
of  lake,  are  our  glorious  mountains  again,  in  misty  night 
garments,  before  the  sun  has  drunk  up  their  clouds.  Already 
from  behind  them  he  has  pierced  their  mists  enough  to  show  that 
€ome  are  nearer  and  some  further  off.  Those  in  the  background 
are  a  shadowy  purple  grey ;  one  pure  white  cloud,  hanging  over 
La  Tournette,  accentuates  the  muffled  snows;  the  grass  and 
budding  firs  lower  down  begin  to  show  in  their  own  colours  of 
green  on  green,  but  all  is  clothed  in  an  outer  gauzy  veil  of 
thinnest  haze.  The  soul  expands  and  rises  in  such  visions  of 
beauty,  and  seems  to  come  near  the  sources  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  poet-saint. 

And  now  we  must  pass  to  what  directly  concerns  the  works  of 
St.  Francis  at  Annecy.  The  Visitation  there,  in  spite  of  sad  losses 
■at  the  Revolution,  is  the  great  deposit  of  his  autographs.  Many 
were  left  there,  and  have  been  preserved  with  jealous  filial  care ; 
many  have  been  presented  and  purchased,  and  there  are  authentic 
copies  of  a  still  greater  number.  The  pilgrim  himself  was  the 
bearer  of  precious  autographs  from  Westbury  and  elsewhere  to 
be  copied.  These  writings  are  chiefly  letters,  sermons,  and 
^'notes,'^  many  of  which  have  not  yet  been  printed.  There  are 
-also  autograph  first  copies  of  many  printed  letters  and  memoires, 
and  autographs  of  the  "  Introduction  "  and  *'  Standard  of  the 
Cross,^^  and  parts  of  '*  Les  Controverses,'*  containing  things  not 
yet  published,  which  show  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  inner 
working  of  the  Saint^s  mind,  both  as  regards  doctrine  and  style, 
and  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  study  of  him  as  a  great 
French  **  classic."  The  processes  of  canonization,  which  are  at 
Annecy,  also  contain  works  which  have  not  yet  been  edited,  and 
amongst  them  an  authentic  text  of  "Les  Controverses,"  of  which 
the  printed  text  is  corrupt  as  well  as  incomplete.  Of  these  pro- 
cesses of  canonization  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  biographers  of 
our  Saint,  including  even  M.  Hamon,  seem  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  a  peculiarity  attaching  to  his  Beatification — viz.,  that  there 
were  two  processes  or  sets  of  acts  belonging  to  it.  The  first 
began  four  years  after  his  death,  but  before  it  was  received  at 
Rome  the  legal  forms  used  in  Beatifications  had  been  altered  by 
Urban  VIII.,  and  these  acts  were  put  on  one  side  as  informal. 
Troubles  and  difficulties  arose,  and  it  was  thirty  years  before  they 
were  taken  up  again,  and,  while  it  was  then  declared  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  them  to  the  new  proce- 
-dure,  it  was  considered  more  for  the  glory  of  the  Saint  to  issue  an 
entirely  new  commission.  Each  process  consisted  of  several  large 
folios,  besides  collateral  volumes.  The  first  process  is  by  much  the 
most  interesting,  and  in  itself  more  important.  The  deponents 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  deposed,  and  all  was 
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fresh  in  their  memories.  At  the  second  examination  many  of 
these»were  dead,  and  the  new  witnesses  were  in  great  part  men 
who  were  children  at  the  time  of  the  events  to  which  they  bore 
testimony,  and  who  had  to  speak  on  hearsay  rather  than  from 
personal  observation.  The  commissioners  of  the  second  process 
were  careful  to  incorporate  eighteen  of  the  most  important  depo- 
sitions from  the  first,  including  that  of  St.  Jane. 

At  Annecy,  outside  the  Visitation,  there  are  various  autographs 
in  the  possession  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics.  In  the  town  library 
there  are  three  or  four  short  official  pieces,  enclosed  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Favre's  to  the  Saint,  in  a  glass  case.  In  the 
episcopal  archives  there  are  some  notes  and  signatures  of  his^ 
and  many  lengthy  pieces  by  his  canons  and  other  officers.  Many 
of  the  chief  literary  men  of  Savoy  are  engaged  upon  the  study 
of  his  life  and  writings,  and  Annecy  is  naturally  in  the  van.  No 
year  passes  without  the  publication  there  of  one  or  more  volumes 
on  the  subject.  There  the  work  is  organized,  in  the  Academie 
SaUsienne,  a  society  founded  in  1879,  on  the  model  of  that 
Academie  Florimontaine  which  was  started  in  1607  by  our 
Saint  and  his  illustrious  friend  Favre,  in  the  very  house  which 
we  have  just  visited.  The  object  of  this  society  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sacred  and  profane  sciences,  with  particular  reference  to 
Savoy,  and  its  specialty  lies  in  all  that  concerns  the  diocese  of 
Annecy  and  its  saintly  patron.  In  its  yearly  publications  there 
are  always  important  monographs  on  his  works,  or  on  places^ 
persons,  or  things  connected  with  him,  and  it  has  published  not 
less  than  twenty  unedited  letters.  M.  Duraont  is  the  president ; 
M.  Brasier,  canon  and  vicar-general,  so  well  known  for  his  works 
on  Talloires  &c.,  the  vice-president;  M.  Chevalier,  who  has 
published  pamphlets  on  "Les  Con tro verses ^^  and  the  "  Standard 
of  the  Cross,^^  secretarv.* 

And  now  we  will  leave  Annecy  itself,  and  make  some  short 
excursions  to  places  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  First  to- 
the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Catherine,  which  we  have  just  seen  in  that 
combe,  or  wooded  fold  of  the  hill,  a  short  two  miles  away.  The 
ascent    begins  from  the   little    shrine  of  "  Our    Lady  of   the 


•  M.  Brasier  has  also  published  at  Annecy  an  "Etude  sur  St.  Germain,"" 
**  Historique  de  la  cause  du  Doctorat  de  S.  F.  de  S.,"  **  Biblio^aphie  Sal^» 
sienne/'  "  Notice  Historiques  sur  les  Reliques  de  S.  F.  de  S./*  &c.  Other 
works  published  recently  in  Savoy  or  Geneva  on  our  subiect,  besides  those- 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are: — 

"  Vie  de  Mad.  de  Charmoisy  "  (Philothee),  par  Jules  Viiy,  2  vols  (with  un* 
edited  letters). 

"  S.  F.  de  Sales  et  Thonon,"  by  PAbbe  Vittoz. 

"  Les  Ev^ues  de  Geneve  depuis  la  Reforme,"  par  F.  Muguier. 

"S.  F.  de  8.,  Docteur  en  Droit,"  &c.,  by  the  same. 
Notes  Historiques  sur  S.  F.  de  S.,"  par  I'Abb^  L.  Bouchage,  Annecy. 


«< 
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Children/'  decked  this  May  afternoon  with  a  hundred  posies  by 
childish  hands,  and  leads  through  a  half-cleared  wood  by  the 
side  of  a  bickering  stream.  The  view  well  repays  the  labour  of 
mounting,  but  of  the  abbey  there  are  left  only  a  few  stones  and 
beams  of  the  chapel,  forming  one  end  of  a  granary,  a  cross- 
marked  stone  in  a  wall,  a  crystal  everlasting  fountain  under  its 
arched  canopy,  and  ""the  prior^s  (chaplain's)  garden/^  It  was 
important  in  its  day,  being  the  place  of  education  of  many  of  the 
noble  young  ladies  of  the  district,  and  counting  relatives  of  our 
Saint  among  both  sisters  and  pupils.  We  read  in  the  MS. 
archives  of  the  Visitation,  how  the  *'  ladies  of  Ste.  Catherine '' 
used  to  walk  down  to  the  first  Mothers  at  La  Galerie,  occupy 
their  time,  and  make  their  scanty  meal  scantier.  Their  rule  was 
of  the  very  mildest,  and  their  bishop^s  efiforts  to  improve  them 
were  too  much  for  their  friendship  and  respect  for  him.  Five  of 
them  did  a  good  work  in  a  faulty  manner,  as  he  described  it,* 
leaving  their  monastery  with  some  outbreaks  of  weak  nature,  but 
seeking  a  higher  life  ;  whom  he  established  at  Rumilly  under  a 
rule  which  was  adopted  by  other  houses  of  the  order.  The 
history  of  it  all  is  to  be  read  in  Hamon  (vi.  9),  and  in  Pere 
Grassy's  **  Life  of  Mother  de  Ballon/^ 

Our  other  excursions  shall  be  on  the  lake,  by  one  of  the  fine 
steamers  which  ply  from  end  to  end  of  it  several  times  in  the 
day,  touching  at  the  various  stations.  The  second  out  from 
Annecy  is  Menthon,  the  home  of  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aosta,  founder  of  the  hospices  which  bear  his  name.f 
As  we  steam  along  we  get  a  closer  clearer  view  of  the  eastern 
mountains  and  their  lovely  slopes.  Menthon  is  in  one  of  those 
two  wide  glens  where  they  recede  from  the  lake  for  a  space.  The 
castle  stands  on  a  bluflf  in  the  middle  of  the  green  slope.  There 
is  an  interesting  old  village,  with  its  wayside  crucifix  and  peace- 
ful cemetery,  its  old  Swiss-looking  houses  and  implements  of 
husbandry  in  the  fashion  of  far  back  ages.  A  torrent  plunges 
through  it  in  long  leaps,  and  there  is  a  fine  bridge  where  the 
road  turns  up  to  the  castle.  This  castle  is  ancient  enough  to 
delight  the  antiquary.  Its  grand  old  door  of  oak  and  iron  may 
have  resisted  the  soldiers  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  occupied  by  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  family,  and  every  room  is  a  collection 
of  antiquities.  There  is  a  church  of  St.  Bernard  just  at  the 
castle  gate,  and  the  room  from  which  he  threw  himself,  unhurt, 
on  to  the  rocks  sixty  feet  below,  on  the  evening  of  his  marriage- 
day,  is  also  a  chapel  richly  furnished.  Bishop  Dupanloup  was  a 
frequent  visitor  here. 

*  "  Let.  to  Pers.  in  Relig.,"  iv.  23. 

t  See  "  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,"  viii.  9. 
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The  nex.t  station  on  this  side  the  lake  is  Talloires,  famous  for 
its  BenedietiDe  monastery^  dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  Savigny, 
in  Burgundy.  Like  so  many  monasteries  of  Qur  Saint^s  time,  it 
had  come  to  be  contented  with  a  relaxed  rule  and  an  ordinary 
Christian  life,  which,  as  he  used  to  tell  them,  was  insufficient  in 
those  who  were  called  to  a  life  of  perfection.  He  had  very  early 
had  ideas  of  trying  to  reform  it,  and  had  begged  the  Abl)ot  of 
Savijjny  to  send  thither  a  young  monk  whom  he  knew,  named 
Claude  Nicholas  de  Coex,  brother  of  one  of  his  confessors,  who 
eventually,  under  the  Saint's  direction,  effected  the  reform,* 
after  a  fearful  outbreak  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of 
the  monks.  The  history  may  be  found  in  Charles  Anguste 
(bk.  vii.)  and  in  Hamon  (bk.  ir.  c.  ix).  The  building  is  still 
complete,  but  would  seem  from  its  style  to  have  been  rebuilt 
since  the  days  of  our  Saint.  It  is  a  large  square-fronted  plain 
edifice,  beautifully  situated  close  to  the  water's  edge,  now  white- 
washed and  looking  like  a  seminary  or  a  barrack.  There  is  a 
beautiful  grove  of  tufted  trees  beside  it.  Its  inner  quadrangle, 
with  well  in  centre,  is  ancient.  It  is  now  an  hotel,  restaurant, 
and  pension,  with  boats  on  the  lake,  but  its  peace  seems  much 
too  deep  to  be  broken  by  any  ordinary  worldly  gaiety.  The  old 
refectory  is  the  public  room :  over  its  ancient  mantelpiece  still 
remains  carved  the  word  sUentium,  From  here  is  made  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  striking  ascents  possible  to  the  ancient 
church  and  hermitage  of  St.  Germain,  monk  of  Talloires,  which 
is  almost  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  monastery.  Our 
Saint  translated  his  relics  from  the  middle  of  the  church 
into  the  place  of  honour  under  the  high  altar.  The  account  is 
given  by  M.  Hamon.f  ''Never  but  once,"  he  said,  "did  I  feel 
such  devotion  as  I  felt  in  that  church."  This  hermitage  was  the 
spot  where  he  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  that 
he  ordered  the  Prior  of  Talloires  to  construct  him  a  Utile  house 
there,  whither  he  intended  to  retire  to  study  and  write.  *^  Here,'' 
he  exclaimed,  **  grand  and  beautiful  thoughts  will  fall  into  our 
minds,  close  and  innumerable  as  the  winter  snowflakes.''  It 
was  then  with  no  ordinary  eyes  or  feelings  of  expectation  that 
the  pilgrim  began  to  climb  this  venerable  steep  ;  nor  was  he 
disappointed.  Let  him  be  pt  rmitted  to  give  the  words  as  they 
are  recorded  in  his  diary  of  12th  June,  1888.  "  It  is  one  o'clock 
on  a  hot  summer  day.  I  turn  from  the  steep  path  to  rest  myself 
and  look.  I  am  but  a  little  below  the  hermita(;e.  I  sit  low  in 
a  hay-field,  the  grass  longer  than  in  Eugland,  and  the  clover  tall 
with  just  a  tuft  of  leaves  on  the  top.  Lower  down  is  a  field  of 
heavier-headed   barley,   on   slender  stalk,  cornflowers   glancing 

•  See  "  Letters  to  Persons  in  Eeligion,"  i.  16.  f  Bk.  vi.  c  ix. 
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brightly  amongst  it  Then  vineyards,  the  dark  poles  not  yet 
quite  hidden.  Lower  still  lies  Talloires,  its  church  with  square 
tower,  cupola-topped,  the  village  with  wide-spreading  flattened 
roofs,  brown  red.  The  old  monastery  is  just  out  of  sight, 
but  I  know  it  is  there  behind  that  great  round  walnut.  I 
look  above  roe  from  under  my  grateful  shade,  and  see  the 
hot  bare  rocks  around  and  above  the  hermitage,  with  trees  here 
and  there,  single  and  in  little  groups,  nut,  hazel,  flowering 
privet,  and  occasionally  a  dark  pine.  To  riy^ht  and  left  vine- 
yards and  straggling  upper  houses  of  the  village.  In  every 
direction  mountains  bound  the  view,  many  still  half  clothed  in 
«now.  Not  a  human  being  can  be  seen,  not  an  animal,  only  a 
few  birds  and  butterflies ;  and  naught  can  be  heard  but  the 
crickets  and  waving  leaves.  At  the  foot  of  my  hill  lies  the  lake 
of  Annecy  in  all  its  beauty — turquoise  or  opaque  sapphire. 
Calm,  for  the  wind  breathes  not  down  there,  thoui^h  it  fans  my 
cheek  pleasantly  up  here.  Yet  in  the  shallows  there  is  a  ripple, 
and  the  colour  changes  to  burnished  silver.  This  is  *  the  little 
lake,'  for  Annecy ^s  lake  is  pinched  into  two  unequal  ovals  by 
the  promontories  of  Talloires  and  Duiiigt.  The  *  great  lake  *  is 
concealed  from  me.  The  water  lies  quiet,  smiling,  in  the  lap  of 
the  mountains  which  have  formed  and  feed  it.  These  mountains 
on  the  opposite  shore  come  down  towards  me  in  ridges,  a 
regiment  of  seven.  Six  of  them  stop  just  before  reaching  the 
water,  and  leave  a  piece  of  level  fertile  shore,  but  one  comes 
right  down,  like  a  great  camel  coming  to  drink,  and  thrusts  out 
its  tongue  of  land,  on  which  the  quaint  old  chateau  of  Duingt  is 
built.  The  villages  and  houses  on  that  side  lie  on  the  flat  strip, 
or  run  up  between  the  ridges  as  between  spans  of  buttresses. 
Straight  up  one  valley  and  over  the  hill  is  a  well-marked  foot- 
path, which  makes  me  feel  that  I  can  reach  the  world  again  if  I 
like,  though  I  seem  to  desire  never  to  see  it  again."  Finishing 
the  ascent  as  far  as  the  rocky  platform  in  front  of  the  church 
door,  we  have  the  precise  view  which  our  Saint  so  greatly 
admired,  similar  to  what  we  have  just  seen,  but  making  up  in 
extent  for  any  loss  of  detail,  less  of  lake  and  more  of  snow-capped 
mountain,  not  less  lovely  but  more  sublime.  The  actual  grotto 
of  St.  Germain,  whither  he  used  daily  to  ascend  after  the  office  at 
Talloires,  is  a  few  yards  lower,  and  lies  sideways  to  the  lake.  It 
is  a  wind-swept  cave,  the  front  supported  by  one  pillar,  in  the 
side  of  a  great  rock-basin,  full  of  bosky  verdure,  across  which 
one  looks  to  a  cascade  of  a  single  line  of  glancing  water,  the  lake 
far  down  to  the  right,  the  mountains  surging  above.  The 
church,  which  was  rebuilt  from  its  foundations  by  the  devout 
Abbe  Perrey  in  18^9,  is  of  interest  in  itself,  apart  from  its 
associations  with  our  Saint.     It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard  of 
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Menthon,  but  St.  Fraucis  de  Sales  is  in  the  centre  over  the  altar. 
There  are  statues  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica.  The  relics 
of  St.  Germain,  which  had  been  almost  miraculously  preserved 
during  the  Revolution,  and  which  for  seven  years  rested  in  the 
church  of  Talloires,  were  brought  up  to  their  old  resting-place 
again  on  the  28th  of  October,  1838,  the  anniversary  of  their  trans- 
lation by  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  They  were  placed  in  a  side 
chapel,  specially  constructed  for  them,  in  1869. 

Two  excursions,  somewhat  more  distant  than  these,  will  com- 
plete our  description  of  the  Savoy  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  The 
first  shall  be  to  Thorens,  his  birthplace.  The  railway  station  for 
it  is  Groisy-le-plot,  in  whose  church,  just  visible  from  the  station, 
some  of  his  family  are  buried,  and  which  is  four  or  five  miles 
iiistant  from  Thorens,  by  a  road  running  through  a  rich  well- 
watered  valley.  The  chateau  of  Sales,  which  is  a  handsome 
specimen  of  the  ordinary  French  chateau — a  square  block,  with 
carved  and  canopied  windows,  and  conical  slate-roofed  turrets — 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  village.  It  is  not  the  actual  house  in 
which  the  Saint  was  born  and  lived,  though  it  was  the  property 
of  his  father,  Monsieur  de  Boisy.  The  De  Campeys,  from  whom 
he  had  bought  it,  were  his  tenants  in  it.  It  had  a  famous  chapel, 
with  many  privileges,  in  which  our  Saint  sometimes  said  Mass. 
It  has  been  much  altered,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  completely 
restored  by  Count  de  Rousset  de  Sales,  a  descendant  of  the 
Saint's  family  in  the  female  line,  and  a  near  relative  and  heir  of 
Count  Cavour.  The  ancient  and  true  Chateau  de  Sales,  where 
the  Saint  was  born,  is  about  two  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  hill- 
side. Both  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  lovely  valley  of  Usilion, 
which  is  blocked  at  its  further  extremity  by  two  terraces  of 
mountains.  It  is  a  fit  spot  for  a  poet^s  birth  and  childhood. 
This  chateau  is  described  at  great  length  by  Charles  Auguste  in 
his  "  Pourpris  de  la  famille  de  Sales."  It  was  burnt  down  in  his 
time,  and  he  would  not  have  it  rebuilt,  saying  that  his  family 
was  not  worthy  to  live  where  a  Saint  had  lived.  The  foundations 
remain  and  the  walls  up  to  some  twelve  feet.  There  are  also  a 
chapel  and  sacristy,  which  are  said  to  be  the  room  where  St. 
Francis  was  born  and  the  room  next  to  it.  At  the  chateau  there 
is  an  authentic  portrait  very  similar  to  the  famous  portrait  at 
Turin.  There  is  an  autograph  letter,  framed,  near  the  Count's 
bedside :  but  other  autographs,  described  by  Grillet  in  his 
'*  Diction naire  de  Savoie,*'  were  sent  to  M.  Hamon,  and  did  not 
return  to  Sales.  There  is  a  large  glass  case  of  relics  containing 
many  of  the  Saint's  vestments,  his  holograph  first  will  (he  made 
two),  his  letters  of  doctorate  from  Padua,  and  several  of  his 
books.  It  is  said  that  there  is  here  an  edition  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Love  of  God  annotated  by  him,  but  there  was  no  opportunity 
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of  verifying  this.  Returning  to  Thorens  by  a  road  which  in  his 
time  went  down  and  up  the  steep  sides  of  a  ravine  now  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  we  walk  through  those  streets  which  so  often  saw 
the  young  Apostle  teaching  to  his  companions  the  Catechism 
lessons  which  he  had  just  learnt  himself,  and  we  enter  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Maurice,  the  scene  of  his  youthful  devotions  and  of 
his  episcopal  consecration.  The  greater  part  of  the  Church  ha» 
been  renewed,  but  the  choir  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian^ 
the  chapel  of  the  De  Sales  family,  are  the  same  as  they  were,  and 
are  full  of  recollections.  The  Church  is  served  by  missionaries 
of  St.  F.  de  Sales,  and  there  is  a  convent  of  sisters  of  St.  Joseph* 
At  the  presbytery  there  is  a  long  autograph  letter.  Close  to 
Groisy  Station  is  the  old  Chateau  de  Boisy,  from  which  the  father 
of  St.  Francis  took  his  title  of  M.  de  Boisy.  It  is  now  a  farm- 
house  and  day-school.  The  grand  old  beams  remain  throughout^ 
and  the  chapel  is  recognizable. 

We  return  to  Annecy,  and  the  next  day  start  for  the  Chablais. 
It  is  a  magnificent  journey  to  Thonon,  among  hills,  green  up  to 
a  certain  line,  and  then  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  light  grey 
stone.  At  Evires  the  line  ascends  to  a  height  of  2800  feet. 
Just  before  reaching  La  Roche,  the  valley  of  the  Arve  opens  out 
before  us,  with  Bonneville  in  the  foreground,  and  beyond  it  the 
white  sharp-cut  cone  of  imperial  Mont  Blanc,  surrounded  by  his 
snow-clad  peers.  In  our  Saint's  time  they  were  known  as  "  Les 
Glaciers."  La  Roche,  where  he  was  educated  till  he  was  seven, 
is  in  the  midst  of  this  valley.  It  is  very  picturesque  and  vener- 
able, with  its  old  red  roofs,  its  old  church,  a  Moresque  tower,  a- 
green-clad  ruin.  It  is  scarcely  changed.  Mont  Voiron,  where 
the  Saint  nearly  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  re-establish  a  shrine  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  where  afterwards  he  established  a  house 
of  hermits,  begins  to  be  visible  from  La  Roche.  It  is  best 
ascended  from  Bons-St.-Didier,  where  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Leman  enter  our  horizon.  Thonon,  the  capital  of  the  Chablais^ 
and  centre  of  our  Saint^s  preaching,  overhangs  the  lake  and  has 
its  port.  It  looks  ancient  from  the  station,  but  not  so  ancient 
when  seen  from  within.  The  Church  of  the  Visitation  and  part 
of  the  convent  were  built  by  St.  Jane.  This  community  was  first 
established  at  Evian,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
at  Thonon  occupied  the  very  house  of  the  widow  Du  Foug  in 
which  St.  Francis  had  lodged  during  part  of  the  time  of  his 
mission,  which  was  presented  to  them  by  Madame  de  Charmoisy* 
The  buildings  are  homely,  but  the  church  has  some  good  altars, 
and  is  adorned  with  stained-glass  windows  representing  scenes 
from  St,  Francises  life.  There  are  fine  relics  of  different  parts  of 
his  body,  a  plain  mitre,  and  some  autographs.  The  parish  church,, 
which  is  about   to   be  enlarged,  includes  that  Church  of  St» 
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Hippoljte  in  which  he  first  be^an  t^)  say  Mass  in  Thonon.  Prom 
the  town  we  visit  Allinges,  the  fortress  where  he  used  to  return 
to  sleep  and  say  Mass  during  the  first  part  of  his  mission^  which 
is  about  an  hour's  distance,  on  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  hill. 
At  the  foot  there  is  a  small  chapel,  marking  the  spot  where  his 
life  was  attempted.  On  the  top  there  is  a  presbytery,  where  two 
of  the  misBionaries  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  live,  and  two  working 
sisters,  who  manage  a  small  farm.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the 
church  are  those  of  the  old  castle  chapel ;  the  rest  of  the  castle  is 
a  ruin.  On  the  remains  of  the  ramparts  one  can  still  lean, as  he 
did,  and  look  over  the  same  view  which  he  saw*  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  blue  lake,  with  its  half  circlet  of  mountains 
beyond,  tills  up  almost  the  whole  front  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  far  east,  the  Diablerets  and  their  gigantic  fellows  rise  into 
the  clouds.  Between  us  and  the  lake,  as  well  as  close  at  our 
sides,  and  behind  us  up  to  the  other  half  circlet  of  hills  completing 
our  amphitheatre,  lies  the  Chablais,  of  which  we  can  see  the  whole 
from  here  except  a  i'ew  fertile  valleys  which  run  behind  those 
hills.  It  is  a  sea  of  verdure,  with  dome-shaped  hills  rising  here 
And  there  within  it  like  green  fountains.  Churches,  not  now 
ruined,  but  by  his  labours  saved  and  restored,  villages,  farm- 
steads, cottagetj,  dot  the  lovely  and  fertile  expanse. 

From  Thonon  the  pilgrim  journeyed  to  Sion,  the  capital  of  the 
Valais,  in  search  of  an  autograph  diary  of  St.  Francises  work  in 
the  Chablais,  which  was  said  to  exiet  there.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  MS.  life  of  Pere  Cberubin,  his  Capuchin  fellow-labourer,  which 
has  since  been  printed  at  Charabery.f  But  Sion  has  also  its  own 
associations  with  our  Saint  in  that  visit  which  he  paid  to  it  in 
1614,  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Hildebrand  Josse. 
Leaving  Thonon  we  see  the  site  of  Ripaille,  an  abbey  which  the 
Duke  ofiFered  to  our  saint  for  himself,  and  which  he  accepted  for 
the  Carthusians,  and  then  we  cross  the  Drance  close  to  where  he 
used  to  cross  it,  in  order  to  say  Mass,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  over  an  ice-covered  plank.  The  banks  are  low,  but  the 
stream  is  broad,  deep,  and  ra[)id.  He  was  able  to  say  Mass  here, 
because  this  part  ot  Chablais,  which  lies  east  of  the  Drance,  was 
occupied  by  the  Catholic  Valesians  when  the  Bernese  Calvinists 
seized  the  western  Chablais.  The  route  continues  through 
Flvian,  where  still  exists  the  convent  of  Poor  Clares  whom  he 
belriended,  and  where  his  consecrator,  Vespasiani  Gribaldo,  died 
in  16£t5,  over  a  hundred  years  old.  At  the  college  here  is  a  fine 
autograph.     At  Bouverets  we  leave  the  lake  and  enter  the  Vakis. 

— — 

*  Uamon  ii.  2. 

f  Another  interesting  MS.  on  the  History  of  Capuchin  Missions  in  the 
Chablais  has  lately  been  published  at  Chamb^ry. 
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The  rest  of  oar  route  lies  between  the  glorious  mountains  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  which  become  wilder  and  more  sublime,  as  the 
river  becomes  more  torrent-like,  at  every  step.  St.  Maurice  ha& 
its  interest  for  us.  Its  Abbey  of  Augustinian  canons  is  the 
oldest  on  this  side  the  Alps.  Its  tower  is  of  the  Roman  style  and 
age,  and  there  is  an  inscription  recording  the  restoration  of  a 
Roman  church  at  Sion  as  early  as  a.d.  387.  Several  of  the 
Chablais  benefices  belonged  to  this  abbey,  and  its  abbot  was  our 
Saint^s  companion  in  consecrating  the  Bishop  of  Sion.  There  is 
an  autograph  in  the  grand  old  archives  of  the  abbey,  and  another 
in  the  town,  in  possession  of  the  family  of  De  Quartery,  to  one 
of  whose  ancestors  it  was  written.  At  Sion  the  pilgrim  stayed 
the  night  with  the  hospitable  Capuchin  Fathers,  and  in  the 
morning  visited  the  disused  but  well-preserved  and  most  vener* 
able  cathedral,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  Valeria,  where  our  Saint 
preached  that  series  of  controversial  sermons  which  had  so  much 
to  do  with  bringing  back  the  town  to  Catholic  unity.  Half  the 
inhabitants  had  embraced  the  so-called  Reform,  and  strife  had 
run  so  high  that  the  civil  authorities  had  forbidden  all  sermons 
on  disputed  matters,  a  prohibition  which  was  providentially 
relaxed  for  him.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  M.  Hamon  is  mis* 
taken  in  saying  that  the  town  authorities  of  Sion  met  our  Saint 
at  Merges  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  which  would  be  more  than  a 
day's  journey.  The  place  of  meeting  was  Pont  de  Morges,  an 
hour's  distance. 

It  only  remains  now  to  give  an  outline  of  the  Italian  part  of 
the  pilgrim's  journey.  Chambery  lies  on  the  way,  with  its 
ancient  and  famous  Visitation,  situated,  with  other  religious 
houses,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  called  Calvary.  The  throat  of 
St.  Francis  is  here,  and  a  rib  of  St  Jane,  and  a  rich  collection  of 
autographs  of  both  saints.  Turin,  our  next  stopping  place,  is 
closely  connected  with  our  Saint,  as  being  the  capital  of  his  country. 
He  went  there  to  qualify  himself  as  advocate,  he  was  sum- 
moned thither  by  the  duke  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
his  mission  in  the  Chablais,  he  called  there  on  his  journeys  to 
Rome  and  Milan,  but  his  chief  visit  to  Turin  was  for  a  period  of 
three  months  just  before  his  death,  when  he  stayed  in  a  narrow 
cell  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Feuillants,  now  the  famous  Church 
of  La  Consolata.  The  present  Visitation  is  nest  door  to  this. 
The  holy  winding  sheet,  which  he  venerated  with  such  devotion, 
and  on  which  his  tears  and  sweat  dropped  while  he  was  exposing 
it  for  the  veneration  of  the  people,  is  in  its  own  beautiful  chapel 
at  the  cathedral,  which  is  only  one  of  innumerable  fine  churches 
here.     No  less  than  fifteen  have  been  built  since  1870. 

At  the  Visitation  there  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  autographs. 
Here  also  is  the  authentic  portrait,  the  features  of  which  are  well 
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known  by  photographs,  but  in  which  it  is  most  interesting  to 
see  the  colours,  the  fresh  ruddy  complexion  and  deep-blue  eyes. 
At  the  Royal  Library  there  is  one  autograph,  framed,  and  at  the 
Grand  Mastership  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus 
there  are  two.  There  must  be  many  also  in  private  families. 
The  pilgrim  found  one  in  the  Barolo  family,  who  had  also  pos- 
sessed for  some  time  the  famous  livret,  containing  the  questions  of 
St.  Jane  and  the  answers  of  St.  Francis,*  which  they  generously 
restored  to  the  Visitation.  This  family  had  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  home  to  Silvio  Pellico  on  his  release  from  captivity,  and 
he  was  so  greatly  taken  with  this  little  work  that  he  brought  out 
an  edition  of  it  in  French  with  an  exact  Italian  translation.  In 
the  state  archives  at  Turin  there  is  a  famous  collection  of  auto- 
graphs of  St.  Francis,  most  of  them  on  diocesan  matters.  These 
were  edited  by  Datta,  with  other  letters,  in  the  two  supplementary 
volumes  of  Blaise's  edition,  and  are  incorporated  with  the  other 
letters  in  more  recent  editions.  Some  of  the  originals  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  journey  from  Turin  to  Rome,  rapid  and  unbroken  though 
it  was,  had  in  its  perfect  beauty  a  necessary  teaching  for  the 
student  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  The  air  is  impregnated  with 
sunshine  and  health-giving  odours,  the  land  is  adorned  as  for  a 
great  festa  of  nature  with  flowers  and  banner-like  broad-leaved 
shrubs,  and  festoons  of  vines  from  tree  to  flowering  tree.  The 
blue  Mediterranean,  laden  with  a  thousand  memories,  ripples 
round  the  wood-crowned  headlands  into  its  countless  bays,  white 
fringed  and  softly  curved.  The  waves  laugh  and  dance  as  their 
beloved  sunlight  kisses  them,  and  the  heart  and  spirits  respond 
in  lightsomeness  and  gladness.  Yes,  he  is  ignorant  of  a  potent 
influence  in  the  character  of  the  half  Italian- bred  saint  and  poet 
who  has  not  seen  and  felt — say,  at  Nervi  or  Spezzia,  or  Santa 
Margarita,  the  beauty,  the  magnetism,  the  thrilling  life  of  an 
Italian  May-morning  by  the  sea. 

But  here  is  Rome  and  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage.  Our  Saint 
visited  the  Eternal  City  twice,  once  as  a  young  man,  immediately 
after  leaving  Padua,  and  again  on  his  appointment  to  the  coad- 
jutorship  of  Geneva.  His  visits  to  the  Seven  Churches  and  the 
catacombs,  his  audience  with  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  and  his  ex- 
amination, are  carefully  recorded  by  his  historians,t  and  give  a 
special  impetus  to  the  pilgrim's  devotion  in  visiting  those  sacred 
shrines,  and  paying  his  humble  filial  tribute  of  veneration  to  him 
in  whom  that  same  supreme  office  is  now  embodied.  The  Tor 
di  Specchi,  also,  and  the  Chiesa  Nuova  have  their  recorded  asso- 

*  See  "  Letters  to  Persons  in  Religion,"  v.  2. 
t  Charles  Auguste,  Books  i.  iv. 
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ciations  with  him.  At  the  former  he  said  Mass  oq  the  feast  of 
St.  Frances  of  Rome  in  1599,  and  there  is  a  note  in  a  MS. 
volume  in  the  Vallicella  Library,  now  confiscated  for  the  public 
use,  to  the  eflfect  that  *'the  Blessed  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  stayed  a  day  and  a  night,  accordino^  to  the  custom,  with, 
the  Fathers  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova."  St.  Philip  was  dead  then, 
but  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  two  Saints  had  met,  though 
perhaps  not  to  know  one  another,  on  St.  Francis's  first  visit 
three  years  before  St.  Philip's  death. 

There  are  autographs  and  important  records  in  most  of  the 
great  libraries  of  Rome.  The  original  of  "Les  Controverses  ^' 
is  in  the  Chigi  library.  In  the  Vatican  library  there  are  several 
original  pieces,  and  in  the  Vatican  archives  there  is  a  whole  series 
of  autograph  letters,  chiefly  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Savoy,  some 
of  which  have  been  published  at  Rome,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  "  Melanges  d'Archeologie  et  d'Histoira'' 

There  is  a  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Rome,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  but  it  remain^  only  on  sufferance,  and  its  patient  inmates 
seem  almost  like  prisoners.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  Chiesa  Nuova  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  Don  Bosco's 
great  institution  attached,  must  be  also  considered  a  monument 
in  Rome  to  our  glorious  Saint,  the  patron  of  Don  Bosco's  Orders 
and  of  all  his  works.  And  now  this  sketch  must  be  concluded. 
The  "  land ''  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  has  been  visited,  all  the 
scenes  closely  associated  with  him,  excepting  Padua  and  Grenoble, 
have  been  more  or  less  fully  described ;  his  "  works ''  are  a  much 
larger  subject,  of  which  comparatively  little  has  been  said  here 
because  it  must  be  treated  fully  elsewhere.  The  fact  is  that  these 
"  works  '^  will  shortly  speak  for  themselves  in  the  new  edition 
which  is  about  to  be  made,  and  which  the  writer  of  this  paper 
here  brings  before  English-speaking  readers.  It  has  long  been 
felt  by  deeper  students  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  that  such  a  new 
edition  was  necessary  for  the  glory  of  the  Saint  himself,  and  the 
recent  declaration  of  the  Doctorate  has  made  it  necessary  also  for 
the  glory  of  the  Church.     There  are  three  reasons  for  this. 

The  first  is,  that  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  "  Complete 
Works,^'  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  large  mass  of  entirely 
authentic  unedited  matter  has  been  discovered,  enough  probably 
to  fill  three  lar^e  volumes. 

1.  The  posthumous  work  called  by  its  editors  "Les  Con- 
troverses.^'  This,  excepting  the  section  on  the  Pope,  is  condemned 
even  by  those  who  reprint  it,  so  entirely  corrupted  was  the 
Saint's  text  by  its  first  editor.  Migne  and  Vivfes  reproduce  the 
note  in  which  Blaise,  while  praising  his  amended  version  of  this 
one  part,  destroys  the  authority  of  the  rest.  "  This  piece,^^  he 
says,  "already  forms  part   of  the  treatise  'Des  Controverses/ 
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but  so  disfigured  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  it  here  as 
umeditedJ'  An  English  translation*  has  been  made  from  the 
original  manuscripts,  but  the  time  is  more  than  ripe  for  the 
appearance  of  the  French  text,  and  further  sheets  have  been  dis- 
covered since  the  appearance  of  the  English  translation. 

2.  A  large  number  of  unprinted  autograph  letters,  memoires: 
and  ^'  notes.'^  Also  hrowilloiia,  or  first  copies,  of  many  of  the 
printed  works,  with  variations,  the  importance  of  which  we  have 
indicated  in  speaking  of  the  Annecy  MSS.  We  may  include 
under  this  head  various  pieces  which  have  been  printed  only  in 
obscure  and  scattered  publications. 

3.  Certain  treatises  of  which  the  originals  have  not  beea 
found,  but  of  which  authentic  copies  exist  in  the  processes  of 
canonization. 

The  second  reason  for  a  new  edition  is  the  necessity  of  revising^ 
many  of  the  printed  works.  These  may  be  arranged  under  twe 
general  heads :  those  published  by  the  Saint  himself,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  only  three  of  importance — the  *'  Introduction,^* 
the  "Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God/^  and  the  "Standard  of  the 
Cross  ^^ — and  those  published  posthumously.  The  question  at 
present  is  of  these  posthumous  works,  which,  omitting  the  '^  Con- 
troverses,^^  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  sermons,  letters,, 
various  other  short  writings. 

1.  The  sermons  must  be  subjected  to  close  criticism.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  written  not  by  the  Saint  himself  but 
by  his  hearers.  That  subdivision  which  is  called  the  "  Confer- 
ences,^' addressed  to  the  Sisters  of  Annecy,  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  correct  in  substance  and  form ;  very  many  of  the  others 
must  be  treated  as  doubtful.  The  first  edition,  1641,  was  con- 
sidered so  unsatisfactory  that  St.  Jane  had  it  stopped  by  royal 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edition  of  1643,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  out  according  to  St.  Jane's 
directions,  and  which  has  been  blindly  followed  in  succeeding 
editions  down  to  and  including  that  of  Migne,  is  found  so  faulty 
by  Vives,  the  latest  publisher,  that  he  has  returned  to  the  dis- 
credited edition  of  1641  ! 

2.  The  letters  must  be  re-edited  according  to  the  originals,, 
which  still  to  a  great  extent  exist.  In  their  first  printing,  which 
began  within  three  years  of  the  Saint's  death,  it  was  almost  un- 
avoidable that  parts  should  be  omitted  or  slightly  altered  which 
concerned  persons  then  living.  The  chief  object  in  publishing 
them  was  edification,  and  this  fact  again  led  to  man}"-  alterations^ 
under  an  impression  that  there  was  only  need  to  consider  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine.     Sometimes  two  or  three  letters  have 
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been  shortened  and  joined  into  one,  with  the  iTsult  occasionally 
of  easting  a  doubt  on  the  jj^enuineness  of  the  |)iece,  throui^h  the 
apparently  irreconcileable  differences  of  part  from  part.  Letters 
more  recently  printed  have  been  injured  by  the  incompetence  or 
carelessness- of  their  editors.  This  applies  especially  to  the  two 
supplementary  volumes  of  Letters,  published  by  Blaise  under  the 
authority  and  editorship  of  Datta,  who  was  afterwards  dismissed 
from  his  post  of  custodian  of  the  archives  at  Turin  for  embezzle- 
ment. These  letters  are  incredibly  faulty,  and  have  simply  been 
incorporated  with  their  faults  in  the  more  recent  editions  of 
Migne  and  Vives. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  other  short  writings  composed  by  the 
Saint  or  attributed  to  him,  the  compilers  of  a  new  edition  must 
be  prepared  not  only  to  criticize  and  classify  and  qualify  as 
doubtful,  but  also  boldly  to  omit  a  certain  number  which  can  be 
proved  not  to  be  works  of  the  Saint  at  all  but  only  of  his 
admirers.  All  students  of  the  "complete  works"  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  sort  of  jungle  of  "little  treatises ^^  and 
"meditations"  and  "prayers,"  into  which  they  come  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  high  road  of  the  great  works  and  the  clear  if 
chartless  tracts  of  the  "  letters  "  and  "  sermons."  The  necessity 
and  nature  of  an  editor's  work  here  are  obvious. 

The  third  reason  that  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  a  new 
■edition,  is  the  new  light  which  can  be  thrown  even  upon  the 
"  Standard  of  the  Cross,"  the  "  Introduction,"  the  "  Treatise  on 
the  Love  of  God,"  by  the  discovery  of  the  Saint^s  autograph 
notes,  some  of  them  made  after  the  last  edition  which  was 
published  during  his  life,  and  by  the  comparison  of  various 
printed  and  manuscript  texts.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
*' Introduction." 

The  great  aim  of  this  new  edition  must  be  to  provide  a 
perfectly  genuine  text.  Such  an  aim  is  incumbent  on  all  editors 
of  great  works,  but  it  is  imperative  on  those  who  edit  a  Doctor 
of  the  Church.  The  character  of  his  writing  makes  the  duty  of 
fidelity  still  more  urgent.  His  mind  and  style  were  so  fine^  his 
genius  sometimes  so  subtly  hidden  under  the  ban  homme,  his 
theory  of  practical  virtue  is  so  exactly  in  the  mean  between 
severity  and  softness,  that  the  alteration  or  omission  of  a  word 
may  spoil  the  effect.  The  harmony  is  so  wide  and  full  that  a 
dissonance  is  liable  to  be  introduced  imperceptibly  if  once  the 
true  score  be  left.  This  fidelity  must  apply  also  to  his  ortho- 
graphy. If  we  could  sacrifice  something  of  his  importance  as  a 
great  writer  of  the  French  language,  we  must  have  in  at  least 
one  edition  the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Church. 
His  position  here  is  unique.  He  is  the  only  doctor  whose 
authorized  works  are  in  a  tongue  which  is  at  once  living  and  yet 
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not  modern^  which  has  gone  since  his  time  to  a  further  stage  of 
development.  It  seems  necessary  now  to  fix  his  words,  and 
there  would  seem  to  he  but  one  true  general  rule  in  this — ^viz.^ 
to  give  them  as  he  wrote  them,  with  the  few  interpretations 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  one  can  distinguish  to  the  modern 
reader's  advantage  between  typographical  and  grammatical 
differences,  and  one  can  use  that  liberty  which  is  one  of  the  very 
characteristics  of  his  age,  a  liberty  which  makes  the  Saint  himself 
spell  the  same  word  differently  on  the  same  page,  to  form  a 
standard  or  average  orthography,  at  least  for  each  great  work. 
His  earlier  and  his  later  spelling  are  not  precisely  alike. 

Such  an  edition  as  is  here  projected  would  seem  necessary  to  be 
made  by  the  Church  herself  in  the  absence  of  volunteers,  but  it 
happens  that  those  are  ready  to  undertake  it  who  have  all  the 
necessary  qualifications — his  own  daughters  of  the  Visitation  at 
Annecy.  They  possess  already  a  large  number  of  the  autograph* 
and  other  documents  which  are  required,  and  they  are  in  easy 
communication  with  those  who  possess  the  rest.  They  have  a 
large  practical  acquaintance  with  the  text,  a  familiarity  with  the 
spirit  which  years  of  study  could  not  give,  and  a  filial  instinct 
which  a  merely  adopted  son  or  daughter  could  hardly  acquire. 
They  are  above  all  sordid  motives,  and  have  but  the  one  desire 
of  promoting  their  Father^s  glory.  And  lastly,  they  have  an 
immovable  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  fidelity  to  his  words,  a 
conviction  which  makes  them  humbly  confident  and  determined 
as  to  their  end  and  aim,  without  injuring  their  willingness  to- 
accept  necessary  help  and  guidance  as  to  the  means,  a  conviction 
which  makes  their,  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  control 
over  their  own  possessions,  a  conviction  which  has  made  them 
both  work  and  wait  patiently  all  these  years  rather  than  produce 
or  voluntarily  tolerate  anything  which  is  not,  as  far  as  may  be,  a 
perfect  representation  of  a  perfect  teaching. 

Henry  Benedict  Mackey,  O.S.B* 
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Art.  II.— ROSMINIAN   ONTOLOGISM. 

1.  A  Dialogue  on  the  Lute  Encyclical  on  Liberty  and  the 

Light  of  Natural  Reason.     By  a  Thomist.     London: 
Burns  &  Oates. 

2.  Roamini  a  Christian  Philosopher,  as  understood  by  his  own 

School.     By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Eyre  Jarvis.     Second 
Edition.     Market  Weighton  :  St.  William's  Press.     1888. 

TO  a  Catholic  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  sincerely  the  followers 
of  Rosmini  submitted  to  the  condemnation,  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Office,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1887,  of 
forty  propositions  of  their  master.  Some  of  the  letters,  as,  for 
example,  those  in  which  Father  Louis  Lanzoni,  General  Superior 
of  the  Rosminian  Congregation,  Father  Casara  of  the  same 
Congregation,  Provost  Aug.  Moglia,  Professor  Jos.  Rossi  and 
others,  expressed  their  submission,  are  spendid  proofs  of  a  truly 
Catholic  spirit.*  Also  in  England  Father  Lockhart,  Procurator 
General  of  the  Fathers  of  Charity,  declared  (The  Tablet,  March 
24,  1888,  p.  484),  in  the  name  of  his  Institute,  that  as  faithful 
Catholics  and  disciples  of  Rosmini  they  accept  whatever  comes 
to  them,  with  the  authm^ty  of  the  Holy  See.  He  says  with 
reason  "  as  disciples  of  Rosmini,"  for  Rosmini  himself,  "  lauda- 
biliter  se  subjecit,^^  when  in  1849  two  publications  of  his  ("Le 
cinque  Piaghe  della  Chiesa,"  and  "  Costituzione  Secondo  la 
Giustizia  Sociale ")  were  proscribed ;  and  he  wrote  on  that 
occasion,  like  another  Fenelon,  the  following  noble  words  :  '^  If 
we  vvish  only  what  God  wishes,  we  shall  always  enjoy  that  peace 
of  Christ  which  contains  every  good.  The  unforeseen  and 
unexpected  prohibition  of  two  little  books  of  mine  was  not  able 
to  prevent  me  from  submitting  myself  with  all  sincerity  of  heart 
to  what  the  competent  authority  thought  good.^^ 

After  this  submission  of  the  Rosminians  one  migrht  have 
anticipated  that  the  controversies,  which  were  not  always 
conducted  with  the  calmness  that  both  charity  and  love  of  truth 
demand,  and  which,  chiefly  in  the  North  of  Italy,  had  increased 
to  a  fatal  extent,  would  at  length  disappear.  We  consequently 
were  very  anxious  to  see  the  first  publications  issued  by  those  who 
formerly  professed  themselves  the  followers  of  Rosmini.  And,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  above-mentioned  pamphlets  are  the  first,  at 
least  in  this  country,  in  which,  after  the  condemnation  of  those 
propositions,  the  most  fundamental  Rosminian  doctrine  is  again 

*  See  a  collection  of  such  letters  in  La  Scienza  e  la  Fede,  vol.  cl.,  fasc. 
889,  p.  107.    Napoli,    1888. 
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proposed.  And  how?  We  are  sorry  that  on  this  point  we 
cannot  suppress  our  serious  apprehensions. 

Under  the  title  "A  Dialogue  on  the  Late  Encyclical," 
mentioned  in  the  first  place,  nobody  certainly  would  expect  to 
find  an  apology  for  Rosminian  ontologism.  Yet  this  pamphlet 
is  nothing  else.  We  quite  disapprove  of  the  title  itself,  therefore, 
to  begin  with ;  and  that  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
the  Encyclical  of  the  very  Pope  who  condemned  all  the  essential 
<loctrines  of  Rosmini,  is  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  Rosmini's  errors ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  author  calls  himself  a  Thomist  instead  of  a  Rosminian, 
although  the  Pope  himself  openly  declared  the  contradiction 
which  exists  between  St.  Thomas  and  Rosmini.  This  is  a  fact 
which  deserves  attention.  The  decree  condemning  the  forty  propo- 
sitions, though  issued  on  the  14th  of  December,  1887,  was  kept 
back  till  the  7th  of  March,  1888,  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Under  that  date  Cardinal  Monaco,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office,  communicated  the  decree 
to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  accompanying  it  with 
a  letter,  in  which  he  directs  the  bishops 

To  exercise  pastoral  zeal  and  vigilance  to  preserve  their  flocks  from 
the  poison  of  the  condemned  doctrines,  to  induce  such  as  are  already 
favourable  thereto  to  receive  with  docile  hearts  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  specially  to  direct  their  efforts  to  the  proper  training 
of  young  Seminarians  in  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
drawn  from  the  pure  source  of  the  Holy  Fathers  ....  and,  above  all, 
from  the  Angelic  Doctoi^  St,  Thomas  Aquinas, 

But  let  us  examine  the  statements  made  in  the  little  pamphlet 
before  us.  The  Pope  in  his  Encyclical  on  Liberty  explains  the 
natural  law  as  follows  :  "  Lex  naturalis  scripta  est  et  insculpta  in 
iiominum  animis  singulorum,  quia  ipsa  est  humana  ratio  recte 

facere  jubens  et  peccare  vetans Consequitur  ut  naturae 

lex  sit  ipsa  lex  ceterna  insita  in  iis  qui  ratione  utuntur,  eosque 
inclinans  ad  debit um  actum  et  finem,  eaque  est  Ipsa  Sterna 
Ratio  Creatoris,  universumque  mundum  Gubernantis  Dei." 
{[We  italicise  the  words  as  they  are  in  the  pamphlet].  In  these 
words,  according  to  our  author,  we  have  either  ontologism  or 
pantheism,  unless  we  understand  them  in  his,  Rosminian,  sense 
^pp.  5,  11).     Let  us  see. 

What  is  law  ?  The  Signer  Professore,  as  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  styles  himself,  answers :  "  Law  is  the  rule  of  what  we 
ought  to  do  or  omit  doing."  Hence,  "  a  law  is  an  idea ;  it  exists 
only  in  the  mind."  .  .  .  .  "  Now  if  the  law  is  an  idea,  or  concept, 
or  notion  of  the  mind,  then  the  natural  law,  if  it  be  a  true  law, 
must  be  a  notion  or  idea.'' 
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For  this  statement  the  author  quotes  St.  Thomas  (IV.   Sent., 
Dist  33,  quaest.  1  art.  1)  :  Lex  naturalis  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
conceptio   homini  naturaliter  indita,   qua  dirigitur  ad  conveni- 
enter  agendum  in   aetionibus  propriis.     Putting  in  italics  the 
words  nihil  aliv/i  and  conceptio,  he  changes,  and  in  no  incon- 
siderable depjree,  the  meaning  of  St.  Thomas.      In  the  article 
quoted  St.  Thomas  proposes  to  himself  the  question :  Utrum 
habere  plures  uxores  sit  contra  legem  naturae,  and,  as  usual,  his 
first  concern  is  to  make  each  term  of  his  question  clear.     What 
is  "  nature  ?  "  and  what  is  "  law  of  nature  ?  "     In  men,  he  says^ 
'^  naturalis   conceptio   ei   indita   qua    dirigitur    ad    operandum 
convenienter,  lex  naturae  vel  jus  naturale  dicitur.^*     Therefore  in 
the  words    quoted    the  emphasis   is   not   exclusively,   though 
chiefly,  on  conceptio,  the  whole  phrase  being  conx^eptio  homini 
Tiaturaliter  indita  (how  these  words  are  to  be  understood  will  be 
explained  later  on) ;  thus,  the  words  nihil  aliud  do  not  refer  to 
conceptio  alone.      Evidently  two  things  are  expressed  in  this 
compound  phrase,  which  St.  Thomas  explains  in  other  places 
thus :  "Ad  legem  naturae  pi^rtinent  ea  ad  quae  homo  naturaliter 
inclinatur,    inter  quae  homini  proprium  est,    ut    inclinetur  ad 
agendum  secundum  rationera.     Ad  rationem  autem  pertinet,  ex 
communibus  ad  propria  procedere^^  (Sum.  Theol.  1,  2,  quaest.  97^ 
art.  4).     But  we  shall  not  insist  too  much  on  this  point;  the 
distinction  of  St.  Thomas  will  be  fully  explained  further  on.    To 
our  surprise,  however,  the  Signer  Professore  does  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  word  conceptio  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  conceptuSy 
or  idea.     If  he  does  not  distinguish  between  these  two  terms,  we 
assure  him  that  St.  Thomas  does.     The  Angelic  Doctor  never 
uses  the  word  idea  (=conceptus)  for  law  ;  and,  according  to  the 
most  elementary  notions  of  logic,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  law 
cannot  be  an  idea.     In  the  question,  *'  Utrum  lex  sit  aliquid 
rationis'^  (Sum.  Theol.  ],  2,  quaest.  90,  art.  1),  and  everywhere 
else,  St.  Thomas  answers :  Yes,  it  is  a  "principium,^^  a  "  regula 
et  mensura  actuum  *' — in  other  words,  it  is  a  judicium^  which 
consists  "  in  compositione  et  divisione,  in  affirmatione  et  uega- 
tione,^^  but  not  a  "  simplex  apprehensio  mentis,"  or  an  idea. 
Thus  a  law,  as  every  other  judgment,  presupposes  the  ideas  of  the 
subject  and  the  predicate,  and  consists  in  connecting  both  by 
aflSrmation,  or  dissociating  them  from  each  other  by  negation. 
If  this  nexus  be  clear  as  soon  as  we  apprehend  the  terms,  we 
call  such  a  judgment  a  'Veritas  per  se  nota,"  or  a  principle. 
Thus   in   speculativisy  the  first   and  highest  principle  is  the 
principle    of  contradiction ;     and    in  practicis — as    we    shall 
presently  see — the  maxim,  that  good  is  to  be  done  and  evil  to 
be  avoided. 

Our  "  Thomist  '^  continues : 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  natural  law  is  a  concept  or  notion  of 
the  mind.  Now  the  natural  law  is  the  most  universal  of  all  laws 
«...  (therefore)  ...  .  it  is  plain  that  the  natural  or  supreme  law 
must  be  the  most  supreme ,  notion — the  most  universal  concept  of 
all  ...  • 

The  Signer  Professore  must  pardon  us  if  we  call  this  argument 
a  paralogism.  First,  is  it  true  that  the  natural  law  is  only  one 
law,  to  which  consequently  one  "  idea  "  corresponds  ?  St.  Thomas 
speaks  of  a  number  of  "  prsecepta  legis  naturalis,"  to  which,  of 
course,  as  many  "ideas'^  necessarily  correspond.  The  Angelic 
Doctor  grants,  it  is  true,  that  *' omnia  ista  prsecepta  legis 
naturae,  inquantum  referuntur  ad  unum  primum  prseceptum, 
habent  rationem  unius  legis  naturalis'^  (Sum.  Theol.  1,  2,  qusest. 
94,  art  2,  ad.  1).  As  we  stated  already,  this  "  primum  prseceptum 
legis ''  is  "  quod  bonum  est  faciendum  et  prosequendum,  et  malum 
vitandum."  This,  then,  may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  our 
author,  in  Tnorals  the  most  universal  "idea."  But  from  this 
most  universal  "  idea,"  in  or  dine  7)ioralif  the  Signor  Professore, 
by  an  incomprehensible  salto  mortale,  makes  "the  most  universal 
concept  of  all,"  and  adds,  "this  is  the  concept  of  being  or  exist- 
ence— the  most  universal  possible  thought."  To  make  his 
mistake  still  worse,  he  explains  why  judging  of  the  goodness 
is  the  same  as  judging  of  the  being  of  things."^  The  reason  he 
gives  is  that  St.  Thomas  says :  "  Bonum  et  ens  sunt  idem  secun- 
dum rem."  Thus,  the  author  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  principle 
regards  the  bonum  ontologicum,  not  the  bonum  morale,  Onto- 
logicaly  it  is  true,  that  '^  bonum  et  ens  convertuntur  ;  "  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  moral  goodness.  No  doubt  St.  Thomas  says 
in  the  same  place  (qusest.  94,  art.  2)  :  ^'  Primum  principium  in 
ratione  practica  est,  quod  fundatur  supra  rationem  boni,  quse  est : 
bonum  est  quod  omnia  appetunt."  But,  firstly,  these  words 
clearly  indicate  the  distinction  we  made  above  between  idea  and 
principle  {or  judgment).  St.  Thomas  says,  not  as  the  Signor 
Professore,  the  natural  law  is  the  "  ratio  boni,*'  but  the  first 
principle  of  morality  (in  which  the  natural  law  may  be  considered 
as  one)  \q  founded  on  the  ratio  boni.  Therefore  the  ratio,  or  idea 
boni,  comes  first,  and  then  the  mind  forms  the  judgment  (or 
principle),  bonum  faciendum.  Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  St. 
Thomas  gives  the  most  universal  ratio  boni,  on  which  the  idea 

*  Here  the  author  simply  substitutes  judging  for  idea,  as  if  idea  and 
judicium  were  synonymous.  In  the  opinion  of  Kosmini,  it  is  true,  every  idea, 
except  that  of  being,  is  a  kind  of  judgment — namely,  the  composition  of  our 
sensations  with  that  innate  idea,  or  the  application  of  that  idea  to  our 
different  sensations,  l^ut  such  is  not  the  case,  even  in  Rosmini's  own  views, 
with  the  first  idea.  This,  the  idea  of  Bein;,',  is,  also  in  his  sj'stem,  nothing 
but  a  simplex  apprehensio,  or,  as  he  believes  it  to  be,  au  intuition. 
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of  every  particular  bonum,  consequently  also  that  of  the  bonum 
morale,  rests.  Thirdly,  even  if  here  there  were  question  of  that 
goodne88^  which  is  identical  with  being,  it  would  ba  unlawful  to 
substitute  the  idea  of  the  one  for  the  idsa  of  the  other ;  because 
it  is  only  "  secundum  rem/*  as  St.  Thomas  says,  that  ontological 
goodness  and  being  are  the  same,  not  idecditer  or  forraaliter. 
The  ideas  of  the  two  are  quite  different  one  from  the  other. 

By  this  illogical  process  the  author  makes  from  the  natural  law 
'''the  idea  of  being  considered  as  the  rule  of  moral  judgment.'^ 
Now  he  has  to  explain  the  "  idea  of  being."     What  is  this  term 
Being  ?      The    pamphlet    thus   proceeds :    "  The   Tvatiiral  law 
written  in  our  minds  is  the  Eternal  law  itself  or  the  Etei^nal 
Reason."     The  Eternal  Reason  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  God 
Himself.    May  we  hold,  then,  that  the  natural  object  of  our  mind 
(the  ''  idea  of  being  ")  is  God  ?   This  would  "  be  downright  onto- 
logism."      And   Rosminians,   of  course,   detest   ontologism,    as 
understood  by  them — for  Rosmini  wrote  a  special  book  against 
Gioberti^s  ontologism.     But  if  the  natural  law  is  not  God,  then 
at  must  be  a  created  thing.     In  this  case,   however,  it  is  no 
longer  eternal  law.     How  are  we  lo  escape  from  this  dilemma  ? 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  author  thus  puts  himself 
into  a  faucied  dilemma,  which,  in  reality,  does  not  exist.     The 
natural  law  is  not  the  Eternal  law  or  the  Eternal  Reason  forma- 
liter y  nor  do  St.  Thomas  and  the  Papal  Encyclical  really  say  so, 
as  our  "  Thomist  '^  believes.     It  is  true  that  the  Encyclical  can 
be  made  to  say  so — i.e.,  provided  it  is  misunderstood.     Nobody 
^an,   however,  reasonably   conceive   that   the  Pope  speaks  in  a 
pantheistic  sense,  as  if  natural  law  and  eternal  law,  natural  reason 
-and  Eternal  Reason,  were  the  same;  that  between  them  there  is 
no  difference.    But  St.  Thomas  does  not  even  "seem^^  to  identify 
natural  and  Eternal  Reason.    He  says  distinctly  that  *'  in  rational! 
•creatura  participatur  ratio  aeterna^'  (Sum.  Theol.  1,  2,  quaest. 
91,  art.  2).    And  he  explains  in  what  this  participation  consists : 
the  rational  creature  has  "  naturalem  inclinationem  ad  debitum 
actum  et  finem ;  et  talis  participatio   legis  seternaj  in  rational! 
creatura  lex  naturalis  dicitur."     But  why  does  God  give  to  the 
rational  creature  a  natural  inclination  towards  the  right  action 
and  the   right   aim?      St.   Thomas   answers:     Natural  law  is 
nothing  else  but  the  way  in  which   God^s  Providence  guides 
everything.     Now,  in  rational  creatures  themselves  there  is  a 
kind  of  Providence,  because  they  have  to  provide  lor  themselves 
and  for  others.     Therefore  God*s  Providence  has  to  provide  for 
these  rational  creatures  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  for  others, 
and  He  does  so  by  giving  them  a  natural  inclination  ad  debitum 
actum  et  finem,  and  in  this  consists  the  participation  of  Eternal 
Reason.     What  in  the  Eternal  Reason  is  per  se,  ex  toto,  in 
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universo,  is  In  the  created  reason  or  in  the  rational  creature,  per 
Deum,  ex  parte,  in  particulari.  Thus  the  following  words  of 
St.  Thomas  assume  altogether  a  different  appearance  from  that 
which  they  have  in  our  author's  eyes :  "  Unde  Psalmista  quaestiorii: 
Quia  ostendit  nobis  bonxz,  respondens  dicit :  Signatum  est  super- 
nos  lumen  vultns  tvd,  Domine;  quasi  lumen  rationis  naturaiis, 
quo  discernimus,  quid  sit  bonum  et  quid  malum  (quod  pertinet  ad 
naturalem  legem)^  nihil  aliud  sit  quam  impressio  luminis  divini  in 
nobis/^  In  other  words  :  God  gave  us  the  light  of  natural  reason^ 
by  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and 
thus  we  are  a  likeness  of  the  eternal  light  or  the  Eternal  Reason. 
As  St.  Thomas  in  another  place  explains  the  same  expression 
''  lumen  vultus  tui  ^' :  "  quod  est  lumen  rationis  naturaiis,  in  qua 
est  imago  Dei^'  (In  Ep.  ad  Bom.  cap.  2,  lect:  3.  Cf.  Quaest. 
Disput.  "  De  spiritualit.  animae/^  art.  10).  Therefore  the  natural 
light  and  the  Divine  light,  the  natural  law  and  the  Eternal  law, 
are  not  the  same  formaliter  but  exemplariter  (and  in  some  way 
virtualiter),  as  a  portrait  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  it  represents,  or  as  a  printed  page  {impressio)  is- 
the  same  as  the  type. 

But  we  have  to  see  how  our  author  escapes  from  his  fancied 
dilemma : — 

The  natural  law  is  either  God  (!),  or  it  is  a  created  thing :  if  we- 
say  it  is  God,  we  are  ontologists ;  if  we  say  it  is  created,  it  is  no  longer 
the  eternal  law. 

The  solution  he  gives  is  this  :  It  is  neither  God  nor  a  created 
thing.  Proof:  it  is  not  God,  for  law  is  idea,  ideal  being,  whereas 
God  is  '^  Subsistent  Being  itself.'*  It  is  not  a  created  thing — why  ? 
Because  "  all  created  things  are  mutable,  contingent,  temporal, 
not  eternal,"  while  **  we  conceive  the  natural  law  as  having 
the  character  of  immutability,  necessity,  eternity  with  which 
it  exists  in  God,  as  all  admit/'  St.  Thomas,  in  his  article 
"  XJtrum  lex  naturae  mutari  possiV  does  not  admit  simplidter 
the  immutability  of  the  natural  law  cw  it  exists  in  men  ;  for,  as 
we  showed  above,  natural  law  in  the  rational  creature  is  only  a 
participation,  an  impression,  an  image  of  the  eternal  law. 
According  to  the  distinction  already  indicated,  St.  Thomas  says 
also  here :  "  Quantum  ad  prima  principia  legis  naturae,  lex  naturae 
est  omnino  immutabilis "  (because  the  rational  nature  of  men 
cannot  be  changed) ;  "  quantum  autem  ad  secunda  praecepta  qua& 
diximus  esse  quasi  quasdam  proprias  conclusiones  propinquas 
primis  principiis,  sic  lex  naturaiis  ....  potest  mutari  et  in 
aliquo  particulari,  et  in  paucioribus^'  ....  (Quaest.  9^,  art. 
5).     But  we  do  not  insist  on  this  point,  the  chief  question  beiu*" 
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What  Is  that  ideal  being  which  is  neither  God  nor  a  creature? 
Here  is  the  Professore's  answer  : 

It  is  that  **  Divine  light  stamped  upon  us  "  which  St.  Thomas  call* 
the  "  impression  of  the  First  Truth  "  (?),  and  the  "  illumination  '*  or 
"  participation  "  of  the  immutable  truth.  It  is,  in  short,  a  something 
Divine,  which  as  it  appears  to  us,  cannot  be  called  God ;  but  yet, 
because  Divine,  cannot  be  called  a  creature,  but  the  Divine  in  naturCy 
a  something  which  exists  between  God  and  the  creature  (p.  10). 

Here  we  venture  to  say  that  the  Signor  Professore  transgresses 
against  common  sense.  By  talking  of  a  thing  which  is  neither 
God  nor  creature  (i.e.,  not  God),  he  comes  in  collision  with  the 
principle  of  contradiction  itself.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  was  evidently 
in  order  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  Rosmini's  ideological 
doctrine,  laid  down  in  the  first  nine  of  the  ]?orty  Propositions, 
that  our  author  expressed  his  master's  doctrine  of  the  esse  as  the 
object  of  our  intuition  in  such  a  contradictory  manner.  Bat  we 
dare  not  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  this  attempt ;  because  one 
could  hardly  express  more  exactly  our  author's  doctrine  than  by 
repeating  the  words  of  the  fourth  of  those  condemned  proposi- 
tions :  **  Esse  indeterminatum  quod  procul  dubio  notum  est  omni- 
bus intelligentiis,  est  divinum  illud,  quod  homini  in  natura  mani- 
festatur.'^*  There  is  another  decree  of  the  Holy  See,  against 
which  it  would  seem  those  ofiend  who  speak  of  "something 
divine  '*  as  the  most  universal  idea.  Among  the  propositions, 
namely,  in  regard  to  which  the  Holy  Office  on  September  18, 
1861,  declared  that  they  could  not  be  taught  safely,  there  is  one, 
the  second,  which  runs  thus :  "  Illud  esse,  quod  in  omnibus,  et 
sine  quo  nihil  intelligimus,  est  esse  divinum.'^  It  is  true  that  our 
author  does  not  openly  declare  that  his  "most  universal  idea'' 
is  that  "  quod  in  omnibus,  et  sine  quo  nihil  intelligimus  "  ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  his  theory  some  such  affirmation  must 
be  understood. 

But,  abstracting  from  that  point,  how  is  it  possible  to  quote 
St.  Thomas  for  such  an  inconsistent  statement  ?  Does,  then, 
the  Angelic  Doctor  call  the  illumination  of  the  rational  creature 
by  the  eternal  light,  and  the  participation  of  the  Eternal  Reason 
in  the  created  reason,  "  something  divine/'  something  which  is 
neither  God  nor  created?  The  Signer  Professore  himself  knowa 
that  St.  Thomas  calls  the  lit^ht  of  reason  a  created  similitude  of 
the  divine  light,  but  he  tells  us  that,  in  saying  so, 

He  (St.  Thomas)  means    that    the    truth,  as  communicated  to  each 

1  -  —  -  —  ^ 

*  L'essere  indeterminato  (essere  ideale),  11  qunle  h  indubitatamente  palese  a. 
tutte  ie  intelligenze  (e  quel  divino  die)  r$i  maiiiresta  all'  uoino  iiella  natura. 
^Kosmini,  '*  Teosofia,"  vol.  iv.  num.  6  aiid  G,  i».  8. 
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intelligent  being,  begins  for  such  minds  at  that  time,  in  that  mode  and 
measure  in  which  it  pleases  God  to  communiciite  it.  .  .  .  (p.  12). 

So,  then,  if  it  did  not  please  God  to  co'mmuQicate  the  similitude 
of  the  divine  light  to  such  mind,  such  mind  would  not  see  any- 
thing of  truth  !  This  doctrine  altogether  subverts  the  rational 
nature  of  man.  Man  is  rational  by  his  very  essence,  and  he  has 
always  in  himself  a  created  similitude  of  the  divine  light  (namely, 
his  own  human  intellect),  and  not  merely  from  that  time,  in 
which  it  pleases  God  to  communicate  it.  Let  us  hear  St, 
Thomas  again.  He  says :  "  Impossible  est  quod  anima  hominis 
privetur  lumine  intellectus  agentis,  per  quod  principia  prima  in 
speculativis  et  operativis  nobis  innotescunt;  hoc  enim  lumen  est 
de  natura  ipsius  animce,  cum  per  hoc  sit  intellectualis,  de  quo 
lumine  dicitur  in  Ps.  4  :  '  Signatum  est  super  nos  lumen  vultus 
tui,  Domine"^  (Qusest.  Disput.  De  veritate,  qusest.  16,  art.  8). 
Now,  we  ask,  is  this  illumination  of  the  divine  light,  according  to 
St.  Thomas,  something  divine  in  us?  No,  it  is  de  natv/ra 
ipsius  anim^CBy  therefore  created  with  the  soul  itself.  St.  Thomas 
again  writes  as  follows  :  "  Lumen  natura  lis  rationis,  cum  per- 
tineat  ad  speciem,  animce  rationalis,  nunquam  privatur  ab 
anima,  impeditur  tamen  quandoque  a  proprio  actu  per  impedi- 
menta virium  inferiorum ''....  (Sum.  Theol.  2.  2£e.,  quaest.  15, 
art.  1). 

What,  however,  is  that  light  in  our  mind  which  belongs  to 
our  nature  as  rational  beings  ?  It  is  that  power  or  faculty  of 
our  mind  which  makes  understanding  possible  to  us  (in  acta 
primo  proximo).  The  Peripatetic  School  calls  it  intellectus  agens, 
and  St.  Thomas  explains  in  the  following  way  why  it  is  styled  a 
light:  "Est  etiam  (praeter  intellectura  possibilem,  qui,  quantum 
€st  de  se,  est  in  potentiu  ad  omnia  intelligibilia)  in  anima 
in  venire  quandam  virtutem  aetivam  immaterialem,  quae  ipsa 
phantasmataa  materialibusconditionibus  abstrahit;  et  hoc  pertinet 
ad  intellectum  agentem,  ut  intellectus  ugens  sit  quasi  quaedam 
virtus  participata  ex  substantia  superiori,  scilicet  Deo.  tJnde 
Philosophus  dicit,  quod  intellectus  agens  est  ut  habitus  quidam 
•eb  lumeu;  et  in  Ps.  4  dicitur:  'Signatum  est  super  nos  lumen 
vultus  tui,  Doniine'  "  (Quaest.  Disp.  De  Anima,  art.  5).  Hence 
the  illumination  of  the  divine  light,  or  the  *'  virtus  participata 
€x  Deo,"  is  a  faculty  or  a  power  of  our  mind  (intellectus  agens), 
•consequently  something  created  together  with  and  in  our  souL 
Again,  St.  Thomas  explains  in  another  way  the  relation  between 
the  divine  light  and  the  intellectual  light  in  man:  " Sicut  in. 
rebus  naturalibus  sunt  propria  principia  acciva  in  unoquoque 
genere,  licet  Deus  sit  causa  agens  prima  et  communis :  ita  etiam 
requiritur  proprium  lumen  intellectuale  in  homine,  quamvis 
Deus  sit  prima  lux  omnes  communiter  illuminans  {Ibid,  art.  4 
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ad  7).  In  what,  then,  consists  the  illumination  of  God  or  the 
impression  of  the  divine  light  in  our  mind?  Chiefly  in  two 
things  :  ^'  Actio  intellectus  dependet  a  Deo  quantum  ad  duo :  uno 
modo  in  quantum  ab  ipso  habet  perfectionem  sive  for  mam  per 
quam  agit  (namely,  the  reason^  or  the  intellectual  light) ;  alio 
modo  in  quantum  ab  ipso  movetur  ad  agendum  (for  the  '  causa 
secunda '  can  never  act  without  the  motion  of  the  *  causa  prima' " 
(Sum.  Theol.  1,  2,  quaest.  109,  art.  1).  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  two  points  he  says :  "Sic  igitur  intellectus  humanus 
habet  aliquam  formam,  scilicet  ipsum  intelligibile  lumen,  quod  est 
de  se  suflSciens  ad  qusedam  intelligibilia  cognoscenda."  ....  And 
he  adds  that  this  very  intellectual  light,  which  is  a  "forma"  of 
the  intellect  itself,  consequently  most  natural  and  intrinsic  to  the 
intellect,  is  the  illustration  of  God :  "  Ipsum  lumen  natv/rale, 
animcB  inditum,  est  illustratio  Dei,  qua  illustramur  ab  ipso  ad 
cognoscendum  ea  quae  pertinent  ad  naturalem  cognitionem" 
{Ibid,  ad  2).  We  ask  again  :  Does  St.  Thomas  teach  that  the 
"impression  of  the  First  Truth"  (?),  the  "illumination"  or 
^* participation  of  the  immutable  truth"  is  something  divine? 
Emphatically,  no.  The  participation  of  the  divine  light  in  us 
consists  in  this,  that  our  souls,  created  by  God,  have  in  their 
"intellectus  agens"  the  power  of  illuminating  everything,  that 
is  to  say,  of  making  it,  by  means  of  abstraction,  intelligible : 
^*  Cum  istud  lumen  intellectuale  ad  natnram  animce  pertineat, 
ab  illo  solo  est,  a  quo  animse  natura  creatur"  (QusDst.  Disp. 
"De  spiritualit.  animse,"  art.  10). 

Our  author  has  not  yet  done.  Before  concluding  he  makes 
another  statement : — 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  Encyclical  conclusively  teaches  with  all 
Oatholic  tradition,  that  there  is  a  law  which  is  implanted  in  every 

rational  creature  by  nature and  if  this  law  is  nothing  else  but 

an  idea,  or  notion  of  the  mind,  then  it  is  also  true,  according  to  the 
same  teaching  of  Catholic  tradition  and  the  Encyclical,  that  there  is 
^ome  idea,  which  is  innate,  or  born  in  the  human  mind ;  and,  therefore, 
any  system  of  ideology  which  makes  man  to  be  bom  without  any 
cognition,  and,  in  this  sense,  his  mind  a  **  tabula  rasa,"  is  opposed  to 
the  Papal  Document  and  to  Catholic  tradition  :  it  would  make  man  to 
be  born  into  this  world  without  a  law,  and  would  reduce  him  to  the 
state  of  the  brute. 

Here  our  "  Thomist  "  puts  off*  altogether  his  assumed  character. 
For  St.  Thomas,  who  undoubtedly  is  not  opposed  to  Catholic 
tradition,  states  in  most  distinct  terms  that  the  mind  is  a  tabula 
rasa  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  not  a  single  idea,  not  even  that 

of  the  natural  law,  innate  :  "  Intellectus  humanus est  in 

potentia  respect u  intelligibilium  ;  et  in  principle  est  sicut  tabula 
rasa,  in  qua  nihil  est  scriptum  (ut  Philosophus  3,  De  Anima 
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text.  14,  dicit).  Quod  manifeate  apparet  ex  hoe  quod  in  principia 
8umus  intelligentes  solum  in  potentia^postmodum  autem  efficimar 
intelligentes  in  actu^'  (Sum.  Theol.  1,  quaest.  79,  art.  2).  And 
again  he  says  with  Aristotle  :  "  Intellectus  quo  anima  intelli^it, 
non  habet  aliqiiaa  species  naturaliter  inditas,  sed  est  in  principia 
in  potentia  ad  hujusmodi  species  omnes'^  {Ibid,  qusBst.  84, 
aii;.  8).  Everywhere  and  always  St.  Thomas  repeats  this  funda- 
mental truth,  his  ideological  principle  being  "  nihil  est  in  intel- 
lect u,  nisi  prius  fuerit  in  sensu,"  or  '^  omnis  nostra  cognitio  incipit 
a  sensibus."  For  the  same  reason  he  maintains  the  necessity  of 
the  intellectus  agens,  which  has  to  illuminate,  that  is  to  say,  to 
make  intelligible  to  the  mind  the  objects  of  our  sensations,  which, 
as  such,  on  account  of  their  singularity  and  particularity,  are  not 
capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the  mind.  Even  the  "  actualena 
cognitionem  principiorum  (both  speculative  and  practical  prin- 
ciples) habere  non  potest  intellectus  possibilis,  nisi  per  intellectum 
agentem.  Cognitio  enim  principiorum  a  sensibilibus  accipitur, 
ut  dicitur  in  fine,  lib.  2,  Poster.^^  (Quaest.  Disp.  "  De  anima," 
art.  4  ad  6). 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  St.  Thomas  often  says  that  the  "  cognitio 
primorum  principiorum  est  nobis  innata  ^^  (Qusest.  Disput.  "  de 
Veritate,^^  qusest.  10,  art.  6  ad  6) ;  but  he  explains  most  clearly 
why  and  in  what  sense  he  uses  these  words.  In  the  article  just 
quoted,  he  says  that  our  knowledge  is  partly  from  within  and 
partly  from  without.  From  without,  because  the  objects  are 
outside  the  soul;  from  within,  because  the  intellectus  agens 
makes  them  actually  intelligible.  "  Quod  quidem  lumen  intel- 
lectus agentis  in  anima  rationali  procedit,  sicut  a  prima  origine,  a 
substantiis  separatis,  praecipue  a  Deo.*  Et  secundum  hoc  verum 
est,  quod  scientiam  a  sensibus  mens  nostra  accipit ;  nihilominus 
tamen  ipsa  anima  in  se  similitudines  rerum  format,  inquantum 
per  lumen  intellectus  agentis  effieiuntur  formae  a  sensibilibus 
abstractae  intelligibiles  actu,  ut  in  intellectu  possibili  recipi 
possint.  Et  sic  etiam  in  lumine  intellectus  agentis  nobis  est  qv^a- 
dammodo  omnis  scientia  originaliter  indita,  mediantibus  univer- 
salibus  conceptionibus,  quae  statim  lumine  intellectus  agentis 
cognoscuntur,  per  quas,  sicut  per  universalia  principia  judicamus 
de  aliis,  et  ea  praecognoscimus  in  ipsis.'^  Consequently  all  our 
knowledge  can  be  called  in  some  way  originaliter  indita,  because 

*  Surely  our  author  must  be  puzzled  at  this  expression.  Thus  the  intel- 
lectual light  is  not  only  a  similitude,  a  participation  of  God,  but  also  of  the 
Angels !  That  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  author's  interpretation  of  th^ 
intellectual  light.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  misconception  of  this  passage, 
we  quote  here  another,  in  which  St.  Thomas  Rays:  ** Lumen  intellectus 
agentis  non  causatur  in  anima  ab  aliqua  alia  substantia  separata,  sed  im- 
mediate a  Deo''  (Qusest.  Disput.  "  De  spiritualit.  animse,"  art.  10). 
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the  intellectiis  agens  is  a  part  of  our  nature^  and  by  the  action 
of  this  faculty  we  perceive,  without  difficulty  or  delay,  some 
universal  (first)  principles,  from  which  the  reason  draws  other 
truths  as  conclusions.  Innate,  then^  is  nothing  at  all  but  our 
rational  nature.^ 

Since  the  author  in  his  pamphlet  treats  only  of  the  practical 
principles,  or  the  natural  law,  we  have  to  add  that  St.  Thomas  in 
this  respect  makes  no  diflFerence  between  speculative  and  practical 
principles.  But  he  makes  the  application  to  the  latter,  and  to 
the  natural  law,  also,  most  explicitly.  To  show  this,  in  conclu- 
sion, we  ask  leave  to  quote  another  passage  of  his  immortal 
works — viz.,  the  II.  Sent.  Dist.  24  qusest.  2^  art.  3  :  "  Sicut  ratio 
in  speculativis  deducitur  ah  aliquibus  principiis  per  se  notis, 
quorum  habitus  intellectus  dicitur ;  ita  etiam  oportet  quod  ratio 
practica  ab  aliquibus  principiis  per  se  notis  deducatur,  ut :  ^  quod 
est  malum  non  esse  faciendum ' ;  ^  praeceptis  Dei  obediendum,' 
et  sic  de  aliis :  et  horum  quidem  habitus  est  synteresis.  Unde 
dico  quod  synteresis  a  ratione  practica  distinguitur — non  quidem 
per  substantiam  potentise,  sed  per  habitum  qui  est  quodamrriodo 
innatus  menti  nostrse  ex  ipso  lumine  intellectus  agentis,  sicut  et 
habitus  principiorum  speculativorum.'^  Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
^*  intellectus  agens,'*  which  by  its  abstracting  activity  makes  the 
notions  of  things  visible  to  our  mind  (as  the  light  makes  mate- 
rial things  visible  to  our  eye) — as  far  as  this  is  a  natural  power 
or  an  innate  faculty  of  our  intellectual  soul^  so  also  the  first 
principles  of  natural  law,  gained  by  that  means  without  any  delay 
(statim),  may  be  called  innate.  But  they  are  not  so  in  them- 
selves, or  as  such,  but  only  ex  lumine  intellectus  agentis. 

It  was  not  an  original  idea  of  our  "  Thomist "  to  quote  the 
words  he  adduces  from  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  Liberty  in 
favour  of  the  Rosminian  system.  Father  Stephen  Eyre  Jarvis 
bad  already  done  it  in  his  '^  Rosmini  a  Christian  Philosopher  as 
understood  by  his  own  School.''  Speaking  about  ideology,  this 
author  also  thinks,  that,  '^  here  again  the  doctrine  of  Rosmini  is 
found  perfectly  to  agree  with  that  of  St.  Thomas  "  (p.  39).  There 
seems  to  be,  however,  some  contradiction  as  to  this  agreement  in 
his  own  pamphlet;  for  we  are  told  by  him,  that  Rosmini  was  the 
*  I  ■ 

♦  In  this  sense,  again,  St.  Thomas  says  :  "  Intellectus  principiorum  dicitur 
«sse  habitus  naturalis :  ex  ipsa  enim  natura  animse  intellectuali  convenit 
homini,  quod  statim,  cognito  quid  est  totum,  et  quid  est  pars,  cognoscat  quod 
omne  totum  est  ma  jus  sua  parte;  et  simile  est  in  csBteris.  Sed  quid  sit 
totum,  et  quid  sit  pars,  cognoscere  non  potest,  nisi  per  species  intelligibiles  a 
phantasmatibus  acceptas.  Et  propter  hoc  Philosophus  ....  ostendit,  quod 
cognitio  principiorum  provenit  nobis  ex  sensu  "  (Sum.  Theol.  1,  2,  qu»st.  51, 
art.  1). 
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first  who  succeeded  in  solving  the  ideological  problem.  Very 
generously  the  author  grants  that 

It  is  a  great  merit  in  a  philosopher  to  have  grasped  a  real  diffi- 
culty,  even  though  he  may  have  failed  to  discover  its  solution.  Such 
-was  the  undoubted  merit  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  ancient  times 
in  their  treatment  of  the  celebrated  ideological  problem  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  ideas.  The  full  difficulty  of  this  arduous  problem  was^ 
for  instance,  clearly  seen  by  Socrates  and  by  Plato,  and  later  on  by 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Bonaventure.  To  the  last  named 
holy  doctors  belongs  the  additional  merit  of  having,  implicitly  at  leasts 
perceived  its  true  solution  (p.  5). 

So  St.  Thomas  has  not  solved  that  question,  but  only  implidily 
perceived  its  solution !  Later  on  the  author  retracts  even  this 
statement. 

Those  [among  whom  is  St.  Thomas,  as  we  showed  before],  who 
would  explain  the  origin  of  ideas,  by  saying  that  our  sensations  on 
passing  into  the  imagination  there  become  spiritualized  by  the  intel- 
lectual light  which  is  thrown  upon  them  by  the  mind,  and  thus  trans- 
formed into  ideas,  do  not  realize  the  full  force  of  the  difficulty 

They  [among  them  St.  Thomas]  do  not  perceive  that,  while  con- 
founding this  intellectual  light  with  the  intellect  itself,  they  really, 
though  unconsciously,  are  admitting  the  very  idea  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  exclude  (p.  8).  It  was  reserved  for  Rosmini  ....  to 
direct  his  attention  to  this  light  of  the  intelligence,  and  to  show  [in 
contradiction  to  St.  Thomases  doctrine]  that  it  is  something  absolutely 

distinct  from  the  intellect,  which  it  enlightens This  reflection 

came  upon  Rosmini  like  a  revelation  (p.  9). 

Here  we  have  to  pause.  We  understand  perfectly  well  that  a 
disciple  may  be  enthusiastic  about  his  master,  even  if  he  be 
wrong ;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  such  a  term  ('^  revela- 
tion ^')  can  be  applied  to  such  a  doctrine.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  very  best  friends  must  be  struck  by  such  a  dis- 
play of  "  non  molta  modestia,"  as  Professor  Sichirollo  calls  it,  at 
page  32  of  his  book,  **  La  mia  Conversione  dal  Rosmini  a  S. 
Tommaso.     Rimembranze  di  Studi  filosofici  ^'  (Padova  1882). 

We  need  not  continue  the  examination  of  Father  Jarvis'» 
pamphlet,*  but  shall  only  call  his  attention  to  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  puts  himself  by  an  essay — even  if  it  be  a  reprint — on 
Rosmini  as  understood  by  his  own  School.  Either  he  givea 
the  ideological  principle  of  Rosmini  in  his  own  words :  and  then 
he  has  to  repeat  the   first  nine  or  ten  of  the  condemned  pro- 

*  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  fuller  refutation  of  Rosmini's  ideology  can  find 
it  in  one  of  the  most  recent  books  on  the  subject,  Yespignani  (now  Bishop  of 
Cesena),  "II  Rosminianismo  ed  il  lume  dell*  intelletto  umano.  Stadia 
critico'filosofico."    Bologna.  1888. 
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positions,  taken  from  Rosmini^s  works  ;  or  he  gives  Kosmini  as 
understood  by  his  oivn  School,  taking  those  propositions  in 
another  sense  than  they  bore  in  the  eyes  of  the  authority  con- 
demning them :  and  then  he  would  offend  against  the  same 
decree,  which  reprobates,  condemns,  and  proscribes  those  proposi- 
tions in  proprio  auctoris  sensu.  Unnecessary  to  say  why  this 
clause  is  added.  Every  one  who  knows  ecclesiastical  history  is 
aware  of  its  origin. 

We  conclude  with  a  remark  worthy  of  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  friends  of  Rosmini.  That  is,  that  in  the  decree, 
so  often  quoted,  not  only  are  so  many  propositions  of  his  con- 
demned, but  also  it  is  expressly  stated  that  '^  it  is  not  permissible 
to  any  person  whomsoever  to  deduce  thence  that  the  other 
doctrines  of  the  same  author,  net  condemned  in  this  decree,  are 
in  anywise  approved." 

Knowing  how  great  a  part  personal  feeling  has  often  played 
in  this  controversy,  we  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  add, 
that  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  as  far  as  truth  permitted,  our 
friendly  feelinc^  towards  Rosmini  in  the  Wiener  literarischer 
Handiveiser  ( Jahrgang  2,  Wien  1 885,  N,  2  and  3). 

F.  Thomas  Esser,  O.P.,  D.D. 


Art.  III.— the  BUDDHISTIC  SCHOOLS. 

I. 

rpHE  greater  number  of  authors  who  have  written  about  Bud- 
JL  dhism  and  its  development,  of  its  rapid  propagation  and  of  it© 
really  extraordinary  extension,  speak  of  it  as  of  a  religion  quite 
unique,  possessing  uniform  and  concordant  principles,  which  have 
taken  possession  of  men's  mind  and  extended  their  sway  in  an 
almost  miraculous  manner.  Many  specialists,  even,  present  it 
under  this  aspect ;  and  any  one  reading  the  works  of  Oldenberg,, 
Rhys  Davids,  Spencer  Hardy,  and  many  others,  would  find  this 
asserted  as  if  beyond  doubt.  The  reason  is,  that  these  savants 
have  occupied  themselves  with  but  one  Buddhist  school,  the  most 
important  in  their  opinion,  the  one  which  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  traditions  of  the  founder. 

The  case  is,  in  reality,  quite  different  from  what  is  ordinarily 
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thought ;  and  Buddhism  is,  really^  a  collection  of  extremely 
varied  and  opposed  doctrines,  which  range  from  true  theisoi  to 
the  most  marked  atheism.  All  these  doctrines  have,  it  is  true,  a 
common  basis ;  Buddhism  is  like  a  tree  with  a  hundred  branches 
all  proceeding  from  one  same  source,  having  for  its  roots  the 
ideas  of  Buddha,  the  founder,  and  for  trunk  the  system  of  the 
miseries  of  the  human  race,  its  deliverance,  and  of  the  means  of 
arriving  at  it.  For  the  rest.  Buddhism  is  a  real  chameleon, 
being  liable  to  take  all  colours  and  also  all  shapes.  We  find  in  it 
naturalism,  deism,  monotheism,  atheism,  polytheism,  pantheism, 
nihilism,  &c.  It  is  exactly  to  this  essential  suppleness,  to  this 
facility  of  adapting  itself  to  all  the  various  fancies  of  thinkers  and 
of  all  religious  chiefs  in  all  countries,  that  the  doctrine  created 
by  ^akyamuni  owes  its  extension  and  its  admission  into  so  many 
diflferent  countries.  In  each  country  where  it  has  been  received, 
it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  place  and  of  the 
times,  it  has  undergone  certain  modifications  necessary  to  allow 
it  to  become  the  national  religion,  in  accordance  with  the  diverse 
temperament  of  the  people  and  with  their  former  beliefs. 

But,  before  it  spread  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  India,  properly 
so-called.  Buddhism  had  already  divided  itself  into  a  considerable 
number  of  schools.  Two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
they  were  reckoned  as  eighteen,  the  names  of  which  were 
borrowed  either  from  their  founders  or  from  the  nature  of  their 
doctrines.  The  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  "  speaks  of  sixty-two 
heretical  sects.  *^  Ignorant  beings,^^  it  says,  "  confined  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  heresy,  saying :  it  is,  it  is  not ;  it  is,  and  is  not 
thus,  give  their  confidence  to  the  opinions  of  the  sixty-two  false 
systems,  and  remain  attached  to  an  unreal  existence.''  *  Between 
these  diverse  branches  of  the  great  doctrine,  there  existed  not 
merely  accessory  differences :  not  only  were  the  principles  different, 
but  in  many  cases,  as  we  said  before,  diametrically  opposed.  We 
could  not  possibly  undertake  to  give  the  complete  history  of  all 
these  sects.  To  do  so  would  take  a  large  volume,  besides  which 
the  elements  would  be  wanting  to  us.  The  history  of  Buddhism 
is  still  enveloped  in  darkness ;  its  development,  its  vicissitudes^  its 
contradictions  are  too  little  known,  for  one  to  pretend  to  trace  its 
complete  history.  Neither  can  we  think  of  entering  into  all  the 
details  which  bear  upon  the  matter,  or  of  analyzing,  even  very 
briefly,  the  sixty-two  systems  of  which  the  "  Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law ''  speaks.  It  would  take  too  long  and  would  be  of  no  great 
interest  or  utility.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole,  and  to  the  most  essential  points  and  the  prin- 
cipal schools. 

*  See  chap.  ii.  64. 
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Primitive  Buddhism  was  very  simple ;  this  appears  to  be  un- 
doubted. The  teaching  of  its  founder  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  eschatology  and  of  ethics — his  immediate  disciples,  his  hearers, 
were  still  mendicant  ascetics,  and  great  monasteries  were  unknown 
to  them.  There  are  many  facts  which  give  evidence  to  prove 
this.  Thus  it  is  that  the  '*  Vinaya/'  or  collection  of  the  ascetic 
laws,  relates  that  a  disciple  devoted  himself  to  visiting  the  here- 
tical temples ;  his  companions  reproached  him  for  so  doing,  but 
he  silenced  them  by  telling  them  that  as  the  Buddhists  explained 
nothing,  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere,  that  he  might 
at  least  learn  something.  The  same  religious  code  also  tells  us 
that  "  in  the  beginning  the  Bhikshus,  or  Buddhist  ascetics,  were 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  with  the  country  folk  in  times  of  rain.'* 
This  order  alone  quite  excludes  the  idea  of  any  mode  of  life,  or  of 
any  monastic  institution.  Besides  the  orders  relating  to  the 
manner  of  living  and  of  dwelling,  which  are  still  to  be  found  ex- 
clusively in  the  "  Pentaglot  Buddhist  Vocabulary  ^'  *  speak  only 
of  dwelling  in  the  desert,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  in  old  ruined 
walls. 

9^kyamuni,  the  creator  of  Buddhism,  was  simply  a  prince,  a 
student  at  one  of  the  Brahmanic  schools,  formed  to  their  ideas, 
believing  as  they  did  in  the  nothingness  of  the  world,  in  metemp- 
sychosis, and  endeavouring,  like  them,  to  find  the  means  of 
escaping  from  a  miserable  re-birth  and  from  the  torrent  of  exist- 
ences which  carry  away  unhappy  intelligent  beings.  The  manner 
of  deliverance  imagined  by  the  Brahmans,  and  the  final  state  of 
beinsjs  according  to  their  system,  appeared  to  him  contrary  to 
reality,  and  he  endeavoured  to  discover  others.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  define  the  nature  of  being,  nor  its  origin,  nor  even 
the  condition  of  a  man  who  had  been  delivered — this  nirvdna 
which  was  to  be  the  goal  of  his  aspirations  and  his  last  end.  His 
attention  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  means  of  the  final  libera- 
tion, to  a*  line  of  conduct  the  practice  of  which  should  deliver  man 
from  all  the  evils  of  successive  existences.  So  it  is  that  the 
theories  of  the  initial  and  the  final  term,  as  also  the  moral 
precepts,  are  the  only  ones  which  remain  common  to  all  sects 
which  can  still  be  termed  Buddhist,  and  the  profession  of  which 
has  perpetuated  itself  through  all  ages  without  any  essential 
alteration. 

But  Buddhism  did  not  long  remain  in  this  state  of  primitive 
simplicity  and  unity.  After  the  crowd,  the  philosophers  of 
India,  the  Brahmans   themselves,  had  become  disciples  of  the 

♦  Part  II.,  chap.  xv.  I  am  now  giving  a  complete  translation  of  this  in 
the  "  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record." 
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new  hierophants,  they  brought  with  them  into  the  new  Charch, 
their  speculative  spirit  and  their  different  systems^  even  to  their 
mythological  conceptions  and  their  love  of  legends.  These 
divisions  simply  grew  and  multiplied  themselves,  and  the 
Buddhist  monasteries  gave  shelter  to  the  most  diversified  and 
to  tho  strangest  of  doctrines.  It  may  be  easily  believed  that 
during  the  half  century  following  the  death  of  the  founder,  hia 
disciples  remained  true  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  their  master, 
and  did  not  extend  it  much  beyond  what  they  themselves  had 
heard  from  his  mouth.  But  a  hundred  years  after  he  had  passed 
into  the  nirvana,  "  a  great  misfortune  befell  his  doctrine ;  "  so 
says  the  introduction  of  the  Samayabodhi-paracanacakra ;  '^  the 
divisions  of  the  schools  took  place,  all  following  different  opinions 
and  acting  with  great  hardness  of  heart.'' 

A  first  meeting  of  the  doctors  of  the  new  law,  pompously 
decorated  with  the  name  of  a  council,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
prevent  this  rending  of  the  body  of  Buddha.  A  certain  king,  of 
the  name  of  A9oka,  who  had  brought  under  his  sway  all  the  north 
of  India,  caused  all  propositions  which  were  found  to  be  at  all  re- 
prehensible in  the  eyes  of  pure  Buddhism,  to  be  defined  and  con- 
demned. This  sentence  was  the  cause  of  the  birth  of  the  two- 
schools,  called  respectively  MahS^anghlkas,  or  of  the  Great  Church, 
and  Sthaviras,  or  of  the  ancients.  In  the  second  century  the 
Mah^sanghikas  consisted  of  three  schools,  at  first  termed  Ekav- 
yava  Karikas,  or  "  mixers,"  Lokottaravadinas,  "  those  who  speak 
or  occupy  themselves  with  the  other  world,''  and  Kukuhkas  (from 
the  name  of  their  chief).  Shortly  after  they  were  joined  by  two- 
others,  firstly  by  the  Bahugrutya  (from  the  name  of  their  master), 
and  by  the  Prajnstptivadinas,  who  treated  of  the  acquirement  of 
wisdom ;  these  were  again  followed  by  three  others,  the  Chaitikas, 
the  Apara9ailas,  and  Uttara9ailaR,  the  names  of  which  all  have 
reference  to  the  residences  of  their  various  founders.  The  school 
of  the  Sthaviras,  more  fortunate  than  these  others,  kept  united  all 
during  the  second  century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  only  split  into- 
two  branches,  the  one  being  a  continuation  of  the  doctrines  which 
had  so  far  been  accepted,  the  other  taking  or  receiving  the  title 
of  Hetuvadinas,  which  means  to  say  those  who  recognize  a  cause 
of  the  real  origin  and  of  the  existence  of  beings. 

Side  by  side  with  this  first  division,  which  reached  back  te 
the  first  effort  at  reconciliation,  a  new  one  had  formed  itself,  and 
this  brought  the  number  of  mother-schools  to  four.  Uniting 
themselves  to  the  two  first  mentioned  came  those  of  the  Sarv&s- 
tivadinas,  w^ho  proclaimed  the  real  existence  of  all  beings,  and 
the  Sammatujas  (or  approved  by  all),  which  last  divided  them- 
selves during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  first  into  seven^ 
the  second  into  five  different  branches.    Each  school  claimed  one 
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of  the  disciples  of  ^^kyamuni  as  founder.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  these  claims  were  without  the  sli(;htest  serious  foundation, 
and  they  only  give  cause  to  believe  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these  diflferent  sects  were  simply  borrowed  from  some  of 
the  sentences  specially  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  these  illus- 
trious followers  of  Buddha.  Even  this  is  not  necessary,  for  it  is 
easily  to  be  seen  that  some  of  these  appellations  are  of  much  later 
date.* 

All  these  eighteen  sects  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  far  were 
designated  by  the  general  name  of  "  VS^ibhashikas/'  or  following 
the  Vibhashas,  which  means  to  say,  the  commentaries  on  the 
books  of  sentences  or  maxims  which  summed  up  the  primitive 
doctrine.  In  opposition  to  this  name  was  that  of  "  S&utrS-ntikas/* 
which  means  those  attached  to  the  meaning  of  the  Sutras  only,, 
or  to  those  precepts  contained  in  sentences  of  the  first  simple  and 
less  developed  teachings  of  QS-kyamuni.  According  to  Va9umitra,. 
the  Sdutrstntikas  come  from  the  school  of  the  SarvsLstivadinas,  in 
the  fourth  century  of  Buddhism,  some  one  hundred  years  before 
our  era.  So  far  these  factions  had  done  no  more  than  to  form 
sects ;  for  although  they  had  given  rise  to  differences  on  some 
points,  they  had  not  yet  touched  the  essence  of  the  doctrine.  But 
during  the  last  century  of  the  pagan  era,  a  new  doctor  rose  up, 
who  created  what  may  be  called  a  new  religion  in  the  bosom  of 
Buddhism.  The  idea  of  Buddha  as  to  the  struggle  against  exist- 
ence and  the  final  deliverance  was  retained,  but  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  all  the  rest  was  eflfected  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
name  of  this  reformer,  or  rather,  if  I  may  use  the  name  deformer,. 
was  NS^garjuna.  His  name  has  remained  celebrated  in  the 
Buddhist  annals ;  his  disciples  make  of  him  a  supernatural  being, 
and  attribute  most  marvellous  things  to  him,  a  life  of  400  or  500 
years,  &c.  His  life,  judging  from  all  that  is  told  about  him,  is 
not  entirely  free  from  dark  spots.  He  was  born  in  the  south  of 
India,  where  Buddhism  had,  till  then,  penetrated  but  little;  he 
came  of  a  family  of  Brahmans,  and  taught  the  Yedas  when  still 
quite  young.  Having  undertaken  to  travel,  he  learned  all  the 
profane  and  occult  sciences.  Having,  with  three  accomplices, 
gained  access  to  the  royal  palaces,  he  began  to  ravish  the  female 
inmates,  and  being  therein  discovered,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  from  which  he  only  saved  himself  by  making  a  vow  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  the  Buddhist  ascetics.  In  ninety  days 
he  learned  all  the  religious  books  then  in  existence  (!)  Later  on 
he  set  himself  to  discover  other  Slltras,  but  he  was  not  successful 

*  One  of  these  schools  pretended  to  owe  its  foundation  to  the  disciple- 
Katyayanu.  That  certainly  wa.s  the  founder's  name,  but  this  namesake  of 
the  diijciple  lived  in  the  secund  century  a.d. 
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in  so  doing  until  an  old  Bhikshu  communicated  to  him  those 
which  formed  the  base  of  his  new  doctrine,  but  of  which  he  only 
understood  the  substance.  Still  endeavouring  to  discover  new 
secrets,  he  was,  says  the  legend,  taken  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  by 
the  King  of  the  Dragons,  who  showed  to  him  the  receptacle  of 
Sutras  developed  and  otherwise.  Burdened  with  this  precious 
treasure,  he  returned  to  earth,  and  presenting  himself  before  the 
king,  begged  of  him  to  embrace  his  doctrine.  After  working  for 
seven  years  in  vain,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  the  king, 
and  converted  all  at  once  ten  thousand  Brahmans.  Encouraged 
by  this  great  success,  he  set  about  traversing  the  south  of  India, 
spreading  his  Buddhism  and  composing  numerous  works.  One 
fine  day,  however,  he  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  room  and 
disappeared.* 

Such  is  the  legend ;  it  is  easy  to  separate  from  it  the  miraculous 
parts,  and  to  rebuild  from  it  the  simple  biography  of  this  great 
man.  From  his  adventures  with  the  dragons,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  he  took  his  ideas  from  a  foreij^n  people.  Most 
probably  this  fable  has  no  other  source  than  the  name  itself  of 
the  innovator,  NS,ga,  which  signifies  *' serpent  or  dragon.^^ 

N^g^rjuna  pompously  gives  to  his  system  the  name  of 
Mahayaiia  ^' the  great  vehicle,'^  while  his  followers  qualify  primi- 
tive Buddhism  as  Hinayana,  "  the  vehicle  of  a  bad  or  degraded 
quality."  These  expressions  are  taken  from  Buddhist  ideas  and 
terms,  the  practice  of  the  law  being  compared  by  them  to  a  road, 
to  the  royal  way.  From  that  time  the  two  Buddhisms  constituted 
themselves  into  separate  doctrines,  both  pretending  to  be  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  founder,  and  developing  themselves  parallel,  like 
two  religions,  which  possessed  nothing  really  in  common  with 
each  other  but  the  name  of  Buddha  and  the  laws  of  moral,  or 
asceticism.  But  even  while  combating  they  did  not  anathema- 
tize one  another,  and  the  monasteries  of  the  great  vehicle  and 
those  of  the  degraded  vehicle  were  stationed  very  close  together, 
each  receiving  visits  from  the  rival  institution. 

But  even  the  Mahayaua  itself  did  not  long  remain  intact.  A 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  one  of  his  disciples, 
Aryasangha,  desiring  also  to  be  the  chief  of  a  school,  profoundly 
modified  the  master\s  system.  Aryasangha,  born  in  the  north  of 
India,  had  come  and  established  himself  in  Magadha,  the  holy 
land  of  primitive  Buddhism,  and  there  he  erected  the  temple  of 
the  •'•  Germ  of  the  Faith."  Thence  he  directed  his  steps  to  the 
kingdom  of  Yavana,  where  the  king  of  that  place,  Gambhirapaxa, 
had  assembled  a  number  of  ascetics,  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
damage  which  had  been  done  to   the  holy  books  by  the  rival 

*  Compare  Wasilieff,  "  Le  Bouddhisme,"  pp.  211-13. 
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Brahmans.  Aryasangha  there  preached  the  Mah&y&na  and 
succeeded  in  making  it  triumph.  He  laboured  there  with  eight 
disciples  whose  names  have  become  celebrated^  But  this  was  no 
longer  the  pure  Mah&y&na;  the  new  doctor  had  borrowed  the 
mysticism  of  the  Brahmans,  the  system  of  union  with  the  pri- 
mordial Being,  or  "  Yoga/'  at  the  same  time  adapting  it  to  the 
theories  of  NS.garjuna,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  sect,  which,  from 
the  name  of  its  principal  object,  is  called  Yogocliryam,  the  practice 
of  the  yoga  and  of  union. 

The  division  did  not  end  there;  later  on  two  Mah&yfmist 
doctors,  Bhavya  and  Buddhapalita,  developed  theories  which  were 
supposed  to  hold  the  mean  between  the  other  schools,  and  on  this 
account  received  the  name  of  "  Madhyamika,'*  or  intermediate. 
These  theories  had  been  already  spread  before  this,  but  they 
received  from  these  two  illustrious  masters  a  definite  consecration 
and  numerous  commentaries.  For  the  rest  the  Madhyamikas 
did  not  long  remain  united,  and  we  see  springing  from  them  two 
new  sects,  who  fought  one  against  the  other,  and  of  which 
the  Buddhistic  books  relate  the  disputes.  The  special  system  of 
Bhavya  was  called  "  svatantrika.''  The  quarrels  between  these 
difl'erent  preachers  was  no  matter  of  jest.  For  example,  we  see 
Eehandragomin  fighting, during  seven  years, against  Chandrakirti, 
and  only  succeeding  in  vanquishing  him  by  the  most  unceasing 
efforts.  They  also  called  each  other  by  the  names  of  heretics, 
sons  of  the  devil,  &c.  In  this  way  divisions  went  on  multiplying 
and  increasing  without  end.  But  a  greater  division,  more  pro- 
found than  all  the  others,  took  place  between  the  two  principal 
schools  who  followed  the  "  Great "  or  the  "  Little  Way,"  and  to 
either  of  these  all  the  others  attached  themselves  according  to 
their  particular  nature. 

The  two  great  Buddhistic  schools  are  still  known  under  the. 
names  of  Buddhism  of  the  North,  and  Buddhism  of  the  South, 
from  the  countries  where  one  or  the  other  had  implanted  itself. 
The  first  prevails  in  Thibet,  Nepal,  Tartary  and  China;  the 
second  is  followed  exclusively  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  peninsula  of 
the  East  Indies,  Siam,  &c.  The  Buddhism  of  the  South  has,  in 
general,  remained  faithful  to  primitive  teachings  and  simplicity. 
The  Buddhism  of  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  has  estranged  itself 
more  and  more^  in  proportion  as  it  withdrew  itself  from  the 
common  cradle.  How  strange  it  is  that  the  Mahkykna,"^  which 
reigns  in  the  North,  after  having  commenced  by  nihilism  and 
the  most  complete  atheism,  arrived  at  last  beyond  the  Himalayas 
at  monotheism,  the  worship  of  men  more  or  less  deified,  and  even 


*  But  Mahayana  and  the  Buddhism  of  the  North  are  quite  different  things, 
as  will  be  seen. 
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so  far  as  the  extravagances  of  polytheism  and  idolatry !  In  the 
regions  of  Tartary  and  China  especially,  Buddhism  is  quite 
unknown  outside  of  the  monasteries  or  bonzeries,  except  by  its 
gods  and  its  saints;  its  philosophical  principles,  and  even  its 
moral  precepts,  the  first  above  all,  are,  we  might  say,  forgotten. 
Buddhism  displays  there  the  outside  *'ippearance  of  a  religion 
which  its  founder  would  certainly  have  reproved  as  fundamentally 
and  totally  erroneous,  if  not  culpable;  and  of  a  nature  that 
would  entice  those  who  practised  it  far  away  from  deliverance 
and  into  new  and  miserable  births. 


II. 

The  above  is  a  resum^  of  the  history  of  the  development  and 
of  the  tranformations  of  Buddhism.  It  remains  for  us  to  give 
a  sketch  of  their  particular  doctrines,  as  much  from  the  point  of 
view  of  philosophical  theories,  as  from  that  of  moral  precepts. 
We  cannot  naturally  enter  into  the  details  of  all  these  diflferent 
systems ;  one  alone  would  itself  occupy  an  entire  volume, 
and  these  particulars  would  neither  be  useful  nor  interesting. 
We  must  therefore  remark  upon  the  principal  ones  only,  upon 
those  whose  peculiar  ideas  divide  them  notably  from  the  common 
and  original  source,  and  of  these  again  limit  ourselves  to  expose 
the  general  principles. 

In  order  that  the  special  nature  of  these  diflferent  sects  and  of 
their  ramifications  may  be  well  understood,  we  must,  first  of  all, 
remember  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  teaching  of  which 
C^akyamuni  made  himself  the  apostle,  and  to  do  this  we  must  go 
back  still  further  and  call  to  mind,  in  a  few   words,  the  ideas 
generally  received  by  the  Brahmans  before  the  appearance  of 
the  innovator.     The  theories  professed  by  the  Brahmans,  the 
rules  ol  conduct  traced  by  them  for  the  people  living  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  for  the  ascetics,  then  so  numerous  in  ancient 
India,  had,  for  their  base,  the  belief  in  metempsychosis,  in  the 
various  re-births  that  souls  had  to  undergo  according  to  their 
merits  and  demerits  in  the  diflferent  existences.     Man  produced 
by  the  absolute  and  original  Being  and  drawn  from  His  substance, 
passes   from    existence   to   existence,  all   of  which  are  mostly 
miserable   ones.      His    preoccupation  and    one  aim   of  all  his 
eflPorts-  must  be  to  escape  from  these  existences  at  all  costs,  and 
to  re-enter  into  the  eternal  repose  of  the  producing  principle. 
To  explain  what   we  call    Creation,  the  Brahmans  had  found 
nothirjof  better  than  to  deny  the  separate  existence  and  the  reality 
even  of  contingent  beings.     In  their  eyes,  they  really  were  not 
separated  from  the  Universal  Being,  except  by  the  illusion  which 
made  them  believe   in    their  own   individuality.      This    error 
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produced  a  species  of  vibration  of  the  AU-Bein^,  an  existence 
in  which  it  made  men  believe,  and  so  led  them  on  to  re- 
births and  to  all  miseries.  To  escape  from  this  a  very  simple 
means  was  necessary — viz.,  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the 
Ego  and  of  the  All-Being,  and  at  that  instant  the  deliverance 
took  place ;  after  death  one  was  no  more  born  again ;  but  indi- 
viduality, the  personality,  offspring  of  error,  were  lost  in  the 
Great  All.  However  that  was  a  mystery  known  much  later  and 
then  revealed  only  to  the  initiated,  the  masses  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  Brahmans  still  believed  and  professed  that  to 
secure  a  happy  state  after  death  it  wa«  necessary  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  a  number  of  religious  practices,  sacrifices,  offerings, 
works  of  penance  and  mortification,  of  which  a  powerful  school 
preached  the  inutility,  the  ineflBciency  and  even  the  fatal  results. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Q^kyamtmi,  struck  also 
by  the  view  of  human  misery  and  seeking  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance, like  the  Brahmans  of  his  time,  believed  himself  to  be  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  the  rays  of  truth,  and  imagined  that  he  had 
found  the  royal  road  which  conducted  to  eternal  rest.  The  entire 
object  of  his  preoccupation  and  of  his  meditations  was  this.  For 
him  the  nature  of  being,  its  manner  of  production,  were  but 
secondary  questions.  Thus  the  problem  of  metempsychosis 
remained  quiet  indiflferent  to  him.  As  a  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  all  his  doctrine  rests  and  to  which  it  attaches  itself 
point  by  point,  he  placed  the  Four  Truths — viz : 

1.  That  all  human  existence  is  misery  and  suffering,  birth, 
life  and  death  being  counted  among  other  evil  things,  as  also 
privation,  separation  from  that  which  pleases,  unsatisfied 
desires,  &c. 

2.  That  the  origin  of  unhappy  existence  and  of  all  its  evils 
consists  in  the  attachment,  the  relish,*  produced  by  sensation  or 
by  desire,  which  created  all  the  illusion  of  life,  the  wi:ih  for 
possession  and  for  power,  for  the  conservation  of  life,  and  for  its 
renewal  after  death. 

3.  That  to  put  an  end  to  this  appetite  or  attraction,  and  to  all 
its  fatal  consequences,  this  thirst  for  good  things  and  for  life 
must  be  extinguished  and  cut  off  at  its  source. 

4.  The  only  means  to  accomplish  this  end  is  to  enter  courage- 
ously into  the  path  traced  by  the  laws  of  Buddha,  a  id  to 
scrupulously  observe  all  its  precepts. 

The  first  of  these  principles  needs  no  explanation.  Every 
one  recognizes  this  vale  of  tears  through  which  we  are  all 
travelling,  and  which  tends  unceasingly  to  eternity.  We  need 
only  remark  that  Buddhism  exaggerates  its  evils  in  not  recog- 

*  Callel  trslnd,  lit.  ihiTht. 
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nizing  the  legitimacy  of  innocent  pleasures  and  in  endeavouring 
to  choke  them  at  their  very  roots.  The  second  point  relates  to 
the  theories  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  reasonable  beings.  For  pure  Buddhism,  man  possesses  neither 
personality  nor  soul.  He  is  purely  an  aggregate,  without  in- 
dividuality, and  which  death  dissolves.  There  is  no  ego  nor 
person  in  man.  This  word  is  only  an  abstraction,  like  the  term 
car.  A  car  is  but  a  composite,  of  which  each  one  has  its  name 
and  its  nature  ;  the  car,  as  a  whole,  has  none ;  once  these  parts 
are  separated  the  car  no  longer  exists.  So  it  is  with  the  human 
being ;  so  even  with  the  gods  themselves.  The  intelligent  being, 
in  one  word,  is  a  composition  of  matter  and  of  its  attributes,  of 
the  senses  and  of  their  properties,  of  the  qualities  of  living  bodies 
and  of  their  sexes,  of  sensations,  tendencies,  conceptions,  abstracts^ 
appetites,  and  reason.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  things,  which 
form  the  living  and  thinking  being,  is  made  by  the  general  causes 
of  all  existences. 

Primitive  Buddhism  did  not  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  the  origin  of  beings.  When  interrogated  upon  this  subject^ 
Buddha  made  no  reply,  because  he  regarded  this  as  an  idle  and 
insoluble  question.  Contenting  itself  with  denying  creation  and 
personal  being.  Buddhism  takes  beings  such  as  they  are  seen, 
and  only  explains  particular  existences,  in  which  it  only  perceives 
successive  phenomena,  which  produce  apparent  beings  by  a  series 
of  combinations  of  elements  without  substance,  which  beget  only 
the  form  and  the  name,  and  no  real  supposita.  There  is  a  force 
in  the  scattered  elements  which  makes  us  notice  phenomena,  feel 
wants,  desire  to  satisfy  and  to  reunite  them,  to  assimilate  them  to 
ourselves.  This  force  is  illusion,  the  error  which  leads  us  to 
believe  in  the  reality,  the  permanence  of  phenomena ;  of  the 
elements  and  of  beings  so  formed.  This  illusion  produces  the 
intellectual  actions  of  division  and  comprehension,  both  illusions, 
and  which  produce  the  name  and  form  of  particular  beings. 
From  this  rise  intellectual  faculties,  the  mind,  the  senses,  and,  by 
contact,  the  sensations,  which  produce  wants  and  the  desire  to 
satisfy  them  ;  the  being  in  preparation  arrives  at  this,  endeavours 
to  seize  and  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  things  perceived  and 
desired  ;  by  this  appropriation  it  realizes  its  nature,  and  this  then 
comes  into  existence  and  goes  through  it,  with  all  its  evils,  only 
to  arrive  at  decrepitude  and  death.  Death  dissolves  all  the  aggre- 
gate and  destroys  the  particular  beino^,  but  in  its  dissolved  elements 
there  remains  a  force  of  appetition  which  renews  all  the  phenomena 
and  reproduces  a  new  being,  the  condition  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  actions  done  during  the  former  existence,  by  the  faults 
and  the  virtues. 

For  the  pure,  or  "hin&yiinist "  Buddhism,  the  new  being  con- 
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tinaes  the  preceding  one,  morally  at  least ;  there  was  in  it  a  sort 
of  persevering  personality.  Thus,  man  rolled  on  from  existence 
to  existence,  more  or  less  unhappy,  not  knowing  by  what  means 
to  escape  from  it,  until  Buddha  had  shown  him  the  way  of 
deliverance.  This  way,  of  which  the  third  principle  speaks,, 
has  four  Degrees,  which  constitute  the  different  states  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  proceeding  to  the  final  deliverance.  The  first  is  the 
conversion  and  the  adhesion  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  faith  of 
Buddha,  which  destroys  illusion,  doubt,  and  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  religious  acts.  Then  come  two  other  degrees,  wherein  the 
believer  disengages  himself  more  and  more  from  all  desire  ;  and 
then,  lastly,  that  of  arhai  (meriting  degree),  where  one  is  delivered 
from  all  error,  from  all  attachment,  and  even  from  the  desire  of 
existence.  From  this  he  is  ready  for  deliverance,  and  at  his  death 
he  enters  into  this  definite  state  called  Nirvdna,  which  is, 
according  to  some,  annihilation,  to  others  a  state  which  can  only 
be  defined  by  the  absence  of  desires  and  of  pain,  and  which  would 
be  very  difficult  to  explain,  since  it  supposes  the  dissolution  of 
the  human  aggregate.  To  this  first  Buddhism,  continued  by  the 
Hlnayana,  Buddha  was  a  man,  extraordinary  and  illuminated,, 
it  is  true,  but  not  at  all  of  any  superhuman  quality,  and  all  the 
categories  of  the  adepts  of  Buddhism  reduce  themselves  to  those 
which  we  have  enumerated  previously.  We  shall  see  later  on 
how  the  Buddhist  world  came  to  people  itself  with  superhuman 
beings,-  to  the  point  of  arriving  at  polytheism  in  one  part  and  at 
monotheism  in  another. 

•  Let  us  notice,  however,  that  under  the  influence  of  mahay&nist 
doctrines,  growing  and  developing  little  by  little,  the  followers  of 
pure  Buddhism  commenced  the  belief  and  the  religion  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  (substantial  wisdom),  or  of  arhats,  who  arrived  by 
their  holiness  at  a  celestial  condition,  where  they  only  waited  for 
a  re-birth  or  a  coming  into  this  world  to  attain  supreme  perfec- 
tion. These  Bodhisattvas  are  a  kind  of  demi-gods,  of  beings 
endowed  with  a  supernatural  power,  which  enables  them  to  work 
miracles,  to  transport  themselves  how  and  where  they  wish,  to 
enlighten  the  intelligence,  &c.  We  do  not  know  at  all  what 
Buddha  could  have  taught  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  of 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  India,  nor  even  if  he  spoke  about  them 
to  his  hearers.  His  disciples,  who  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  Brahmans,  were  necessarily  obliged  to  occupy 
themselves  about  them,  and  naturally  were  induced  to  raise- 
Buddha  above  them.  The  Hindu  devas  became  the  ministers 
and  the  inferiors  of  the  Great  Reformer.  The  Buddhists  of  the 
South,  remote  from  the  Brahmans,  occupied  themselves  little 
about  these  points ;  but  in  the  North  they  formed  one  of  the 
essential  points  of  the  doctrine,  took  their  rank  in  the  cortige  of 
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Buddha^  and  constituted  part  of  the  supernatural  world.  It  was 
they  also  who  introduced  Theism  into  Buddhism^  which  was 
originally  atheistic. 

Hiuayanist,  or  primitive  Buddhism^  divides  itself,  as  was  said 
before,  into  eighteen  schools.  To  enumerate  the  constitutive 
points  of  the  doctrine  of  each  sect  would  be  to  write  a  work  as 
tedious  as  useless.  The  names  of  some  among  them  indicate 
vsufficiently  the  particular  essence  of  their  systems.  Such  are  the 
Sarvastivadinas,  who  affirm  the  real  existence  of  all  things ;  the 
Lokottaravadinas,  who  treat  particularly  of  the  extra-terrestial 
world,  &c. ;  but  these  are  only  a  small  number.  The  theories  of 
the  Sarvastivadinas  completely  undermine  the  basis  of  Buddhism, 
which  rests  upon  the  non-existence  of  particular  beings ;  they 
were  also  the  cause  of  violent  disputes ;  the  other  sects  were,  for 
the  most  part,  treated  as  heretical,  and  condemned  by  those 
Buddhists  who  were  faithful  to  the  first  traditions. 

1.  SS,utrantikas. — The  S^utrsLntikas  take  their  name  from  the 
word  s^utranta,  sense,  essence  of  the  sutras,  because  they  profess 
to  keep  exclusively  to  the  direct  teaching  of  ^^kyamuni,  without 
attaching  themselves  to  any  developments  or  commentaries. 
They  follow  these  sentences  or  sfitras  to  the  letter,  without 
endeavouring  to  find  the  spirit  of  them  ;  some  of  them,  however, 
seek  for  this  spirit,  and  try  to  make  the  rude  texts  agree  with 
good  sense.  The  essential  point  of  their  character  is,  that  they 
push  to  the  utmost  subtlety  the  principal  idea  of  the  inseparable 
non-ego.  There  is  no  personality  in  anything;  everything  is 
one  great  indivisible  whole,  from  which  error,  sensation,  and 
desire  detach  themselves  and  coagulate  to  certain  parts  to  make 
of  them  egos,  or  apparent  supposita.  They  also  discuss  about 
the  form  and  manner  of  knowledge,  saying  that  the  understood 
and  the  understanding  are,  in  the  intellectual  act,  in  equal  parts, 
like  the  two  halves  of  an  egg.  To  them  each  substance,  each 
existence  is  an  instantaneous n ess,  and  the  prolongation  of  exist- 
ence a  series  of  instantaneousness ;  otherwise,  according  to  their 
logic,  everything  would  be  indestructible.  Existence  therefore 
is  a  succession  of  births  and  of  annihilations.  They  admit  as  the 
principle  of  being  Tiionads  without  parts,  which  do  not  attach 
themselves  one  to  the  other,  but  leave  an  interval  between  them. 
Others  again  say  that  there  is  neither  contact  nor  interval,  but 
contiguity.  These  monads  which  form  the  body  are  incor- 
poreal. Each  is  the  2401th  part  of  the  point  of  a  hair  !  Sense 
is  not  the  measuring  of  its  object,  but  the  inherent  knowledge  of 
the  senses.  The  only  real  things  are  sensation,  representation, 
aad  thought.  What  we  call  bodies,  beings,  are  not  such — ^they 
are  parts  of  the  knowing  subject,  or  rather  of  knowledge.  Sensa- 
tion takes  a  form,  and  the  knowledge  awakened  by  it  becomes 
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form.  They  admit,  however,  in  the  monads  a  principle  of 
illumination.  They  say  further,  that  cause  exists  before  effect — 
cause  in  that  which  is  understood,  effect  in  the  understanding ; 
that  cause  is  the  place  and  effect  that  which  exists  in  the 
place,  &c. 

As  to  moral  life,  they  hold  that  an  arhat,  having  arrived  at 
this  point,  can  descend  no  more.  They  admit  that  one  can  be 
Buddha  even  on  this  earth,  and  that  there  is  a  number  of 
Buddhas,  all  equal  in  dignity,  though  differing  in  bodily  height, 
in  longevity,  in  beauty,  &c. 

2.  Naibhashikas. — The  Naibhashikas  admit  the  commentaries 
upon  the  primitive  Sutras  and  the  different  doctrines  asserted 
therein,  and  look  upon  them  as  the  words  of  Buddha  himself. 

Their  theories  possess  this  particular,  that  they  suppose  sub- 
stance to  be  absolutely  simple.  For  them,  knowledge  by  means  of  the 
organs  attains  the  subject,  even  in  its  entity,  without  enveloping 
it  in  illusions.  Atoms  in  themselves  are  inaccessible  to  sensation 
and  perception,  but  their  aggregate  is  not  so.  The  knowledge 
of  forms  takes  place  by  that  of  atoms  adhering  among  them- 
selves and  without  envelopment.  The  Naibhashikas  place  the 
earth  upon  water,  water  upon  wind,  wind  upon  ether,  and  ether, 
resting  upon  nothing  sensible,  supports  the  world.  The  real, 
the  comprehensible  contains :  visibility,  form,  the  soul  and  its 
modifications,  actions,  the  simple  and  the  substance.  Be- 
sides the  simple,  there  exist  as  real  heaven  and  contemplation. 
Everything  simple  is  eternal,  everything  composite  is  momen- 
tary. To  them  Buddha  is  a  simple  mortal,  of  whom  the  body, 
the  substance,  is  dissolved  into  Nirvana.  The  Arhats  can  fall 
back  again  into  the  rank  of  simple  disciples,  and  they  do  not 
recognize  many  Buddhas. 

S,  Mahayanist  Schools. — (a,)  Mahdydna  properly  so-called. 
Hinayana,  or  primitive  Buddhism,  was  entirely  a  moral  and  practi- 
cal doctrine,  which  only  touched  upon  speculative  theories  in  so  far 
as  they  were  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  its  precepts.  The 
meditation  that  it  prescribed  to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  view  of  the 
truth  was,  in  the  beginning,  but  attentive  reflection.  MahS.ya- 
nism  throws  itself  into  all  the  depths  of  metaphysical  and  ab- 
stract speculations  and  of  doctrinal  mysticism.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  gives  itself  the  name  of  greats  qualifying  as  base 
and  inferior  the  system  which  remained  on  the  earth  and  did  not 
rise,  with  it,  to  those  conceptions  which  it  held  as  sublime. 

Hinayanism  did  not  seek  the  origin  and  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
beings.     Mah^yanism  professed  to  solve  the  problem,  and  its 
principles  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  replace  that  which  Buddha 
had  placed  as  the  foundation  of  the  four  great  initial   truths. 
It  was  no  longer  pain  and  misery  inseparable  from  existence 
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which  made  it  necessary  to  desire  and  seek  the  end  of  these 
existences.  For  it,  in  the  beginning,  was  Space,  and  Space  is 
Universal  Nature ;  everything  must  one  day  return  to  it.  Space 
is  everything  and  everywhere :  such  is  the  final  term  of  the 
modern  Buddhist;  it  is  this  Void  which  he  must  produce  in  him- 
self to  be  able  to  arrive  at  deliverance.  Space  is  the  supreme 
principle  (paramS.rthas) ;  the  supreme  entity  (tattvam),  the  only 
reality  (tathata),  the  true  nirvina  or  final  term ;  to  know  it  is 
supreme  knowledge."^  To  attain  it  the  believer  must  produce  in 
himself  the  void  of  everything,  of  intellectual  and  physical 
actions,  of  all  inaction,  of  interior  nature,  of  his  own  and  of 
all  foreign  nature,  of  non-nature  as  well  as  of  nature,  of  his  o\Vn 
character,  of  all  exterior  or  interior  acquisition,  and  this  void 
must  be  without  limit,  without  term,  without  vacillation.  The 
mind  must  be  empty,  like  the  heart.  All  distinct  idea  of  the 
mind  is  an  illusion,  a  blindness  which  forms  an  obstacle  to  his 
perfection  and  to  the  necessary  purity. 

The  essential  origin  and  nature  of  beings  are  those  expressed 
by  the  single  word  "  Void-space.''  The  cause  of  existence  is,  in 
the  false  idea,  distinct  from  void  which  leads  to  belief  in  the 
existence  of  beings.  The  way  of  deliverance  is  the  uprooting  of 
all  ideas  of  the  intelligence,  until  it  is  empty  as  nature.  One  is 
enabled  to  arrive  at  this  state  by  contemplation,  which  leads  to 
inert  ecstasy  or  void  of  all  action  and  of  all  conception.  Not 
only  must  there  be  no  more  attachment  to  the  world  and  its  goods, 
but  one  must  not  permit  one's  thoughts  to  receive  any  idea ;  one 
must  not  think  even  "  this  is  this,  and  that  is  that/'  or  the  con- 
trary. The  highest  wisdom,  perfect  contemplation,  consists  in 
the  renouncing  of  the  intellect,  in  closing  access  to  all  thought. 

It  is  thus  that  ignorance  is  dissipated,  that  the  soul  is  made  to 
return  to  its  primitive  purity,  and  that  its  real  nature  is  restored 
to  the  world,  for  **all  worlds  are  created  by  thought  alone. 
The  renunciation  of  the  Hinayanist  limits  itself  to  suppressin 
in  himself  the  desire  of  all  objects,  as  far  as  the  simple  disciple 
goes,  or  to  close  the  doors  against  all  notions  or  sensations,  if  it 
treats  of  the  Bodhisatva.  Here  we  see,  born  of  contemplation, 
new  capacities  of  the  mind,  new  forces  which  give  strength  to 
enlarge  nature  and  to  raise  it  above  itself,  in  concentrating  it 
towards  one  only  end  and  plunging  itself  into  ecstasy.  Thus  one 
arrives  at  the  extreme  limit  of  expiation  and  of  deliverance  and 
makes  oneself  master  of  all.  The  ecstatic  illuminates  the 
world,  calls  to  himself  the  Buddhas,  makes  all  things  reflected  in 
himself.  For  the  twelve  causes  of  existence  admitted  bv  the 
Hinayanist,  and  for  his  various  means  of  perfection  and  of  redemp- 

*  See  "  Buddhist  Repertory,'*  H.  chap.  vii. 
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tion^  the  Malmjanist  substitutes  the  six  paramiUu,  or  meaus  for 
passin^^  to  the  other  life.  Here,  by  a  singular  eontradietiou.  w« 
find  the  partisans  of  nothingness  and  of  negation  opposing  to  the 
negations  or  renunciations  of  the  Hiaiiy&nist  the  positiN'e  virtuest 
of  wisdom  and  of  oharity.  To  all  intellectual  perfections  the 
Mahay anist  must  add  moral  perfections*  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
him  to  abstain  from  evil  and  wrong  done  to  others,  but  he  must 
devote  himself,  his  goods,  and  his  life,  not  only  to  his  fellow- 
beings,  but  also  to  all  living  things.  On  the  other  hand  Buddha 
is  here  but  an  abstraction,  a  pei^onifioation  of  the  law ;  his  body 
is  the  law  itself  and  his  abstract  body  is  in  space.  The  paramitas 
are  :  morality,  patience  which  bears  all  things  in  order  to  advance, 
the  energy  which  retreats  before  no  eft*)rt»  the  contemplation 
which  places  the  contemplative  spirit  outside  of  itself,  perfect 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  error  and  all  iUusion,  and  makes 
clearly  known  the  emptiness  of  all  things,  and  ecstasy  which  puts 
a  stop  to  all  intellectual  acts  and  plunges  into  void,  the  only 
reality  of  being. 

This  theory  of  the  immersion  of  the  mind  engendered  the 
most  frenzied  mysticism,  which  a^^^tributed  to  ecstasy  super- 
natural virtues  by  means  of  which  the  enlightened  operated  all 
kinds  of  prodigies  as  has  already  been  noted.  And  not  only  are 
exterior  means  of  action  obtained  in  this  way;  nature  raises 
itself  above  itself,  enlarges  its  essence,  and  obtains  such  internal 
perfection  as  to  be  entirely  transformed.  This  mysticism  and 
these  prodigies  lead  on  to  the  employment  of  magic  formulas 
destined  to  render  them  easy,  and  irom  these  came  the  school  of 
the  dharanis  and  of  tantras,  which  gives  quite  a  now  character 
to  Buddhism,  and  contributes  greatly  to  its  propagation  in  the 
Tartar  countries 

The  absolute  Nihilism  which  we  have  just  exposed  was  not 
■deduced  with  so  much  rigour  everywhere.  In  the  Arya- 
Varachedaha-prajnapara-meta-malulyfl/na-siitra,  for  example,  the 
fundamental  idea  is  that  all  that  exists  in  nature,  every  particular 
being,  all  that  has  a  form  or  a  name,  which  presents  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ego,  is  entirely  false  and  non-existent ;  that  there 
exists  only  an  immense,  absolute  One,  wherein  all  personality, 
every  supposition  is  melted,  that  it  alone  is  being,  the  true 
existence,  the  conception  of  which  is  exempt  from  error.  No 
single  living  being,  not  even  the  Bodhisatvas  or  Buddha  himHcIf 
more  than  any  other,  constitutes  a  real  entity,  because  they 
necessarily  bear  the  name  of  their  qualities  and  faculties,  and 
that  thus  they  have  a  form,  and  that  form  can  only  be  an 
illusion  and  an  error.  Buddha  taught,  it  is  said,  that  all  the 
regions  of  the  world  and  of  all  the  worlds  are  a  pure  nothing, 
that  all  truly  pure  conception  is  no  conception,  that  the  blest  are 
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entire  fitrangers  to  all  conception  of  personality,  of  egoism^  of 
life,  of  living  being,  to  all  conception  in  general. 

Some  Mahaj&QistB  bad  created  still  another  system :  it  wae 
that  of  the  &laya^  or  Universal  Soal.     This  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  nothingness.     The  &laya  exists  from  all  eternity,  but, 
baving  become    obscured    by  ignorance,   it  revolves   with    all 
apparent  beings,  which  it  supports  in  the  torrent  of  existences 
and  of  successive  re-births.     It  is  this  alaya  which  is  illasion  in 
every  being,  and  which  must  be  made  to  return  to  its  primitive 
purity  by  disengaging  it  from  parasitical  appearanrses,  which  bave 
come  to  soil  it  and  blind  it  by  ignorance.     The  illusionary  being 
which  we  call  man  must  dissolve  all  that  which  constitutes  in 
bim   the   appearance   of  personality  and  of  individuality,  thus 
delivering  the  portion  of  alaya  which  he  holds  captive.     This  is 
done  by  the  means  already  indicated,  by  the  entire  void  made  in 
tbat  which  one  calls  "  self." 

The  theory  of  nothingness  varies  again  in  different  ways.  The 
Vimala  Krti  *  represents  all  animated  creatures  as  visions,  as  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  the  water  or  of  an  object  in  a  glass,  con- 
sequently as  nothing.  The  Ganavyuha,  on  the  contrary,  attri- 
bute to  beinirs  an  existence  and  their  creation  to  the  universal 
filaya,  but  this  latter  neither  has  nor  confers  any  personality. 

(h.)   Yogacdrya. — The  name  of  this  school  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  Brahman  sects,  and  signifies  the  practice  of  the  "  Yoga ''  or 
union.     The  doctrine  of  Yoga  is  especially  developed  in  the  cele- 
brated philosophical  Sanscrit  poem,  the  Bhdgavadgitd,  or  "  the 
song  of  the  Blessed  One/'  as  also  in  the  sutras  or  sentences,  an 
educational  work  of  Patanjali.  This    Yoga  was  for  the  Brahmans 
the  union  with  the  Universal  Being,  the  return  of  the  human 
being,    passing  and   illusory,    into   the    Universal     Being,  by 
means  ot  the  abandonment  of  actions,  of  contemplation^  and  g[ 
the  conviction  of  the  absolute  identity  of  all  that  exists  or  seems 
to  exist.    The  Buddhist  Yogacarya  had  borrowed  their  principles, 
applying  them  at  the  same  time  to  their  own  theories ;  they  also 
plunged   themselves  into   contemplation,  the  inert   ecstasy,  to 
deliver  and  purify  the  alaya  or  the  universal  and  primitive  soul^ 
bound  fast  in  the  bonds  of  impurity  and  of  error ;  this  dlaya  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system,  its  state  of  impurity  and  of 
illusion  constitutes  the  starting  point  of  their  ethics.     To  deliver 
it,  it  was  necessary  to  lead  it  to  the  true  view  of  the  recognizable 
and  of  knowledge.   They  distinguished  three  points  of  knowledge : 
the  mirage  which  makes  one  l)elieve  in  real  existence  (param- 
tantra),  the  false  conception  of  the  reality  and  the  illusion  of  the 
intelligence  which  represents  to  itself  things  that  are  not  (pari- 

*  MahajaDist  Sutra  bearing  the  name  of  a  disciple  of  Baddha. 
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kolpita),  and  does  not  understand  that  all  is  emptiness  according 
to  the  true  nature  of  that  which  does  not  exist ;  lastly,  the  reality 
which  is  common  to  all^  the  immutable  being,  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Absolute  or  Space  considered  under  all  its  aspects 
(parinishpanna).  In  addition  to  these  just  distinctions,  the 
yogacarya  has  another  no  less  fundamental  one  between  the 
truth  which  is  paramartha,  and  that  which  is  samarth.  The 
second  is  defined  as  the  general  conception,  that  which  is  only  a 
name,  that  which  has  the  apparent  character  called  matter  and  has 
not  the  generating  virtue ;  the  paramartha  is  the  contrary.  That 
which  distinguishes  it  is  the  appearance  and  the  substance ;  at 
the  same  time  they  are  neither  alike  nor  different.  For  the 
Yogacaryas  everything  is  in  the  idea  and  the  idea  is  everything  ; 
they  deny  the  existence  of  exterior  notions ;  neither  matter  nor 
its  atoms,  nor  the  mind  nor  the  ray  of  the  ego,  its  representative 
is  separated  from  the  idea.  In  contemplation  the  saint  sees  and 
possesses  whatever  he  wishes  because  he  has  a  conception  of  its 
productive  or  apparent  existence. 

The  Yogacaryas  are  sub-divided  into  various  schools,  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  own  special  theories  of  knowledge,  tha 
manner  of  illusory  existences,  the  operations  of  the  soul;  but 
these  dissensions  between  the  different  schools  are  very  subtle, 
very  long  to  explain,  and  almost  entirely  without  interest  to 
those  who  do  not  specially  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
these  questions,  therefore  we  will  not  dwell  upon  them. 

(c.)  Madhyanikas. — The  Mahhyanikas,  or  those  who  keep  to 
the  golden  mean,  took  this  name  because  they  professed  to  avoid 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  other  schools  either  with  regard  to 
the  idea  of  being,  or  to  the  practice  of  contemplation.  As  for 
the  second  point,  which  was  simply  an  accessory,  they  condemned 
the  system  of  inert  ecstasy,  and  admitted  some  subjective  repre- 
sentation in  the  mind  of  the  contemplator.  Concerning  the 
first  point,  they  rejected  the  two  extremes — viz.,  eternity, 
existence  in  the  absolute,  and  the  non-existence  of  the  subjective 
idea ;  they  denied  being,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting  an 
illusory  existence ;  they  rejected  being  and  substance,  and  recog- 
nized the  reality  of  non-existence.  Divided  among  themselves 
like  all  the  other  groups,  they  recognized  the  existence  of  beings^ 
outside  of  their  radical  substance,  besides  which  they  admitted 
the  materialism  of  objects.  In  general  they  pretended  that  that 
which  we  grasp  of  objects  and  of  their  inapprehensible  nature 
was  nothing  but  their  idea  and  their  name.  It  would  be  quite 
superfluous  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  these  distinctions  and 
of  these  subtle  differences,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  dis- 
putes upon  meaningless  words,  and  of  which  India  alone  has 
possessed  the  secret.     The  Thibetan  Buddhists  form  one  class  of 
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Madhyanikas,    whose    doctrine    distinguishes    them  by    many 
principles,  the  chief  of  which  are : — 

1.  The  conditional,  but  not  absolute  existence  of  exterior 
ideas. 

2.  The  conception  of  the  ego  which  engenders  the  poison  of 
the  passions,  or  at  least  gives  force  to  it. 

3.  The  faculty  of  seizing  the  different  aspects  of  truths,  which 
does  not  belong  only  to  the  saints,  but  also  to  the  simple  faithful 
who  are  already  advanced  on  the  way. 

4.  The  preconception  of  nothingness  as  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  salvation. 

5.  The  two  Nirvanas,  one  which  consists  in  the  renunciation  of 
variety  and  of  error :  the  other  in  the  dissolution  of  the  elements 
of  the  human  being. 

The  first  is  neither  complete  nor  definite. 

6.  All  is  without  any  real  egoism ;  nothing  is  formed  by  an 
individuality ;  in  denying  the  end  of  the  accidental  apparitions 
of  beings  one  denies  also  the  end  of  non-existence. 

7.  There  are  two  roads,  one  leading  to  the  highest  powers  of 
heaven  where  one  enjoys  the  beatitude  of  individuality,  the  other 
which  leads  outside  the  world  into  the  Nirvdna,  The  first  is 
attained  by  virtue,  the  second  by  the  perfecting  of  the  intelligent, 
&c.  Let  us  notice  the  importance  of  this  last  point,  which  con- 
tradicts the  very  essence  of  Buddha's  doctrine,  for  this  does  not 
gee  any  deliverance  except  in  nirvana.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
two  following  schools  have  their  birth. 

(d)  YS^tnikas  and  K^rmikas. — These  two  schools  admit  of 
one  supreme  principle,  of  which,  however,  they  take  very  little 
account.  The  cUief  question  with  which  they  do  occupy  them- 
selves, and  which  divides  them,  is  an  entirely  moral  one  :  it  is 
that  of  the  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  final  deliverance. 
They  arose  from  the  need  of  reaction  against  a  licentious  quiet- 
ism, which  placed  all  practical  morality  in  a  sanctimonious  ecstasy, 
indifferent  to  either  good  or  evil,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  and 
taught  indifference  to  good  or  bad  actions.  They  both  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  acts  of  mortification  and  of  virtue,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  misunderstanding  the  essential  virtue  of  free 
will.  To  their  followers,  the  means  of  arriving  at  perfection  lay 
in  the  human  act,  in  the  energetic  effort  to  conquer  oneself 
according  to  the  "  Yatnikas  '*  (from  yatna,  effort) ;  in  the  moral 
act  accompanied  by  conscience  (Karma,  act)  for  the  K&rmikas. 
They  both,  for  the  rest,  entirely  misunderstood  providencje,  the 
action  of  the  first  cause,  and  left  man  abandoned  to  himself 
durins:  his  different  existences. 

,*^'  The  Karmika  system  lays  down  as  the  principle  of  everything 
the  prajnd  (knowledge),  or  the  entire  intelligent  force  of  nature. 
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There  is  a  principle  of  activity  in  it  which  produces  all  its  actions, 
which  is  called  upaya.  From  this  union  is  born  the  nianas 
{intelligence),  or  principle  of  knowledge,  the  energy  common  to 
the  senses ;  from  the  manas  are  born  virtues  and  vices.  All  the 
existence  of  the  changeable  and  transient  world  is  derived  from 
the  false  belief  in  this  existence,  from  the  false  knowledge 
(avidya)  which  engenders  this  opinion.  This  false  opinion  and 
knowledge  already  exists  in  the  manas,  or  universal  intelligence, 
before  it  becomes  individualized  and  incorporated  in  man  and  in 
the  other  intelligent  beings.  This  conviction  gives  rise  to  the 
desire  for  the  reality  of  this  false  existence.  This  desire  existing, 
there  is  born  the  conscience  of  the  individual  and  illusory 
existence,  and  from  this  again  the  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
the  names  of  particular  beings  which  produces  the  imaginary 
existence  of  these  physical  and  intellectual  beings,  objects  of  the 
perception  of  the  senses,  and  then  the  senses  themselves,  which 
in  turn  distinguish  the  properties  of  beings,  &c.  From  thence 
<;ome  attachment  to  these  objects,  the  desire  for  their  reality 
and  for  their  enjoyment,  and  this  desire  is  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  these  beings,  of  their  life  which  terminates  in  old  age 
and  death.  This  production  goes  on  renewing  itself  until  the 
individual  being  shakes  off  his  illusion,  when  everything  dis- 
appears, and  the  being  enters  into  the  great  void. 

(e,)  The  Ai9varikas. — These  recognize  a  supreme  being 
{*'  Ipvara,^'  sovereign  master),  but  who  holds  no  empire  over  the 
world,  and  is  without  providence ;  a  god  occupying  the  Nirvritti 
that  is  to  say  the  state  where  everything  has  returned  into 
immensity  and  reposes  without  distinction  or  action.  It  is  here 
that  man  must  find  his  final  happiness,  but  by  his  human  a>ction 
alone  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Ipvara.  This  then  is 
the  Adibuddha,  or  the  supreme  ^  and  original  Buddha.  He 
possesses  a  plentitude  of  perfections,  he  is  infinite,  without 
distinct  members,  separated  from  all  things  and  united  to  all 
things,  infinite  by  the  forms  which  he  produces,  but  himself  with- 
out form.  The  first  essential  and  intellectual  cause,  revealed  by 
his  will,  the  only  real  being,  his  nature  is  the  nirvritti  (see 
above) ;  but  to  enable  himself  to  produce  beings  he  has  given  to 
himself  all  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  by  them  he  created  five 
•contemplative  Buddhas,  who  in  their  turn  produced  five  Bod- 
•dhisatvas  of  the  same  species,  and  they  created  all  beings  and  all 
the  elements  of  active  and  of  illusionary  nature. 

In  the  beginning  there  existed  nothing  individual  or  of  tran- 
sient nature.  All  was  the  Great  Void.  Adibuddha  alone  existed, 
without  form  or  movement,  and  revealed  himself  by  fire.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Ai9varikas  ended  by  adopting  the  Brah- 
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man  mythology  to  a  pretty  great  extent.  They  created  heavens, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  occupied  by  l9vara-Adibuddha ;  the 
others  are  ranged  successively  the  one  below  the  other,  the  whole 
according  to  the  Brahman  Trinity.  First,  Brahma,  Qiva,  and 
Vishnu,  then  the  inferior  gods,  fire,  wind,  &c.,  until  we  come 
to  the  earth,  beneath  which  are  placed,  one  upon  the  other,  the 
difierent  degrees  of  hell. 

(/.)  The  Tantrikas.— The  TSntrikas  form  the  school  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  Buddhism.  If  it  was  not 
that  they  recognize  Buddha  as  their  religious  founder,  and  that 
his  name  frequently  occurs  in  their  books,  it  might  be  said  that- 
they  have  nothing  Buddhist  about  them.  This  sect  derives  its 
name  from  tantra,  or  magic  formulas,  enabling  men  to  work 
wonders  and  so  obtain  the  object  of  their  desires.  All  religious 
systems  are  to  be  found  mixed  up  in  it.  Theoretically  the 
Tantrikas  recognize  a  unique  and  supreme  God  in  their  Adibud- 
dha  and  a  multitude  of  superhuman  Buddhas  and  Boddhisatvas  ; 
moreover,  quite  an  Olympus  of  gods  and  goddesses,  mostly  out- 
landish and  terrible.  The  goddesses  for  the  most  part  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  impure  worship  of  the  ^^vites,  and  these 
coarse  personifications  of  the  female  principle  are  the  objects,  as 
in  ^ivism,  of  indecent  practices  and  prayers.  These  are  the 
female  energies  of  the  Buddhas  and  Boddhisatvas,  as  also  of  the 
Hindu  devas.  With  them  the  religion  and  the  practices  of 
asceticism,  destined  to  suflfbcate  desire  and  to  purify  the  heart 
and  mind  so  as  to  lead  to  deliverance,  are  replaced  by  magie 
rules,  and  precepts  relating  to  the  employment  of  them.  All 
consists  in  tracing  circles,  in  cutting  them  into  many  parts^  in 
placing  in  them  the  magic  of  the  divinity  or  of  the  superhuman 
being  from  whom  one  would  obtain  a  favour,  and  in  reciting  the 
all-powerful  formulas  or  prayers  which  oblige  them  to  accede  te 
the  wishes  of  their  devotees.  To  them,  as  to  the  Mah&yfi.nists,. 
Buddha  is  only  an  abstract  being,  whose  body  is  the  law. 

The  Tantrikas  books  contain  the  most  contradictory  elements. 
The  Suvarna-PrabhS,sa  appears  to  aftirm  belief  in  the  reality  of 
beings  and  speaks  a  little  of  the  moral  virtues,  with  which  the 
other  books  scarcely  occupy  themselves  at  all.  The  VajramandiL 
dharani  teaches  us  that  all  is  illusion,  that  the  creature  called 
woman,  near  to  whom  man  is  pleased  to  find  himself,  is  nothing 
but  the  fruit  of  imagination  of  the  latter,  a  real  production  of  a 
dream ;  the  same  also  applies  to  hell  and  its  torments.  The  man 
who  endures  them  is  a  visionary  who  believes  he  suflfers  what  in 
reality  he  does  not  suffer  at  all.  Let  us  quote  some  lines,  to  be 
able  better  to  convince  our  readers : 

It  is  O   Bhagavat,  as  if  a  sleeping  man  come  in  the  middle  of  his- 
dream    to    believe  himself    fallen    into    hell,  that   he  believed  him- 
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self  thrown  into  this  boiling  cauldron,  filled  with  men,  of  which  so 
much  is  spoken,  and  that  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  violent,  acute 

pain That  then  his  friends  and  relations  say  to  him :  Fear 

not,  thou  sleepest,  thou  hast  not  gone  from  the  house.  And  his  reason 
returning  to  him,  he  says  to  himself :  Yes,  I  was  asleep,  that  which  I 
imagined  that  I  felt  was  no  reality :  and  thus  he  again  finds  repose. 
In  the  same  manner  all  ignorant  men,  enchained  in  the  conviction  of 
what  does  not  really  exist,  represent  to  themselves,  as  existing,  the 
person  that  is  called  woman.  The  vulgar  man  reflects  thus :  I  am 
a  man  and  here  is  a  woman :  this  woman  is  mine.  A  man's  mind 
being  thus  enchained  by  false  imaginations,  his  thoughts  roll  on  in 
illusions  of  enjoyment.  If  his  friends  and  relations  say  to  him. 
"  These  are  neither  men  nor  Avomen,  nor  creatures,  nor  life,  nor  mind, 
nor  any  one.  All  these  conditions  have  no  reality,  all  these  conditions 
are  non-existing,  all  are  the  fruits  of  the  imagination.  All  is  like  an 
illusion,  a  dream,  something  fictitious,  like  to  the  moon  reflected  in 
the  water  "  :  the  creature  after  hearing  this  teaching  of  the  law  sees 
all  conditions  freed  from  passion,  he  sees  them  free  from  error,  having 
no  nature  in  themselves,  nothing  which  envelopes  them.  With  their 
thoughts  reposing  upon  space,  these  creatures,  as  if  they  had  finished 
their  time,  enter  in  a  complete  manner  into  the  Nirvana,  where  not  one 
single  trace  remains  of  the  coherence  of  the  constitutive  elements  of 
existence.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  teach  more  complete  Nihilism ;  there 
is  Dothin<^  in  beings  but  a  mirage,  and  their  end  the  dissolution^ 
the  destruction  of  this  mirage — nothing  in  the  origin,  nothing  in 
the  end. 

(gr.)  Theological  and  Mythological  Schools. — These  schools 
belong,  more  particularly,  to  what  is  called  the  Buddhism  of  the 
North — that  is  to  say,  that  which  was  formed,  developed,  and 
propagated  in  the  countries  of  the  North  of  India — Nepaul, 
Thibet,  Tartary,  China,  and  Japan.  This  Buddhism  is  distin- 
guished from  the  others  chiefly  by  its  worship.  The  doctrine 
taught  by  ^S^kyamuni  gave  no  place  to  worship ;  in  it  there  was 
no  being  superior  to  man,  and  its  highest  expression  of  humanity 
was  Buddha.  Consequently  there  was  no  honour  to  render  to 
any  celestial  being  whatever :  no  heaven,  no  connection  with 
a  world  superior  to  the  earth.  This  complete  void  could  not  suit 
the  people  who  were  accustomed  to  recognize  superior  beings  and 
to  have  recourse  to  them  in  their  wants.  Therefore,  the  peoples 
of  Northern  India  and  of  Central  Asia  created  for  themselves  a 
celestial  hierarchy,  and  even  a  real  God,  which  certainly  consti- 
tuted the  absolute  reverse  of  Buddhism. 

In  the  first  instance   there   were   the    Boddhisatvas,   which 

*  Extract  from  **  Vinaya-Sutra,"  p.  13.    See  Burnouf,   "Introduction  a 
I'Histoire  du  Buddhisme  indien,''  2nd  ed.,  pp.  485-486. 
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answered  this  purpose.  These  were  simply,  in  the  beginning,  holy 
persons^  who  had  almost  arrived  at  the  state  of  Buddha^  or  were 
ready  to  enter  the  Nirvana.  In  the  North  they  have  become 
real  genii,  who  are  invoked  like  the  ancient  gods  of  India.  Their 
number,  their  names,  and  their  marvellous  actions  vary  indefi- 
nitely ;  it  appears  a  matter  of  fancy.  There  are  among  them^ 
however,  four  who  occupy  a  supreme  place  quite  apart,  and  who 
principally  form  the  Olympus  of  these  countries.  These  are 
Avalokite9vara,  Manja9ri,  Vajrapani,  and  Maitreya. 

Avalokite9vara  (the  sovereign  who  looks  down)  is  the  personi- 
fication of  a  watchful  providence ;  he  is  the  protecting  genius  of 
Thibet  especially,  and    seems  to  have   been   confounded  with 
one   who   was    previously  honoured     in   the    high    mountain 
regions.      Manja9ri*  is  the  personification  of  wisdom,  of  the 
intelligence  which  penetrates  into  the  mysteries  of  high  philoso- 
phy.    He  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  an  ancient  Buddhist 
doctor,  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Mahaydna  and  worked 
energetically  at  the  propagation  of  the   doctrine  towards   the 
second  century  B.C.     Vajrapslni    (who   holds   in    his  hand  the 
thunder)  represents  the  protecting  power  who  strongly  influences 
nature.     He  forms  the  head  of  a  Trinity,  which  Avalokite9vara 
and  Manja9ri  complete,  and  which  is  for  the  Northern  Buddhism 
what  the  Brahmanic  Trinity  is  to  the  Hindus,  or  the  abstract 
Trinity  to  the  South,  the  highest  object  of  worship.     Vajrap^ni 
is  like  Indra  or  Jupiter,  Avalokite9vara  the  inspiring  spirit — the 
Apollo,  and  Manja^ri,  the   benevolent   doctor  whose  teaching 
gives  happiness.     Mslitreya  is  the  future  Buddha,  the  one  who 
lias  to  come  to  call  the  world  to  the  true  faith  when  it  shall 
again  have  almost  entirely  lost  itself.     As  such,  he  is  endowed 
with  the  greatest  power  and  benevolence  to  succour  mankind. 
The  Northern  Buddhists  have  again  imagined  what  they  call 
contemplative    Buddhas    (DhyS^ni    buddha)     with    their     own 
JBoddhisatvas  and  a  human  Buddha,  who  is  as  it  were  the  double 
of  each  one.     They  number  five  or  six  according  to  the  difierent 
schools,  and  preside  over  the  superior  worlds.     Only  one  of  them 
merits  any  special  mention,  and  that  is  the  fourth,  AmitabhS. 
(of  infinite  glory),  of  whom  Avalokite9vara  is  the  Boddhisatva. 
This  marvellous  Buddha  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that  he  pre- 
sides over  a  paradise  of  celestial  delights  called  Sukhavati  (the 
happy),  situated  in  the  west,  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy   a 
happiness  without  alloy,  and  which  is  open  to  the  Boddhisatvas 
who  render  themselves  perfect.     Even  Buddha  himself  cannot 
tell  all  the  perfections  of  this  Boddhisatva.     In  fine,  the  natural 
sentiment  which   prompts  man  to  seek  an  only  and  creative 

•  Charming,  benevolent  prosperity. 
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master  for  the  universe^  makes  them  imagine  as  such  a  Buddha 
anterior  to  all  the  others^  and  in  whom  all  the  others  have 
equally  their  source.  He  was  called  Adibuddha,  or  the  principal 
Buddha.  Adibuddha  causes  to  emanate  from  himself,  by  virtue 
of  his  contemplations^  five  contemplative  Buddhas,  and  these  by 
the  same  means  produced  five  Boddhisatvas,  who  in  their  turn 
caused  by  emanation  each  a  world.  Ours  is  the  work  of 
Avalokite9vara. 

Here,  at  last,  we  have  arrived  at  the  most  pronounced  mono- 
theism, and  a  monotheism  which  gives  great  place  to  super- 
natural beings  of  the  second  order.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
how  contrary  all  these  conceptions  are  to  the  principles  of 
Buddhism^  and  how  they  constitute  sects  who  have  nothing 
Buddhistic  about  them  except  the  name.  More  than  this,  the 
Northern  Buddhists,  imitated  partly  in  this  respect  by  the  ancient 
Buddhists  of  Central  India,  multiplied  the  worlds,  their  wonder- 
ful qualities,  and  their  supernatural  overseers  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  imagination  borders  upon  unreasonableness.  These 
worlds  raise  themselves  by  stages,  superposed  one  above  the  other, 
to  immense  heights,  the  first  of  which  rests  upon  the  fabulous 
mount  Meru,  the  last  lose  themselves  in  infinity.  The  whole  is 
divided  into  three  special  strata,  forming  so  many  worlds  apart, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  the  world  of  desire,  the  world  of  form, 
and  the  world  without  form.  The  first,  the  most  imperfect,  is 
still  subject  to  the  passions;  the  second  is  exempt  from  them, 
but  it  still  undergoes  their  consequences,  inasmuch  as  the  forms, 
produced  by  the  passions,  still  subsist  in  it.  The  third  is  entirely 
free  from  them.  In  it  reigns  unconsciousness,  and  there  no 
merits  are  possible. 

The  world  of  desire  has  six  degrees  :  1.  That  of  the  four  great 
kings^  who  reign  upon  its  slopes,  over  four  regions,  who  command 
a  multitude  of  special  genii,  good  and  bad^  and  possess  a  magni- 
ficent capital.  The  ground  of  their  regions  is  respectively  of 
silver,  of  precious  stones,  of  gold,  and  of  crystal.  Each  one  of 
them  exists  40,000,000  human  years.  Their  region  is  42,000 
yojanas  in  height.  2.  Upon  the  summit  of  Meru  is  the  region 
of  the  thirty-throe  gods,  having  Indra  at  their  head.  He  has  a 
spouse,  ^^•kti,  and  110,000  concubines;  nevertheless  he  is  the 
guardian  of  the  progress  and  the  holiness  of  the  earth.  These 
gods  live  36,000,000  years;  their  region  is  160,000  yojanas 
high.  3.  Above  the  preceding  one  is  the  heaven  of  Yama,  or  of 
the  Yamas,  which  conceals  great  treasures,  and  where  life  lasts 
for  146  millions  of  years. 

Then,  at  ever  increasing  heights,  are  found  the  "  Tushitas  '* 
(gods  full  of  joy) ;  the  "  Nirmanaratayas,''  who,  at  their  own 
desire^  can  take  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  inebriate  themselves  with 
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pleasure ;  and  the  "  Paranirmanava9inas/^  who  create  palaces^ 
castles^  gardens^  &e.,  for  themselves  at  their  fancy.  In  this  last 
named  place  life  is  9,216,000,000  years  long. 

The  world  of  form  commences  at  a  height  of  2,560,000 
"  yojanas/'  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  heavens,  forming  four 
diflFerent  worlds,  all  called  "  Brahma's  "  worlds.  Here  there  is  no 
difference  of  sex,  no  clothing.  Life  there  always  continues 
lengthening  itself,  and  measuring  itself  by  Kalpas  in  the  follow- 
ing progression  :_^— 1—1^— 2— 4— 8— 16— 32— 64— 125— 
250—500—1000—4000—8000—16,000. 

The  world  without  form  has  four  heavens,  but  those  who  arrive 
there  perish,  and  there  remains  but  four  abstract  elements : 
"  passiveness,  meditation,  activity,  and  in£elligence.^'  These 
heavens  form  a  series  of  abodes,  of  places  of  reward  for  the  merits 
acquired  during  anterior  existences.  One  goes  to  one  or  the 
other  according  as  one  has  more  or  less  observed  the  different 
moral  precepts.  But  these  paradises,  the  character  of  which  was 
still  too  Buddhistic,  were  not  pleasing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North.  There,  the  heaven  of  Amitabha  was  much  preferred, 
because  of  its  delights  being  greater  and  because  its  duration  was 
indefinite  ;  also  because  the  means  of  arriving  there  were  much 
easier.  To  get  directly  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  to  give  oneself  up  to  acts  of  mortification  and  of 
meditation;  it  sufficed  to  repeat  to  satiety  the  name  of  the 
Boddhisatva  who  was  master  of  these  beautiful  regions:  Amitabha. 
Happy  he  who  died  pronouncing  this  name  !  He  went  directly 
to  the  Sukhavati,  to  enjoy  the  purest  delights ! 

Thus  it  is  Amitabha,  with  Kwan-yin,  the  goddess  of  mercy, 
who  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  devotion  of  the  Chinese. 
Kwan-yin,  the  genius  with  a  hundred  arms,  gives  help  to  all 
miseries  and  all  wants.  It  is  from  her  that  one  asks  for  the 
happiness  of  this  earth ;  from  Amitabha  the  happiness  of  the 
other  life.  Kwan-yin  has  particular  feasts,  upon  which  proces- 
sions are  made,  long  prayers  are  offered,  as  also  perfumes  and 
other  pious  tributes.  For  the  rest,  the  Chinese  have  peopled 
their  temples  with  protective  genii,  deified  men,  or  others,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Buddha  takes  his  place  to  receive  homage  in  his 
turn,  when  they  are  in  want  of  him.  Religion  consists  above 
everything  in  giving  alms  to  the  bonzes,  so  as  to  escape  hell  and 
to  preserve  their  deceased  parents  from  it.  The  reality  of  Chinese 
Buddhism  is  a  veritable  polytheism,  more  or  less  idolatrous.  It 
is  equally  by  its  idols  that  it  has  insinuated  itself  among  the 
people  of  Mongolia.  Travellers  and  contemporary  writers  assure 
us  with  one  accord  that  the  Buddhist  preachers  distributed  in 
the  Mongolian  tents  little  idols  of  i'elt,  which  each  one  placed  in 
his  hut,  and  to  which  the  father  of  the  family  offered  eatables 
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before  the  meal,  and  made  libations,  with  repeated  ablutions* 
Such  was  all  the  religion  of  these  new  converts.* 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  state  of  Thibetan 
Buddhism ;  we  should  find  in  it  important  doctrinal  divergences^ 
even  opposition  to  the  essential  beliefs  of  this  religion.  But  that 
would  carry  us  too  far.  Let  us  only  remember  that  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Lamas,  so  mightily  organized,  which  placed  all  temporal 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Buddhist  priests,  constitutes 
a  state  of  things  absolutely  opposed  to  the  aoctrines  of  9&ky- 
amuni. 

However  long  this  essay  may  appear,  we  have  not  by  any 
means  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  variations  of  Buddhism.  We 
believcy  nevertheless,  to  have  said  enough  to  give  the  reader  to 
understand  that  the  word  '^ Buddhism"  is  a  common  term, 
which  embraces  the  most  different  meanings;  that  Buddhism  is 
like  a  temple  open  to  all  religions,  on  condition  that  each  one 
accords  a  place^  more  or  less  great,  to  a  common  idea — nay,  even 
the  simple  mention  of  its  name.  It  is  in  these  conditions  that 
it  has  spread  itself  in  several  countries.  Buddha  excluding  no 
single  religion  could  himself  be  i*eceived  into  all  temples. 

C.  DE  Harlez. 


*  See  C.  de  Harlez,  "  La  religion  nationale  des  Tartares  d*apr^s  les  textes  in- 
digenes," &c.,  pp.  173,  ss. 
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aet  IV.— faith  and  reason. 

1.  Der  chrisUich-kaiholische  Olavbbe,  Von  Dr.  M.  Jos.  Scheebisn;. 

(Vide  Theol.  Dogm.) 

2.  Easai  aur  L'indifference.    Par  F.  Db  La  Mennais. 

8.  II  Prdblema  dell*  v/mano  destino.    Per  Eugenio  Albeki* 
(Libro  Terzo.) 

4.  La  Cienda  y  la  Fe.    Por  El  P.  Miguel  Mir. 

5.  Apologie  des  Christenthums.    Von  Franz  Hettingeb. 

''Nonne  cam  omni  confidentia  Deo  dicere  poterimos: — Domine,  si  error 
est,  teipso  decepti  somus;  nam  ista  in  nobis  tantis  signis  et  prodig^s  con- 
firmata  sont,  et  talibus,  qnse  nonnisi  per  te  fieri  possnnt." — Bichabd  of 
St.  Victor  (De  Trin.  1.  i.  c.  ii.). 

IF  we  cross-question  the  typical  nineteenth  century  agnostic  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  rejection  of  Christianity, we  shall  generally 
iind  that  he  seeks  to  justify  his  position  on  one  of  the  following 
grounds.  Either  he  will  say — (1)  I  cannot  accept  Christianity 
because  I  will  never  accept  what  is  unintelligible  and  incom- 
prehensible^ and  Christianity  is  a  veritable  tissue  of  incompre- 
hensible dogmas  and  unfathomable  mysteries^  &c. ;  or  else  he  will 
say — (2)  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Christian  Faith^  because 
the  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  insufficient,  and  incapable  of 
bringing  conviction  to  any  prudent  and  practical  man. 

The  absurdity  of  the  first  plea  has  already  been  shown.  We 
pointed  out  in  our  last  article,  that  to  reject  all  mystery  is  really 
to  reject  all  knowledge,  and  that  to  deny  the  incomprehensible 
because  incomprehensible  is  to  deny  all  the  most  necessary  and 
self-evident  truths  in  nature^  beginning  with  our  own  existence^ 
birth,  growth,  and  faculties  (whether  of  body  or  of  soul)^  all  of 
which  involve  mysteries  which  no  man  living  is  competent  te 
solve  ;  ^nd  so  forth. 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  plea^  it  now  remains  for  ns  to  say 
something  about  the  second — viz.,  the  alleged  insufficiency  o£ 
the  evidence,  which  is  the  favourite  justification  of  most  un« 
believers. 

It  is  hard  to  answer  triflers  such  as  these.  They  seem  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  such  humility  and  self-righteousness.  Their 
modesty  and  condescension  are  almost  embarrassing.  They  will 
not  censure  U8  for  believing.  Oh,  dear  no !  They  feign  rather 
to  envy  our  happiness.  They  only  wish  that  they  could  believe 
too.     It  would  be  such  a  luxury,  such  a  consolation.    They  are 
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not  only  ready^  they  are  positively  anxious  to  be  persuaded, ''  if 
it  were  only  possible,  don't  you  know/*  But  they  can't.  The 
fact  is  they  are  ''too  wide  awake/' and  have  none  of  the  requisite 
simplicity.  In  fact,  they  really  cannot  bring  themselves  ta 
'^  renounce  reason/'  and  at  their  age  to  begin  again  to  walk  in 
'^  leading  strings/'  as  they  put  it.  Indeed,  they  must  reluctantly 
decline  to  substitute  phantoms  for  facts,  however  delightful  it 
would  be^and  so  forth.  Yet  they  will  trust  science;  true.  But 
then  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Science  offers  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing demonstration,  but  no  such  demonstration  is  forthcoming 
in  the  case  of  the  supernatural  dogmas,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
trust  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man — not  even  a  man  with  a  white 
choker  and  a  shovel  hat. 

Concerning  such  as  these  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the 
following  observations : — 

When  a  man  objects  to  -a  truth  because  it  has  no  scientific 
proof  to  support  it^  he  tacitly  assumes  that  no  evidence  of  any 
value  exists  which  is  not  scientific.  He  seems  wholly  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  truth  may  be  arrived  at  by  two  perfectly  distinct 
routes.  We  may  certainly  ascertain  truth  by  actual  experiment 
and  personal  investigation,  but  we  may  also  ascertain  it  on 
authority.*  Although  the  second  method  is  essentially  different 
from  the  first,  it  is  not  on  that  account  any  the  less  reliable— in- 
deed, there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  far  more  so.  Although,  in 
this  or  that  particular  instance,  authority  may  be  untrustworthy, 

still  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  AUTHORITY  AS  A  CRITERION  OF  TRUTH  Can- 
not be  objected  to  in  itself.  It  is  a  principle  which,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  accepted  and  acted  on  by  the 
whole  human  race.  So  essential  and  unavoidable,  indeed,  is  thia 
principle,  that  to  rigidly  eliminate  it  from  this  work-a-day  world 
would  be  not  merely  to  arrest  all  advance,  but  to  make  even 
existence  impossible.  The  first  act  of  reason  is  an  act  of  faith. 
Destroy  faith,  and  all  activity  and  all  progress  becomes  atrophied.^ 
We  tell  the  child  to  eat  and  it  eats,  to  drink  and  it  drinks. 
Were  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  prove  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
the  food,  its  freedom  from  poisonous  elements,  and  the*  death 
resulting  from  refusal,  what  would  become  of  the  child  ?  So,, 
again,  if  you  tell  a  traveller  that  by  following  a  certain  specified 
route  he  will  reach  the  town  to  which  he  is  bound,  he  belie vea 
you.  But  were  it  necessary  first  to  demonstrate  your  assertion, 
an  eternity  might  elapse  before  he  would  be  satisfied  of  so  much 
as  the  very  existence  of  the  place.  Even  in  science  and  art,  whe 
is  there  that  does  not  place  faith  in  the  declarations  of  specialists  ? 


*  "  Certitudo  potest  considerari  dupliciter,  uno  modo  ex  caudu  certitudiais^ 
alio  modo  ex  parte  subjecti." — Vide  St.  Th.  ii.  ii.  4-8c. 
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The  assurances  of  a  physician  are  suflScient  grounds  for  my  |)uttin 
his  advice  in  practice,  and  I  follow  his  prescriptions  without  first 
demanding  a  rigorous   demonstration   of  their  suitability  to  my 
complaint ;  just  as  1  swallow  the  medicines,  when  made  up  by 
the  chemist,  without  submitting  them  to  an  analysis  or  to  any ' 
other  test.     When  a  fisherman  puts  me  up  to  some  special  trick' 
to  catch  the  wary  trout,  or  a  keeper  describes   the  favourite 
haunts  of  teal  or  curlew,  his  word  is  my  only  guarantee.     So 
again,  we  accept  what  Buffon  says  of  the  habits  of  animals,  with- 
out thinking  it  necessary  to  watch  and  study  each  creature  for 
ourselves,  and  when  Lubbock  discourses  in  his  charming  manner 
on  the  instincts  and  peculiarities  of  wasps,  bees,  and  ants,  we  feel 
in  no  way  constrained  to  suspend  our  belief  in  the  accuracy  of' 
his  general  facts,  till  we  have  thoroughly  silted  each  statement 
for  ourselves. 

A  young  man  at  the  end  of  his  university  course  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  a  very  wide  and  varied  range  of  truths.  Yet  in  the, 
-case  of  most  of  them — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  truths  of 
history,  and  literature,  and  biography,  and  geography — ^his  know- 
ledge depends  almost  entirely  upon  authority.  Even  truths  of 
science  and  chemistry,  of  botany,  metallurgy,  astronomy,  and- 
most  other  **  ologies  "  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  same  source.  Indeed,  the  longest  life  is  far  too  brief  to 
prove  by  strict  argument  one  tithe  of  the  conclusions  on  which 
our  minds  now  readily  fasten  with  a  sense  of  perfect  security ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  facts,  no  process  of  argu- 
ment exists  by  which  they  could  ever  be  demonstrated  so  as  to 
oompel  conviction.  This  holds  good,  not  of  abstruse  and  com- 
plicated questions  only,  but  even  of  such  as  lie  on  the  very  surface 
of  our  minds.  That  Tommy  Smith,  e.g.,  is  Joe  Smith's  son  may 
be  a  certain  fact.  Tommy  has  lived  all  his  life  under  that 
impression.  He  has  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  is  he 
justified  in  believing  it?  or  is  he  a  fool  for  his  pains?  Well,  if 
authority  is  not  sufficient  evidence,  then  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  truth  exists  for  him.  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  the  point  to 
Tommy  Smith's  satisfaction  if  all  appeals  to  authority  are  to  be 
discountenanced.  Old  Jinkins  the  doctor,  and  Mrs.  Boodle  the 
midwife,  as  well  as  father  and  mother,  may  swear  to  the  fact,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  since  such  arguments  are  appeals  to  mere 
authority ;  and  authority  is  at  a  discount.  It  is  not  scientific. , 
It  is  not  worthy  of  credit.  The  fact  that  Tommy  has  always 
been  treated  as  a  son ;  that  Mr.  Smith  has  birched  him  when  a 
ohild,  sent  him  to  school  at  his  own  expense,  and  paid  his  debts^ 
and  bailed  him  out  of  prison,  and  treated  him  always  as  one  of 
the  family,  may  afford  undoubted  indications  of  real  affection, 
but  no  certain  proof  of  sonship.    Men  have  done  more  for  adopted 
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waifs  and  strays.  It  is  the  parents'  testimony  that  is  alone 
conclusive ;  but  for  that,  Tom^s  relation  to  Mr.  Smith  mnst  be 
idassed  with  the  thousands  of  other  unproved  opinions. 

What  is  so  clearly  seen  in  the  case  above  holds  good  of 
millions  of  facts  of  which  we  would  no  more  think  of  doubting 
than  we  would  think  of  doubting  of  our  own  identity.  To  strike 
off  the  list  all  truths  that  we  are  unable  to  verify  by  a  strict  and 
irresistible  demonstration  would  be  to  rob  us  of  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  all  the  knowledge  we  possess.  Business  and 
commerce  would  be  impossible ;  art  would  become  palsied ;  and 
ail  social  progress  would  come  to  a  standstill.  Life  itself  would 
be  unendurable^  and  stunted  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
We  are  saved  from  such  consequences,  solely  because  men  are 
more  logical  than  they  profess  to  be,  and  because  even  those  who 
are  loudest  in  their  denunciations  of  faith  are  compelled  to  stultify 
their  own  teaching  by  exercising  faith  at  every  turn. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  are  are  accustomed  to  accept  thousands  of 
demonstroMe  trwths  wiOvout  any  demonstration,  because  life 
does  not  afford  time  to  scrutinize  and  examine  for  ourselves  all 
that  we  find  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  believe,  it  is  likewise  true 
that  many  facts  exist  which  we  are  simply  incapable  of  testing, 
and  which  do  not  admit  of  any  other  proof  than  authority.  But 
if  authority  be  motive  enough  in  the  first  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  it  will  not  suffice  in  the  second. 

We  believe  most  firmly  that  Lord  Macaulay  lived  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  century ;  nothing  could  shake  our  faith 
in  that ;  yet  we  can  point  to  nothing  but  authority  for  our  belief. 
Even  if  his  works,  aud  his  very  MSS.,  be  pointed  out  to  us,  how 
are  we  to  assure  ourselves  that  they  are  really  his  except  upon 
authority  ? 

We  believe  in  the  existence  of  China,  though  we  have  never 
been  even  within  sight  of  its  coast.  Nor  is  this  a  probability 
more  or  less  great.  It  is  a  certainty.  We  have  no  more  doubt 
of  its  existence  than  we  have  doubt  of  our  own  existence.  Tet 
on  what  does  our  faith  rest  ?  Upon  the  declaration  of  men ; 
upon  the  assurances  of  travellers,  historians,  and  of  pig-tailed 
pagans  who  tell  us  they  are  themselves  natives  of  that  country. 

Indeed,  the  least  reflection  will  at  once  convince  us  that 
authority  is  as  sufficient  and  solid  a  basis  of  truth  as  any  direct 
evidence  adducible,  our  only  care,  in  evidence  of  this  kind, 
being  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  special  authority  to  which  we 
appeal  is  a  reliable  and  a  trustworthy  one.  This  once  shown,  the 
truths  proposed  %vill  be  as  certain  as  a  proposition  in  geometry  or 
as  any  personal  experience. 

That  such  a  reliable  authority  exists  in  proof  of  the  truths  of 
the  Grospel  may  easily  be  shown. 
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Before  attempting  to  prove  this  it  will  be  well  to  begin  by 
reminding  our  readers  that  religious  truths  and  the  dogmas  of 
faith  generally  do  not  admit  of  being  proved  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  intrinsically  impossible  to  demonstrate  mathematically^  or 
to  prove  by  any  mechanical  process,  the  power  of  absolution,  or 
the  spiritual  effects  of  Baptism :  nor  are  such  doctrines  capable  of 
being  verified  by  any  natural  means  whatsoever  lying  within  our 
reach.  They  are  concerned  with  what  is  wholly  and  entirely, 
and  by  their  very  nature,  above  the  reach  of  all  experimental 
methods.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  if 
tniths  of  the  supernatural  order  are  to  be  known  at  all,  it  can  be 
only  on  grounds  wholly  other  than  those  upon  which  we  come  ta 
a  knowledge  of  most  natural  truths. 

This  being  the  fact^  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  as  a  condition  of 
their  acceptance  that  they  be  demonstrated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  truths  of  science.  To  reject  supernatural  mysteries 
because  they  are  incomprehensible  we  have  already  shown  to  be 
absurd^  but  to  reject  them  because  we  cannot  apply  to  them  our 
pet  methods  is  more  absurd  still.  To  reject  a  supernatural 
doctrine  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  answer  to  a  purely  natural 
test  is  utterly  ridiculous.  It  is  to  deny  sound  because  it  cannot 
be  weighed ;  it  is  to  deny  the  solar  spectrum  because  it  cannot  be 
felt  or  tasted,  or  sewed  up  for  breakfast !  Truth,  if  it  come  to 
us  at  all,  must  in  every  case  come  in  a  manner  conformable  to  its 
nature  :  we  can  get  no  knowledge  of  taste  through  our  ears,  how- 
ever keen ;  nor  will  our  eyes,  though  piercing  as  an  eagle's,  ever 
convey  to  our  brain  a  message  from  the  realms  of  sound  and  har- 
mony ;  nor  will  all  our  senses  put  together  give  us  any  inkling 
of  the  nature  of  the  invisible  world,  or  of  the  conditions  of  merit- 
ing eternal  life.  If  such  knowledge  is  to  be  ours,  but  one  way 
lies  open,  and  that  is  the  way  of  authority.  But  does  any 
sufficient  and  reliable  authority  exist?  This  is  the  very  keystone 
of  the  arch.  The  whole  case  for  Christianity  turns  upon  this 
cardinal  point,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

It  would  occupy  far  more  time  and  space  than  lie  at  our  dis- 
posal to  draw  out,  with  anything  approaching  completeness,  the 
motives  of  our  belief.  We  shall  therefore  sketch  only  the  barest 
outline,  without  attempting  to  fill  it  in,  and  say  no  more  than 
enough  to  prove  the  reliableness  of  the  voice  to  which  we  trusty 
without  entering  here  into  the  development  of  the  particular 
arguments. 

On  a  certain  date  in  the  world's  history  a  man  of  humble 
birth  and  obscure  parentage  appears  in  the  country  part  of  Judea. 
Without  any  education  or  special  training,  He  begins  to  teach  and 
instruct  all  who  will  listen  to  Him.  He  declares  Himself  to  be  the 
Lord  and  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  one  who  will  hereafter  come 
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in  great  power  and  majesty  to  judge  the  whole  world.  He  claims 
a  right  to  the  obedience  and  love  of  every  creature  who  is 
capable  of  obeying  or  loving.  He  lays  down  a  precise  doctrine, 
He  issues  special  laws^  He  institutes  seven  sacraments.  He  imposes 
certain  conditions  for  forgiveness  of  sin  and  for  entrance  into 
heaven,  whose  portals  He  opens  and  shuts  at  will.  In  a  word,  He 
founds  that  religion  for  which  thousands  have  cheerfully  died, 
that  religion  which  we  are  accused  of  professing  on  insuflScient 
grounds,  and  teaches  the  various  mysterious  truths  which 
scientists  reject  because  we  have  no  scientific  demonstration  to 
offer  in  their  support. 

Now  we,  as  Catholics,  of  course,  have  no  more  doubt  of  any 
article  of  faith  than  we  have  of  the  clearest  proposition  in  Euclid, 
for,  though  the  character  of  the  motive  be  in  the  two  cases  per- 
fectly distinct,  the  strength  of  the  motive  in  the  first  case  is  as 
great — indeed,  far  greater — ^than  in  the  second  case. 

When  Christ  appeared  in  the  world  men  were  quite  as  sceptical 
and  as  ready  to  doubt  as  now,  and,  if  possible,  more  eager  than 
now  for  the  pleasures  and  the  good  things  the  world  had  to  offer 
them,  and  more  hungry  for  sensual  enjoyments  and  the  luxuries  of 
life.  So  that,  though  they  might  have  listened  with  patience  to 
a  lax  doctrine  and  an  easy-going  morality,  they  were  by  no  means 
ready  to  embrace  without  a  motive,  and  a  very  strong  and  con- 
vincing motive,  a  doctrine  which  enjoined  self-denial,  penance,  a 
strict  life,  and  obedience  to  precepts  most  opposed  to  nature. 
They  would  have  wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  such  self-disci- 
pline and  restraint,  and  on  what  authority  Christ  undertook 
not  merely  to  lead  them,  but  to  force  them,  under  threats  of  eternal 
punishment,  to  live  according  to  a  standard  far  above  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

They  would  no  more  have  listened  to  Him  had  He  failed  to 
prove  His  claim  than  they  listened  to  any  one  of  the  many 
impostors  that  appeared  in  previous  ages. 

They  demanded  what  every  thoughtful  Christian  demands  at  the 
present  day,  viz.,  solid  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  authority  speaking.  The  world  would  have  given  Christ  no 
more  credit  than  any  other  had  He  not  shown  Himself  unmistakably 
more  worthy  of  credit.  Neither  we  nor  any  sensible  man  can 
accept  anything  that  He  says  till  He  satisfies  our  minds  that  He 
is  a  heaven-sent  messenger ;  the  son  of  the  living  God,  knowing 
what  none  but  God  can  know.  He  must  convince  us  that  He  is 
what  He  represents  Himself  before  we  can  rest  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  any  single  supernatural  doctrine  that  He  propounds,  or  of 
any  single  law  that  He  promulgates. 

It  is  a  gross  and  insolent  libel  to  pretend  that  we  are  less 
particular  as  to  our  grounds  of  faith  than  infidels  and  agnostics. 
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When  they  have  shown  interest  enough  in  truth  to  die  by  thou- 
sands in  its  defence,  as  Christians  have  died  in  defence  of  their 
reb'gion,  they  may  dispute  this  claim  with  us.  At  present  the]:e 
is  no  room  for  dispute. 

Christ  satisfied  the  minds  of  His  followers  and  confirmed  His 
assertions  by  tests  which  none  could  dispute,  and  which  were 
overwhelmingly  convincing. 

He  showed  who  He  was  by  what  He  did.  His  acts  proved  Him 
to  be  above  all  law,  and  above  nature  itself.  He  changed,  trans- 
posed, suspended,  or  reversed  at  pleasure  the  most  intimate  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  things,  as  no  one  could  have  done  who 
was  not  Master  and  Lord  of  all.  The  diseased  grew  well  under 
His  touch,  and  the  languid  strong.  He  had  but  to  say  the  word, 
and  the  blind  saw,  the  deaf  heard,  and  the  dumb  spoke.  Even 
the  dead  obeyed  His  voice,  and  rose  again ;  and  Lazarus,  though 
fallen  to  corruption,  sprang  to  life  at  His  bidding.  The  tempests 
were  instantly  stilled  at  His  command,  and  the  winds  and  the  seas 
recognized  His  voice.  He  walked  on  the  waves,  He  multiplied  the 
loaves,  He  changed  water  into  wine,  and  infused  heavenly  wisdom 
and  the  courage  of  martyrdom  into  poor  ignorant  and  weak  men, 
and  proved  in  a  thousand  ways  the  power  and  authority  to  which 
He  lay  claim.  It  was  in  consequence  of  such  wondrous  miracles 
that  people  believed  in  Christ,  as  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus,  who 
said  : — *'  Master,  we  know  that  you  come  from  God,  because  no 
one  could  do  the  works  that  You  do  if  God  were  not  with  Him/' 
(John  iii.  2).  The  most  convincing  and  crowning  proof  of  all 
is  perhaps  His  own  resurrection,  which,  while  the  most  striking,  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  incontestable  of  all  His  marvellous  acts. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  which  were 
made  centuries  before,  foretelling  the  special  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  life,  passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  as  well  as  the  time 
of  his  advent.  Micheas  (v.  2),  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
event,  foretold  that  He  would  be  born  at  Bethlehem ;  Isaias  that 
a  virgin  would  be  His  mother  (vii.  14),  and  so  on  with  regard  to 
a  large  number  of  other  circumstances.  Moses,  David,  Isaias, 
Jeremias,  Aggeus,  Zacharias,  Malachias,  all  bore  testimony  to 
His  life  and  character — a  testimony  fully  borne  out  in  His  history. 
These  prophecies  and  their  accomplishment,  when  thoroughly 
gone  into  and  viewed  in  all  their  bearings,  afibrd  evidence  which 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  away,  and  impossible  to  deny. 

A  further  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  faith  arises  from 
the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history,  especially  since  Christ 
came  upon  earth. 

Our  confidence  in  the  authority  of  Christ,  considered  merely 
as  an  historical  personage,  rests  not  only  upon  (a)  the  absolute 
stainlessness  of  His  character,  (6)  the  sublimity  of  His  doctrine, 
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(c)  the  beauty  and  virtuousness  of  His  life  and  death,  (d)  the 
innumerable  miracles  He  wrought,  (e)  the  events  He  prophesied, 
(/),  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  &c. ;  *  but  also  on  the  social 
changes  it  wrought,  and  the  extraordinary  effects  it  produced 
among  men,  which  are  nothin^^;  more  nor  less  than  inconceivable 
on  any  other  hypothesis,  but  that  Christ  is  God,  and,  therefore^ 
His  word  divine  and  of  authority  enough  for  any  reasonable 
being. 

He  drew  around  Him  when  on  earth,  and  continues  still  to 
draw  after  Him,  vast  multitudes,  who,  following  in  His  footsteps, 
resist  their  natural  appetites,  and  forsake  all  the  illicit  pleasures 
of  the  world.  He  has  won  the  hearts,  and  still  controls  the  wills, 
of  myriads,  not  by  the  violence  of  arms,  not  by  the  promise  of 
worldly  honours  or  rewards,  but  independently  of  all  such  motives, 
by  the  mere  force  of  His  teaching.  In  the  very  face  of  persecu- 
tion, and  with  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death,  before  them, 
thousands  of  men,  the  learned  and  the  wise,  as  well  as  the 
ignorant  and  the  simple,  have  hastened  to  acknowledge  Him  as 
King  and  Master ;  and  embraced  with  enthusiasm  a  religion, 
teaching  doctrines  exceeding  the  range  of  the  most  gifted  in- 
tellect, imposing  commands  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  prohibit- 
ing all  the  luxuries  and  sensual  joys  of  life,  and  inspiring  a 
contempt  for  all  that  is  in  the  world.  That  millions  should 
cheerfully  assent  to  such  doctrines  is  indeed  a  stupendous  miracle, 
and  manifestly  the  effect  of  a  divine  impulse ;  for  on  no  other 
grounds  can  we  conceive  multitudes  of  men,  such  as  the  saints- 
and  religious  of  all  ages ;  contemning  all  visible  things  to  live  only 
for  the  invisible.  As  St.  Thomas  points  out,  the  conversion  of 
the  world  to  Christianity  through  the  person  of  Christ  is  evidence 
enough  (even  apart  from  the  other  sources  of  proof)  of  the  truth 
of  Christ's  statements ;  and  he  adds  : — "  It  would  be  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all  if  the  world  had  been  induced  to  believe  what  is  so 
unimaginable,  to  do  what  is  so  hard,  to  hope  for  what  is  so 
exalted,  without  miracle  or  supernatural  signs,  on  the  mere 
persuasion  of  a  few  illiterate  men  (See  St.  Th.  Contr.  Gen.,  1.  i. 
c.  vi.). 

Look  upon  the  pagan  world  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the 

*  The  chief  motives  of  our  belief  in  Christianity  are  fairly  summed  up  by 
Mir.,  viz.: — '*  (1)  Sii  santidad  eminente,  (2)  su  prodigiosa  propagacion,  (3)su 
iecundidad  inagotable  en  toda  suerte  de  bienes,  (4)  su  admirable  unidad,. 
junta  con  universalidad  y  extension  prodigiosas,  (5)  su  constancia,  su  per- 
manencia  y  estabilidad  desaiiando  a  todas  las  potestades  del  infierno  ayudadas- 
de  las  concupiscencias  imponderables  de  que  es  capaz  el  depravado  corazon  del 
horabre,  estas  y  otrcis  mil  prerogativas  admirahles  hacen  de  esta  Santa 
Iglesia  un  argumento  gravisimo,  perdurable,  e  invencible  de  la  verdad  de 
los  misterios  que  propone,  y  un  testimonio  irrefragable  de  su  origen  y  legacioii 
divina."— "  Harmonia,"  &c.,  U.P.M.  Mir.,  p.  122. 
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world  of  to-day,  and  contemplate  the  contrast.  How  was  the 
change  effected  ?  By  the  power  of  Christ  alone.  He  took  twelve 
men  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people;  He  sent  them  to 
deliver  His  message  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  heard  and  believed  them.  His  teaching  prevailed  in  spite 
of  every  species  of  opposition,  and  penetrated  into  the  most  dis- 
tant countries.  It  passed  through  the  crucible  of  the  severest 
trials.  The  blood  of  an  innumerable  host  of  martyrs  testify  to 
the  violence  of  the  opposition  that  it  met  with  from  physical 
force,  while  whole  libraries  of  volumes  prove  the  severity  of  its 
struggle  with  hostile  philosophies  and  adverse  critics.  It  has 
sustained  a  tremendous  and  prolonged  warfare  with  the  civil 
powers^  with  ambitious  princes,  with  learned  disputants,  and 
survived  attack  after  attack,  while  the  most  violent  passions,  in- 
terests, and  prejudices  of  men  have  proved  powerless  against  it. 
The  united  efforts  of  every  form  of  opposition  have  sought  to 
destroy  it,  and  it  has  triumphed  over  all.  And  "  what  means,'' 
asks  Balmes,  ^Mid  the  propagators  of  Christianity  employ? 
Preaching  and  example  confirmed  by  miracles.  These  miracles 
the  most  scrupulous  criticism  has  not  been  able  to  reject,  and  if 
it  should  reject  them,  it  is  no  matter,  for  then  must  be  admitted 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  conversion  of  the  world  without 
miracles.'^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  further,  that  "Christianity  has 
counted  among  its  children  men  the  most  eminent  for  virtue 
and  learning.  No  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  risen  to  the 
degree  of  civilization  and  culture  to  which  those  who  profess  it 
have  reached.  About  no  religion  has  so  much  been  disputed 
and  written  as  about  the  Christian.  Libraries  are  filled  with 
master- works  of  criticism  and  philosophy  due  to  men  who  humbly 
bowed  their  understanding  to  the  yoke  of  faith ;  therefore  that 
religion  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  attacks  which  might  be  made 
against  those  which  sprung  up  and  prospered  among  gross  and 
ignorant  peoples.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  being  true — 
divine''  (Balmes).* 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  methods  of  arriving  at  truth : 
the  direct  method,  or  demonstration,  and  the  indirect  method,  or 

*  Pius  IX.  says  (in  his  Encyc.  9  November,  1846) : "  Quam  multa,  quam  mira« 
quam  splendida  praesto  sunt  argumenta,  quibus  humana  ratio  lucvXentiasvme 
evind  dehet,  divinam  esse  Christi  religionem  et  omne  dogmatum  nostrorum 
prinoipium  radicem  coelitus  accepisse,  etc."  After  quoting  these  words, 
Scheeben  observes :  **  Der  Ausdruck  *  evinci  debet/  statt  *  convincitur,* 
deutet  an,  dass  der  Beweis  die  convictio  nicht  mit  absolut  zwingender 
Nothwendigkeit  aufdrangt,  sondern  bloss  die  Annahme  derselben  fordert,  &c." 
—See  the  whole  "  Zweiter  Theil,"  p.  300-320  ("  Kath.  Dogmatik."). 
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authority.  We  have  seen  further  that  authority  is  the  easier 
method,  the  commoDer  method,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  instances 
the  only  practical  and  available  method.  It  is  also  a  reasonable^ 
a  secure  and  satisfactory  method.  Hence  we  are  no  more 
unreasonable  or  credulous  because  we  believe  the  Christian 
dogmas,  than  Tommy  Smith  is  unreasonable  or  credulous  because 
he  believes  himself  to  be  the  son  of  his  reputed  father,  Mr. 
Smith. 

If  we  can  show  our  authority  is  legitimate  and  trustworthy,  it 
is  as  much  as  any  one  has  any  right  to  demand.  This  we  could 
easily  do,  did  time  and  space  allow  us.  What  we  have  done, 
however,  is  perhaps  enough,  and  that  is  to  indicate  very  briefly 
the  lines  of  proof  without  developing  them.  If  developed  (as 
they  are  in  countless  learned  and  voluminous  works)  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that,  as  reasonable  and  practical  men,  we  are 
perfectly  justified  in  putting  an  unfaltering  trust  and  an 
unhesitating  faith  in  the  teaching  6f  Christ,  and  that  if 
Christianity  is  professed  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  men,  including 
the  wisest  and  the  most  learned,  as  well  as  the  most  pure, 
generous,  self-sacrificing,  and  holy,  it  is  because  it  is  so  solidly 
founded,  and  so  evidently  divine. 

For  every  truth  of  Christianity  which  we  believe  Christ  is  our 
guarantee.  And  our  reliance  upon  Him  rests  upon  the  testi- 
mony of — . 

1.  Miracles; 

2.  Prophecy; 

3.  His  personal  character,  and  the  influence  of  His  name  even 

at  the  present  day ; 

4.  The  nature  of  His  doctrine ; 

5.  The  marvellous  development  and  spread  of  His  teaching- 

in  spite  of  its  character,  so  opposed  to  man^s  corrupt 
nature,  so  mysterious  to  his  limited  intelligence ; 

6.  The  innumerable  martyrs  who  have  died  in  testimony  to 

the  truth ; 

7.  The  biographies  of  the  saints,  each  of  which,  even  taken 

singly,  is  inexplical)le  without  the  solution  offered  by 
faith; 

8.  The   history   of   the   Church   since   Christ^s   time;    and, 

especially, 

9.  The  history  of  the  Papacy  from  Peter  to  Leo  XIII. 

Upon  these,  as  upon  a  most  firm  basis,  our  confidence  in  Christ 
as  a  heavenly-sent  messenger  rests.     Long  and  learned  treatises 
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might  be  written  upon  each  point  in  succession.*  And  while 
any  one  taken  singly  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  their  collective  force,  when  focussed,  is  irresistibly  strong 
and  cogent. 

From  this  we  conclude  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  accepting 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  that,  in  professing  with  unwavering 
confidence  the  Christian  Faith,  we  are  acting  as  thoroughly 
reasonable  and  prudent  men.  It  would  need  but  little  to  show 
that,  as  the  proper  exercise  of  reason  leads  by  God^s  grace  to  the 
acquisition  of  Faith,  so  the  acquisition  of  Faith  leads  in  its  turn 
to  solid  peace  and  true  happiness. 

Luce  intellettual  plena  d'amore, 
Amor  di  vero  ben  pien  di  letizia 
Letizia  che  trascende  ogni  dolzore. 

(Dante,  Parad.  xxx.) 

John  S,  Vaughan. 
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Art.  v.— harnack  ON  THE  "  DE  ALEATORIBUS." 

DR.  GASQUET  has  already  introduced  this  subject  to  the 
readers  of  the  Dublin  Review  f  and  the  Tablet,  but  some 
may  be  interested  to  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  sub- 
stance and  manner  of  Harnack's  critique.  The  Professor  of 
Marburg,  the  well-known  Lutheran  patrologist,  has  presented 
us  J  with  what  is  practically  a  fresh  second- century  testimony 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  has  identified  the  pseudo- 
Cyprianic  tract,  "  De  Aleatoribus/'  as  a  Pastoral  Instruction  of  a 
second-century  Pope,  in  all  probability  Pope  St.  Victor.  In  the 
first  chapter  or  section  of  the  tract  the  author  claims  for  himself 
the  vicariate  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic  leadership,  resting  his 
claims  upon  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19,  and  further  on  upon  John  xxi. 
13-15.  Now,  the  unique  interest  of  this  testimony  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  though  we  have  considerable  evidence  in  the  writings 


*  Each  of  the  following  points,  touched  upon  by  St.  Augustine,  might  be 
expanded  into  a  treatise  : — "  Consensus  populorutn,  miraculorura  frequentia, 
successio  Pontificum  continua,  catholicje  nomen  justissimo  titulo  possessum, 
martyrum  constantia,  prophetice  donum,  sanctiraonia  et  sapientia  doctoram  et 
aliorum  catholicorum,  conformitas  cum  Scriptura  sacra,"  etc.  (Aug,  Ep.  adv. 
Manich,  c.  4). 

t  See  Dublin  Review,  January  1889,  p.  225. 

t  "  Textc  und  Untersuch.  Altchrist.  Lit."    V.  Band.  Heft  1.  Leipzig.  1888. 
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of  the  Fathers  as  to  how  the  Popes  bore  themselves  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  second  century — in  the  controversies  concern- 
ing Easter,  and  the  penance  discipline,  for  instance — and  we 
know  that  various  authoritative  Papal  instruments  must  have 
existed,  yet,  in  fact,  not  one  has  come  down  to  us.  This  tract,  if 
Harnack^s  theory  be  substantiated,  is  the  earliest  literary  product 
of  a  Latin  Pope,  and  the  first  application  of  the  classical  texts  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  to  the  support  of  Papal  authority  that 
has  reached  us. 

Professor  Harnack  is  a  critic  first,  whatever  he  may  be  after- 
wards, and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  most  grateful  for  the  un- 
compromising way  in  which  he  has  worked  out  and  evaluated 
every  one  of  the  multitudinous  points  relating  to  the  history  and 
contents  of  the  document  That,  when  all  the  scholar's  work  is 
done,  he  should  bethink  himself  that  there  is  a  Roman  contro- 
versy with  certain  claims  upon  Lutheran  partisanship,  need  hardly 
surprise  us.  He  concludes  with  an  ingenious  attempt  to  attenuate 
the  force  of  the  testimony,  forasmuch  that,  as  he  would  main- 
tain, the  Pope  is  speaking  as  a  bishop  and  in  the  name  of  the 
other  bishops,  and  so  lays  no  claim  to  the  texts  that  he  does  not 
share  with  them.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  Pro- 
fessor's critical  work  has  been  done  with  too  much  completeness 
for  any  such  effugium  to  be  practicable.  We  can  but  gratefully 
use  his  own  critical  apparatus  against  him.  I  propose  to  follow 
with  some  minuteness  his  exhaustive  appreciation  of  the 
document. 

ITS   TEXTUAL   TRADITION   AND    LITERARY   HISTORY. 

The  tract  "De  Aleatoribus'^  is  not  found  in  the  earliest  MSS. 
of  St.  Cyprian's  works,  nor  in  the  Cyprianic  catalogue  discovered 
by  Mommsen  of  the  date  359.  It  first  appears  amongst  the  works 
of  Cyprian  in  a  MS.  (circa  700)  no  longer  extant,  but  represented 
by  four  transcripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 
Harnack  has  assured  himself  by  a  collation  of  MSS.  that  this 
tract  has  completely  escaped  interpolation,  although  in  two  out 
of  these  four  transcripts  the  old  Scripture  quotations  preserved 
in  the  others  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  text  of  our  tract  is  unfortunately  corrupt  and  in  some  places 
defective.  The  tract  has  never  been  quoted  as  Cyprian's,  so  far 
as  Harnack  can  discover,  either  in  patristic  times  or  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  but  is  first  so  quoted  by  certain  uncritical  writers 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Since  Pamelius's 
edition  of  1568  its  attribution  to  Cyprian  has  on  intrinsic 
grounds  been  entirely  abandoned. 

Pamelius  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  must  be  the  work 
'^  of  some  Boman  Pontiff,'"  and  adds  that  ^'  the  style  is  not  very 
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unlike  Cyprian's,  and  that  several  of  the  Scripture  passages  are 
cited  as  Cyprian  cites  them/'    Bellarmine  ('^ie  Script.  Eccles/^) 
expresses  the  same  opinion.     It  is  recorded  without  comment  by 
Fell  and  Pearson  in  their  edition  of  1690,  and  by  Cave.     Dupiu 
makes  what  Hamack  calls  the  '^  cheap  and  inadequate  "  remark, 
that  the  author  need  not  have  been  a  Pope,  because  the  title  he 
gives  himself  of  "  Vicarius  Christi  '*  was  bestowed  by  antiquity 
upon  all  bishops.     Dom  Maran,  in   his  edition  of  1728,  follows 
Bellarmine,   and  adds  that,  whilst  the  form   of  the  Scripture 
citations  makes  for  its  antiquity,  the  implication  which  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  that  gambling  was  a  common  vice  amongst 
the  clergy  would  seem  to  suggest  a  later  age.     We  may  add 
that  Tillemont  (St.  Cyprien,  1696)  has  anticipated  the  Benedic- 
tine in  both  remarks ;  for  the  latter  of  which  he  refers  to  the 
Lutheran  Rivetus  ("Crit.  sac.'*  1.  2.  c.  15).  This  last-named  writer, 
whilst  following  Bellarmine  in  the  attribution,  emphasizes  what 
he  regards  as  the  Novatianist  character  of  the  doctrine.     For 
some  time  past,  until  quite  recently,  patrologists,  both  on  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant   side,  have   passed  over  the   tract   in 
silence ;  have,  in  fact,  fought  shy  of  it.     This  is  suflBciently  in- 
telligible if  we  consider  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  bears  splendid 
witness  to  Papal  claims,  on  the  other  its  language  is  illiterate,  its 
discipline,  if  not  its  doctrine,  rigoristic,  and  it  quotes  as  Holy 
Scripture  what  is  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind ;  in  fact,  presents 
various  incongruities  requiring  nothing  less  than  the  apparatus 
of  modern  criticism  to  reconcile  and  explain  them. 

Harnack  gives  us  a  recension  of  his  own  diflfering  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  Benedictine  editor,  and  following  in  the  main 
Hartel,  a  recent  German  editor  of  St.  Cyprian,  I  proceed  to 
give  an  analysis  and  illustration  of  the  contents  of  the  tract. 

It  thus   begins :  "  We  have   great   concern   for   the   whole 

brotherhood  (o6  universam  fraternitatem),  Christians  {fiddea)^ 

particularly  for  this  the  criminal  audacity  of  those  abandoned 

men  the  dicers,  who  plunge  souls  by  crime  into  the  pit  of  death. 

Since,  then,  the  divine  and  paternal  benevolence  hath  bestowed 

upon  us  the  leadership  of  the  Apostolate  [ApostolatiU  ducatuw)  ^ 

and  in  heavenly  condescension  hath  ordained  for  us  the  vicariate 

chair  of  the  Lord  (vicariam  Domini  sedem),  and  we  carry  in 

virtue  of  our  predecessor  (superiore  nostro  portamus)  the  origin 

of  the  authentic  Apostolate  {priginem  authentici  apostolatild) 

upon  which  Christ  hath  founded  His  Church,  having  received  too 

the  power  of  loosing  and  binding  with  the  oflSce  of  remitting  sins, 

we  are  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  admonished,  lest  through  our 

assiduous  pardoning  of  offenders  we  should  with  them  suffer  a 

like  torment.^^     Then,  speaking  in   the  person  of  the  whole 

episcopate,  he  exhorts  himself  and  all  other  bishops,  the  sal 
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terrcB,  not  to  bring  down  on  themselves  the  woe  denounced  upon 
negligent  shepherds,  aiid  to  take  care  ''  that  by  means  of  heavenly 
medicine  their  flocks  may  furnish  rich  fleeces,  such  as  may  attain 
to  the  brightness  of  the  heavenly  garment."  After  the  citation 
of  the  text  John  xxi.  15  :  '^  Peter  lovest  thou  me  ...  .  feed  my 
sheep,"  the  bishops  are  exhorted  not  to  vex  (cohabitatori  nostro) 
''  the  Holy  Ghost  whom  we  have  received  through  the  imposition 
of  hands."  They  are  reminded  that  a  bishop  bearing  himself 
worthily  may  ofier  "condigna  martyria  sine  tribulatione  cor- 
poris/* "a  martyr's  offering,"  or,  as  Harnack  would  prefer, 
'*  receive  a  martyr's  honours,  without  bodily  anguish."  This 
introduction  occupies  the  first  four  sections  or  chapters  of  the 
tract.  The  remaining  seven  contain  a  detailed  invective  against 
gambling  and  its  train  of  vices  and  miseries.  First  and  foremost, 
it  is  an  act  of  idolatry.  The  player  begins  with  a  sacrifice  to  the 
inventor  (the  devil),  and,  even  when  he  does  not  himself  offer 
sacrifice,  he  joins  with  those  who  do,  and  becomes  a  partaker  in 
their  idolatry.  Then  follow  contentions,  and  debauchery,  and 
thefts,  and  perjury,  and  beggary.  The  gambler^s  society  is  a 
^'  rabiosa  amicitia,"  a  "  fraternitas  discordans."  *'  O  thou  dicers' 
sedentary  mischief  and  lazy  iniquity."  "  O  cruel  hand,  armed 
with  self-danger,  ruining  with  disgraceful  zeal  goods  won  by  the 
toil  of  father  and  grandfather."  '*  How  is  it  Christians,  I 
demand  of  you,  that  a  hand  purified  of  otfences  against  man, 
and  admitted  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord,  which  receives  by 
God's  condescension  what  appertains  to  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  man,  which  is  raised  in  prayer  and  praise  of  the  Lord, 
which  marks  the  distinguishing  sign  of  Christ  upon  the  forehead, 
which  consummates  the  divine  sacraments,  should  be  involved 
again  in  the  devil^s  noose  from  which  it  has  been  delivered?  " 
"*'  Christian,  that  playest  at  dice,  thou  oughtest  to  know  that  thou 
art  no  Christian,  but  that  thy  name  is  Pagan"  (Ethnicum). 
This  is  one  of  those  sins  directly  against  Go:!  {delictum  in 
Deum),  for  which  "no  excuse  or  indulgence  or  let  off"  (venia) 
is  provided  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  He  concludes  with 
a  really  noble  burst  of  eloquence.  "  Esto  potius  non  aleator  sed 
Christianus "  (play  at  least  for  Christian  stakes).  "In  Christ's 
()resence,  angels  and  martyrs  looking  on  the  while,  cast  down 
thy  money  on  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  that  patrimony  of  thino, 
which  in  mad  heat  thou  perchance  hadst  lost,  divide  amongst  the 
poor ;  entrust  thy  stakes  to  Christ  the  conqueror.  Servant  re- 
43reate  thyself  with  thy  Lord,  obey  the  Divine  impulse,  imitate 

thy  master's  art  that  wins  and  does  not  lose Play  out  thy 

daily  game  with  the  poor;  exercise  thyself  frequently  with 
widows.  Divert  to  Church  purposes  all  thine  income  and  fur- 
niture.    Lay  up  thy  gold  and  silver  and  monies  in  the  celestial 


g- 
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treasury;  thy  farms  and  villas  by  a  jast  transaction  convey  into 
Paradise.     Give  thyself   to   incessant  almsdeeds,  and  works  of 

i^harity  that  thy  sins  may  be  forgiven  thee Be  patient 

and  Christian  ....  look  not  back  upon  the  dice.     Amen. 

Harnack,  in  order  to  determine  the  age  and  probable  author- 
ship of  the  tract  proceeds  to  discuss — 1.  The  character  of  its 
teaching.  2.  Its  form  and  language.  3.  Its  citations  fronk 
Scripture. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  ITS  TEACHING, 

Games  of  chance  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  ancient  Rome 
except  during  the  Saturnalia.     Harnack  cannnot  find  any  early 
Christian  writer,  with  the  exception  of  our  author,  who  distinctly 
connects  dicing  with  idolatry.     The  first  official  notice  of  dicin 
in  the  Christian  church  is  that  of  the  79th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Elvira  (c.  300),  which  runs  :  "IF  any  Christian  play  at  dice  or 
tables  for  money,  it  is  decreed  that  he  refrain,  and  that  if  he 
reform  and  leave  ofi*,  after  a  year  he  may  be  received  to  com-^ 
munion.''     Here  there  is  no  reference  to  any  idolatrous  character 
in     the     game,    and    the    criTnen    immortale   of    the    "  T>e 
Aleatoribus  ^'  is  pardoned  after  a  yearns  penance.    Our  tract,  then, 
must  have  been  written  before  the  milder  view  expressed  by  the 
Council    had     become     prevalent.      Harnack   disposes   of    the 
diflSculty  which  some  of  the  earlier  critics  found  in  the  supposed 
imputation  of  priestly  gambling  by  reminding  us  that  the  hand 
which  receives  the  sacrament  need  not,  according  to  the  then 
usage,  be  other  than  a  layman^s.     He  points  out  that  the  rigoristic 
language   in  which  the  unpardonable  character  of  the  crime  is. 
denounced  would  certainly  have  been  modified  had  it  been  later 
than  the  condemnation  of  Novatian  (c.  251) ;    neither  would  a 
Pope    have    so    spoken    after    the    mitigatory    legislation    of 
Zephyrinus  and  his  successor  Callixtus.      As   to  the  doctrine 
itself,  which  has  proved  a  stumbling-block   to  various  Catholic 
critics,  and  is  roundly  asserted  by  the  Lutheran  Rivet  to  be 
Novatianist,  although  it  breathes  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline^ 
Novatianist  it  certainly  is  not.    Novatian,  none  of  whose  writing* 
on  this  point  have  come  down  to  us,  is,  on  the  authority  of  St: 
Ambrose  and  others,  commonly  accredited  writh  the  Montanist 
doctrine  that  the  Church  had  in  her  regular  ministers  no  power 
whatever  to  forgive  grave  sin  committed  after  baptism,  or,  at 
least,   that   her  power  did  not  extend   to   the    grave   sins    of 
adultery,  apostasy  (idolatry)  and  homicide.     It  is  true  he  pre-- 
tended  to  allow  of  penance,  but  this  was  a  mere  fiction.     As  St. 
Cyprian  tells  us,  he  took  away  "  all  hope  of  salvation."     It  mast 
be  remembered  that  the  ancient  Church,  especially  in  the  West, 
had,  soon  after  apostolic  times,  introduced  a  measure  of  discip- 
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line  of  the  severest  character  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
offences.     Such  sinners   even  on  their  death-beds  were   never 
completely  reconciled  so  as  to  receive  holy  communion  ;  and  the 
same  discipline  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  those  who 
had  deferred  the  penance  due  to  any  grave  sin  until  their  death- 
bed.    This  discipline  was  gradually  relaxed  by  the  legislative 
action  of  St.  Zephyrinus   (c.  197),  his  successors,  St.  Callixtus 
and  St.  Cornelius  (c.  251).     In  401,  Pope  Innocent  I.  ("Ep.  ad 
Exuperium  '^)  speaks  of  the  aforesaid  ancient  discipline  as  having 
yielded  to  the  modern  practice  of  allowing  all  penitents  com- 
munion on  their  death-beds.     This  is  the  view  upon  a  most 
perplexed  subject   taken    finally  by   Petavius  in   his  notes   to 
Synesius  (see  Zaccaria's  edition  of  1757).  Although  the  author  of 
the  "De  Aleatoribus ^^  is  abnormally  severe  in  treating  dicing  as 
constructive  idolatry,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  sincerity  of  his 
exhortation  to  penitent  dicers  to  redeem  their  sins  by  almsgiving, 
and  to  transfer  their  possessions  into  Paradise. 

ITS   FORM    AND   LANGUAGE. 

Harnack  points  out  that  the  "  De  Aleatoribus  ^'  is  addressed  to 
the  faithful  generally  {fideles) ;  that  it  is  a  moral  instruction  for 
the  benefit  both  of  the  bishops  and  of  their  flocks,  urging  on  the 
one  the  duty  of  enforcing  strict  discipline,  on  the  other  the  duty 
of  behaving  in  a  manner  befitting  a  ''  holy  people."  The  tract  is 
no  mere  homily,  neither  is  it  a  letter,  synodical  or  otherwise,  but 
it  is  a  missive  intended  for  wide  circulation,  conveying  moral 
instruction  in  a  hortatory  form.  Its  language  is  the  low  Latin 
of  the  Roman  and  African  populace,  a  corruption  rather  than  a 
dialect ;  a  grammatical  jumble,  in  which,  not  unfrequently,  one 
case  is  substituted  for  another,  and  genders  are  confused  and 
voices  lost ;  sufficiently  interestmg  to  a  student  of  language,  as 
marking,  either  the  vestige  of  an  original  chaos^  or  the  transi- 
tion from  a  language  of  inflections  to  one  where  inflections  are 
not,  but  startling  at  first  sight  in  a  Papal  document.  We 
possess  five  other  documents  in  this  lingo,  all  of  them  amongst 
the  Cyprianic  correspondence  :  (1)  The  letter  of  the  Roman  clergy 
sede  vacante  to  the  Carthaginian  clergy  on  the  flight  of  Cyprian  ; 

(2)  a  letter  of  the  Roman  Celerinus  to  the  Carthaginian  Lucian ; 

(3)  Lucian^s  answer ;    (4)    a  letter  of  the   Confessors   to   St. 
Cyprian ;  (5)  a  letter  of  Caldonius  to  St.  Cyprian  and  his  clergy. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  another  letter  of  the  Roman  to  the 
Carthaginian  clergy,  also  during  the  vacancy  after  Fabian^s  death, 
the  composition  ot  Novatian,  as  St.  Cyprian  affirms  it  to  have 
.  been,  is  in  the  normal  Latin  of  the  educated. 

The  style  of  our  tract  is  neither  that  of  TertuUiaja  nor  of 
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Cyprian.  Its  rhetoric  is  altogether  its  own,  and  Harnack 
witnesses  to  the  entire  absence  of  ^  word,  conception,  or  forna 
of  expression  "  suggesting  any  later  time.  The  vocabulary  is 
more  akin  to  that  of  Tertullian  than  to  Cyprian's,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  either  writer :  the 
favourite  terms  of  expression  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  are  not 
forthcoming. 

SCRIPTURE   CITATIONS. 

In  the  six  columns  taken  up  by  the  "  De  Aleatoribus  ^'  in  the 
Senedictine  folio,  there  are  seven  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, twenty-two  from  the  New.  Two  of  these  latter  are  mere 
echoes,  and  two  are  interwoven  in  the  text,  and  in  one  case  three 
distinct  passages  are  reproduced  as  one.  The  New  Testament 
books  cited  are  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
John,  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  Romans,  First  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians.  First  Timothy,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  version  used  is 
akin  to  the  old  Italic.  How  far  such  deviations  as  appear  are 
due  to  lapse  of  memory  or  are  of  set  purpose  and  indicate  a 
particular  version,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  Instead  of  the 
distinction  of  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  we  meet  with  in 
Tertullian, our  author  divides  his  authorities  into  three  groups:  (1) 
The  prophetic  writings,  including  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Apocalypse  introduced  by  the  words  "  Dicit  Scriptura 
Divina  '*  or  "  Dicit  Dominus,*'  to  which  is  added  once,  in  order 
to  distinguish  a  passage  from  Samuel  from  some  words  of  our 
Lord  immediately  preceding,  "  per  prophetam.**  (2)  Our  Lord's 
own  word  in  the  Gospel  indicated  by  "  Dicit  Dominus  in 
Evangelic.'*  (3)  The  Apostolic  Epistles  introduced  by  "Dicit 
Apostolus '^  or  the  like.  This  threefold  division  corresponds 
with  the  oldest  form  of  the  Western  Canon  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  "  Muratorian  Fragment."  Harnack  says  that 
this  was  very  probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  same  distinction  between  the  prophets  and 
Gospels  as  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Apostles,  is  found  in  both. 
Harnack  remarks  that  the  same  contrast  is  emphasized  in  the 
pseudo-Clementines  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  Scilium 
(temp.  Commodi  180-193),*  who  when  asked  what  where  their 
Scriptures,  answered,  "  Our  Bibles  and,  besides  them,  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  the  holy  man.'^  On  the  other  hand  whilst  the  "Mura- 
torian Fragment  *'  rejects  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas  from  the 
circle  of  the  Scriptures,  the  "  De  Aleatoribus  "  (c.  ii.)  introduces 
a  passage  therefrom  with  "  Dicit  Scriptura  Divina  " ;  and  (c.  iv,) 
another  passage,  probably  from  Hermas,  with  "in  alio  loco/* 

*  Greek  Text,  transL  ap.  Allard  Hist,  des  Persecut.  Tome  i.  p.  438. 
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amongst  tlie  quotaiions  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  last 
person,  so  far  as  is  known,  who  cites  Hermas  as  Divine  Scripture 
in  Rome  was  the  Pope  against  whom  Tertullian  directs  his  "  De 
Pudicitia/'  a  late  Montanist  work,  whose  precise  date  is  unascer- 
tained. Tertullian  distinctly  implies  that  his  Papal  adversary 
has  made  this  use  of  Hermas.  The  Pope  must  have  been  either 
Zephyrinus  or  Callixtus.  St.  Cyprian,  whese  literary  activity 
began  circa  245,  does  not  once  use  Hermas,  although  he  had 
many  occasions  for  doing  so.  The  Roman  clergy  in  their  letter 
to  Cyprian  sede  vacante  (Cypr.  Ep.  viii.)  actually  begin  to  cite 
Hermas,  and  then  fall  back  upon  and  substitute  a  Scripture 
authority. 

In  the  same  c.  iv.,  amongst  quotations  from  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  appears  a  passage,  "Si  quis  frater  deliquet  in  Ecclesiam/' 
&c.,  introduced  by  "in  doctrinis  Apostolorum  est,''  which  is 
probably  identified  as  a  citation  from  the  recently  discovered 
*'Doctrinaduodecim  Apostolorum."  The  plural  form,  **doctrin8B," 
is  found  in  Eusebius  and  Anastasius  of  Antioch.  This  work  is 
not  quoted  as  Scripture  by  any  of  the  Western  Fathers,  but 
Harnack  finds  it  so  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom  i. 
20,  100)  A.D.  190-203,  whereas  for  his  pupil  Origen,  who  knows 
the  work,  it  is  no  longer  Scripture.  There  is  in  c.  ii.  another 
passage  cited  as  Divine  Scripture  which  cannot  be  traced. 
Harnack  finds  further  evidence  of  antiquity  in  two  citations, 
c.  iii.,  "Monet  Dominus  et  dicit  'nolite  contristari  spiritum 
sanctum  qui  in  vobis  est '  et  '  nolite  exstinguere  lumen  quod  in 
vobis  effulsit.'"  They  are  found  in  none  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  that  have  comedown  to  us, and  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  them  to  be  a  delivery  of  oral  tradition.  We  may  find 
a  parallel  instance  in  the  words  attributed  to  Our  Lord  by  St. 
Irenseus,  "  Be  ye  wise  money  changers." 


RECAPITULATION   OF   EVIDBKCE  FOR  ANTIQUITY. 

I.  Character  of  the  moral  theology :  (1)  the  severe  treatment 
of  dicing  as  a  form  of  idolatry  as  contrasted  with  the  Canon  of 
Elvira;  (2)  rigourism  of  discipline  with  regard  to  sins  in  Deum,f 
regard  being  had  to  the  Papal  legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  ;  (3)  unscientific  catalogue  of  sins  without  distinc- 
tion of  mortal  and  venial,  resembling  in  this  the  list  in  St.  Mark 
and  in  the  "  Doctrina  Apostolorum."  II.  The  illiterate  form  of 
the  language  and  Tertullianistic  vocabulary.  III.  The  character 
of  the  Scripture  citations:  (1)  absence  of  distinction  between 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  (2)  unhesitating  acceptance  of  the 
^'  Shepherd "  of  Hermas  as  Scripture,  in  this  resembling  St, 
Irenseus  and  no  Pope  later  than  Callixtus;   (3)  the  citation  as 
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Divine  Scripture  of  a  passage  which  cannot  he  traced ;  (4)  the 
two  words  of  the  Lord  either  belonging  to  oral  tradition  or  to 
some  unknown  writing;  (5)  the  citation  of  the  "Doctrina 
Apostolorum  "  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Pauline  Epistles ; 
(6)  the  exceptional  freedom  used  in  the  citations  from  the  Epistles^ 
as  though  these  belonged  to  some  lower  category  than  that  of 
Divine  Scripture.  I  need  not  here  notice  Hamack's  formal  reply 
(p.  89  note)  to  the  arguments  of  some  early  critics  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  tract;  they  have  really  no  longer  any  locu» 
standi. 

BIBTHPLACE   AND  AUTHOBSHIP   OF   THE   TBACT. 

In  his  last  section  Harnack  combines  his  evidence  for  antiquity 
with  his  evidence  for  authoritative  pretension,  and  rounds  it  into 
a  demand  for  a  Pope  as  author  of  the  tract ;  a  Pope  of  the  out- 
going second  century;  a  Latin-speaking  Pope,  who  would 
presumably  use  the  vulgar  dialect,  severe,  energetic.  And  the 
likeliest,  indeed,  the  only  one  likely,  would  seem  to  be  St.  Victor, 
the  African,  the  masterful  champion  of  the  Latin  Easter,  the  ex- 
communicator  of  the  Adoptianist  Theodotus ;  the  man  who  was^ 
if  we  are  to  believe  TertuUian,  inclined  to  treat  the  Montanists 
with  favour,  though  he  afterwards  condemned  them.     He  points 

.  out  that  the  expressions  in  the  "  De  Aleatoribus,"  which  denote 
that  Christians  are  not  for  the  moment  being  persecuted — e.g., 
c.  vi.,  '^  Qualis  sunt  fideles  ut  quos  nemo  persequitur  se  ipsos 
invidia  persequantur  ^^ — fit  in  well  with  the  peace  which,  during* 
Victor's  time,  was  obtained  from  Commodus  through  the  inflaene^ 
of  his  Christian  concubine  Marcia  (see  Hippolytus,  "Refut."ix.  12). 
Again,  Victor  alone,  amongst  the  Popes  of  that  period,  is  spoken 
of  as  an  author,  not  merely  of  Church  legislation,  but  of  Opuscula. 
St.  Jerome  ("DeVir.  illust."c.34)  says:  "Victor,  thirteenth  Bishop 
of  the  City  of  Rome,  who  wrote  upon  the  Paschal  question  and 
sundry  other  Opuscula,  ruled  the  Church,"  and  then  (c.  35)  reckoi}>s 
Tertulliau  as  the  third  ecclesiastical  Latin  writer  "  after  Victor 
and  ApoUonius,'^  and  in  his  "  Chronicle  "  says  of  the  same  Pope, 
"  cujus  mediocria  de  religione  exstani  volumina,"  the  "  mediocria  ^* 
referring  either  to  bulk  or  style,  probably  to  both,  showing  that 
he  knew  them.  One  of  these,  we  may  assume,  may  very  well 
have  been  our  tract. 

Harnack  here  resumes  and  completes  the  careful  word  by  word 
examination  of  c.  i.,  of  which  he  had  already  given  us  the 
skeleton  in  his  foot-not-es  to  the  text,  in  which  the  Pope  desig- 

;  nates  his  own  position.     His  task  here  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
one.     He  has  at  once  to  vindicate  the  position  of  Pamelios  and 

.  Bellarmine,  which  he  has  made  his  own;  that  we  have  here 

-Janguage  which  designates  its  author  and  subject  as  nothing  less 
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than  Pope,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  vindicate  it  as  not  to  give 
too  signal  a  triumph  to  a  traditional  enemy.  Whilst  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that  he  has  failed  to  give  its  full  force  to  the  Pope^s 
assertion  of  his  prerogative,  I  wish  to  express  in  the  most 
ungrudging  manner  my  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Professor^s  critical  spirit  dominates  the  meaner  exigencies  of 
sectarian  controversy.  Whether  it  be  for  the  convenience  of  his 
theory  or  the  reverse,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  he  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned.  If  I  succeed  in  establishing  my  point  it  will  be 
almost  entirely  by  using  the  material  or  following  out  the  hints 
with  which  he  has  supplied  me. 

"  Magna  nobis  ob  universam  fraternitatem  cura  est  fideles et 

quoniam  in  nobis  divina  et  paterna  pietas  Apostolatus  ducatum  contulit, 
et  vicariam  Domini  sedem  celesti  dignatione  ordinavit,  et  originem 
authentici  Apostolatus  super  quern  Christus  fundavit  Ecclesiam  in^ 
superior e  nostro  portamus,  accepta  simul  po testate  solvendi  ac  ligandi 
et  cum  ratione  peccata  dimmittendi :  salutari  doctrina  admoneamur^ 
ne  dum  delinquentibus  assidue  ignoscimus,  ipsi  cum  els  pariter 
torquemur." 

Harnack  discusses  the  question  whether  the  plural  "  nos  "  of 
this  first  chapter  is  the  we  of  dignity  =  '*  we  the  Pope  ^'  or  the 
collective  *'  we ''  =  "  we  the  bishops.'^  In  the  former  case  the 
texts  of  St.  Matthew  are  applied  to  the  Pope  individually  and 
exclusively,  in  the  latter  to  the  bishops  collectively  and  to  each 
one  individually,  the  Pope  included.  He  admits  that  taking  this 
first  chapter  by  itself  we  should  naturally  adopt  the  former  view  ; 
but  he  contends  that  in  the  lisrht  of  the  use  of  "  nos ''  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the  latter* 
C.  ii.  "  et  ideo  sal  terrse  dicimur  ut  ex  nobis  omnis  fraternitas 
cselesti  sapientia  saliatur."  "Ne  ....  juxta  quosdam  fratres 
inertes  reperiamur.^^  C.  iii.,  immediately  after  the  text  John  xxi : 
"Pasce  oveo  meas  se/^  **Et  quoniam  episcopi  idem  spiritum 
sanctum  per  impositionem  manus  cordis  excepimus  hospitio, 
cohabitori  nostro  nullam  moestitiam  proponamus.^^  In  these 
latter  passages  since  the  '*  nos ''  is  evidently  collective,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  "  nos  "  of  chapter  i.  is  collective  also.  Now,  upon 
this  I  observe  that  Harnack  has  himself  drawn  attention  to  the 
loose  appositional  character  of  the  phrasing.  In  chapters  v.  and 
vi.  the  singular  "  dico  "  "  quaeso  "  is  adopted ;  in  chapter  vii.  the 
plural  "proponamus.^^  There  is  nothing  then  out  of  character 
with  the  style,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  the  supposition  that  the 
"  nos ''  is  not  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  chapters  i.  and 
ii.  Indeed,  Harnack  has  admitted  that  the  "  nos^^  in  chapters  i. 
and  vii.  is  not  the  same,  being  in  the  former  collective  in  the 
latter  literary.     Curiously  enough  we  find  the  same  mingled  use 
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of  the  singular  and  plural^  as  Harnack  points  out,  in  a  work  of 
a  very  different  character,  in  the  Proeme  to  the  "  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies/^  commonly  attributed  to  Hippolytus,  in  which  he 
claims  for  himself  and  for  the  episcopate  the  divine  right  and 
duty  to  instruct  the  faithful.  If  this  writer  was,  as  most  critics 
suppose,  an  anti-pope,  he  might  be  expected  to  use  current  Papal 
forms.  But  this  by  the  way  :  the  real  stress  of  the  controversy 
over  chap.  i.  must  turn  upon  the  following  questions  : — (1)  How 
far  any  bishop,  save  the  Pope,  can  be  accredited  with  an  inherent, 
humanly  uncommissioned  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  episcopate  ?  ("2)  How  far  such  expressions  as  *^  Apostolatus 
ducatum,'^  "vicariam  Domini  sedem,"  "originem  authentici 
apostolatus  "  can  be  verified  of  an  episcopal  cathedra  as  such  and 
independently  of  the  Roman  See  ? 

(1)  1  say  *^  uncommissioned  right,"  for  Harnack  admits  that 
our  tract  was  most  certainly  not  the  issue  of  a  Synod,  and  is  unde- 
niably the  work  of  an  individual,  undertaken  on  an  individual's 
responsibility.  Well  may  he  exclaim  (p.  104)  "  who  would  venture 
to  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  bishop  save  the 
Roman  ?  '*  The  idea  of  the  possible  authorship  of  a  Carthaginian 
Bishop  flits  for  a  moment  before  his  mind ;  but  he  remembers  St. 
Cyprian's  recognition  of  the  Roman  See  as  the  **  origo  unitatis,*' 
the  *'  locus  Petri ; "  and  that  TertuUian,  when  he  thinks  of  epi- 
scopal power,  instinctively  turns  his  eyes,  not  to  Carthage,  but  to 
Rome  (p.  96). 

(2)  Let  us  take  the  more  important  phrases  of  c.  1  one  by 
one.  '*  Apostolatus  ducatum/'  Harnack  would  understand  here 
not  the  primacy,  the  hegemony  of  the  Apostolate,  but  the  leader- 
ship inherent  in  the  Apostolate,  the  Apostolate  itself.  The 
phrase,  as  it  stands,  is  found  nowhere  else.  In  the  hymn  for  the 
Common  of  Apostles  we  indeed  address  them  as ''  Belli  triumphales 
duces,"  but  there  is  no  natural  or  conventional  association 
between  the  terms  "  apostolatus  "  and  *'  ducatus  "  such  as  would 
justify  the  use  of  "ducatus"  to  express  a  quality  or  office 
inherent  in  the  apostolate,  without  further  explanation  of  the  sense 
intended.  On  the  other  hand  as  expressing  the  relationship  of 
St.  Peter  to  the  Apostolic  College  it  is  sufficiently  familiar.  As 
a  few  instances  out  of  many,  "Dux  apostolorum"  (Auctde 
Rebapt.  9  ap.  Galland,  iv.  p.  366)  :  (TTpaTriy6g  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iL 
o.  14)  ;  apxnyog  (Epiph.  H.  51,  i,  p.  440).  In  his  foot-note  (p.  1£) 
Harnack  hae  collected  a  number  of  passages  from  classical  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  illustrate  the  use  of  "  ducatus."  They  are 
not  very  much  to  the  point.  "  Ducatus  ^'  means  either  the  office 
of  leader  or  the  act  of  leading.  Of  the  passages  quoted,  in  which 
^' ducatus'^  is  used  with  a  genitive,  the  relation  may  always  be 
expressed  by  "  to^'  or  *'  by,"  not  once  by  "  of  ^^  in  the  sense  of 
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inherent  in ;  and  once,  at  least,  it  has  the  sense  I  desiderate,  of 
"of  =  over;  "dueatum  habere  aerern  elementorum  Assyrii  volant" 
("  Firm.  Matem."  iv.  i.).  Harnack  admits  that  the  claim  to  thi» 
hegemony  of  the  Apostolate  was  equivalently  made  both  by 
Callixtus  and  by  Stephen.  We  may  add  that  St.  Irenaeus's  phrase 
"  principalitas  "  {avOevria,  auctoHtaa)  is  very  much  akin  to 
"  dacatus  '^  ("  propter  potiorem  principalitatem  "  applied  to  the 
Roman  Church  as  a  ground  for  all  agreeing  with  her).  This 
same  term  is  continued  in  St.  Cyprian's  "  Ecclesiam  Principalem '' 
(Ep.  55),  and  St.  Augustine's  '*In  qua  semper  Apostolicse  cathedrae 
viguit  principatus  "  (Ep.  48).  See,  too,  the  remarkable  words  of 
the  pagan,  Am.  Marcellinus  ("  Rer.  Gest.'^  i.  c.  15)  drca  360, 
which  sound  like  an  echo  of  St.  Irenaeus,  '^  auctoritate  qua 
potiores  aeternaB  urbis  episcopi.^' 

"  Vicariam  Domini  sedem."  This  phrase,  taken  by  itself,  might 
be  appropriated  by  a  bishop,  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  it& 
context,  at  least  implies  a  vicariate  of  Christ  Karilio^v,  Again, 
it  is  one  seat,  not  the  various  episcopal  thrones. 

"  Origo  authentici  Apostolatus  '^  (super  quem  Christus 
fundavit  Ecclesiam), "  the  source  of  the  authentic  Apostolate.^'  St. 
Cyprian  (Ep.  48,  3)  calls  the  Roman  Church  '*  the  womb  and 
root  ('  matrix  et  radix ')  of  the  Catholic  Church  "  and  elsewhere.^ 
"  origo  unitatis.'^  This  phrase  of  our  tract  Harnack  admits  does 
designate  the  "  Cathedra  Petri,^^  but  he  urges  that  all  bishops 
share  therein.  Undoubtedly  they  do,  so  far  as  they  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  occupant  of  that  See ;  so  far  as  they  form  a 
portion,  to  use  a  phrase  of  TertuUlian's,  of  the  *^  ecclesia  Petri 
propinqua  \"  but  not  otherwise.  *'  In  superiore  nostro  portamus,'* 
"we  possess  in  virtue  of  our  predecessor  the  source  of  the 
Apostolate.^'  Here  the  predecessor  is  St.  Peter.  "  We  possess  the 
source  of  the  Apostolate  in  virtue  of  our  occupying  the  "  locus 
Petri.''  Harnack  prefers  to  understand  by  *^  superiore  nostro  '* 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  each  of  the  bishops  =  "  superioribus 
nostris."  He  will  not  allow  (p.  101)  any  insistence  upon  the 
force  of  the  singular  form  because  of  the  general  looseness  of  the 
language.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  process 
of  minute  verbal  criticism,  to  appeal,  when  a  point  is  made 
against  us,  to  looseness  of  language.  Our  author,  to  all  appear- 
ance, has  contrived  to  say  very  much  what  he  means. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  "  nos ''  in* 
the  first  chapter.  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  it  is  something 
more  than  the  "  nos ''  of  dignity ;  that  it  is  in  some  sense 
collective.  It  means  '^I  and  you,''  Peter  and  the  "ecclesia 
propinqua  " ;  I,  in  virtue  of  my  occupying  the  "  place  of  Peter," 

Ep.  5.    "  Unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est." 
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you,  in  virtue  of  your  forming  in  communion  with  me  one  Epis- 
<jopate.  That  there  is  some  such  distinction  within  the  collective 
""  nos "  is  virtually  admitted  by  Harnack  when  he  says  (p.  45) 
that  though  the  author  does  not  address  his  tract  formally  to  the 
bishops  as  distinguished  from  the  other  "  fideles/'  yet  that  he 
«peaks  at  them  and  means  them  to  read  and  take  to  heart  what 
he  is  saying,  whilst  he  exhorts  and  warns  them  as  to  their  official 
duties  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  subjects  as  to  their  correspond- 
ing duties  on  the  other.  This  distinction  is  further  borne  out 
by  the  consideration  that  a  bishop  as  such  had  certainly  no  claim^ 
according  to  the  language  of  the  day,  to  an  immediate  appropria- 
tion of  the  "  originem  authentici  apostolattls."  With  TertuUian 
the  "ecclesise  apostolicse  matrices  originales  fidei^^(see  Prsescript. 
£1)  are  the  churches  immediately  founded  by  the  Apostles;  with 
St.  Cyprian  it  is  the  Roman  Church  alone  that  is  the  "  matrix 
-et  radix."  Yet  if  any  bishops  are  included  in  the  "  nos  "  it  is  all 
who  are  so  included  and  therefore  included  with  a  distinction. 
Harnack  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  attribution  of  these 
privileges,  the  application  of  the  great  texts  of  Matthew  and 
John  to  the  bishops,  together  with  the  Pope,  marks  an  earlier 
stage  of  Papal  pretension  than  the  action  of  Callixtus  and 
Stephen,  who  seem  to  have  appropriated  the  texts  to  themselves. 
But  this  is  surely  not  the  case,  the  theological  position  is  pre- 
-cisely  the  same.  Always  the  Pope  presumes  that  he  carries^  as 
he  has  the  right  to  do,  the  bishops  with  him,  and  with  him  they 
possess  all  that  he  possesses.  It  is  only  when  in  matter  of  fact  a 
bishop  resists  the  Pope  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  that  the  latter 
in  any  degree  dissociates  himself  from  the  episcopate  by  bringing 
into  relief  the  exclusive  character  of  his  direct  possession  of  the 
^'  origo  Apostolatus.^^ 

In  conclusion  I  must  be  allowed  again  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Professor  Harnack  for  one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of 
<»riticism  ever  conveyed  in  a  brochure  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  pages.  It  positively  teems  with  interesting  questions 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  author's  critical  treatment  is  so  fair  and  full 
that,  even  where  one  disagrees  with  the  particular  conclusion  be 
prefers,  one  hardly  feels  that  one  has  parted  company  with  him. 
Assuredly  we  must  all  sympathize  in  the  joy  he  expresses  (p.  124) 
at  the  discovery  (for  his  exploitation  of  this  neglected  tract  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  less  than  a  discovery)  of  the  oldest  utter- 
ance of  a  Latin  speaking  Pope,  the  earliest  application  to  the 
Pope  of  the  classical  texts  of  Matthew  and  John  that  has  come 
down  to  us. 

POSTSCRIPT. — FUNK   ON   HARNACK. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  a  criticism  on  Harnack  by 
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Dr.  Funk,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Tubingen,  in  an 
article  of  some  twenty  pages.**^  I  must  confess  that  I  have  read 
it  with  something  very  like  dismay.  It  is  entirely  hostile  to 
Haruack's  theory  regarding  the  "  De  Aleatoribus,"  and  its  scope 
is  to  reduce  the  literary  status  of  that  treatise  to  its  original  in- 
definiteness,  as  the  work  of  some  bishop,  nobody  has  any  right 
to  guess  whom,  or  where,  or  indeed  when,  except  that  he  was 
probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,  anyhow  after 
Cyprian.  The  efifect  is  as  though  one  should  suddenly  let  down 
the  strings  of  a  violin  that  was  in  perfect  tune  and  set  to 
concert  pitch.  How  '^flat,  dull,  stale,  and  unprofitable^^  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim.  Not,  of  course,  that  such  a  counterblast 
would  be  unprofitable  if  only  true  and  just ;  for,  after  all,  sobriety 
is  pre-eminently  the  essential  requirement  of  such  a  critique  as 
Hamack^  and  no  brilliancy  or  suggest!  veness  could  compensate 
for  its  loss.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Dr.  Funk  has 
treated  Harnack  fairly.  I  do  not  deny  that  now  and  again  he 
has  made  a  point,  and  shown  that  the  latter  has  sometimes  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  minutisB.  But  on  the  whole  I  do  not  the 
less  agree  with  Professor  Harnack  because  I  have  read  Dr.  Funk. 
I  am  not  one,  alas  1  whose  preference  might  constitute  a  claim 
where  such  doctors  disagree,  but  none  the  less  I  must  attempt  to 
justify  it. 

Funk  maintains  that  there  is  nothing  about  the  supposed 
Papal  language  of  chapter  i.  to  make  it  sound  otherwise  than 
natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  bishop  of  the  second  or  third  century. 
Ill  this  view  he  has  the  support  of  what  Harnack  calls  ''the 
cheap  and  inadequate  remark  "  of  Dupin,  one  of  the  last  authors 
s,  Catholic  would  care  to  rely  on.  He  further  appeals  to  Mohler 
{"  Patrologie,^^  847)  who  only  says  that  it  "  must  remain  uncer- 
tain if  with  Bellarmine  we  are  to  suppose  a  Pope  the  author,  as  the 
Introduction  would  make  us  believe.'*  But  it  is  the  Introduction 
precisely  from  which  Funk  will  not  allow  us  to  draw  any  such 
conclusion.  Neither  can  we  argue  from  Mohler's  words  that  he 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  merely  episcopal  authorship. 
If  the  author  is  not  a  Pope  lie  may  be  an  anti-pope,  either 
Hippolytus  or  Novatian,  in  whose  mouth  the  Introduction  would 
be  quite  appropriate.  But  the  issue  of  this  point  of  the  con- 
troversy must  depend  upon  what  parallels  Dr.  Funk  can  produce 
from  merely  episcopal  utterances  to  the  expressions  in  the  Intro- 
duction. He  supposes  himself  to  have  found  them  in  St. 
Cyprian.  He  relies  on  four  passages,  all  of  them  noticed  by 
Harnack,  who  grants  (p.  96)  that  Cyprian  might  have  written 
in  the  manner — nay,  has  written  in  the  manner — not  indeed  of 
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chapter  i.,  but  of  chapters  ii.  and  iv.,  and  might  have  applied  to 
himself  the  expression  "vice  Christi/'  and  did  apply  to  his 
episcopal  office  the  texts  concerning  the  keys.  But  when 
Harnack  comes  to  consider  the  expressions  of  chapter  i.  as  a  whole^ 
his  literary  sense  prevails,  and  he  exclaims  (p.  104),  ''who  would 
venture  to  put  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  bishop  but 
the  Roman/'  With  chapter  i.  in  our  mind  let  us  cast  our  eye  over 
the  supposed  parallels  and  see  how  far  they  go  towards  establish- 
ing the  pretension  that  a  simple  bishop  might  appropriately  use 
the  language  of  chapter  i.  For  the  passage  in  the  "De 
Aleatoribus,"  "In  nobis  Divina  et  paterna  pietas  vicariam 
Domini  sedem  dignatione  ordinavit/'  we  have  St.  Cyprian  (Ep. 
63)  "Sacerdos  vice  Christi  vere  fungitur^^ — i.e.,  in  offering 
sacrifice ;  (Ep.  55)  ''  unus  ad  tempus  sacerdos  ad  tempus  judex 
vice  Christi/'  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  one  bishop 
over  the  clergy.  He  claims  ("  De  unitate  "  4),  for  the  unity  of  the 
episcopate,  the  texts  Matt.  xvi.  and  John  xxi.,  and  (Ep.  27), 
after  quoting  Matt,  xvi.,  he  continues,  "Undo  per  temporum 
et  successionum  vices  episcoporum  ordinatio  et  ecolesise  ratio 
decurrit  ut  ecclesia  super  episcopos  constituatur  et  omnis  actus 
ecclesise  per  eosdem  prsepositos  gubernetur."  He  is  engaged  in 
this  epistle  in  vindicating  ecclesiastical  authority  against  the 
irregular  efforts  of  certain  of  the  lapsed.  There  is  surely  nothing 
in  these  passages  which  tends  to  put  them  on  a  level  of  pretension 
with  the  language  of  chapter  i.  as  a  whole ;  and  even  as  regards 
the  point  of  the  vicariate,  there  is  at  least  in  the  writer  of  the  "  De 
Aleatoribus ''  a  claim  to  possess  KaTe^oxnv  and  in  a  special  manner 
what  may  be  in  genere  an  episcopal  endowment. 

Funk  adopts  the  sense  of  "  ducatum  Apostolatus  ^^  advocated 
by  Harnack,  of  which  we  have  already  said  enough.  He  will  not 
interpret  the  "originem  authentici  Apostolatus ''  with  him  as 
meaning  the  "  cathedra  Petri,^'  or  "  Roman  Church,^^  to  which 
Cyprian  gives  the  title  of  '*  matrix  et  radix  ecclesise  Catholic®  '* 
(Ep.  45)  and  "  origo  unitatis/^  but  in  the  sense  of  origination  or 
derivation  of  an  authentic  Apostolate  from  Christ,  to  which  all 
Bishops  had  a  claim.  But  what  authority  can  he  find  for  such 
a  use  of  "  origo  ^'  ?  He  takes  advantage  of  Harnack's  admission 
that  the  '^nos^^  in  the  first  chapter  is  collective,  and  insists  that 
bishops  did  not  and  could  not  claim  a  share  in  the  cathedra 
Petri.  Perhaps  not,  I  remark,  in  the  sense  in  which  Harnack 
would  allow  them  to  claim  it,  but  in  some  sense  they  assuredly 
did  claim  it.  St.  Optatus  ("De  Schism.  Donat.^'  Lib.ii.  c,9)  speaks 
of  the  "  Cathedra  Petri  quae  nostra  est,^'  and  Qildas  ("De  Excid. 
Brit.''  66)  complains  of  bad  bishops  as  "  usurping  the  seat  of  the 
Apostle  with  unclean  feet.^'  But  their  participation  therein  was 
in  virtue  of  and  conditioned  by  their  union  with  its  immediate 
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occnpier^  as  I  have  explained  alcove.     Dr.  Funk  must  really  find 
some  fairer  instances  before  he  can  persuade  us  that  any  one  who 
did  not  at  least  think  himself  a  Pope  wrote  the  '*  De  Aleatoribus." 
He  makes  it  a  point  against  Harnack  that  bishops  were  not 
amongst  those  addressed.     But  Harnack  never  says  that  they 
were  formally  addressed,  these   were  of  course  the  ^'udeles/^ 
Bat  it  is  another  question  whether  the  bishops  were  not  spoken 
at  and  indirectly  exhorted.     Nay,  Funk  himself  admits  that  the 
following  passage  from  chapter  iii.,  taken  literally,  implies  nothing 
less  than  such  an  exhortation : ''  £t  quoniam  episcopi  idem  spiritum 
aanctum   per   impositionem    manus   cordis   excepimus   hospitio, 
cohabitatori   nostro  nuUam   msestitiam  proponamus/'     Has  Dr. 
Fank  never  seen  a  baby  talked  to  for  the  benefit  of  bystanders? 
He  quite  ignores  the  argument  for  antiquity  grounded  on  the 
non-appearance  of  the  charge  of  idolatry  in  the  Canon  of  the 
council  of  Elvira  against  dicers,  although  notoriously  that  Council 
was  exceptionally  severe  upon  idolatry.     And  he  is  not  deterred 
by  the  contrast  of  discipline  from  assigning  a  date  to  the  tract 
which  brings  it  in  close  proximity  to  the  Council.     He  rejects 
the  argument  for  antiquity  drawn  from  the  tripartite  form  of  the 
Canon  suggested  in  the  tract* — viz.,  Prophets  (Scriptura  Sacra), 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  the  implied  non-distinction  of  Old 
and  New  Testament.     He  contends  that  neither  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  found  in  Cyprian. 
But  the  question  is  whether  the  threefold  cross  division  which 
ignores  the  distinction  occurs  in   Cyprian.     St.  Cyprian  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  sense  of  covenants,  and  the  aggregation  oF  their  books  tp 
•each  respectively  is  in  possession  with  him  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  in  his  use  of  them  he  submitted  them  to  a  cross  division. 
Funk  denies  the  existence  of  the  threefold  distinction  in  the 
'*' De  Aleatoribus,"  on  the  ground  that  the  single  mention  of 
**  Scriptura  Sacra,"  applied  to  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
does  not  sufficiently  indicate  a  class,  forgetting  that  it  is  repeated 
in  the  equivalent  expression  "  aliaSeriptura  '*  and  "iterum."    He 
maintains  that  the  expression  "de  Scripturis  Sanctis'*  (chapter  3) 
is  meant  to  include  the  Pauline  Epiitles,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  position  of  the  words  to  show  this,  and  even  if  it  did  the 
phrase  does  not  necessarily  obliterate  the  distinction  "  Scriptura 
Divina."     It  is  not,  of  course,  supposed  that  there  ever  was  a 
theory  that  the  genuine  Pauline  Epistles  were  not  inspired  ;  but 
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ing as  the  Prophets  and  Gt)8pel8  are  assimilated  as  Scriptura  Sacra  under  the 
formula  "  Dicit  Dominus,"  or  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  "  in  E?an- 
geliis  "  and  **  per  Prophetam." 
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there  was^  in  fact,  an  old-fashioned  distinction  in  the  way  of 
quoting  them,  something  after  the  fashion  in  which  Bede  is  quoted 
as  "  Venerable  "  rather  than  "  Saint,"  and  possibly  originating 
from  the  same  cause — viz.,  that  the  author,  when  first  quoted, 
was  living.  How  far  Funk  succeeds  in  reducing  the  significance 
of  a  detail  here  and  there  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  I  think  he 
certainly  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  cumulative  force  of  Harnack's 
argumentation.  In  dealing  with  the  arguments  for  Victor's 
authorship,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  improbability  of  the  election 
of  one  whose  education  had  not  lifted  him  above  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  dialect;  has  he  forgotten  that  some  sixty  years  later  the 
Koman  clergy  had  to  write  a  synodal  letter  to  St.  Cyprian  ia 
that  dialect  ? 

In  conclusion  he  gives,  in  parallel  columns,  a  passage  from 
Cyprian  ("  Testimon.^'  iii.  28),  already  noticed  by  Harnack,  and 
the  rigoristic  passage  from  the  "  De  Aleatoribus,"  and  shows  their 
remarkable  resemblance,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  use  of  texts,  and 
infers  that  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  former.  But  the  Bene- 
dictines have  pointed  out  that  the  "  Libri  Testimoniorum  '^  is  a 
mere  common-place  book,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  any 
particular  passage  in  it  that  it  is  St.  Cyprian^s  own.  The  two 
passages  may  well  have  been  derived  from  a  common  source. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Funk's  critique 
has  left  Harnack's  position  very  much  in  statu  quo.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  I  cannot  do  wrong  in  recommending  to  the 
readers  of  the  Dublin  Review  two  such  notable  examples  of  con* 
structive  and  destructive  criticism, 

H.  I.  D.  Ryder. 
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Works  of  Thomas  HUl  Ghreev^  laie  Fellow  of  BaUicl  College 
arid  Whyte  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Edited  by  R.  L.  NErrLBSHiF,  Fellow  of 
Bailiol  College,  Oxibrd.  In  three  volumes,  London :  Long- 
man, Green  &  Co. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  not  too  mach  to  say  that  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  the  name  of  Professor  Green  was  hardly  known  outside 
Oxford.  None  of  his  writings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review  and  the  Academy^  and 
two  or  three  lectures,  were  published  with  his  name  during 
his  lifetime.  His  working  life,  suddenly  cut  short  at  the 
age  of  forty-six,  was  spent  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  a 
CoU^e  Tutorship  and  a  University  Professorship,  Now,  thanks 
to  his  introduction  as  "Grey  of  St.  Anselm^s"  into  a  popular 
work  of  fiction,  he  is  a  familiar  personage  to  hundreds  of 
thoosands  of  readers  in  England  and  America,  He  has  become 
fEunoos,  and  a  desire  has  been  widely  aroused  to  know  more 
about  him.  Hence  the  third  volume  of  his  works  is  happy  in 
the  opportunity  of  its  publication.  It  contains  those  of  his 
writings  which  are  most  likely  to  interest "  the  general  reader  ;'* 
and  it  is  prefaced  by  a  complete  and  admirably  written  memoir 
from  the  pen  of  his  familiar  friend,  Dr,  Nettleship.  Such  know- 
ledge as  "  the  general  reader  '■  is  capable  of  attaining  regarding 
Professor  Green,  he  may  derive  from  this  volume.  Whether  it 
will  be  of  much  service  to  him  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted. 

I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  Professor  Green  was  essentially 
a  metaphysician,  and  to  say  that,  is  to  say  that  he  can  never 
possibly  be  widely  underetood  among  us.  **  Fit  audience,  but  few,'* 
must  be  the  best  the  philosopher  can  hope  for,  at  all  events  in 
this  country.  The  English  intellect  seems  to  be  congenitally 
unfitted  for  abstract  inquiries.  As  I  ventured  to  say,  writing 
elsewhere  sometime  ago,  "  Kant  tells  us  that  a  man  has  reason 
and  understanding :  reason  seems  to  have  almost  departed  from 
the  British  mind  since  the  overthrow  among  us  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  by  Hobbes  and  Locke.'*  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  the  philosopher  in  England  and  America^  is 
a  singularly  emphatic  testimony  to  the  absence  of  so  much  as  an 
elementary  notion  in  the  popular  mind  of  what  philosophy  really 
is.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  that  a  mere  system  of 
speculative  physics,  such  as  Mr.  Spencer's,  could  be  unsuspect- 
ingly accepted  in  its  place.  It  is  pretty  safe  then  to  assert  that 
Professor  Green  will  continue  to  be  little  more  than  Grey  of 
St.  Anselm^s  to  the  great  majority  of  those  whose  curiosity  or 
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desire  for  Information — I  do  not  say  knowledge — ^leads  them  to 
attempt  the  perusal  of  even  the  easiest  portions  of  his  writings. 
The  serious  students  of  philosophy,  indeed,  who  exist  among  us, 
•will  find  the  three  volumes  of  his  works  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  and  important,  as  a  contribution  to  a  phase  of  specu- 
lation which  has  deeply  influenced  some  of  the  best  and  most 
thoughtful  minds  of  the  generation  of  Englishmen  upon  whom  the 
burden  and  heat  of  life's  day  is  now  falling.  To  such  students 
I  shall  address  myself  in  what  I  am  about  to  write.  And  here 
I  will  set  down  precipely  what  it  is  which  I  propose  to  do  in 
this  article.  If  any  one  supposes  that  I  am  about  critically  to 
-examine  Professor  Greenes  system  of  moral,  political,  and  reli- 
gious philosophy,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  To  do  that,  in  any 
adequate  way,  would  require  at  letist  four*  volumes  as  large  as 
4iho6e  in  which  it  is  contained.  My  aim  will  be  to  expound,  not 
to  judge.  And,  indeed,  for  the  well-instructed  Catholic  student 
this  should  be  sufficient.  Cardinal  Newman  has  well  observed 
in  one  of  his  Oxford  University  sermons :  *^  When  men  under- 
stand what  each  other  mean,  they  see  for  the  most  part  that 
controversy  is  either  superfluous  or  hopeless.^'  My  present 
object,  then,  is  this — to  give  in  brief,  but  as  I  trust  clear,  out- 
lines, an  account  of  the  principal  positions  of  Professor  Green's 
philosophy.  And  I  shall  do  so,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own 
words,  or  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Nettleship's  excellent  study.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  preface  this  by  a  short  sketch  of  the 
Professor  and  his  life.  A  man's  philosophy  is  a  manifestation  of 
his  personality,  and  to  know  something  of  other  manifestations, 
is  often  helpful  towards  our  understanding  it.  Let  us  then, 
taking  Dr.  Nettleship  as  our  guide,  see  what  manner  of  man 
Professor  Green  was. 

Thomas  Hill  Green  was  born  in  1836  at  Birkin,  a  village  in 
Yorkshire,  of  which  his  father  was  the  Rector;  a  man  described 
;as  eloquent  in  speech,  kindly  and  philanthropic  in  action,  "of 
deep  religious  feeling,  unencumbered  with  dogmatic  learning/' 
and  prevented — so  his  son  affirmed — by  "  the  union  of  magnani- 
mity, indolence,  and  a  bad  digestion,' ''  from  making  the  best  of 
himself.  Thomas  was  not  a  precocious  boy ;  he  was  slow  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  learnt  by  heart  with  difficulty.  At 
Rugby,  whither  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  "though  he 
never  fell  below  a  fair  level,  he  seldom  gained  great  distinction. 
....  He  never  became  a  thorough  schoolboy,  either  of  the 

athletic  or  of  the  intellectual  type He  had  not  the  interest 

either  in  language  or  in  learning  which  makes  a  great  scholar, 
but  he  had  a  genuine  literary  sense,  and  his  power  of  expression 

*  The  *'  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  "  is  the  fourth  volume. 
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was  above  the  average/'  He  was  one  of  the  recognized  politicians 
of  the  school,  and  was  considered  "  a  dreadful  Radical  ";  and  he 
displayed  "  a  constitutional  antipathy  to  Popery  and  everything 
that  savoured  of  it/'     He  displayed  also  "  much  independence  of 
mind/'  and  a  fellow-schoolboy  describes  him  as  "one  in  whose 
presence  no  one  in  the  house  would  have  found  it  possible  to  use 
a  bad  word  or  tell  a  ribald  story  :  a  water-drinker  in  those  days, 
when  he   was  probably  the  only  one  of  four  hundred  to  be  so ; 
never  known  to  say  an  unkind  word  or  do  an  unkind  deed  to  any 
other  boy  in  the  school ;  going  out,  even  then,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  the  fields  by  himself,  and  not  ashamed,  when  he  was 
laughed  at  about  it,  to  silence  us  by  saying,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  could  worship  God  best  in  the  green  fields  by  himself/'     In 
1855  he  entered  at  Balliol  College,  where  the  influence  of  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Jowett,  stimulated   him  to  hard  work,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1859  he  gained  a  first  class  in  the  school  of  ii^erce 
humaniores,   impressing   the  examiners  as  the  ablest  among 
several  able  candidates.     In  1860  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
BallioL     His  friendship  with  Mr.  Jowett  was  never  interrupted 
or  dimmed.     "The  more  I  see  of  him,''  he  writes  years  after- 
wards, "  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  his  remarkable  goodness  and 
genius."     Another  highly  valued  friend  of  his  was  the  late  Mr» 
Conington,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University,  with  whom  he 
spent  part  of  his  first  four  long  vacations,  at   Keswick,  Fresh- 
water,  Bideford,  and  Whitby  successively.     Dr.  Nettleship  tells 
us :  "  The  country  was  to  Green  a  source  of  many-sided  enjoy- 
ment.    Walking  was  his  favourite  exercise,  and  thoujj^h  he  was 
not  an  adventurous  mountaineer,  nothing  heightened  his  vitality 
so  surely  as  mountain  air.     His  topographical  sense,  moreover^ 
was  unusually  strong.     One  of  his  first  steps  in  a  new  place  was 
to  master  its  geography,  and  he  took  as  much  pleasure  iu  finding 
a  good  route  as  other  people  do  in  finding  a  cheap  one.    A  deeper 
source  of  enjoyment  lay  in  his  love  of  country  people.   He  seemed 
to  feel  himself  at  home  with  them  at  once,  and  seized  without 
effort  the  political  and  economical  features  of  their  life.     *  What 
he  most  enjoyed  in  scenery,'  says  a  friend  who  travelled  much 
with  him,  '  was  an  upland  prospect  with  some  breadth  of  culti- 
vated land.     Those  who  have  ever  heard  it  will  remember  the 
peculiar  smack  of  his  utterance  of  the  word  tilth,^     It  was  this 
interest  in  the  country,  as  the  meeting-point  of  man  with  nature, 
that  speciJilly  attracted  him  to    Wordsworth,   and   made  him 
speak  of  the  *'  Ode  to  Duty  "  as  the '  high-water  mark  of  modern 
poetry/     Nature  appealed  to  his  imagination,  not  as  it  has  done 
to  some  men,  as  a  miracle  of  form  and  colour,  inviting  and  defy- 
ing reproduction  ;  nor,  as  it  has  done  to  others,  as  an  elemental 
force  in  whose  presence  man  finds  peace  by  escaping  from  him- 
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self;  but  rather  as  the  sympathetic  background  to  humaaJife/* 
and  the  kindred  revelation  of  a  divine  intelligence/^  To  this.le4i 
us  add  the  following  account  of  the  impression  produced  by  him- 
by  a  very  competent  observer^  who  was  one  of  his  fellow-students : 

His  appearance  was  striking  in  those  days,  and  made  him  a  familiar 
figure  even  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally.     Thick  black 
hair,  dark  eyebrows,  eyes  of  rich  brown,  with  a  peculiarly  steadfast 
look,  were  the  features  which  first  struck  one ;  and  with  these  there 
was  a  remarkable  seriousness  of  expression,  an  air  of  solidity  and  quiet 
strength.     He  knew  comparatively  few  people,  and  of  these  only  a 
very  few  intimately,  having  no  taste  for  those  sports  in  which  University 
acquaintances  are  most  frequently   made,  and  seldom  appearing  at 
breakfasts  or  wine  parties.    This  caused  him  to  pass  for  unsocial ;  9.nd 
I  remember  having  felt  a  slight  sense  of  awe  or  alarm  the  first  time 
I  found  myself  seated  beside  him.     But  as  one  came  to  know  him 
better,  one  quickly  perceived  that  under  his  reserve  there  lay  not  only 
a  great  capacity  for  afEection — no  man  was  more  tenacious  of  his  friend- 
ships— but  qualities  that  made   him  a  delightful   companion.     His' 
tendency  to  solitude  sprang  not  from  pride,  but  from  the  occupation 
of  his  mind  by  subjects  which  seldom  weigh  on  men  of  his  age.     He 
had,  even  when  a  boy  at  school,  been  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
metaphysics  and  theology,  and  they  had  given  a  tinge  of  gravity  to 
his  manner.     The  relief  to  that  gravity  lay  in  his  humour,  which  was 
not  only  abundant  but  genial  and  sympathetic.     It  used  to  remind  us 
of  Carlyle,  but  in  him  it  was  more  kindly,  and,  above  all,  more  lenient 
to  ordinary  people.     While  averse,  perhaps  too  severely  averse,  from 
v^hatever  was  luxurious  or  frivolous  in  undergraduate  life,  he  had  the 
warmest  interest  in,  and  the  strongest  sympathy   for,   the    humbler 
classes.     No  man  had  a  truer  love  for  social  equality,  or  a  higher  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  simple  human  nature.     He  liked  to  meet  farmers  and 
tradespeople  on  their  own    level,   and  knew  how  to  do  so  without 
seeming  to  condescend.     The  belief  in  the  duty  of  approaching  people 
directly,  and  getting  them  to  form  and  express  their  own  views,  was 
at  the  root  of  all  his  political  doctrines.     Though  apt  to  be  silent  in 
general  company,  no  one  could  be  more  agreeable  when  you  were 
alone  with  him.     We  used  to  say  of  him — and  his  seniors  said  the 
same — that  you  never  talked  to  him  without  carrying  away  something 
to  remember  and  ponder  over.     On  everything  he  said  or  wrote  there 
was  stamped  the  impress  of  a  forcible  individuality,  a  mind  that  thought 
for  itself,  and  whose  thoughts  had  the  rugged  strength  of  an  original 
character,  wherein  grimness  was  mingled  with  humour,  and  practical 
shrewdness  with  a  love  for  abstract  speculation.     His  independence 
appeared  even  in  the  way  he  pursued  his  studies.     With  abilities  of 
the  highest  order,  he  cared  comparatively  little  for  the  distinctions 
which  the  University  offers,  choosing  rather  to  follow  out  his  own 
line  of  reading  in  the  way  he  judged  most  permanently  useful,  than 
to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  honours  and  prizes.* 

*  Vol.  iii.  Memoir,  p.  xviii. 
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Saeh  was  Thomas  Hill  Green  when  he  began  to  teach  in  Oxford, 
where  Mr.  Jowett  exerted  himself  successfully  to  keep  him. 
Even  before  his  election  as  Fellow  of  Balliol  he  had  been  asked 
to  lecture  in  the  college  on  history.  In  1861  he  lectured  on  the 
Oreek  Testament,  and  in  1863  we  find  him  expounding  the 
Nichomachean  Ethics.  After  some  hesitation  as  to  his  career  in 
life — in  1863  he  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  Bombay 
newspaper,  the  Times  of  India,  and  declined  it — he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  academical  work,  having  come  more  and  more 
to  feel  that  this  was  his  vocation.  In  1864  he  tried  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  In  the 
same  year  lie  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  education  given  in  English  ''  Grammar  Schools'' :  and  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  oflSce  his  next  three  years  were 
chiefly  given.  In  1867  he  finally  settled  down  to  the  work  of 
College  Tutor  at  Balliol,  which  occupied  the  largest  continuous 
portion  of  his  life.  The  election  of  Mr.  Jowett  to  the  Master- 
ship in  1870  caused  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  management 
of  the  college  practically  to  devolve  on  liim.  He  was  then  only 
thirty-four,  and  was  "  probably  the  first  layman  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Tutor.'' 

The  functions  of  an  Oxford  tutor  at  this  time,  as  they  appear  on 
paper  [writes  Dr.  Nettleship]  were  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of 
lectures,  and  to  see  a  certain  number  of  pupils  once  or  twice  a  week, 
looking  over  their  exercises,  and  otherwise  helping  them  in  their  work 
for  the  examinations  of  the  University.  But  behind  these  definite  and 
narrow  duties  extended  a  general  responsibility  for  their  welfare, 
which  would  be  differently  interpreted  according  to  the  character  of 
the  individual  and  tie  prevailing  tone  of  his  college.  So  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  relation  of  a  tutor  to  his  pupils  might  vary  from 
that  of  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  composition  to  that  of  an  elder  friend 
And  general  guide  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  life.  When  Green 
entered  on  his  tutorship  at  Balliol,  the  traditions  of  the  office  were 
tolerably  fixed,  and  fixed  at  a  comparatively  high  level.  As  a  student 
he  had  worked  under  men  of  exceptional  abilities  and  attainments, 
who,  while  holding  strong  and  discordant  theological  opinions,  had 
been  united  by  common  loyalty  to  the  higher  interests  of  their  college ; 
and  in  his  own  tutor  in  particular  he  bad  experienced  what  **  goodness 
and  genius  "  combined  can  do  for  pupils  of  the  most  varied  character 
and  social  position.  The  qualifications  which  he  himself  brought  to 
the  work,  did  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  He  lacked  the  easy  geniality, 
the  high  spirits,  the  striking  accomplishments,  which  go  so  far  to 
attract  the  English  youth.  He  neither  dazzled  nor  charmed.  And 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  many  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
great  public  schools  tended  to  put  a  gap  between  him  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  But  these  drawbacks, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  mediocrity,  disappeared  before  the 
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native  power  and  worth  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  came  in  tiie 
end  to  give  a  sort  of  point  and  flavour  to  the  very  qualities  which  at 
first  they  had  helped  to  disguise.  Balliol  was  a  college  composed  of 
very  mixed  elements  ;  it  contained  rich  men  and  poor  men,  men  from 
large  schools  and  from  small,  English  and  Scotch,  Anglicans  and  Non- 
confomasts,  pleasure-seekers  and  hard  workers  ;  and  to  such  a  society 
the  new  tutor  offered  many  and  various  "  angles  of  incidence."  To  a 
few  he  was  an  object  of  personal  affection,  to  others  of  distant  admirsr 
tion,  to  others  again  of  good-natured  amusement;  no  one  despised  him, 
and  though  he  was  an  uncompromising  upholder  of  discipline,  few,  if 
any,  disliked  him.  To  many  men  in  the  college  he  was  for  a  long 
time  barely  known  by  sight,  for  he  lived  much  alone  and  entertained 
little.  It  was  considered  quite  an  event  when  in  1868  he  invited  two 
undergraduates  to  spend  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation  with  him  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  from  that  time  onwards  he  became  more 
accessible  and  expansive,  and  seldom  passed  a  year  without  having 
some  companions  with  him  in  the  long  vacation.  On  these  occasions 
his  frankness  and  humour  always  made  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  he 
enjoyed,  though  he  seldom  originated,  the  fun  which  such  parties 
develop.  He  did  not  make  many  intimate  friends,  but  those  with 
whom  natural  affinity  or  special  circumstances  brought  him  into  dose 
relations,  never  forgot  what  they  owed  to  him.  Some,  perhaps, 
wished  that  he  had  been  less  reserved;  to  some  his  candour  might 
seem  to  border  upon  hardness ;  some  felt  their  weaknesses  unduly 
rebuked  in  his  presence ;  but  all  knew  that  if  he  was  severe  to  othent^ 
he  was  more  severe  to  himself,  and  that,  whatever  advice  he  gave,  it 
was  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  their  own  better  natures.* 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  influence  ?   Dr.  Nettleship  shall 
answer  this  question  for  us  : 

The  power  which  his  teaching  exercised  upon  others  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  power  which  he  himself  derived  from  what  he  taught. 
Philosophy  was  to  him  the  medium  in  which  the  theoretic  impulse, 
the  impulse  to  see  and  feel  things  more  clearly  and  intensely  than 
everyday  life  allows,  found  its  most  congenial  satisfaction.  The 
strength,  the  repose,  the  mental  purgation  which  come  to  some  men 
through  artistic  imagination  or  religious  emotion,  came  to  him 
through  thinking  ....  while  his  own  best  moments  where  those  in 
which  the  reason  of  the  world  most  came  home  to  him,  he  was  ^u*  from 
wifihing  to  drive  every  one  into  speculation,  or  to  disturb  the  satisfac- 
tion which  others  might  attain  through  different  modes  of  activity. 
Nor  could  any  one  be  more  paini'ully  conscious  how  little  direct  result 
can  be  expected  from  the  study  or  teaching  of  philosophy.  Starting 
with  the  accepted  commonplace  that  this  is  a  speculative  age,  he  held 
that  if  there  is  to  be  theorizing  at  all,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly  i 
but  the  notion  that  he  or  any  thinker  held  in  his  hands  a  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  England,  was  of  all  the  most  abhorrent  to  him.     Of  the 

*  Vol.  iii  Memoir,  pp.  lxiii.-lxvi. 
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propagandist  spirit,  indeed,  he  bad  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  '  In 
his  lectures  it  was  conspicuously  absent,  and  in  his  private  work  with 
his  pupils  it  was  hardly  less  so.  He  had  neither  the  versatility  which 
natursdly  adapts  itself  to  various  minds,  nor  the  educational  ardour  which 
can  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  gain  some.  He  often  allowed 
those  who  had  brought  essays  to  him  to  go  away  with  a  sense  that  he 
was  equally  dissatisfied  both  with  what  they  had  written  and  with  his 
own  attempts  to  improve  it.  It  was  only  men  who  were  gifted  with 
a  certain  intellectual  impetuosity  and  aggressiveness  who  could  draw 
much  from  him  in  conversation,  and  his  very  disiDcli nation  to  dominate 
or  grapple  with  minds  which  were  out  of  harmony  with  his  own  made 
him  ready,  sometimes  too  ready,  to  acquiesce  in  the  appearance  of 
intellectual  appreciation.  Not  that  he  ever  had,  or  cared  to  have,  a 
chorus  of  disciples.  Upon  the  majority  of  his  hearers  the  impression 
which  he  produced  was  probably  little  more  than  that  he  was  in 
earnest  with  what  he  said,  and  that  it  referred  to  matters  which  he 
considered  interesting  and  important.  With  those  to  whom  personal 
experience  had  made  a  reality  of  some  religious,  political,  or  scientific 
problem,  it  was  different.  He  might  rouse  them  to  antagonism  by  his 
criticisms  of  their  cherished  doctrines,  or  furnish  them  with  what 
seemed  a  solution  of  their  perplexities.  The  latter  was  most  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  men  who,  having  in  them  some  strain  of  idealism^ 
had  found  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  lines  to  it;  men  in  whom 
Radicalism  was  seeking  for  a  meeting-point  with  loyalty,  or  whose 
acceptance  of  a  moral  principle  or  a  religious  idea  was  crossed  by  a 
half- understood  scientific  theory  or  a  half-disguised  selfish  impulse. 
Such  men  were  naturally  attracted  by  one  who  saw  in  a  law-abiding 
community  the  realization  of  true  freedom,  and  in  the  simplest 
utterances  of  faith  the  deepest  truths  of  reason,  and  who  believed 
physical  law  to  be  an  expression  of  the  same  intelligence  as  the  forms 
of  thought  and  the  principles  of  morality.  To  the  dangers  incident 
to  any  such  constructive  view  his  own  analytical  power  and  hi& 
practical  hold  on  life  supplied  the  antidote ;  but  in  minds  where  these 
were  deficient  his  spirit  of  comprehension  was  liable  to  degenerate 
into  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  and  his  fusion  of  false  antitheses  to 
reappear  as  the  confusion  of  true.  Nor  were  there  wanting  other 
symptoms  that  usually  attend  the  fermentation  of  new  and  potent 
ideas.  There  are  a  few  in  every  generation  of  men  at  the  University 
to  whom  contact  with  a  real  thinker  is  like  a  new  experience.  That 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  must  call  the  speculative  impulse^ 
a  thing  in  its  nature  as  distinct,  analysable,  and  incommunicable  as 
the  passion  for  goodness  or  for  beauty,  was  in  Green  so  fused  with 
the  rest  of  his  personality  that  ordinary  observers  hardly  felt  the  edge 
of  it ;  but  when  it  touched  minds  of  the  same  temper,  it  struck  fire. 
The  enthusiasm  so  kindled  was  not  for  any  definite  project  or  idea^ 
nor  had  the  eight  or  ten  men  whom  it  brought  together  the  design  of 
propagating  any  particular  doctrines  of  their  master.  A  not  unkindly 
wit  named  them  ^^a  society  for  looking  at  things  as  a  whole^'' and 
perhaps  the  chief  bond  between  them  was  a  common  intolerance  o£ 
superficiality.     If  they  had  been  asked  what  they  believed  in,  they 
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could  only  have  answered  **  in  philosophy  "  ;  but  the  belief  was  not  the. 
less  real  because  it  was  vague,  and  its  gradual  diffusion  put  a  new  life 
and  seriousness  into  much  of  the  teaching  at  Oxford. 

Such  was  Thomas  Hill  Green  as  Tutor  of  Balliol.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  to  the  Whyte  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
This  appointment  coincided  with  a  marked  failure  in  his  health. 
From  insomnia  he  had  long  suflfered,  he  now  became  subject  to 
£ts  of  giddiness,  and  other  symptoms  of  congenital  disease  of 
the  heart  began  to  show  themselves.  The  feeling  seems  to  have 
come  upon  him  that  (in  his  own  words)  he  must  now  make  a 
push :  otherwise  he  should  leave  the  world  with  nothing  done, 
fie  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  work  which  should 
•express  his  fundamental  views  on  the  subjects  with  which  be 
was  specially  concerned  as  Professor.  His  '^  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics''  was  almost  finished^  when  in  March  1882  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill.  At  the  end  of  a  week  dangerous  symptoms  of 
blood-poisoning  appeared,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  he  was 
told  that  he  could  not  live  more  than  a  few  hours.  Though  he 
had  often  expressed  a  shrinking  from  death,  and  the  announce- 
ineut  took  him  by  surprise,  he  received  it  without  any  dis- 
quietude, and  at  once  began  to  think  of  the  various  things  that 
had  to  be  done,  such  as  the  payment  of  pupil  teachers  in  a  school 
•of  which  he  was  treasurer,  and  the  publication  of  his  book.  He 
spoke  to  those  about  him  of  his  belief  in  God  and  immortality, 
adding  in  a  characteristic  way  that  he  did  not  know  what  the 
life  beyond  might  be,  "  if  we  did,  we  would  walk  by  sight,  not 
by  faith."  He  asked  to  have  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  read  to  him,  but  found  the  eflfort  of  listening  too 
great.  He  said  he  sliould  like  to  be  buried  in  the  Jericho 
Cemetery,  "in  the  North  Ward."  As  the  night  went  on  his 
mind  began  to  wander ;  he  talked  about  current  politics,  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  and  affairs  in  Bulgaria ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  26,  he  passed  quietly  away. 
The  University  and  the  city — in  the  municipal  life  of  which  he 
had  taken  part  as  a  Town  Councillor — joined  hands  to  mourn 
his  loss  and  honour  his  memory.  "  We  shall  never  know  a 
nobler  man,"  wrote  one  of  his  friends  on  hearing  of  his  death. 
^'  With  this  simple  expression  of  what  many  feel,*'  adds  Dr. 
Nettleship,  "  we  may  take  leave  of  him." 

Let  us  now  consider  his  teaching.  Besides  his  "Prolegomena 
to  Ethics,^^  he  has  left  behind  him  the  writings  included  in  the 
three  volumes  edited  by  Dr.  Nettleship.  Of  these  the  most 
considerable  are  his  elaborate  expositions  of  the  metaphysical 
and  moral  system  of  Hume  and  its  affiliation  to  that  of  Locke — 
his  two  principal  pieces  of  philosophical  criticism :  his  examina- 
tion of  contemporary  English  psychology,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
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Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  G.  H,  Lewes  :  his  lectures  on  Kant,  ou 
Logic,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Obligation.  These  fill 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  works.  The  third  and  last  volume 
contains  Dr.  Nettleship's  Memoir,  a  number  of  short  essays  and 
reviews,  two  lay  sermons,  and  some  eight  or  ten  lectures  on 
different  subjects.  I  shall  from  these  materials  briefly  indicate 
the  main  lines  of  his  teaching. 

The  fundamental  position  of  his  philosophy  is  the  idea  of  a 
free  personality,  exercising  its  freedom  under  conditions  which 
it  has  itself  created.  This  idea.  Dr.  Nettleship  tells  us,  formed 
the  meeting-point  of  his  political  and  religious  aspirations.  In 
the  light  of  it  he  interpreted  to  himself  the  problems  of  history, 
of  morality,  of  theology.  In  the  approximation  to  it  he  saw 
political  and  moral  progress ;  and  in  the  eternal  realization  of  it 
the  life  of  God.  He  regards  the  energy  of  reason  as  "the 
ultimate  and  underivable  reality.^'  Thus  did  he  account  of  the 
world  as  "  Kosmos '' ;  by  which  he  meant — as  a  recent  German 
writer  has  expressed  it — "  die  als  ZweckvoU  gedachte  universitas 
rerum/'  I  shall  here  borrow  Dr.  Nettleship's  words — un- 
fortunately I  must  abridge  them — to  give  an  account  of  his 
metaphysical  principles. 

The  central  conception  is  that  the  universe  is  a  single  eternal  activity 
or  energy,  of  which  it  is  the  essence  to  be  self-conscious — that  is,  to  be 
itself  and  not  itself  in  one.  Of  this  activity,  ''  self-distinguishing  and 
self-seeking,"  every  particular  existence  is  a  limited  manifestation,  and, 
among  other  such  existences,  those  which  we  call  **  ourselves."  In  so 
far  as  there  is  a  "  we  "  at  all,  and  a  world  which  can  be  called  "  ours," 
it  is  because  the  self  which  is  the  unity  of  the  world  is  "communicated" 
under  the  particular  conditions  of  our  physical  organization.  It  is  this 
fact — the  fact  of  a  self-conditioned  or  free  energy,  acting  under  limit- 
ing conditions,  which  makes  our  experience  a  continual  self-contradic- 
tion between  what  we  are  and  what  we  have  it  in  us  to  be.  To  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  contradiction — that  is,  to  our  partial  self-conscious- 
ness, is  due  the  impulse  both  to  knowledge  and  to  goodness  ;  and  the 
contradiction  is  overcome  in  proportion  as  we  think  what  is  true  and 
will  what  is  unselfish.  The  conception  of  self-consciousness  as  the 
ultimate  reality,  is  one  to  which  we  are  led  by  reflection  upon  our 
experience,  or,  in  other  words,  by  asking  ourselves  what  we  mean  by 
a  fact.  It  makes  no  diflerence  whether  fact  be  taken  in  the  minimum 
or  the  maximum  of  its  meaning,  whether  as  the  simplest  possible  fact, 
expressible  as  merely  *'  something,"  or  as  the  highly  complex  facts 
covered  by  such  words  as  **  science,"  "  art,"  "  morality,"  or  as  the  all- 
inclusive  fact  which  we  call  *'the  world."  At  whatever  point  it  is 
considered,  it  is  found  to  consist  in  relationship  or  relationships.  That 
which  is  simply  itself  is  nothing ;  the  reality  of  everything  lies  in  its 
pointing  beyond  itself  to  something  else ;  in  other  words,  the  real  is 
always  something  which  is  itself  and  not  itself  in  one,  a  unity  in  differ- 
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ence  or  differentiated  unity.  The  simplest  fact  which  can  be  a  begin- 
ning of  knowledge,  is  *'  not  a  feeling,  but  an  explanation  of  a  feeling, 
which  connects  it  by  relations,  that  are  not  feelings,  with  an  unfelt 
universe."  Thus  "  no  fact  can  be  even  partially  known  without  com* 
pelling  an  inference  to  the  unknown,"  and,  "  while  it  is  true  in  a  sense 
that  in  inference  we  do  not  go  beyond  experience,  it  is  so  only  because 
in  experience  we  already  go  beyond  sense."  Self-consciousness,  then 
— «.€.,  consciousness  of  system  or  relationship,  one  in  many,  identical 
in  difference — is  the  condition  of  our  having  experience.  But  this  con- 
sciousness only  becomes  ours  piecemeal  and  by  slow  degrees,  and  it 
never  becomes  ours  completely.  So  that  while  it  is  true  that,  so  far 
as  there  is  a  world  or  unity  of  things  for  us  at  all,  it  is  because  we  are 
potentially  the  consciousness  which  has  the  universe  for  its  object,  it  is 
also  true  that  we  never  get  beyond  the  potentiality  ;  our  idea  of  system 
remains  only  an  idea,  a  broken  outline  which  gives  such  form  as  it  has 
to  all  our  experience,  but  which  continually  recedes  as  our  experience 
fills  it  up.  It  is  consciousness  in  this  sense,  partial  and  intermittent^ 
that  is  rightly  contrasted  as  "  merely  ours,"  or  "  subjective,"  with 
an  **  objective  world  "  ;  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  objective 
world  is  not  some  unknown  opposite  of  consciousness,  but  the  ideal 
completion  of  that  world  of  which  we  are  already  incompletely  con- 
scious, and  that  it  is  only  the  presence  in  us  of  a  self  not  in  this  sense 
**  subjective,"  that  makes  possible  the  consciousness  of  such  a  world,  and 
of  our  own  subjectivity.  What  we  call  **  our  "  minds  are  events  begin- 
ning with  birth  and  ending  with  death,  each  again  broken  up  into  other 
events,  or  mental  states,  into  and  out  of  which  we  are  perpetually 
passing.  When  "our  consciousness"  is  spoken  of,  it  is  usually  the 
transitions  into  these  successive  states  which  are  thought  of,  while  the 
contents  or  objects  of  the  states  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing outside  or  independent  of  consciousness.  Whereas,  the  truth  is 
that  a  consciousness  which  was  merely  a  series  of  transitions^  of 
beginnings  and  endings,  would  be  consciousness  of  nothing,  and  that 
the  fact  of  transition  itself  can  only  be  a  fact  to  a  consciousness  which 
is  not  itself  a  transition.  The  parts  or  constituents  of  an  object  of 
consciousness  are  not  before  or  after  one  another  ;  there  is  an  order  of 
time  in  which  they  **  enter  consciousness,"  but  there  is  no  such  order 
in  them  **as  in  consciousness."  ....  To  characterize  our  consciousnesa 
as  a  concession  of  states  is  to  characterize  it  rather  by  what  it  is  not 
than  by  what  it  is,  for  just  so  far  as  it  is  merely  "  here  "  and  "  there,** 
"  now  "  and  **  then,"  it  is  not  truly  ours  at  all.  The  limitations  which 
make  our  consciousness  subjective  in  the  above  sense,  arise  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  **  feeling  "  as  well  as  "  thinking  "  beings,  or  (what  is 
the  same  thing)  that  we  not  only  have  experience  of  a  world,  but  are 
ourselves  part  of  that  world.  The  distinction  between  feeling  and 
thought  is  not  indeed  an  absolute  one.  Mere  feeling,  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  felt  by  no  subject  and  is  the  feeling  of  no  object,  is  not 
a  possible  element  in  experience  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  as  a  fact,  it  is 
already  a  consciousness  of  relation — i.e.,  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  form  in  which  we  become  self-conscious,  the  first  channel 
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through  which  the  consciousness  of  a  world  is  communicated  to  ua,  ia 
the  consciousness  of  some  bodily  change — i,e,,  feeling.  In  proportion 
as  the  communication  becomes  fuller,  the  limitations  incident  to  its 
earliest  forms  are  more  and  more  removed,  experience  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  place,  thought  takes  the  place  of  feeling.  But 
the  limitations  are  never  wholly  removed.  The  animal  organization, 
in  virtue  of  which  we  are  parts  of  nature,  conditions  our  knowledge  of 
nature  to  the  end.  We  partly  understand  time  and  space,  but  we 
partly  are  in  them,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  in  them  we  do  not  under- 
stand them  ;  they  have  us,  not  we  them.  Thus,  it  is  true  in  a  sense 
to  say  that  sensation  is  the  test  of  truth  in  our  experience  of  the 
natural  world.  Belief  in  the  reality  of  a  natural  phenomenon  means 
belief  that  under  certain  conditions  a  certain  feeling  will  occur ;  and 
it  is  by  trying  whether  it  does  so  occur  that  we  test  the  truth  of  our 
belief.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  **  that  any  particular  reality  first 
comes  into  being  on  the  occurrence  of  my  feeling  ^' ;  what  is  '*  tested  " 
by  the  feeling  b  not  reality,  but  the  adequacy  of  my  conception  of  it. 
*'  The  conceived  fact,  the  reality,  that  such  a  sensation  occurs  under 
such  conditions,  is  unaffected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sensation  is 
not  now  occurring.  Sensation  vanishes,  but  not  the  fact  that  it  has 
occurred  under  certain  conditions,  and  this  is  its  reality.''  In  a 
*'  crucial  experiment "  a  single  experience  is  enough  to  communicate 
the  fact,  and  the  fact  once  is  always  a  fact  to  the  experimenter.  To  a 
being  whose  experience  was  wholly  of  this  crucial  character — 1>.,  to  a 
perfectly  intelligent  being,  '^  the  difference  between  an  actual  event  in 
the  way  of  sensation,  and  the  possibility  of  such  an  event — t.tf.,  a  true 
and  adequate  conception  would  not  exist."  But  in  most  cases  repeated 
sensations  are  needed  to  enable  u^i  to  be  sure  under  what  conditions 
the  sensation  occurs,  as  well  as  to  enable  us  to  recover  those  conditions 
when  the  sensation  is  over.  Thinking  is  the  activity  by  which  we 
free  ourselves  from  these  limitations,  and  realize  facts  independently 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  come  into  consciousness.  To 
imagine,  indeed,  that  we  can  ever  be  wholly  free  is  **  the  frenzy  of 
philosophy  " ;  it  must  remain  true  that  to  every  man  all  nature  but  a 
little  is  *'  expunged  and  void,"  and  that  the  little  that  remains  to  him 
is  different  from  what  it  is  to  every  one  else.  But  each  fresh  step  in 
understanding  the  world  is  a  step  in  the  liberation  of  self.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  supposed  isolation  and  mutual  exclusiveness  of  objects  and 
events  gives  way  before  the  growing  discovery  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  the  false  individuality  of  the  self  is  fused  in  a  common  intelli- 
gence, and  mind  meets  mind  in  a  medium  of  truth,  which  is  the  essence 
of  all  but  the  property  of  none.  The  true  objectivity  of  things  is  seen 
to  lie,  not  in  being  outside  the  mind,  which  could  only  mean  that  they 
were  no  objects  at  all,  nor  in  their  materiality  or  existence  in  space 
and  time,  which  is  only  one  and  the  most  elementary  of  the  differences, 
of  which  self  is  the  identity,  but  in  the  indissoluble  unity  of  system, 
which  makes  everything  a  **  retainer  to"  something  else  and  ultimately 
to  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  individuality  of  the  self 
comes  to  be  understood,  not  as  the  imperviousness  and  incommunicable- 
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ness  of  momentary  feeling,  but  as  the  energy,  at  once  self-C(NitaiiMcl 
and  self-communicating,  which  "  spreads  undivided "  in  knowledge, 
and  **  operates  unspent "  in  love.* 

Professor  Green's  religious  views  were  very  closely  connected 
with  his  philosophical  opinions.  The  bond  between  them  lay 
in  his  conception  of  reason  or  self-consciousness,  which  he 
regards  as  like  the  source  of  faith  and  of  knowledge,  and  of  which 
Love  is  the  consummation.  "  In  love  the  activity  which  begins 
in  mere  sense  of  self  and  something  else,  reaches  the  point  at 
which  absolute  self-satisfaction  and  absolute  self-surrender  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  We  may  best  conceive  of  God  as  such 
a  completed  self-consciousness,  a  being  of  perfect  understanding 
and  perfect  love,  whose  life  is  an  eternal  act  of  self-realization 
through  self-sacrifice.  The  essence  of  Christianity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  expressed  more  articulately  and  enforced  more 
practically  than  any  other  religion  this  conception  of  the  Divine 
nature.  In  the  New  Testament  God  is  described  as  loving  the 
world,  as  dying  for  it,  and  as  living  again  in  it,  and  these  acts 
are  represented  not  merely  as  events  which  took  place  once  and 
were  over,  but  also  as  an  eternal  life  in  which  every  man  may 
partake  if  he  will,  and  apart  from  which  he  is  spiritually  dead. 
In  the  latter  mode  of  representation,  as  Green  conceived,  lies 
the  permanent  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  realize  this  truth  for 
himself  and  others  was  the  object  of  all  his  thinking  about 
religion.^t  Thinking  thus,  Professor  Green  naturally  made  small 
account  of  the  phenomenal  aspects  of  Christianity.  Beside 
the  evolution  of  his  idea  they  were  to  him  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.  Every  line  in  his  writings  on  religion  takes  for 
granted  that ''  historical  Christianity" — the  objective  worth  of  the 
Gospels — is  hopelessly  discredited.  He  is  by  way  of  supply- 
ing its  place  with  *'  the  religion  of  the  Spirit."  He  distinguishes 
between  faith  and  *'  the  dogmas  upon  which  it  supposes  itself 
founded."  By  dogma  he  means  "propositions  representing 
neither  demonstrable  truths  of  science  nor  ultimate  conditions 
necessary  to  the  possibility  of  experience  and  knowledge,  nor 
formative  ideas  of  reason,  nor  imperatives  of  morality,  but 
either  miraculous  transactions  or  deductions  from  and  explana* 
tions  of  those  supposed  transactions."  J  Of  all  this  he  holds  faith 
to  be  quite  independent.  By  faith  he  understands  "  a  prevailing 
conviction  of  our  presence  to  God  and  His  to  us,  of  His  gracious 
mind  towards  us,  working  in  and  with  and  through  us,  of  our 
duty  to  our  fellow-men  as  our  brethren  in  Him,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  whatever  has  been  best  in  us  and  in  our  deed&'^§ 

*  Vol.  iii.  Memoir,  pp.  Ixxv.-lxxx.  f  I^^^»  ?•  ^^^^' 

X  Vol.  iii.  p.  263.  §  Ibid.  p.  268. 
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He  adds  :  "  The  more  strongly  we  insist  that  faith  is  a  personal 
and  conscious  relation  of  the  man  to  God,  forming  the  principle 
of  a  new  life,  not  perhaps  observable  by  others,  but  which  the 
man's  own  conscience  recognizes,  the  more  awkward  becomes 
its  dependence  on  events  believed  to  have  happened  in  the  past. 
The  evidence  for  their  having   happened  may  be  exceedingly 
cogent,  but  at  any  rate  the  appreciation  of  it  depends  on  pro- 
tiesses  of  reasoning  which  it  would  be  a  moral  paradox  to  deny 
that  a  man  may  perform  correctly  without  being  the  better,  and 
incorrectly  without  being  the  worse.     It  has  often  been  asked 
whether  we  can  seriously  suppose  a  man  to  be  condemned  in  the 
sight  of  God   for  misunderstanding  a  proposition  in  divinity  ; 
and  though  the  question  may  have  been  irreverently  put,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  it.     It  is  not  on  any  estimate  of  evi- 
dence, correct  or  incorrect,  that  our  true  holiness  can  depend. 
Neither   if  we  believe  certain   documents   to  be  genuine  and 
authentic  can  we  be  the  better,  nor,  if  we  believe  it  not,  the 
worse.     Tliere  is  thus  an  inner  contradiction  in  that  conception 
of  faith  which  makes  it  a  state  of  mind  involving  peace  with 
God  and  love  towards  all  men,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  its 
object*  that  historical  work  of  Christ  of  which  our  knowledge 
depends  on  evidence  of  uncertain  origin  and  value."  *     Professor 
Green  was  well  aware  that  to  most  this  "  exposition "  of  hi& 
would  be  aliiod    Evangelium   quod    nan   est    aliud,     '^A  God 
who  made  us  and  knows  us,  as  from  without ;  a  Christ  who  at 
a  certain  time  did  certain   miraculous  acts  on  our  behalf,  and 
who  now,  having  left  us  certain  commands,  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  exalted,  to  return  again  at  some  future  time  and  judge 
us  according  to  our  obedience  to  His  commands — these,  it  may 
be  said,  are  intelligiole  objects.     There  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  in  them,  and  as  believed  in  they  influence  our  actions 
through  fear  and  hope  and  gratitude.     But  an  immanent  God, 
a  God  present  in  the  believing  love  of  Him  and  the  brethren,  a 
Christ  within   us,  a  continuous  resurrection — these  are  mere 
thoughts   of  our  own ;  they   are  not    ^  objective  */    if  there  is 
nothing  else  to  constrain  and  restrain  us,  we  are  left  to  our- 
selves/'t     Professor  Green's  rejoinder  to  these  objections  is  on 
this  wise  :  "  The  faith  or  belief  which  is  the  essence  of  all  real 
religion,  which  religious   people  represent   as  constituting  the 
highest  spiritual  life,  and  which  even  those  who  do  not  them- 
selves experience  it  cannot,  if  they  are  honest,  help  regarding 
with  reverence,  is  absolutely  independent  of  anything  that  can 
be  called  historical  evidence.     It  is  a  certain  disposition  of  a 
man*s  mind  or  character,  consisting  in  the  consciousness  of  his 

♦  Ibid.  p.  260.  t  Ibid,  p,  243. 
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potential  unity  with  God^  and  issuing  in  the  effort  to  realize 
this  unity  in  his  life.  It  neither  requires  nor  admits  any 
external  proof,  for  to  the  man  who  has  it,  the  certainty  of  GmL  is 
inseparable  from  the  certainty  of  himself.  Any  attempt  to 
derive  or  account  for  it  from  antecedent  events  is  necessarily 
fallacious,  for  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  events  from  which 
it  is  derived  owe  their  spiritual  conclusiveness  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  person  who  appeals  to  them ;  it  is  because  his  con- 
sciousness is  already  faith  that  the  events  are  accepted  and 
interpreted  by  him  as  evidences  of  his  faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  persons  calling  themselves  Christians 
believe  their  Christianity  to  depend  upon  the  acceptance  of  state- 
ments purporting  to  record  certain  past  events,  in  particular  the 
miracnlous  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  such  persons  have  really  appropriated  the  essence  of 
Oiristianity,  they  are  better  than  their  own  theory;  the  object 
of  their  belief,  whatever  they  may  say,  is  not  any  past  event, 
but  God  present  and  working  in  them/^* 

Professor  Green's  political  philosophy,  like  the  rest  of  his 
philosophy,  starts  from  reason  or  self-consciousness.  He  in- 
troduces his  lectures  on  the  principles  of  political  obligations, 
with  the  statement  that  his  purpose  is  ''  to  consider  the  moral 
function  or  ol»ject  served  by  law,  and  in  so  doing  to  discover  the 
true  ground  or  justification  for  obedience  to  the  law."t  "The 
condition  of  a  moral  life  is  the  possession  of  will  and  reason." 
*'  All  moral  ideas  have  their  origin  in  reason — i.6.,  in  the  idea  of 
a  possible  self-perfection  to  be  obtained  by  the  moral  agent." 
*^  Tlie  value  of  the  institutions  of  civil  life  lies  in  their  operation 
as  giving  reality  to  these  capacities  of  will  and  reason,  and 
enabling  them  to  be  really  exercised.  In  their  general  effect, 
apart  from  particular  aberrations,  they  render  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  freely  determined  by  the  idea  of  a  possible  satisfaction 
of  himself,  instead  of  being  driven  this  way  and  that  by  external 
forces,  and  thus  they  give  reality  to  the  capacity  called  will :  and 
they  enable  him  to  realize  his  reason — i.e.,  his  idea  of  self-per- 
fection— by  acting  as  a  member  of  a  social  organization  in  which 
each  contributes  to  the  better-being  of  all  the  rest.  So  far  as 
they  do  in  fact  thus  operate,  they  are  morally  justified,  and 
may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  '  law  of  nature,'  the  jus 
naturce,  according  to  the  only  sense  in  which  that  phrase  can 
be  intelligibly  used.^'J  "  The  point  in  view,"  writes  Dr.  Nettleship, 
''from  which  he  regards  political  society  throughout,  is  as  a  product^ 
the  most  conspicuous  product,  of  self- consciousness.  The  essential 
feature  in  it,as  compared  with  other  products,  is  that  the  identity  in 

*  Ibid.  Memoir,  p.  xcvii.  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  335.         %  YoL  ii.  pp,  335-9« 
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difference^  which  all  self-consdousness  implies,  is  here  an  identity 
of  personal  life.  The  '  other,'  of  which  each  individual  is 
conscious  in  belonging  to  a  society,  is  other  selves  or  persons, 
beings  from  whom  he  distinguishes  himself,  but  whom  also  he 
recognizes  as  in  some  sense  the  likes  and  equals  of  himself,  and 
from  whom  he  expects  a  similar  recognition.  It  is  this  reciprocal 
recognition  which  constitutes  a  *  right/  Rights  only  belong  to 
a  being  capable  of  conceiving  a  good  or  interest  as  the  same  for 
himself  and  for  others,  and  of  acting  for  it,  and  conversely  any 
being  capable  of  such  conception  and  actions  is  (in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word)  a  *  person '  and  a  proper  subject  of  rights.  No 
power  ought  to  be  a  right — i.e.,  secured  to  the  individual  by 
society,  unless  it  directly  or  indirectly  furthers  the  exercise  of 
this  capacity,  and  every  power  which  is  necessary  to  such  exercise 
ought  to  be  a  right.  The  ultimate  justification  of  all'  rights, 
then,  is  that  they  serve  a  moral  end,  in  the  sense  that  the  powers 
secured  in  them  are  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  man's  vocation 
as  a  moral  being — t.^.,  as  a  being  who  in  living  for  himself  lives 
for  other  selves.*^* 

So  much  must  suffice  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  such  an  account  of  Professor  Green  and  his  doctrines 
as  my  limits  permit.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  am  writing, 
not  as  a  critic,  but  as  an  exponent.  The  detailed  examination 
•and  estimate  of  these  doctrines  would  furnish  an  interestins: 
occupation  to  any  Catholic  philosopher  possessed  of  the  neces- 
sary leisure.  For  myself,  I  will  end  what  I  have  at  present 
to  say,  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  sources  whence  they  are 
derived.  Professor  Green  was  not  extensively  read  in  philo- 
sophy. I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  of  the  Catholic 
schools  there  is  no  mention  in  the  volumes  before  me.  Of 
the  great  Oriental  metaphysicians,  whose  influence  over  the 
later  developments  of  modern  thought  is  so  considerable,  he 
appears  to  have  been  absolutely  ignorant.  His  masters  were 
Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  and  Lotze  among  the  Germans,  and 
Plato  and  Aristotle  among  the  Greeks.  The  Kantian  doctrine 
was  his  starting-point.  And,  as  a  suggestive  paper  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works  shows,  his  own  views  on  that  doctrine 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  interpretation  of  it  given  in 
Professor  Edward  Caird's  well-known  and  deservedly  esteemed 
work.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  a  Kantian  Hegel, 
or  a  Hegelian  Kantian.  Kant^s  idealism  he  regarded  as  irrefrag- 
able truth.  But  that  philosopher's  own  development  of  it  he 
accounted  incomplete,  owing  to  Kant's  partial  retention,  after  all 
he  had  shown  of  the  action  of  thought  in  the  constitution  of 
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experience,  of  the  autithesis  between  the  world  of  experience 
and  the  world    of  ideas  inherited  from    Leibnitz.     '^To  this 
incompleteness/'  Professor  Green  observes,  "is  to  be  ascribed 
what  is  most  readily  and  reasonably  objected  to  in  the  '  Esthetic  ' 
— its  separation  of  pure  from  empirical  intuition.     This  part  of 
Kanb's  system  had  been   worked   out  before  the  inquiry^  re- 
presented   by   the   'Analytic/  was  entered  upon,  and  it  thus 
allowed  to  intuition  as  such  what,  according  to  the  '  Analytic,*" 
could  only  belong  to  intuition  as  determined  by  understanding. 
Hence  it  treats   as  two  kinds  of  intuition  alike  given  to  the 
understanding,  what  should  rather  be  treated,  from  the  point  of 
view  reached  in  the  *  Analytic,*  as  two  stages  in  that  operation  of 
the  undei'standing  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  any  intuition 
or  perception  whatever.     In  like  manner  the  exhibition  in  the 
'  Dialectic '  of  the  impotency  of  thought  in  dealing  with  such  ob- 
jects as  the  soul,  the  Kosmos,  and  God,  turns  on  the  retention  of 
certain  absolute  antitheses — between  things  as  we  know  them 
under  relations  and  unrelated  things  in  themselves,  between  the 
form  and  matter  of  thought,  between  idea  and  reality — which 
give  way  before  the  application  of  the  principles  admitted  in  the 
analysis  of  experience.^'  *    From  Kant,  Professor  Green  went  on  to 
Hegel,  with  whose   fundamental  position    he   heartily  agreed ; 
although  he  took  exception  to  his  method,  on  the  ground  appa- 
rently that   in  it  thought   is  an   abstraction  abstracted  from 
nothing,  as  would  seem  to  appear  from  the  following  passage  : 
'*The  nature  of  that  thought,  which  Hegel  declares  to  be  the  reality 
of  things,  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  at  ail,  from  analogies  of  the  ob- 
jective world,  not  from  reflection  on  those  processes  of  our  intelli- 
gence which  really  presuppose  that  world.      To  say  that  it  is  the 
prius  of  things  is,  after  all,  only  relatively  true.    It  is  true,yas  a 
correction  of  the  assertion  that  things  are  the  privs  of  thought,, 
but  may  in  turn  become  as  misleading  as  the  assertion  of  which 
it  is  the  corrective.  What  Hegel  had  to  teach  was,  not  that  thought 
is  t\\Q  prius  of  things,  but  that  thought  is  things  and  things  are 
thought.^'  t  "  W®  suspect  that  all  along  Hegel's  method  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of  bis  conclusion,  because  he,  at  any 
rate,  seemed  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion  as  to  the  spirituality  of  the 
world,  not  by  interrogating  the  world,  but  by  interrogating  his 
own  thoughts.    A  well-grounded  conviction  has  made  men  refuse 
to  believe  that  any  dialectic  of  the  discursive  intelligence  would 
instruct  them  in  the  reality  of  the  world,  or  that  this  reality 
could  consist  in  thought  in  any  sense  in  which  thought  can  be 
identified  with  such  an  intellectual  process.     It  may  not,  indeed^ 
have  been  of  the  essence  of  Hegel,  but  an  accident  explicable 

*  Vol,  iii.  p,  137.  t  Vol  iiL  p.  144. 
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from  liis  philosophical  antecedents^  that  his  doctrine  was  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  affronted  this  conviction.  That  there  is 
one  spiritual  self-conscious  beings  of  which  all  that  is  real  is  the 
activity  or  expression;  that  we  are  related  to  this  spiritual  beings 
not  merely  as  parts  of  the  world  which  is  its  expression^  but  as 
partakers  in  some  inchoate  measure  of  the  self-consciousness 
through  which  it  at  once  constitutes  and  distinguishes  itself 
from  the  world  ;  that  this  participation  is  the  source  of  morality 
and  religion ;  this  we  take  to  be  the  vital  truth  which  Hegel  had 
to  teach/^  ^  Students  of  Lotze  will  probably  discern  in  this  passage 
traces  of  his  influence.  The  essay  from  which  it  is  taken  was 
written  indeed  while  he  was  engaged  in  company  with  some  of  his 
friends  and  pupils  on  a  translation  of  that  philosopher's  '^  Logik 
und  Metaphysik,"  which  was  published  in  1884*. 

Let  me^  before  I  put  these  volumes  aside,  exhibit  how  Pro- 
fessor Green  understood  idealism.  For  him  it  meant, ''  not  the 
admission  of  an  ideal  world  of  guess  and  aspiration  alongside  of 
the  empirical^  but  the  recognition  of  the  empirical  itself  as  ideal, 
trusting^  not  to  a  guess  about  what  is  beyond  experience,  but  to 
analysis  of  what  is  within  it.''  f  ^i^d  in  an  admirable  criticism 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  teaching  regarding  subject  and  object 
he  observes  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Spencer  understands  by  "  idealism  *'  what  a  raw  undergraduate 
understands  by  it.  It  means  to  him  a  doctrine  that  "  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  matter,"  or  that  *'  the  external  world  is  merely  the  creation 
of  our  own  minds  " — a  doctrine  expressly  rejected  by  Kant,  and  which 
has  had  no  place  since  his  time  in  any  idealism  that  knows  what  it  is 

about To  a  well-instructed  idealist  all  knowing  and  all  that 

is  known,  all  intelligence  and  intelligible  reality,  indifferently  consist 
in  a  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The  generic  element  in  his 
definition  of  the  knowable  universe  is  that  it  is  such  a  relation.  The 
value  of  this  elementary  definition,  he  is  well  aware,  depends  on  its 
further  differentiation ;  but  he  holds  it  to  be  the  first  step  in  any 
account  that  is  to  be  true  of  the  world,  as  a  whole  or  in  its  real  con- 
creteness,  in  distinction  from  the  accounts  of  its  parts  rendered  by  the 
several  more  or  less  abstract  sciences.  Neither  of  the  two  correlata, 
in  his  view,  has  any  reality  apart  from  the  other.  Every  determina- 
tion of  the  one  implies  a  corresponding  determination  of  the  other. 
The  object,  for  instance,  may  be  known,  under  one  of  the  manifold 
relations  which  it  involves,  as  matter  ;  but  it  is  only  so  known  in  virtue 
of  what  may  indifferently  be  called  a  constructive  act  on  the  part  of 
the  subject,  or  a  manifestation  of  itself  on  the  part  of  the  object.  The 
subject  in  virtue  of  the  act,  the  object  in  virtue  of  the  manifestation, 
are  alike,  and  in  strict  correlativity  so  far  determined.  Of  what  would 
otherwise  be  unknown,  it  can  now  be  said  either  that  it  appears  as 

♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  146.  +  Yol.  ii.  pp.  179,  449. 
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matter,  or  that  it  is  that  to  which  matter  appears.  The  reality  is  just 
this  appearance,  as  one  mode  of  the  relation  between  subject  and 
object.  Neither  is  the  matter  anything  without  the  appearance,  nor 
is  that  to  which  it  appears  anything  without  the  appearance  to  it. 
The  reality  of  matter,  then,  as  of  anything  else  that  is  known,  is  just 
as  little  merely  objective  as  merely  subjective ;  while  the  reality  of 
'^  mind,"  if  by  that  is  meant  the  '*  connected  phenomena  of  conscious 
life,"  is  not  a  whit  more  subjective  than  objective.  *^  Matter,"  in  being 
known,  becomes  a  relation  between  subject  and  object;  ^*mind,"  in 
being  known,  becomes  so  equally.  It  follows  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
-speak  of  the  relation  between  "  matter  and  mind  " — "  mind  "  being 
understood  as  above — as  if  it  were  the  same  with  that  between  sub- 
ject and  object.  A  mode  of  the  latter  relation  constitutes  each  member 
alike  of  die  former  relation.  The  ^'  phenomena  of  matter/'  the 
'^  phenomena  of  consciousness,"  the  connection  between  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena,  equally  belong  to  an  objective  world,  of  which  the 
objectivity  is  only  possible  for  a  subject.  Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to 
say  that,  though  matter,  as  known,  involves  the  relation  of  subject  and 
object,  matter  in  itself  does  not.  We  need  not  inquire  for  the  pre- 
sent into  the  meaning  of  "  matter  in  itself.*'  The  matter  which  is  in 
question,  when  we  speak  of  a  relation  between  matter  and  mind  as 
equivalent  to  that  between  object  and  subject,  is  not  "  matter  in  itself," 
but  matter  as  a  ^'  phenomenon,''  or  as  known  ;  and  since,  in  this  sense, 
it  is  a  certain  sort  of  relation  between  object  and  subject,  it  may  not 
be  identified  with  one  member  of  that  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
-other."  * 

And  now  I  have  said  all  that  I  had  intended  to  say  about 
Professor  Green  and  his  philosophy.  As  I  observed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  it  appears  to  me  that  for  well-instructed 
Catholic  students  a  mere  exposition  should  suffice.  Their  in- 
struction should  supply  thepa  with  the  necessary  materials  for 
.  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  the  Professor's  speculations. 
But  the  editor  of  this  Review  reminds  me  that  ill-instructed 
Catholic  students  also  have  a  claim  upon  our  consideration.  I 
do  not  know  whether  such  students  are  numerous.  But  in 
<ieference  to  him  I  will  add  for  their  benefit  a  few  elementary 
criticisms. 

First,  then,  I  would  observe  that  the  manner  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Green  has  criticized  Hegel  and  Lotze  may  well  be  called 
in  question,  and  most  certainly  will  not  content  the  disciples  of 
either  of  those  philosophers.  Hegel's  "  Thought ''  or  "  Idea  "  is 
not  commonly  held  to  be  self-conscious ;  but  the  union,  in  a 
higher  synthesis,  of  what  we  know  as  mind  with  what  we  know 
as  matter :  of  the  conscious  with  the  unconscious  in  a  "  centre 
of  indiflference  or  identity,"  which  Lotze  is  very  far  from  admit- 
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ting  in  any  like  sense  with  the  modern  Heraclitos.  But  to  leave 
this,  and  to  touch  upon  what  is  of  far  nearer  interest  to  the 
Catholic  student,  I  may  remark  that  the  weakness  of  Professor 
Green's  system,  and  of  Hegel  himself,  is  one  incident  to  German 
thought  in  the  main.  It  is  apt  to  take  little  heed  of  facts.  It 
not  only  erects  selP-consciousuess  into  a  first  principle,  but  it 
makes  of  the  abstract  form  of  conadousneas  the  very  sum  and 
substance  of  all  being.  Hence  it  not  seldom  becomes  a  system 
in  the  air,  suitable  perhaps  to  the  dwellers  in  Cloud  Cuckoo 
Town,  but  hardly  adapted  "for  human  nature's  daily  food.'' 
Now,  if  Professor  Green  had  turned  to  St.  Thomas — or  to  com- 
petent modern  expounders  o(  him,  such  as  Kleutgen  or  San- 
severino — he  might,  not  impossibly,  have  been  led  to  see  that 
the  beginning  of  our  thought  is  not  an  abstract ''  self-conscious- 
ness "  at  all,  but  an  act  of  experience  in  which  we  are  conscious 
of  "self  ^'  and  "non-self"  in  the  concrete.  And  then  assuredly 
he  would  not  have  maintained,  as  he  does,  that  our  consciousness 
has  no  beginning :  nay,  he  would  have  discovered  that  what  he 
calls  the  external  or  the  phenomenal  cannot  be  got  rid  of  as  a 
starting-point,  a  conditio  sine  qud  non,  of  human  thought. 
Almost  all  his  aberrations  may  be  traced  to  what  a  Catholic 
philosopher  must  account  this  fundamental  misconception. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  that  "historical 
Christianity  "  which  he  so  lightly  esteemed.     He  is  not  the  first, 
as  he  will  not  be  the  last,  who  has  endeavoured  to  separate  the 
idea  of  Christ  from  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  to  live  by  the  one 
without  believing  in  the  other.     But,  to  speak  metaphorically, 
if  we  would  drink  wine,  there  must  needs  be  a  vessel  from  which 
to  imbibe  it.     We  cannot  have  the  contents  and  no  container. 
The  starting-point  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  itself,  as  the 
Church  teaches,  is  no  doubt  spiritual  and  internal — must  always 
be  "  the  sinless  years  that  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue '' : 
the    Word   that   "wrought  with   human   hands   the    creed  of 
creeds."     It  is  to  the  very  combination  of  eternal  truth  with 
the    details  of  the  evangelical  history,   that  we  must   ascribe 
the  influence  of  Christianity  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 
A  plausible  thing  it  has  often  seemed  to  say,  "  Let  the  facts 
be  as  though  they  were  not.''     But  here,  if  anywhere.  Bishop 
Butler's  dictum  applies  :    '*  Things  are  what  they  are,  and  their 
consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be."     The  facts  contain  the 
revelation  :  the  Idea  without  the  Person  is  empty.  ''  A  present 
God."     Yes,  surely.      It  is  just  because  Christians  believe  in  a 
present  God  that  they  recognize  His  revelation  in  the  past.    The 
personal  and  conscious  relation  of  the  individual  with  his  Creator 
no  more  hinders  that  communion  with  his  fellows  which  we  call 
the  Church,  or  is  a  bar  to  his  receiving  light  and  grace  by 
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means  of  it,  than  the  fact  that  every  man  is  born  of  his  parents  ■ 
can  make  it  untrue  that  he  came  from  the  Almighty.  Reject 
historical  Christianity,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  how- 
much  definite  Christianity  will  be  left  ?  Of  course,  Catholics  do  ' 
not  say  that  the  assent  to  a  bare  intellectual  proposition  is  faith. 
No ;  that  is  but  fides  demoniorv/m.  But  faith,  if  it  is  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  blind  instinct,  must  involve  assent  to 
propositions.  And  that  it  should  likewise  involve  assent  to 
historical  truths,  as  Christians  have  always  been  taught,  is 
simply  of  a  piece  with  the  laws  by  which  man  lives,  and  moves^ 
and  has  his  being.  He  never  is  abstract  self-consciousness :  he 
belongs  to  the  world  of  time ;  he  is  individual,  concrete — hie  et 
nuTic,  as  the  schoolmen  say.  And  the  religious  faith  which 
binds  him  to  a  present  Deity  must  have  the  same  character. 

So  much  may  suffice  to  indicate  a  train  of  thought  which  the 
intelligent  reader  may,  without  difficulty,  follow  out  for  himself. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 


Art.  VII.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ^89. 

1.  77ie  State  of  Society  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of 

1789.     By  Alexis  Cl^rel   de  Tocqueville.    Translated 
by  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L.   Third  edition.   London  :  Murray. 

1888. 

2.  La  Revolution  Frangaise  Apropos  du  Centenaire  de  1789. 

Par  Mgr.   Freppel,  EvSque    d^ Angers.     Paris :    Roger  et 
Chernoviz.    1889. 

3.  Lea  Origines  de  la  France  Gontemporaine.    Par  H.  Taints. 

Paris:  Hachette.     1880-1881. 

IT  has  been  the  fashion  with  many  modern  historians  to  treat 
the  Revolution  of  1789  as  a  beneficent  movement  of  reform, 
distorted  by  subsequent  accidents  into  a  system  of  crime.  To 
take  this  view  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  misconceive  its  character,  its 
objects,  and  its  origin.  It  was  from  its  initiation  an  organized 
attack,  captained  and  led  by  sworn  conspirators,  on  all  pre-existing 
institutions,  beginning  with  religion  as  the  corner-stone  of 
human  society. 

The  principles  of  '89  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jacobinism.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  is 
anarchy  in  embryo.      The   Contrat  Social,   irom  which  it  is 
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evolved,  is  political  subversion  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dogma  of 
philosophy.  The  Instructions  to  the  States-General  are  crammed 
with  the  cant  phrases  of  Republican  declamation,  afterwards 
mouthed  forth  to  the  Commune  and  Convention,  Thus  the 
doctrines  which  were  to  be  the  solvent  of  society  were  formulated 
long  before  the  catastrophe  they  produced,  and  the  whole  moral 
fabric  of  the  old  order  of  things  was  secretly  corroded,  like  the 
framework  of  a  buildin*^  by  the  mining  operations  of  the  white 
ants,  while  it  yet  stood  to  the  eye  apparently  sound  and  intact. 

What  was  this  species  of  moral  dynamite,  and  whence  was  the 
explosive  charge  derived,  which  shivered  in  an  instant  a  power- 
ful monarchy  and  an  established  order,  are  questions  which 
history  is,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  leave  unanswered. 

The  French  Revolution  [says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  its  most  profound 
student]  was  a  political  revolution,  which  in  its  operation  and  aspect 
resembled  a  religious  one,  inspiring  the  same  passion  in  its  adherents, 
and  having  a  like  character  of  universality. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  same  authority  tells  us, 
iEurope  was  covered  with  secret  societies.  Freemasons,  lUuminati, 
and  Rosicrucians,  consisting,  not,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  peasants 
and  working-men,  but  of  sovereigns,  princes,  capitalists,  and 
statesmen.  Yet,  when  the  papers  of  the  lUuminati  were  seized 
in  1786,  they  were  found  to  include  documents  of  the  most 
anarchical  character,  denouncing  private  property,  and  proclaim- 
ing absolute  equality  of  conditions.  Judicial  investigations,  about 
the  same  time,  in  Munich,  Vienna,  Naples,  and  Madrid,  disclosed 
the  organization  of  a  vast  conspiracy  against  thrones,  churches, 
property,  and  even  fiimily  ties.  These  two  sets  of  facts  help,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  to  elucidate  each  other.  The  element  of  fanaticism 
pointed  out  by  the  eminent  French  historian  was  supplied  by 
the  teaching  of  the  sects,  their  creed,  based  on  the  negation  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  perfectibility  of  man  by  human  means 
alone,  being  one  that  inspires  rabid  enthusiasm  in  its  votaries  ; 
while  their  machinery  and  ramifications  furnished  the  means  for 
its  extensive  propagation.  Our  author  testifies  elsewhere  to  the 
zeal  of  the  preachers  of  infidelity. 

Nowhere  but  in  France  [says  he]  had  irreligion  become  a  general 

passion,    fervid,    intolerant,    and   oppressive In    France    the 

Christian  religion  was  attacked  with  a  sort  of  rage,  without  any 
attempt  to  substitute  any  other  form  of  belief.  Continuous  and 
vehement  efforts  having  been  made  to  expel  from  the  soul  of  man  the 
faith  that  filled  it,  the  soul  was  left  empty.  A  mighty  multitude 
wrought  with  ardour  at  this  thankless  task. 

This  hatred  of  Christianity  was  the  great  motive  power  of  the 
Fj:<*nch  Revolution,  imprinting  on  it,  what  M.  de  Maistre,  writing 
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in  1797,  calls  its  "Satanic  character/*  Mgr.  Preppel,  in  hia 
recent  brochure,  defines  it  as  ^  the  application  of  rationalism  to 
the  civil,  political,  and  social  order/'  and  terms  this  its  dootriual 
character,  the  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
changes  brought  about  in  the  history  of  States. 

For  it  would  be  [he  goes  on]  to  confine  one's  investigation  to  the- 
bare  surface  of  things,  to  see  in  it  a  simple  question  of  a-  dynasty  or  a 
form  of  government,  of  rights  to  be  extended  or  restricted  for  this  or 
that  category  of  citizens.  It  contains  an  entirely  new  conception  or 
human  society,  considered  in  its  origin,  its  constitution,  and  its  ends» 
Its  principle  and  its  aim  is  totally  to  eliminate  Christianity,  together 
with  the  divine  revelation  and  the  supernatural  order,  and  to  follow 
solely  what  its  theorists  call  the  dictates  of  nature  and  of  reason.  Its 
hatred  of  the  supernatural  will  remain  its  characteristic  trait. 

The  men  imbued  with  these  doctrines  were  genuine  fanatics^ 
whose  mission  of  regenerating  mankind  by  human  means  alone 
was,  in  their  eyes,  sublime  enough  to  justify  their  savage  system. 

We  desire  [said  Robespierre]  to  substitute  morality  for  egotism^ 
honesty  for  honour,  principle  for  custom,  duty  for  politeness^  the- 
empire  of  reason  for  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  contempt  for  vice  for 
contempt  for  misfortune,  self-respect  for  insolence,  greatness  of  soul  for 
vanity,  love  of  glory  for  love  of  money,  the  society  of  the  good  for 
good  society,  merit  for  intrigue,  genius  for  wit,  the  charm  of  happiness 
for  the  satiety  of  luxury,  the  greatness  of  man  for  the  littleness  of  the 
great,  a  magnanimous,  powerful,  and  happy  people  for  an  amiable,, 
frivolous,  and  miserable  one ;  all  the  virtues,  in  short,  and  all  the- 
miracles  of  the  Republic^  for  all  the  vices  and  all  the  absurdities  of  th& 
Monarchy.  This,  all  this  we  will  do,  cost  what  it  may.  The  living^ 
generation  matters  little ;  we  work  for  generations  to  come. 

Thus  does  the  Tartuflfe  of  the  Terror  hope  '^  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  nature,  to  accomplish  the  destinies  of  humanity,  to 
fulfil  the  promises  of  philosophy.'* 

It  is  a  necessity  [said  Billaud  Yarennes]  to  re-create  to  a  certain 
extent  the  people  whom  we  desire  to  restore  to  liberty,  since  we  have 
to  destroy  ancient  prejudices,  change  fixed  habits,  correct  depraved 
affections,  restrict  superfluous  wants,  eradicate  inveterate  vices. 

Our  aim  [professes  Saint  Just,  in  a  Report  of  February  26,  17942 
is  to  create  such  an  order  of  things  that  a  universal  inclination  towards 
good  may  be  established,  and  that  all  factions  may  be  at  once  hurried 
to  the  scaffold. 

To  carry  out  these  aims,  they  were  content  to  wade  through 
seas  of  blood,  and  stamp  out  civilization  together  with  religion. 

We  will  make  a  cemetery  of  France  [said  Carrier,  the  author  of  the 
rwyadea  of  Nantes]  rather  than  not  regenerate  h«r  in  our  own  fashion* 
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Danton  alone,  more  crudely  candid,  attempted  no  sophistries 
with  conscience. 

We  are  the  dregs  of  the  people  [he  said  to  M.  de  Segur],  we  have 
risen  from  the  gutter,  and  with  ordinary  conduct  we  should  be  sent 
back  there.  We  can  only  govern  by  fear.  The  Parisians  are — [here 
some  of  his  habitual  elegances  of  diction  are  veiled  by  asterisks] — a^ 
river  of  blood  must  flow  between  them  and  the  emigration. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  savage,  who  was  at  least  no 
hypocrite,  was  the  only  one  among  his  colleagues  who  died  with 
something  like  an  expression  of  penitence  on  his  lips. 

Such  was  the  creed  of  Jacobinism — the  regeneration  of  mai^ 
by  political  dogma  enforced  by  the  unanswerable  logic  of  the 
guillotine.  Similar  chimeras  were  widely  prevalent  at  the  time, 
for,  in  the  words  of  Perthes,  a  contemporary  writer,  "We 
thought  that  by  becoming  highly  enlightened  we  might  become 
perfect.^' 

This  new  and  widely  prevailing  form  of  moral  perversion  was 
due  to  no  fortuitous  coincidence  of  ideas,  but  to  a  vast  system  of 
propagandism,  which  at  that  time  received  fresh  extension.  The 
fusion  and  reorganization  of  the  secret  societies  of  Europe  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  undoubtedly  the 
event  which  exercised  the  largest  influence  over  its  subsequent 
history.  Without  following  out  the  pedigree  of  these  associations, 
as  traced  by  Dr.  Eckert,"'^  from  the  Magian  and  Zoroastrian  secta 
among  the  Hebrews,  through  the  Gnostics,  Sabians,  and  Mani- 
chseans,  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
have  adopted  much  of  the  symbolism,  and  in  their  esoteria 
teaching  probably  of  the  tenets,  of  these  Eastern  heresies. 
Kindred  traditions  were  handed  down  from  the  Order  of  the 
Temple,  converted,  on  its  suppression  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  into  a  secret  organization,  which  had  numerous  members, 
among  the  French  aristocracy  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 
Closely  allied  to  this  sect  was  that  of  the  Rosicrucians,  the  red 
cross  of  whose  name  was  no  other  than  that  which  shone  con* 
spicuous  on  the  white  mantle  of  the  great  Military  Brotherhood. 
They  had  three  grades  of  initiation:  the  first  based  on  pure 
Christianity,  the  second  on  the  Cabala,  and  the  third  on  nature 
worship,  together  with  the  obligation  of  avenging  the  Templars 
and  seizing  Malta  as  the  seat  of  their  religion.  They  also 
dabbled  in  alchemy  and  various  forms  of  necromancy.  As  all 
Rosicrucians  were  Freemasons,  although  the  converse  did  not 
hold  good,  they  existed  only  as  a  modifying  influence  within  the 
larger  body. 

*  "Magazin  der  BeweisiuhruDg  fiir  Verurtheilung  des  Freimaurer-Ordens 
Geschichte  meiner  personlichen  Anklage  der  Freimnnrer  GesoUschaft.'*  By 
Eduard  Emil  Eckerfc.    Schaff haasen.     1857. 
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The  latter,  too^  included  the  lUaminati,  the  assimilation  of 
whose  principles  caused  a  revolution  and  movement  of  partial 
disruption  in  its  ranks.  Originally  founded,  or  perhaps  resusci- 
tated^ by  Weisshaupt  among  the  German  universities,  this  sect 
was  the  agent  of  the  great  modern  reform  by  which  Free- 
masonary  has  acquired  its  present  democratic  constitution.''^  To 
it  is  also  due  the  incorporation  of  politics  with  the  other  aims  of 
the  Order^  and  the  propagation  of  doctrines,  proved,  on  the 
evidence  of  its  own  papers,  to  be  siibversive  of  all  social  institu- 
tions. The  introduction  of  these  changes,  in  or  about  the  year 
1777,  caused  a  schism  among  the  adherents  of  the  older  Free- 
masonry, which,  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  more  respectable 
members,  became  thenceforward  a  more  unrestrained  power  for 
evil.  That  the  French  Kevolution,  eflFected  on  the  basis  of  a 
programme  laid  down  long  beforehand,  was  the  work  of  the 
newly  reformed  Order  is  proved  on  the  evidence  of  its  own 
members. 

The  testimony  of  Baron  von  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian  Minister, 
in  a  memorial  laid  before  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  alone 
makes  this  abundantlv  clear.  As  Provincial  Grand  Master,  he 
had  a  large  share  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Order,  whose  most 
occult  secrets  he  penetrated  when  quite  a  young  man^  urged 
thereto,  as  he  explains,  rather  by  curiosity  than  by  sympathy. 
Its  aims  he  declared  to  have  been  '^  to  exercise  a  commanding 
influence  over  thrones  and  monarchs,  as  were  once  those  of  the 
Knights  Templars."  Charged  in  1777  with  the  direction  of  the 
Lodges  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  he  expresses  his  wonder  at 
the  supineness  of  those  in  authority  in  regard  to  their  doings. 

Had  I  not  [he  exclaims]  experienced  it  myself,  it  would  appear  to 
me  even  now  incredible  with  what  indifference  Governments  could 
wholly  overlook  an  abuse  of  this  kind — a  true  status  in  statu. 

The  origin  of  the  Order  he  describes  as  lost  in  the  mists  of 
fable,  but,  coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  he  avers  with 
certainty  that  both  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  were  acquainted 
with  the  revolutionary  system,  and  used  it  for  their  own 
advancement.  The  society,  during  his  membership,  he  describes 
as  split  into  two  parties. 

One  found  in  its  emblems  the  key  to  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 
Deism,  or  even  atheism,  was  the  religion  of  this  sect.  The  seat  of  its 
operations  was  Berlin,  and  its  leader  Dr.  Zinndorf. 

It  was  different  with  the  other  party,  whose  ostensible  head  was 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  modern  English  Freemasonry,  however 
objectionable  as  a  secret  society,  is  of  a  very  mild  type  compared  with  its  Con- 
tinental namesake,  with  wbich  it  is  not  even  in  communion  at  present. 
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Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  In  open  fend  with  each  olher,  these 
two  sections  were  united  in  a  ccMnmon  aim — to  dominate  the  worid. 
Thrones  in  their  possession,  and  monarchs  their  lieutenants,  such  was 
their  ideaL 

All  that  he  learned  in  1777  and  snbseqaently  left  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  French  HevolutioD. 

I  then  arrived  [he  sajs]  at  the  conclusion  that  all  that  was  b^^un  in 
1788  and  developed  subsequently,  the  French  Bevolution,  with  die 
murder  of  the  King  and  all  its  horrors,  was  not  only  resolved  upon  at 
that  time,  but  deliberately  prepared  by  conferences,  instructions,  oaths, 
and  signals,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  concert  by  which  eveiy- 
thing  was  planned  and  combined. 

The  execatron  of  the  King  he  even  regards  as  an  act  of  retri- 
bution on  the  House  of  Capet  for  the  death  of  Jacques  Bernard 
de  Molei,  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  executed  on  March  11, 
1313.     In  his  own  words  : 

The  Order  of  the  Temple  was  in  possession  of  the  secret.  Molei 
was  executed,  and  a  melancholy  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  was 
not  accident  which  led  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Temple.  Thence  he  was 
destined  to  be  led  as  a  victim  to  the  Manes  of  the  Master. 

The  assertions  in  this  document  are  confirmed  by  another  equally 
authoritative,  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  moderate  wing  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  called  Brotherhood  of  Strict  Observance,  pub- 
lished in  a  coUection  of  Masonic  documents  in  Berlin  in  1794. 
Its  object  was  to  denounce  the  excesses  of  the  extreme  section, 
and  decree,  in  consequence,  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  with  the 
result,  we  may  conjecture,  of  the  secession  from  it  of  its  more 
moderate  disciples.  This  paper  contains,  after  much  preliminary 
matter,  the  following  striking  avowal : 

No  others  than  the  schismatic  sectaries  of  our  association  have  been, 
and  will  be,  the  authors  of  all  revolutions,  past  and  future.  We  must 
assure  princes  and  peoples  that  our  covenant  is  not  chargeable  with  all 
these  evils. 

While  thus  disclaiming  responsibility  for  themselves,  the  pro- 
testing members  pronounce  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
methods  of  revolutionary  agitation  pursued  by  their  more 
advanced  brethren,  in  the  following  terms : 

On  the  political  insanity  of  nations  they  founded  their  insatiable 
ambition.  Their  leaders  knew  only  too  well  how  to  sow  the  germs  of 
this  insanity  in  the  popular  mind.  They  began  by  making  religion 
contemptible.  Mockery  and  ridicule  were  the  weapons  of  this  sect, 
directed  first  against  religion  and  then  against  its  servants.  Principles 
of  license  were  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops,  and  this  license  was 
dubbed  freedom.     Rulers  were  termed  despots.     Bights  of  man  were 
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invented,  which  were  nowhere  found  in  the  code  of  nature,  and  the 
people  were  incited  to  extort  these  rights  from  their  princes.  In  all 
their  speeches  and  actions  was  disclosed  the  plan  of  a  universal  disrup- 
tion of  all  social  bonds  and  orders.  They  inundated  the  world  with 
innumerable  books,  they  enlisted  adepts  of  rank  and  influence,  and  they 
deceived  the  most  perspicacious  minds  by  their  pretence  of  noble  aims. 
In  the  hearts  of  youth  they  implanted  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  en- 
kindled them  with  the  tinder  of  insatiable  passions.  Unbridled  pride 
and  sultanesque  ambition  were  the  mainsprings  of  this  sect,  for  it» 
masters  had  nothing  less  than  the  thrones  of  the  universe  as  their 
objective,  and  the  government  of  the  nations  was  to  be  directed  f  ronk 
their  midnight  conventicles. 

The  document  contains  the  further  remarkable  admission  that 
all  heresies  have  been  founded  by  dissidents  from  the  Order^ 
which  probably  means  in  reality  its  more  advanced  adepts,  to- 
whom,  as  in  all  similarly  constituted  religions  or  sects,  the  true 
interpretation,  or  esoteric  sense  of  its  dogmas,  was  alone  made 
known.  This  is  stated  to  consist,  in  some  Masonic  sects  at  leasts 
of  a  blasphemous  gloss  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
which  it  is  construed  into  a  gospel  of  nature  worship  and  charter 
of  heathenish  excess.  Here  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  private 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  pushed  to  an  unexpected  con* 
elusion. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  political  aspects  of  Freemasonry  that 
we  are  at  present  more  directly  concerned.  Its  reorganization  in 
France^  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Germany,  dates  from  177^,  when 
the  aristocratic  orders  of  Templars  and  other  Knights  were  fused 
together  in  the  democratic  amalgam  of  the  Grand  Orient.  Dr. 
Eckert  conjectures^  with  some  appearance  of  plausibility^  that 
Voltaire,  stated  on  Condorcet's  evidence  to  have  been  sworn  into 
a  secret  society  when  in  England  as  a  young  man,  may  have  been 
the  prime  agent  in  this  movement,  whence  perhaps  the  title  of 
Patriarch,  so  frequently  bestowed  on  him  by  his  brother  sectaries. 
The  kindred  society,  or  '*  Secret  Academy "  of  Philosophers^ 
founded  by  him,  was  probably  a  literary  committee  of  the  larger 
body,  and  in  a  letter  of  April  20,  1761,  he  recommends  that  it 
should  be  organized  on  the  model  of  Freemasonry.  To  this 
crhne  de  la  crSme  of  infidelity  belonged,  in  addition  to  Rousseaja^ 
Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and  Condorcet ;  Brienne,  who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  Revolution  by  the  creation  of  provincial  assemblies 
in  1787 ;  Keeker,  who  unshackled  it  by  the  concession  of  double 
representation  to  the  Tiers  Etat  two  years  later ;  Montmorin  and 
d'Argenson,  also  Revolutionary  Ministers.  The  Paris  committee 
of  this  club,  founded  between  1763  and  1766,  was  a  centre  for 
the  propagation  of  its  opinions  among  the  middle  classes,  and 
Diderot  was  able  to  write  exultingly,  on  January  ^5,  1776^  thai 
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*'  there  are  philosophers  even  in  the  shops  in  Paris."  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  infamous  Brienne  as  Archbishop  of  Sens  was 
due  to  the  machinations  of  the  organization^  which  exercised  a 
powerful  though  hidden  influence  on  all  the  public  events  of  the 
time. 

The  cipher,  Ecr.  Vinf.,  found  at  the  foot  of  so  many  of 
Voltaire's  letters,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  motto  of  the  Academy, 
Ucraser  Vlnfdme,  the  epithet  applied  to  Christianity  \  and  the 
phrase  when  used  in  this  way  serves  as  a  password  between 
brother  members. 

The  lines  of  an  organized  campaign  against  religion  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  correspondence  between  Frederick  II.  and  Voltaire, 
who  writes  as  follows  on  April  5,  1767,  in  answer  to  a  proposal 
of  that  monarch's  on  the  subject : — ^^  Your  project  for  under- 
mining the  Christian  faith  through  the  monks  is  the  plan  of  a 
great  captain.  When  the  monks  are  once  set  aside^  error  will  be 
exposed  to  universal  contempt.  In  France  much  is  written  on 
the  subject,  the  whole  world  talks  of  it,  but  we  have  concluded 
that  the  enterprise  is  not  yet  ripe.  People  have  not  courage 
•enough  in  France,  the  swarm  of  the  devout  has  still  too  much 
influence  there.''  The  history  of  the  present  generation  shows 
how  faithful  to  the  Voltairian  tradition  is  modern  liberalism  in 
its  hostility  to  the  religious  orders. 

The  identification  of  the  mystical  aims  of  Freemasonry  with 
the  system  of  Voltaire  is  curiously  shown  in  his  zeal  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Having  failed  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  owing  to  his  fear  of  com- 
plications with  the  Turks,  he  adjured  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Bussia  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Ali  Bey  for  the  project  of 
reconstructing  the  shrine  of  Solomon,  and  summoning  thither 
the  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  advocacy  of  a  return 
to  the  ceremonial  of  the  old  law  as  an  anti-Christian  demonstra- 
tion, by  one  whose  creed  was  based  on  the  negation  of  both 
revelations  alike,  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  so-called  religious 
symbolism  of  Freemasonry. 

While  the  diabolical  genius  of  Voltaire  was  thus  the  plough 
of  the  Revolution,  preparing  its  soil  by  uprooting  all  previous 
growths  of  belief,  the  sophistries  of  Rousseau  armed  the 
battering-ram  by  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  social 
edifice  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Contrat  Social, 
with  its  turgid  enunciation  of  first  principles,  resolves  the  com- 
munity into  its  primitive  elements,  and  undermines  human 
authority  as  effectually  as  the  writings  of  the  Encyclopedists  did 
Divine  law.  Both  classes  of  literature  embodied  the  teaching  of 
the  Lodges,  whose  activity  in  their  own  sphere  of  operations 
was  meantime  intensified  from  day  to  day.   The  general  Masonic 
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Congress,  held  at  Wilhemsbad  in  1780,  marks  a  fresh  epoch  in 
the  development  of  events,  and  the  fact  that  the  French  and 
German  branches  were  soon  after  placed  in  close  commauication 
furnishes  some  clue  to  the  subject  of  its  deliberations.  The  Grand 
Orient  of  France,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Chartres  (Philippe  Egalit^) 
was  Grand  Master,  now  numbered  282  Lodges  in  the  provinces, 
and  81  in  Paris,  while  its  tale  of  membership  is  supposed  to  have 
summed  up  to  about  a  million.  Brissot,  Bailly,  I)anton,  Mira- 
beau,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Chenier,  Custine,  the  Lameths^  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  and  other  conspicuous  revolutionary  chiefs  were  on 
its  muster-roll.  For  some  time  previous  to  1789  its  system  of 
recruitment  had  been  extended  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
by  its  agency  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Terror  were  trained  to  their 
sanguinary  trade.  Nor  was  constitutional  agitation  omitted  from 
the  programme  of  the  society,  and  its  electioneering  campaign 
was  so  successful  that  one-third  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nobles  in  the  States-General  are  stated  to  have  belonged  to  its 
ranks. 

So  the  web  was  woven  with  which  the  crimson  woof  of  coming 
history  was  to  be  entwined,  but  the  agency  that  had  so  far  guided 
events  now  hid  itself,  in  view  of  their  further  development^  under 
its  talismanic  cap  of  invisibility.  The  Order,  according  to  its 
prescribed  mode  of  action,  as  soon  as  the  crisis  it  had  provoked 
was  imminent^  underwent  a  sudden  metamorphosis.  The  Lodges 
were  simultaneously  closed  as  the  peace  organization  fell  into 
abeyance,  and  the  war-directorate,  headed  by  a  dictator^  veiled 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  profane  under  the  lofty  title  of  *'  the 
firmament,''  started  into  existence.  Thus  the  society,  ceasing  to 
be  a  tangible  corporation,  while  still  maintaining  its  secret 
organization^  eluded  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  it  had  pre* 
pared.  Among  a  sheaf  of  orders  and  instructions  issued  previous 
to  its  transformation  were  a  notification  to  members  fixing 
July  14  as  the  day  of  insurrection,  and  a  circular  to  all  Lodges 
abroad,  calling  on  them  to  give  aid  and  support  to  the  Bevolu- 
tion. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  closing  of  the  Lodges^  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  political  clubs  sprang  into  being,  and  the  unclean 
brood  of  Jacobins,  three  hundred  thousand  strong,  swarmed  over 
France,  as  if  newly  spewed  forth  from  the  abyss  of  Tartarus. 
Under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris,  the 
brood  mother  of  Revolution,  the  advanced  adepts  of  Freemasonry 
and  Uluminism  met  on  a  new  basis  of  fraternity.  Its  practical 
identity  with  their  old  resorts  is  evident  from  its  similarity  in 
principles  and  procedure.  In  both  societies  the  novice  was 
presented  by  two  sponsors,  and  in  both  a  solemn  oath  was 
required  of  him  to  execute  all  orders  of  the  club,  even  if  contrary 
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to  his  judgment  and  conseience,  and  to  denoance  father,  mother^ 
wife,  or  child,  should  they  act  in  contravention  to  them. 
Jacobinism,  too,  though  its  proceedings  were  ostensibly  public^ 
had  its  inner  circle  or  secret  committee,  where  its  more  occult 
preliminaries  were  transacted.  Thus  was  wrought  and  fashioned 
the  most  perfect  mechanism  of  murder  the  world  has  ever  seen,, 
fully  wound  up  for  action,  and  ready  to  start  on  its  career  of 
destruction  like  some  fabled  monster  newly  sprung  upon 
humanity.  The  same  source  supplied  the  phraseology  as  well 
as  the  machinery  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  windy  paradoxes 
first  blazoned  to  the  world  on  the  banners  of  French  anarchy 
had  been  the  familiar  jargon  of  conspiracy  for  years  before.  Tho 
noblesse,  who,  in  the  works  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  '^  made  impiety 
the  pastime  of  their  vacant  existence,**  were  permeated  with  the 
languat^e  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  their  Cahiers^ 
or  Instructions  to  their  representatives,  are  a  repertory  of  the 
stock  phrases  of  revolutionary  declamation.  "Lese  Nation,''" 
"  Citizen- King,**  "  inalienable  rights  of  man,*'  "  principles  in- 
herent to  the  social  compact/*  are  already  found  'here  as  familiar 
flowers  of  diction,  while  the  assertion  that  "  political  principles 
are  as  absolute  as  those  of  morality  **  belongs  to  the  same  system 
of  ethics  whence  was  later  evolved  the  monstrous  creed  of  the 
Jacobin  triumvirate. 

The  triple  motto  of  the  coming  Republic,  "  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,**  also  appears  in  the  Cahiera  under  the  Monarchy,, 
but  we  can  trace  its  pedigree  further  back,  since  it  was  first 
adopted  as  a  battle-cry  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Frank- 
fort in  1782.  Fraternity  is  here  used  to  signify  that  of  the 
Order,  not  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  The  Tree  of 
Liberty  itself  is  not  original,  since  it  is  no  other  than  the  acacia,, 
an  acknowledged  emblem  of  the  Masonic  Order,  known  as  Cassia 
in  the  Lodges,  and  probably  identical  with  the  Tree  of  Life,  a  very 
ancient  and  widely  difi'used  Eastern  symbol.  Borrowed,  too, 
from  the  Masonic  stock-in-trade  is  the  device  "  Union  et  Force,**' 
that  of  the  Order,  adopted  for  some  of  the  revolutionary  coinage^ 
as  well  as  for  the  heading  of  the  "  Bulletin  des  Lois  "  under  the 
same  regime.  In  the  various  Smeutes,  moreover,  which  charac- 
terized that  period,  M.  Barruel*  tells  us  that  the  fraternization 
of  the  agents  of  disorder  with  the  spectators  was  effected  by  the 
interchange  of  Masonic  signs,  the  passive  participation  of  the 
latter  in  the  most  revolting  crimes  being  secured  by  this 
means. 

The  expectancy  of  impending  convulsion,  universally  prevalent 

*  **  M ^moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  dii  Jacobinisme."    Par  Augustia 
Barruel.     Londrea.     1797-98. 
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throughout  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  was  thus  no 
mere  vague  presentiment,  weighing  on  the  moraJ  atmosphere 
like  the  foreboding  oppression  which  heralds  the  earthquake  or 
the  tornado.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  foreknowledge^  shared 
by  the  public  in  varying  degrees,  of  a  vast  scheme  of  disruption^ 
matured  in  the  bosom  of  world-wide  associations  whose  decrees 
•dictated  the  future.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  with  his  usual  acumen, 
has  pointed  out  how  completely  the  whole  train  of  events  existed 
in  germ,  long  before  they  were  manifest  to  the  eye. 

The  old  regime  [he  says]  was  still  in  existence,  and  already  the  insti- 
stutions  of  England  were  deemed  superannuated  and  inadequate.  The 
TOot  of  every  incident  that  followed  was  implanted  in  men's  minds. 
Scarcely  an  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  might  not  already  be  traced  in  its  germ ;  there  was  not  an 
idea  realized  by  the  Revolution  that  some  theory  had  not  at  once  reached 
and  even  surpassed. 

Other  observers  testify  to  the  same  fact,  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris  in  his  Diary  *  tells  of  his  surprise,  on  visiting  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1789,  at  finding  the  highest  circles,  even  those  of 
royalty  itself,  deeply  imbued  with  such  advanced  political  ideas 
s&  left  his  western  republicanism  far  behind.  Necker  at  that 
time  stated  that  all  principle  of  obedience  was  gone,  and  that 
even  the  army,  as  was  afterwards  fatally  proved,  was  no  longer  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  revolutionary  ideal,  in  short,  existed  in  the 
popular  mind  long  before  it  took  visible  shape,  and  its  course 
was  fully  predetermined  ere  its  initial  step  had  actually  been 
taken. 

Nor  were  warnings  wanting  to  those  in  authority,  and 
M.  Barruel  tells  of  one  addressed  to  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVI. 
by  an  individual  more  or  less  behind  the  scenes  of  conspiracy, 
asking  them  if  they  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  Masonic 
Lodges,  and  bidding  them  keep  watch  over  their  doings.  The 
singularly  fulfilled  prophecy  of  the  Abbe  Beauregard  may  also 
have  been  inspired  by  natural  sources  of  knowledge.  From  the 
pulpit  of  N6tre  Dame  he  foretold,  more  than  thirteen  years  before 
the  event,  the  impious  profanation  of  the  high  altar,  saying  that 
A  heathen  Venus  would  be  "  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,'^  while  he  declared  he  saw  the  hammer  and  the  axe  sus- 
pended over  altar  and  throne.  It  seems  probable  from  the  very 
definiteness  of  the  prediction  that  it  was  based  on  actual  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  him,  if  not  under  the  direct  seal  of  confes- 
sion, yet  in  a  confidence  which  closed  his  lips  as  to  its  source. 

The  great  Revolution  was  thus  no  improvised  concatenation  of 

*  "  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris,"    Edited  by  Anne  Cary 
Morris.    London :  Kegan  Paul.    1889. 
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fortuitous  events,  but  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  conspiracy,  work- 
ing out  the  dissolution  of  society  by  the  help  of  secret  forces 
permeating  its  whole  structure.  Only  as  the  fruit  of  a  previous 
period  of  incubation  are  its  sudden  maturity,  its  organic  com- 
pleteness, and  its  rapid  but  regular  development^  intelligible,  or 
even  conceivable,  to  the  mind.  The  accumulated  wrongs  of  cen- 
turies, though  they  undoubtedly  helped  it  forward  by  pulverizing 
the  social  soil  in  which  it  took  root,  are  of  themselves  insufficient 
to  account  for  its  swift  progression  in  systematized  violence. 
Resistance  to  the  reform  of  abuses  might  indeed  have  served  to 
explain  it,  but  of  this  there  was  nowhere  the  slightest  indication, 
and  the  higher  orders,  from  royalty  downwards,  were  as  eager  to 
concede,  as  the  lower  to  demand,  the  most  liberal  measures  of 
redress.  Nothiug,  in  fact,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  una- 
nimity of  the  Instructions  to  the  Delegates  of  the  three  Orders  in 
the  States-General  on  this  head.  The  programme  of  measures 
recommended  to  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  These  included  security  lor  personal  liberty  by  an  Act 
analogous  to  that  of  Habeas  Corpus,  reconstitution  of  the  entire 
judicial  system,  abolition  of  extraordinary  jurisdiction  by  which 
officials  were  withdrawn  from  that  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  per- 
manence of  judges,  abolition  of  State  prisons,  publicity  of  proce- 
dure, admission  of  all  ranks  to  office  by  the  test  of  merit  alone, 
extinction  by  purchase  of  seignorial  rights  as  contrary  to  freedom, 
promotion  of  education,  of  lay  charitable  institutions,  and  of  various 
forms  of  encouragement  to  agriculture.  The  indefeasible  right 
of  the  nation  to  enact  laws  and  decree  taxation  by  the  voice  of 
the  States- General,  annually  convoked  and  freely  elected,  was  alsa 
asserted,  and  the  inviolability  of  deputies,  the  constitution  of 
provincial  assemblies  of  States  and  of  municipal  corporations  in 
towns,  claimed  as  indispensable  bulwarks  of  the  new  constitution. 

No  benefit,  real  or  imaginary,  was  conferred  on  France  by  the 
Revolution  which  might  not  have  been  pacifically  attained  by  the 
adoption  of  these  schemes.  But  the  realization  of  the  programme 
of  the  Lodges  required  the  capture  of  the  National  Assembly  by 
the  Jacobin  irreconcilables,  and  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries 
enabled  them  to  secure  this  end.  The  double  representation  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  granted  by  Necker,  who  was  deeply  under  the 
influence  of  the  sects,  gave  them  numerical  preponderance  over 
the  other  Orders,  and  this  was  converted  into  legislative  pre- 
dominance by  their  next  move,  the  transformation  of  the  triple 
assembly  into  a  single  democratic  chamber.  This  latter  change 
rendered  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  a  foregone  conclusion, 
as  it  left  the  royal  veto  on  disputed  measures  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  exposed  consequently  to  the 
full  fire  of  popular  odium  without  the  sheltering  screen  of  any 
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intermediary  aathority.  Thus  the  Bevolutiou  was  harried  un- 
checked through  its  earlier  phases  with  a  rapidity  which  the 
quick  recurrence  of  its  centenary  anniversaries  has  recently 
brought  to  our  minds.  On  May  5  took  place  the  opening  of  the 
States- General  as  an  orderly  and  regularly  constituted  legislative 
assembly ;  on  July  14  mob  law  became  paramount  in  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  symbolizing  the  overthrow  of  all  legal  authority. 

With  it  fell  the  still  stately,  though  corroded,  structure  of  the 
Ancien  lUgime^  in  dissolution  so  complete  that  history  has  had 
no  little  difficulty  in  recovering  the  details  of  its  former  aspect 
and  conditions.  Seen  no  longer  through  the  false  light  of 
partisan  declamation,  its  most  crying  evils  are  found  to  be  due  to 
the  iniquitous  fiscal  system  of  the  monarchy.  Its  worse  abuse 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  when  the  Crown  usurped 
the  right  of  arbitrary  taxation,  laying  on  the  taille,  or  poll-tax^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm.  The  exemption 
of  the  upper  classes  from  the  impost  secured  their  tame  acquies- 
cence in  its  exaction,  and  its  increase,  falling  on  the  dumb  and 
unrepresented  multitude,  afforded  thenceforward  the  most  facile 
means  of  filling  an  empty  exchequer.  The  poorest  class  in  the 
community  was  thus  made  the  scapegoat  of  all  its  financial 
blunders,  leaving  a  fatal  balance  of  injustice  in  the  long  out- 
standing account.  The  actual  amount  of  taxation  borne  by  the 
French  peasant  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  reckoned  at  fifty- 
three  francs  out  of  every  hundred  to  the  State,  fourteen  to  the 
seigneur,  and  as  much  to  the  clergy,  leaving  but  nineteen  for 
his  personal  expenditure.  The  Government  corvee,  or  labour 
conscription  for  public  works,  and  the  obligation  of  service  in 
the  militia,  were  also  heavy  burdens  on  the  rural  population. 

The  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns  had  equally  substantial  griev- 
ances, of  an  even  more  exasperating  character.  Thus  the 
Crown  converted  the  sale  of  the  municipal  franchises  into  a 
source  of  income,  periodically  revoking  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  corporations,  nominally  conferred  on  the  towns  in  per- 
petuity in  consideration  of  a  money  payment,  and  compelling  its 
repurchase  seven  times  in  eighty  years.  To  the  recently  ennobled 
nobility  similar  measure  was  dealt  out,  and  Louis  XIV.,  by  the 
recall  of  all  patents  conferred  during  the  previous  ninety-two 
years,  enforced  a  second  disbursement  on  the  holders,  an  example 
followed  by  Louis  XV.  eighty  years  later, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  [says  M.  de  Tocqueville]  that  no  private 
person  could  have  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  criminal  law  who  managed 
his  own  fortune  as  the  Great  Louis  in  all  his  glory  managed  the  fortune 
of  the  nation. 

The  social,  as  opposed  to  the  administrative,  oppression  of  the 
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French  lower  orders,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, the  declamatory  colouring  of  contemporary  partisans- 
ship  having  been  transferred  without  sufficient  inquiry  to  the 
pages  of  history.  The  more  thoughtful  of  modern  students,  of 
whom  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  chief,  have  shown  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  rural  classes  in  France,  begun  long  before  1789, 
had  proceeded  farther  there  than  in  neighbouring  countries,  that 
the  worst  forms  of  feudal  servitude  were  abolished,  and  the  sur- 
viving hardships  comparatively  few.  The  most  vexatious  of 
these  were  the  exclusive  right  of  the  seigneurs  to  the  ownership 
of  game  and  pigeons,  often  pilferers  of  their  poorer  neighbours' 
crops,  and  the  droits  de  hanaliUSy  rendering  the  use  of  the  lord^s 
mill,  winepress,  and  oven,  compulsory  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
manor.  Tolls  and  dues  on  ferries  and  markets,  fines,  called  lods 
et  venteSj  on  sales  of  land,  and  some  forms  of  quit-rents  and 
rent-charges  were  also  levied  by  the  landowners,  some  of  these 
payments  being  of  the  nature  of  rent,  and  some  in  discharge  of 
personal  service.  All  these  obligations  were,  however,  far  more 
onerous  beyond  the  Bhine,  where  feudalism  had  lost  compara- 
tively little  of  its  mediaeval  character. 

Of  local  political  influence  the  nobles  were  almost  destitute, 
the  rural  parishes  being  practically  self-governing  communities, 
through  boards  partly  elective,  partly  nominated  by  the  Intendant 
of  the  Province.  Peasant  proprietorship,  so  far  from  being  a 
result  of  the  Revolution,  existed  previous  to  it  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  the  returns  for  1790,  recovered  in  the  case  of  a  few 
villages,  show  the  number  of  landowners  to  have  been  half,  or 
sometimes  two-thirds,  of  its  present  figure,  the  population  in  the 
interim  having  increased  by  more  than  a  fourth.  The  testimony 
of  Arthur  Young  is  to  the  same  effect.  He  avers  that  half  the 
soil  of  France  was,  before  1789,  in  the  hands  of  occupant  owners, 
and  declares  himself  to  have  been  totally  unprepared  for  finding 
such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

The  proscription  of  the  French  nobility  was  thus  due  less  to 
the  personal  relations  between  them  and  their  inferiors  than  to 
the  artificial  fomentation  of  class  hatred  by  the  secret  conspiracy 
against  society.  Still  less  intelligible  would  be  the  persecution 
of  the  clergy  save  as  part  of  a  system  of  which  hatred  of  all 
religion  was  the  mainspring  and  inspiration.  Their  political 
privileges  and  immunities  were  used  indeed  as  engines  of  agita- 
tion against  them,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
income,  by  which  the  parish  clergy  were  reduced  to  starvation 
stipends,  while  the  magnates  of  the  hierarchy  enjoyed  princely 
incomes,  caused,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  in 
their  own  ranks.     Of  any  personal  shortcomings  dispassionate 
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history  has,  however,  as  a  body,  acquitted  them,  and  the  following^ 
statement  of  M.  de  Toequeville  is  authoritative  on  the  point : 

D  pen  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  the  notorious  vices  of  some 
of  its  members,  I  question  if  there  ever  existed  in  the  world  a  clergj 
more  remarkable  than  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  overtaken  by  the  Revolution — a  clergy  more  enlightened 
more  national,  less  circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  private  duty, 
more  alive  to  public  obligations,  and  at  the  same  time  more  zealous 
for  the  faith — persecution  proved  it.  I  entered  on  the  study  of  thesis 
institutions  full  of  prejudice  against  the  clergy  of  that  day;  I  conclude 
it  full  of  respect  for  them.  They  had,  in  truth,  no  defects  but  those 
inherent  in  all  corporate  bodies  whether  political  or  religious,  when 
they  are  strongly  constituted  and  knit  together ;  such  as  a  tendency 
to  aggression,  a  certain  intolerance  of  disposition,  and  an  instinctive — 
sometimes  a  blind — attachment  to  the  particular  rights  of  their  Order. 

The  attachment  of  the  French  peasantry  to  their  clergy  was 
proved  by  their  refusal  to  accept  the  ministrations  of  the  con- 
stitutional priests,  and  by  their  constancy  in  attending,  often  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  the  services  surreptitiously  held  by  the 
proscribed  cures.  Another  misconception  cleared  away  by  the 
same  author  is  that  the  material  wealth  of  France  is  altogether 
the  creation  of  the  Republican  Government.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  first  two  decades  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
were  the  most  prosperous  epoch  of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  that 
due  allowance  bein^  made  for  the  difierence  of  the  times,  the 
advance  in  national  prosperity  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  the 
Revolution  has  been  unsurpassed  in  any  subsequent  period.  The 
revenue,  though  hopelessly  mismanaged,  showed  symptoms  of 
elasticity,  foreign  commerce  received  a  large  extension,  and  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles  had  entered  on  their  modern  phase  of 
existence  as  great  centres  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

But  this  development  of  the  national  resources  received  a  fatal 
check  from  the  agricultural  disasters  of  1788,  and  the  famine 
they  bred  was  the  immediate  agency  which  unleashed  the  wolves 
of  anarchy  on  altar  and  on  throne.  A  terrible  hailstorm  on 
July  13,  the  eve  of  the  harvest,  following  on  a  prolonged  drought 
in  the  spring,  devastated  the  country  for  sixty  leagues  round 
Paris,  from  Normandy  to  Champagne,  leaving  it  a  choice  recruiting^ 
ground  for  disorder.  On  this  scourge  followed  a  winter  so  severe 
that  the  Seine  froze  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  one-third  of  the  olives 
in  Provence  were  destroyed  and  the  remainder  sterilized  for  two 
years,  while  whole  chestnut  forests  perished  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Vivarais  and  Cevennes.  Clergy  and  nobles  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  efi^orts  to  relieve  the  distress,  but  Charity  can  do 
no  more  than  partially  repair  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Nature. 
Corn  continued  to  advance  in  price  and  deteriorate  in  quality, 
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iumultuoas  assemblages  soug^ht  forcibly  to  regulate  its  sale,  and 
800  serious  bread  riots  are  recorded  previous  to  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  It  was,  however,  remarked  everywhere,  that  want  was 
rather  their  pretext  than  their  cause^  that  the  ringleaders  were 
not  so  much  the  needy  as  the  lawless,  and  that  they  made  a  profit- 
able trade  of  violence,  retailing  immediately  at  a  large  profit  the 
grain  they  had  extorted  under  plea  of  hunger.  Such  desperadoes 
abounded  in  a  country  where  smuggling  flourished  along  1200 
miles  of  internal  customs- barriers,  and  poaching  along  400 
leagues  of  capitaneries^  or  royal  game  preserves. 

In  the  rural  districts^  as  in  Faris^  the  insurrection  assumed  the 
form,  not  of  local  or  sporadic  outbreaks^  as  in  previous  seasons  of 
distress^  but  of  an  organized  and  uniform  uprising  against  autho- 
rity. M.  Taine  finds  the  provincial  officials  writing,  in  March  and 
April  1789,  that  they  have  no  longer,  as  formerly,  to  deal  with 
isolated  riots,  but  with  a  movement  bound  and  led  by  uniform 
principles,  which  were,  that  the  King  wished  every  one  to  be 
equal,  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  seigneurs  or  bishops,  and  no 
more  dimes  (ecclesiastical  tithes)  or  seignorial  dues.  The  "  re- 
generation of  the  kingdom,'*  expected  from  the  action  of  the 
States-General  in  effecting  an  immediate  revolution  in  their  con- 
dition and  fortunes,  was  anticipated  by  their  declared  resolution, 
both  in  town  and  country,  to  pay  ''neither  taxes,  dues,  nor 
"debts."  Thus  the  communistic  agrarian  revolution,  inspired  by 
the  principles  preached  in  the  Lodges  (scattered  to  the  number  of 
SS2,  through  the  provinces) ,  and  led  by  men  in  whom  it  requires 
a  very  slight  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  their  agents  and 
disciples,  was  already  in  full  swing  weeks  before  the  fateful 
May  5th.  The  organization  of  anarchy  is  thus  seen  to  be  com- 
plete in  rural  France,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  it  through 
its  successive  phases  of  rapine  and  slaughter. 

Here  we  have  not  so  much  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  a 
people  against  ancient  forms  of  oppression,  already  largely  modi- 
fied, and  about  to  receive  the  fullest  redress,  as  the  working  of 
a  great  subversive  machine,  charged  with  portentous  activity, 
and  set  in  motion  by  the  secret  action  of  a  gigantic  conspiracy. 
There  was  no  break  of  continuity  between  the  links  of  that  chain 
of  destruction  by  which  the  democratic  reform  of  Weisshaupt 
engendered  French  Sansculottism,  and  Jacobinism  was  hatched 
full-fledged  from  the  breeding  chamber  of  the  Grand  Orient. 
The  vaunted  principles  of  '89  were  no  new  gospel  of  freedom,  the 
charter  of  regenerated  humanity,  but  the  watchwords  of  revolt 
in  all  ages  handed  down  through  dark  covenants  of  evil,  then 
first  proclaimed  as  the  creed  of  a  nation.  They,  like  all  other 
doctrines^  must  be  judged  by  their  results,  of  which  M.  Taine^s 
terrible  indictment  of  the  Revolution  has  given  the  first  complete 
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picture  to  the  world.  We  there  see  how  man's  boasted  emanci- 
pation from  moral  control  resulted  in  his  subjection  to  the  most 
appalling  tyranny  recorded  in  history,  how  legalized  butchery 
took  the  place  of  justice,  and  licensed  blasphemy  that  of  religion^ 
how  homicidal  maniacs  were  let  loose  on  helpless  provinces,  and 
massacre  ran  riot  in  its  Protean  forms  of  noyade,  fusillade,  and 
guillotine,  until  the  mind  recoils  from  the  horror  of  the  record^ 
and  we  seem  to  be  gazing  through  a  mist  of  blood  on  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  an  extinct  civilization. 

The  Jacobin  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  reducing  all 
governors  to  the  position  of  clerks  immediately  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  populace,  is  by  M.  Taine  held  responsible  for  all 
these  excesses. 

That  a  speculator  in  his  cabinet  [says  the  French  historian]  should 
have  elaborated  such  a  theory  is  comprehensible ;  paper  is  long-suffer- 
ing, and  abstract  beings,  hollow  simulacra,  philosophical  puppets,  such 
as  he  invents,  lend  themselves  to  all  combinations.  That  a  maniac  in 
his  cell  should  adopt  and  preach  such  a  theory  is  also  explicable  :  he  is 
haunted  by  phantoms,  he  lives  outside  the  real  world,  and  besides  in 
this  incessantly  upheaved  democracy  it  is  he,  the  eternal  denouncer, 
the  prompter  of  every  tumult,  the  instigator  of  every  murder,  who 
under  the  name  of  "  the  friend  of  the  people  "  becomes  the  arbitrator 
of  all  lives,  and  the  veritable  sovereign.  That  a  people  overburdened 
with  imposts,  miserable,  starving,  indoctrinated  by  declaimers  and 
sophists,  should  have  applauded  and  practised  this  theory  is  again  com- 
prehensible j  in  extreme  suffering  one  seizes  on  any  weapon,  and  to  the 
oppressed  a  doctrine  is  true  when  it  helps  to  deliver  him  from  oppres- 
sion. But  that  politicians,  legislators,  statesmen,  finally  ministers 
and  heads  of  the  Government,  should  have  attached  themselves  to  such 
a  theory,  that  they  should  have  embraced  it  more  closely  in  proportion 
as  it  became  more  destructive,  that  day  by  day,  for  three  years,  they 
should  have  seen  the  social  order  crumble  piecemeal  beneath  its  blows, 
without  ever  recognizing  it  as  the  agent  of  such  ruin ;  that  under  the 
light  of  the  most  disastrous  experience,  instead  of  confessing  its  mia- 
chiefs,  they  should  have  glorified  its  utility ;  that  many  of  them,  a 
whole  party,  an  almost  unanimous  assembly,  ^ould  have  revered  it  as 
a  dogma,  and  enforced  it  to  the  uttermost  with  the  enthusiasm  and  un- 
bendingness  of  a  faith;  that,  driven  by  it  into  a  narrow  cul-desac  which 
closed  in  on  them  as  they  advanced,  they  should  have  marched  forward 
mutually  crushing  each  other ;  that  having  reached  the  end  and  found 
themselves,  instead  of  in  the  imaginary  temple  of  their  pretended 
freedom,  in  a  slaughter-house ;  that  within  the  precincts  of  this  national 
shambles  they  should  have  been  alternately  the  butchers  and  the 
butchered ;  that,  following  their  maxims  of  universal  and  perpetual 
liberty,  they  should  have  installed  a  despotism  worthy  of  DsJiomey,  a 
tribunal  like  that  of  the  Inquisition,  human  hecatombs  like  those  of 
ancient  Mexico ;  that  in  their  prisons  and  on  their  scaffolds  they  should 
never  have  ceased  to  believe  in  their  righteous  principles,  in  their 
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humanity,  and  in  their  virtue,  that  in  their  fall  they  should  have  con- 
sidered themselves  martyrs ;  this  is  indeed  strange  :  such  an  aberration 
of  mind  and  such  an  extreme  of  pride  are  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  to  produce  them  required  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  only  once 
met  in  combination. 

The  nucleus  of  this  anarchical  doctrine  is  found  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  Magna  Charta  of  revolutionary 
disorder.  Resistance  to  oppression  is  here  stated  to  be  ''a 
natural  and  imprescriptible  right,"  and  law  defined  as  ''the 
expression  of  the  general  will ; "  men  are  declared  to  be  '^  born 
free  and  equal  in  rights ;''  society  is  pronounced  to  have  the 
right  '^  to  demand  of  every  public  agent  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration," and  to  all  citizens  is  ascribed  the  right  ''to  concur 
personally  or  by  their  representatives  in  the  formation  of  the 
law."  It  scarcely  needs  the  demonstration  of  subsequent  events 
to  prove  that  any  system  of  government  which  starts  by  asserting 
the  sacredness  of  the  right  of  rebellion  carries  in  its  own  organic 
structure  the  seeds  of  dissolution. 

Rousseau's  Contrat  Social,  the  older  Gospel  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  a  still  more  subversive  instrument.  Here,  from  a  course 
of  abstract  reasoning,  are  deduced  the  propositions,  that  since 
sovereignty  is  of  its  nature  incapable  of  alienation  or  representa- 
tion, the  deputies  of  the  people  neither  are  nor  can  be  its  repre- 
sentatives, or  anything  but  its  commissaries,  incapable  of  con- 
cluding anything  definitively ;  that  consequently  every  law  which 
the  people  has  not  ratified  is  null,  and  that  the  English  people 
are  only  free  during  the  election  of  a  Parliament,  on  the  election 
of  which  they  become  its  slaves.  At  the  same  time  the  absolute 
power  of  the  State  over  the  individual  is  pushed  to  the  negation 
of  all  private  rights  of  property. 

The  clauses  of  this  contract  [says  Rousseau]  are  summed  up  in  a 
single  one,  the  total  alienation  of  each  individual  with  all  his  rights 
to  the  commonality,  each  giving  himself  whole  and  entire,  such  as  he 
is  at  the  moment,  together  with  all  his  forces,  of  which  the  goods  he 
possesses  form  part. 

Or,  in  other  words :  "  As  nature  gives  man  an  absolute  power 
over  all  his  limbs,  the  social  pact  gives  the  social  body  absolute 
power  over  each  of  its  members." 

A  further  corollary  to  these  precepts  is  found  in  Brissot*s 
"  Recherches  philosophiques  sur  le  droit  de  la  Proprietfe,"  published 
in  1780  :— 

If  forty  crowns  [pronounces  this  economist]  are  enough  to  preserve 
our  existence,  to  possess  200,000  is  an  obvious  theft,  an  injustice. 
Exclusive  property  is  a  crime  in  the  order  of  nature.  Our  institu- 
tions punish  theft,  a  virtuous  action  inculcated  by  Nature  herself. 
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"  Opulence  [said  Saint  Just]  is  an  infamy/*  and  Eobespierre 
laid  it  down  that  the  richest  Frenchman  should  have  no  more 
than  3000  francs  of  annual  income.  Nor  did  the  Jacobin 
Government  allow  these  principles  to  remain  in  the  region  of 
abstract  theory.  The  close  of  the  era  of  pillage  thus  inaugurated 
found  the  State,  according  to  M.  Taine,  possessed  of  three-fifths 
of  the  soil  of  France^  with  all  its  most  valuable  monuments^ 
public  and  private ;  museums,  picture  galleries,  abbeys,  chateaus, 
and  churches.  Not  even  the  most  intimately  personal  belong- 
ings escaped  the  omnivorous  clutch  of  the  Convention,  since  by 
one  decree  10,000  people  were  rendered  shoeless  in  Strasburg, 
while  by  another  all  the  green  and  blue  mantles  throughout 
several  departments  were  requisitioned  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Whatever  the  fine  names  [says  M.  Taine]  with  which  the  Revolu- 
tion adorns  itself,  it  is  in  its  essence  a  translation  of  property ;  thence  it 
derives  its  intrinsic  support,  its  permanent  strength,  its  primum  mobile^ 
and  its  historical  significance. 

Thus,  it  can  never  want  for  adherents,  since  its  two  great  levers, 
envy  and  cupidity,  are  omnipresent  in  human  nature. 

The  morality  of  the  secret  societies,  inherited  and  practised  by 
the  Revolution,  is  as  unsound  as  their  political  economy.  What- 
ever their  more  occult  speculations  as  to  the  unseen  world,  they 
all  agree  in  propounding  two  practical  doctrines  striking  at  the 
root  of  moral  principle,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  that 
suicide  is  allowable,  and  even  commendable,  on  grounds  of  either 
personal  or  social  expediency.  As  the  detachment,  moreover,  of 
the  individual  from  all  duties  save  those  owed  to  the  State  alone 
is  one  of  their  main  objects,  their  energies  are  everywhere  directed 
to  the  relaxation  of  family  bonds.  Civil  marriage,  divorce,  and 
State  education  are  the  three  principal  means  to  this  end,  in  its 
zeal  for  which  the  reformed  Government  of  France  set  modern 
liberalism  a  shining  example,  going  even  the  length  of  depriv- 
ing parents  of  all  control  over  their  children  after  the  age  of 
five. 

The  gregarious  instinct  of  humanity  as  manifested  in  other 
forms  of  association  is  equally  repugnant  to  its  improvers  and 
renovators.  The  Church,  pronounced  to  be  "  in  continual  opposi- 
tion to  the  rights  of  man,"  is  naturally  in  the  front  rank  of 
obnoxious  institutions;  but  Mirabeau,by  a  sweeping  generalization, 
in  1789  condemned  all  private  societies  existing  within  the  State 
as  antagonistic  to  the  unity  of  its  principles  and  the  equilibrium 
of  its  forces.  The  extermination  of  the  religious  Orders  is  a 
logical  deduction  from  this  formula,  and  we  do  not  require  to  be 
reminded  how  faithfully  this  article  of  the  Voltairian  programme 
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has  been  acted  on,  not  alone  in  republican  France,  but  in  all 
countries  leavened  with  the  same  doctrines. 

Thus  the  revolutionary  ideal^  reconstructed  from  the  principles 
of  '89^  is  seen  to  be  the  individual  man  stripped  of  all  personal 
belongings,  moral  and  material^  of  religion,  family,  property,  and 
every  form  of  private  right  or  predilection,  confronted  with  the 
irresistible  power  of  a  deified  State,  and  forming  one  of  a  vast 
congeries  of  disaggregated  units,  reduced  to  an  unvarying  and 
monotonous  standard  of  uniformity.  This  is  the  great  deliver- 
ance of  thought,  the  new  conception  of  society,  which  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  invited  to  celebrate  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
by  assisting  at  the  inauguration  of  a  glorified  fancy-fair  and  a 
wire-rigging  Tower  of  Babel.  The  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  occasion  by  leaving 
Paris  in  a  body  on  the  eve  of  the  ceremonial. 

The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  have  indeed  defeated 
the  larger  aims  of  its  authors,  by  the  reaction  of  horror  which 
they  have  caused.  Vast  as  was  the  success  of  the  sects  in  thus 
obtaining  absolute  sway  over  a  great  country,  it  was  intended  to 
be  but  the  first  step  to  the  realization  of  a  still  vaster  programme. 
That  nothing  less  than  universal  empire*  was  their  dream,  we 
have  seen  on  the  testimony  of  members  of  their  own  body.  This 
view  was  shared  by  the  French  Jacobins,  and  Thuriot  said,  in 
1792,  ''The  Revolution  is  not  for  France  alone;  we  are  account- 
able for  it  to  humanity/^  Milhaud,  at  the  Jacobin  Club  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  delivered  himself  to  a  like  eflfect. 
'*  The  awakening  of  peoples  and  overthrow  of  thrones  were,"  he 
said,  "to  be  the  prelude  to  a  Universal  Convention,  composed  oi 
extraordinary  deputies  from  the  several  National  Conventions, 
charged  with  watching  incessantly  over  i;he  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  man,  the  general  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the  peace 
of  humanity .''  The  same  idea  was  shared  by  the  ogres  of  the 
Convention,  which  took  a  practical  step  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment by  the  despatch  of  a  circular  to  all  peoples,  calling  on  them 
to  throw  off  their  present  forms  of  government  and  proclaim  the 
International  Revolution.  But  the  prospect  of  a  Jacobin  universe 
has  not  proved  sufficiently  alluring  to  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
induce  them  to  take  up  the  standard  of  ^89,  and 

"  The  Parliament  of  Man,  the  federation  of  the  world," 

remains  in  this  form  as  yet  a  poet's  dream. 

Attempts,  attended  with  more  or  less  partial  success,  have  since 


*  The  Manicbsean  sect  aimed  in  similar  fashion  at  the  dominion  of  tlie 
omvene. 
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I^een  made  to  inaugurate  a  Ettropeaxi  reign  of  disorder,  and 
society  in  1848  was  shaken  far  and  wide  by  the  earthquake 
throes  of  a  universal  period  of  convulsion.  Of  these  disturhane^ 
Preemasonry  openly  claimed  the  credit,  and  on  March  8  of 
that  year  a  deputation  from  the  Grand  Orient  waited  on  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  France  in  full  Masonic  canonicals,  and 
boasted  of  the  Kepublican  rallying  cry,  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,  as  a  device  always  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the 
Order.  To  the  latter  the  Government,  in  its  reply  ascribed  "the 
promotion  of  the  higher  politics,  the  poUtics  of  humanity."  Lamar- 
tine  further  endorsed  this  statement  two  days  later  as  follows  : 
'^I  maintain  that  &om  the  bosom  of  Freexnasonry  have  qprong 
those  great  ideas  which  have  been  the  fundamental  source  of  the 
popular  movements  of  1789,  1830,  and  1848/' 

The  creation  of  the  revolutionary  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been 
the  most  recent  achievement  of  the  subterranean  forces  of  upheavaL 
Signor  Grispi,  the  present  ruler  of  its  destinies,  an  advanced 
miagnate  of  Freemasonry,  scarcely  hides  his  Kepublican  principles 
under  a  semblance  of  loyalty  to  the  monarchy  of  which  he  is  the 
servant,  and  has  declared  for  himself  and  his  compatriots,  ''We 
axe  the  children  of  '89."  Here  religion  is  directly  struck  at 
through  the  Papacy,  its  most  conspicuous  symbol,  and  the  con- 
version of  Kome  into  the  seat  of  a  new  empire  of  anarchy,  and 
the  sanctuaiy  of  the  naturalistic  religion  of  humanity,  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  agitation  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  Against 
such  a  consummation  the  Catholics  of  the  world  are  leaguing 
themselves  together,  and  one  international  confederation  is  being 
met  by  anoth^*. 

While  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Latin  race  are  thus 
enslaved  to  the  Masonic  Lodges,  their  secular  conspiracy  is  being 
held  in  check  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  assassination  of  one 
sovereign,  and  numerous  attempts  on  the  lives  of  others,  testify 
indeed  to  its  continued  activity ;  but  Bussian  Nihilism  is  fast 
losing  ground  in  the  struggle  with  autocracy,  and  the  rulers  ot 
Germany  have  been  wise  enough  to  enlist  the  Church  as  their 
ally  against  the  sworn  foes  of  all  authority. 

The  principles  of  ^89  still  exist  as  a  living  and  potential  source 
of  disorder,  but  the  experiment  of  their  installation  as  a  system 
of  government  has  not  been  such  a  success  as  to  constitute  a  title 
to  cosmopoUtan  dominion.  Hiti>tory  judges  by  results,  and  holds 
np  "  the  red  fool  fury  of  the  Seine  ^  rather  as  a  warning  than  as 
an  example.  France  has  thus  played  the  part  of  the  drunken 
helot,  whose  frenzied  antics  have  taught  the  rest  of  Europe  the 
lesson  of  political  moderation.  The  nadir  of  moral  degradation 
touched  by  her  during  the  revolutionary  period  is  sufl^ently 
indicated  by  one  &ct  alone.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
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the  haman  race^  a  civilized  and  once  Christian  people  descended 
below  the  level  of  all  save  the  most  debased  savages  to  acts  of 
literal  cannibalism,  devouring  the  quivering  hearts  and  limbs  of 
the  victims  of  their  fury.  Such  was  the  culminating  result  of  the 
creed  of  '89,  teaching  the  perfectibility  of  human  virtue  by  the 
nostrums  of  infidel  philosophy. 

Equally  disastrous  were  the  material  effects  of  that  era  of  sub- 
version. The  inheritance  of  ages  in  institutions,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  religious,  was  swept  away  in  its  high  tide  of  anarchy, 
leaving  the  country  bankrupt  in  money  and  in  honour,  stript  of 
all  that  makes  the  glory  of  a  nation,  as  completely  destitute 
of  the  machinery  of  civilization  as  a  newly  reclaimed  tract  of 
American  prairie. 

The  Revolution,  mighty  as  an  engine  of  destruction,  was  thus 
powerless  to  create.  Its  own  ephemeral  character  was  stamped 
on  all  its  productions,  and  no  new  order  emerged  from  the  ruin 
it  had  made.  Its  series  of  stillborn  constitutions  exists  only  in 
the  limbo  of  failure,  its  neo-classical  calendar  has  long  ago  been 
shot  down  the  rubbish-hole  of  time-worn  trumpery,  its  promised 
renovation  of  society  could  not  produce  so  much  as  a  single 
efficient  gendarme.  To  fashion  a  habitable  world  out  of  the 
chaos  it  left  behind  required  the  creative  intellect  of  a  geniua 
and  the  iron  will  of  an  autocrat.  Such  a  combination  was  given 
to  France  in  a  man  who  was  at  once  her  saviour  and  her  scourge. 
Napoleon  brought  her  to  Waterloo,  but  without  him  she  must 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation. 

E.  M.  Clerkel 
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Art.  VIII.— the  MACBETH  CONTROVERSY. 

^PIME  was  when  originality  was  an  undesirable  quality  (outside 
X  certain  limits)  in  matters  theatrical.  In  those  days^  if 
some  too  daring  actor  elevated  his  left  eyebrow  where  Kemble 
used  to  elevate  his  right,  the  critics  and  tfie  profession  rose  against 
him  like  the  bacchanals  against  Orpheus.  Was  it  not  certain 
that  Kemble^  at  this  particular  point  of  this  particular  passage  in 
this  particular  part, used  to  elevate  his  right  eyebrow?  And  had 
not  the  tradition  been  handed  down  to  Kemble  from  Garrick,  and 
to  Garrick  from  Betterton,  who  received  it  from  Will  Davenant, 
that  Burbage  or  Will  Alleyn  did  so  elevate  his  right  eyebrow  ? 
And  here — oh!  sheet-iron  thunder  and  patent  lightning!  O 
shade  of  Shakespeare  (behiad  invisible  gauze) ! — here  was  a  pre- 
sumptuous young  man  who  sacrilegiously  and  corruptly  elevated 
his  left !  If  tradition  and  prescription  were  to  be  thus  ignored, 
farewell  all  that  made  the  stage  great ;  farewell  the  tragic  frown 
and  the  big  mouth  that  makes  of  ''  virtue  "  '*  vir-r-rtue  *' ;  the 
stage  would  go  to  the  dogs,  "  To  the  dogs,  sir,  egad !  '*  Far  dif- 
ferent is  it  with  this  Athenian  age,  which  desires  but  to  hear  some 
new  thing,  and  cares  not  that  it  be  a  true  thing ;  an  age  whose 
younger  generation  has  embraced  as  an  article  of  faith  the  Dar- 
winian theory.  And  it  is  touching  to  observe  with  what  piety 
many  of  our  youths  model  themselves  upon  their  ancestors. 

Nothing  can  now  be  too  new  for  an  audience.  We  no  longer 
mouth  our  blank  verse :  the  ideal,  indeed,  of  both  actors  and 
public  seems  to  be  something  very  different.  "What,*'  you 
•exclaim,  "was  that  blank  verse?  Why,  it  sounded  exactly  like 
prose!''  "Ah,**  replies  your  more  knowing  friend  of  superior 
taste,  "that  was  the  triumph  of  the  actors  elocution."  The 
prevalent  idea,  in  fact,  would  appear  to  be  that  blank  verse  is  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  prose,  and  the  actor  is  the  surgeon  who 
sets  it.  Similarly,  novelty  of  interpretation  is  not  only  tolerated 
but  invited  by  an  audience  which  confounds  it  with  originality  of 
interpretation,  and  believes  itself  influenced  by  the  love  of 
originality,  when  it  is  influenced  only  by  the  love  of  sensation. 
The  actor  is  of  small  account  now-a-days  who  cannot  put  the  new 
cloth  of  an  unfamiliar  reading  upon  the  old  garment  of  a  familiar 
character.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Lyceum 
was  about  to  give  us  a  fresh  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  matured  (and 
possibly  revised)  Macbeth,  people  prepared  themselves  for  a  new 
version,  and  the  new  view  of  the  characters  which  would  infal- 
libly follow  it  in  the  Press.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  criticizing  the  performance.     "Quot  homines  tot 
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sententiae ; '^  each  spectator  may  have  a  different  idea  of  the 
actor's  idea  ;  nor  can  the  actor  himself  know  how  far  his  per- 
formance may  be  the  embodiment  of  his  idea.  Bat  the  views  to 
which  the  performance  has  given  rise,  and  which  have  taken  shape 
in  the  Press,  these  are  concrete  things,  aod  can  be  criticized  with 
some  surenes^ 

The  year  just  passed  may  be  distinguished  as  having  brought 
forth  two  notable  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Shakespeare — the 
new   view  of  "Macbeth/'  and  the  immortal  cryptogram.     Of 
the    two,  we    think  we   prefer  the   cryptogram,  ifor   it  was  at 
least  decidedly  amusing.     Shakespeare  must  have  laughed  till 
Hades  resounded  like  the  Mermaid  Tavern.     We  are  not  so  sure 
whether  my  Lord  Verulam  laughed.     For  there  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  agreeable  surprise  of  finding  that  the  great  cryptogram 
gave  rise  to  the  great  conundrum — viz.,  if  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
speare, who  wrote  Bacon?     Not  B.acon,  clearly,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  great  cryptogram,  the  style  of  which  would  justify  an 
action  for  libel  against  Bacon's  ghost  on  the  part  of  the  severe 
teenth  century,  unless  style,  like  port,  deteriorates  when  too  long 
bottled.     Then,  there  was  the  further  pleasure  of  discovering 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  considered  Shakespeare's  plays  ^'  a  lot  of 
stuff."    Possibly  to  admirers  of  the  Virgin  Queen  this  was  a  little 
saddening.     They  knew  already  that  she  swore  like  a  horse- 
jockey,  lied  like  a  Ministry,  had  more  dresses  than  a  Society 
actress,  and  nearly  as  much  retiring  modesty ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  that  she  at  least  talked  decent  Elizabethan  English,, 
and  had  a  pretty  taste  for  poetry  and  personable  courtiers.     It 
was  now  regretfully  perceived  that  her  poetical  taste  resembled 
her  reputation,  and  that  she  talked  like  a  modern  young  lady  who 
borrows  her  vocabulary  from  her  schoolboy  brother.     What  fur- 
ther piquancies  might  not  be  anticipated  from  such  a  beginning  ? 
It  is  only  the  first  step  qui  coute  ;  and  her  Majesty's  first  step 
had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  most  hopeful  antici- 
pations of  her  future  proficiency  in  nineteenth-century  slang. 
Might  not  the  next  instalment  of  the  cryptogram  reveal  Queen 
Elizabeth  describing  the    "Astrophel  and    Stella"  as  *' awful 
rubbish  ?  "  nay,  might  we  not  even  be  privileged  to  behold  her 
Majesty  at  some  Elizabethan  antetype  of  lawn  tennis,  to  see  her 
make  a  mis-stroke,  and  to  hear  her  exclaim  with  her  own  virginal 
lips,  "  What  a  beastly  fluke  !  "     Enough  ;  "  ^twere  to  consider 
too  curiously  to  consider  so  ; "  and  the  second  instalment  of  the 
great  cryptogram  lags.    Possibly  Mr.  Donnelly  feels  (and  rightly) 
that  he  has  already  done  enough  for  fame.     His  position   is 
henceforth  secure  to  all  future   ages  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
American  humorists. 

Like  Mr.   Donnelly^s  theory,  the  new  view  of  "Macbeth'* 
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appears  to  us  unteoable,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Donnelly's  theory,  it  is 
decidedly  dull.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  worth  while  to  discuss 
seriously  so  wrong-headed  a  thesis,  if,  in  the  first  place,  it  were 
not  a  reaction  from  the  extreme  traditional  view,  no  less  unten- 
able; and  if,  in  the  second  place,  it  had  not  claimed  in  its 
support  a  critical  essay  worthy  of  better  companionship.  What 
then  is  this  view  ?  As  we  gather  it  from  the  language  both  of 
its  defenders  and  impugners  (who  seem  to  agree  with  regard  to 
its  essential  nature  in  a  manner  rare  among  controversitJists)  it 
is  this.  Macbeth,  they  say,  is  by  nature  a  dark,  scheming,  un- 
scrupulously ambitious  man,  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  murder- 
plot;  his  wife  a  gentle-natured,  essentially  womanly  woman, 
devoting  herself,  out  of  sheer  affection  for  her  husband  and  blind 
worship  of  his  will,  to  the  furtherance  of  designs  from  which  she 
would  naturally  have  shrunk.  The  theory  has  only  to  be  stated 
to  repel,  and  only  to  be  attacked  to  fall.  But,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  weakness,  it  has  invoked  the  authority  of  the  pamphlet  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr ;  and  amusingly  instructive  is 
the  contrast  between  the  patron  and  his  clients.  That  a  piece 
of  criticism  so  careful  and  minute  should  be  made  the  pretext 
for  so  coarse  a  perversion,  is  a  curious  example  of  popular 
inability  to  perceive  that  stripes  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet  do  not  make  the  rainbow.  Mr.  Carr's  view  is  altogether 
worthy  of  the  consideration  which  we  mean  to  give  it;  and 
while  in  some  respects  it  affords  a  groundwork  for  (though  it 
does  not,  we  think,  authorize)  the  theory  of  the  Lyceum 
partisans  in  the  Press,  it  is  in  other  respects  quite  at  variance 
with  that  theory.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  largely  true  that  we  could 
wish  it  had  been  entirely  true ;  and  supported  with  such  search- 
ing discrimination,  such  close  adherence  to  the  text,  that  we  feel 
•even  our  modified  dissent  a  somewhat  ungracious  and  by  no 
means  easy  task.  To  put  in  one's  own  words  another  man's 
view,  especially  if  the  representation  be  at  the  same  time 
^n  abstract,  is  always  an  unsafe  attempt.  Words  are  such 
coarse  media  for  ideas.  But  so  far  as  a  careful  reading  of 
Mr.  Carr's  essay  has  enabled  us  to  seize  his  meaning,  we  hope 
that  the  following  brief  sketch  may  not  do  it  injustice.  To 
begin  with  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  for  in  this  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  involved  his  view  of  her  husband.  In  the 
first  place,  he  does  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  any  new  idea, 
but  merely  to  enforce  more  completely  what  has  been  already 
put  forward  by  others.  His  main  object,  like  that  of  the 
Lyceum  partisans,  is  to  protest  against  the  traditional  stage- 
view  handed  down  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  makes  of  Macbeth's 
wife  a  stately  tragedy-figure,  overpoweringly  dominating  a  weak 
husband  and  destitute  of  every  gentle  or  womanly  trait — in  fact, 
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what  Malcolm  calls  her  at  the  close  of  the  play,  a  ^^  fiend-like 
qaeen/^   This  protest  andoabtedly  is  not  new :  it  is  some  twenty 
odd  years  since  we  first  read  "  Macbeth/'  and  it  has  never  been 
anything  but  familiar  to  us.    Mr.  CaiT  sees  in  her  a  woman  **  of 
the  highest  nervoos  organization,"  truly  and  typically  a  woman, 
devoted  to  her  husband,  and  assisting  him  in  his  crime  merely 
in  the  blindness  of  that  devotion ;  girding  up  all  her  powers, 
with  a  concentration  oblivious   of  after  consequences,  to  the 
achievement  of  the  project  by  him  suggested;  stimulating  him 
when  he  needs  stimulation,  advising  him  when  he  needs  advice, 
devising  for  him  when  his  resource  gives  way  under  the  pressure 
of  irresolution ;  and  when  the  deed  is  done  collapsing  under  the 
reaction,  the  retributive  scourge  of  unforeseen  mental  horrors, 
and   the   equally   unforeseen  crimes   which  are  the  inevitable 
offspring  of  the  first  fruitful  one.     He  does  not  ascribe  to  her  a 
soft  and  gentle  nature,  nor  does  he  distinctly  deny  her  unscrupu- 
lousness,  her  absence  of  principle.   On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  leaves  his  opinion  on  these  points  so  vague 
that  it  is  open  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  view  to  place  their 
0¥m  construction  on  his  language.     And  his  general  tone  does 
certainly  in  some  way  convey  the  impression  that  he  does  not 
regard  her  as  by  nature  in  any  sort  ruthless,  or  devoid  of  moral 
principle.     On  the  latter  point,  indeed,  he  says  that  it  is  useless 
to  consider  the   question   of  morality   with   regard   to   either 
husband  or  wife;  since  the  period  for  moral  scruples  is  past 
with  both  at  the  time  the  play  opens.     On  the  former  point  his 
most  explicit  utterance  is  the  remark  that  if  Jael  and  Judith 
were   essentially  women,   still   more   may   Lady   Macbeth   be 
regarded  as  essentially  feminine.     A  remark  which  does  not 
help  us  much.     Mr.  Carr  might  as  well  have  cited  Charlotte 
Corday  to  elucidate  the  character  of  the  she-wolf  of  France,  or 
Brutus  to  elucidate  the  character  of  Macbeth  himself.     With 
regard  to  that  character,  in  spite  of  his  protest  against  dealing  at 
all  with  the  question  of  virtue,  he  conveys  pretty  plainly  his 
opinion  that  the  usurper  is  an  unprincipled  man  naturally.     He 
considers  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  imagination,  but  at  the 
period  when  the  play  opens  devoid  of  conscience,  if  he  ever  had 
any.     "  Neither  conscience  nor  cowardice  '*  causes  his  irresolu- 
tion before  Duncan^s  murder,  but  an  imagination  which  reveals 
to  him  the  whole  after-results  of  his  meditated  act,  and  paralyzes 
him  by  threatening  future  insecurity.   His  influence  over  his  wife 
has  drawn  her  into  the  crime,  and  she  only  stimulates  him  when 
his  resolution  falters  before  the  vision  of  consequences  which  she, 
womanlike,  with  her  less  vivid  imagination,  does  not  foresee. 
The   murder   is   done,  and   with  it  his  irresolution.     For  the 
imagination  which  before  kept  him  inactive  is  now  the  cause 
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of  his  activity.  None  of  the  bloody  sequelae  of  his  first  sin  take 
him  by  surprise  or  paralyze  hira  (as  they  surprise  and  overwhelm 
his  wife),  for  they  were  all  anticipated.  In  facing  the  murder  he 
faced  them ;  in  resolving  on  the  murder  he  resolved  on  them ; 
and  when  they  come  he  is  a  prepared  man.  He  proceeds  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  remorse,  ''  more  than  an  executioner 
might  feel,"  in  a  career  of  bloodshed  whose  necessity  he  had 
foreshadowed,  to  a  doom  whose  probability  he  had  foreseen. 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  Mr.  Carr's  opinion;  and  he 
explains  that  Shakespeare,  in  thus  delineating  his  central 
characters,  deliberately  intended  them  "  to  be  the  embodiment 
and  expression  of  the  contrasted  characteristics  of  sex  ^^  in  the 
presence  of  crime.  ^'  The  ideal  motive  of  the  drama  lies  in  ita 
contrast  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  sex  as  these  are  developed 
under  the  pressure  of  a  combined  purpose  and  a  cpmmoD 
experience.^^  Our  means  of  knowing  Shakespeare's  purpose  are 
like  Mr.  Carr's — nil;  yet  we  will  venture  to  say  that  Shake- 
speare never  intended  anything  of  the  kind.  He  intended  to 
develop  as  powerfully  as  he  could  a  subject  which  had  possessed 
his  imagination,  and  that  was  all.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Shakespeare  ever  addled  his  brain  about  such  things  as  ideal 
motives.  He  left  them  to  the  dramatists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  few  of  whose  ideal  motives  will  keep  their  plays  as  well 
preserved  as  Otway's  "  Venice,"  and  that  is  but  fly-blown. 
No  doubt,  in  developing  his  subject  he  has  exhibited  the  contrast 
in  question.  But  to  suppose  this  his  motive  is  to  suppose  him 
born  two  centuries  odd  before  his  time.  It  is  only  this  analytic, 
psychology-mongering,  philosophizing  age  which  thinks  it  can 
clothe  with  flesh  the  dry  rib  of  an  ^^  ideal  motive.^' 

Having  thus  disputed  Mr.  Carr's  postulate,  let  us,  after  his 
own  example,  take  the  play  8eriati7)i,  and  see  how  far  it 
supports  his  thesis.  "  At  the  first  entrance  of  Macbeth ''  (as  he 
says)  ^^  we  are  allowed  to  see  that  the  thought  of  Duncan's  death 
has  already  found  a  lodging  in  his  heart."  The  indications  are 
not,  we  think,  by  themselves  conclusive ;  but,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  succeeding  passages,  they  form  a  body  of  strong  proof  as  to 
Shakespeare's  intention.  There  are  first  the  significant  words  of 
Banquo : 

Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? 

Why  indeed,  except  that  they  echo  Macbeth's  own  previous 
musings  ?     Then  follows  the  speech  : 

This  supernatural  soliciting 

Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  :  if  ill. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
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Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor. 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

If  this  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  newly-suggested  tempta- 
tion, the  rapidity,  the  absence  of  any  real  moral  struggle  with 
which  Macbeth  yields  to  it,  would  make  him  a  far  worse  character 
than  the  opposite  supposition  that  the  idea  is  already  familiar  to 
him,  and  its  moral  horror  thus  abated.  For,  as  Mr.  Carr  observes, 
*'  in  the  next  scene,  even  while  his  grateful  sovereign  is  loading 
him  with  honours,  his  dark  purpose  is  seen  to  have  taken  still 
more  defined  shape  '^ : 

Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires ! 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears  when  it  is  done  to  see. 

But  pass  we  on  to  the  fifth  and  seventh  scenes,  where  the 
points  of  contact  and  repulsion  between  Mr.  Carr  and  ourselves 
develop  simultaneously.  With  regard  to  the  letter  which  Lady 
Macbeth  enters  reading,  Mr.  Carr  says :  "  His  written  message  to 
her  contains  no  hint  of  murder.^'  This  is  apparently  true  ;  and 
her  words  in  the  seventh  scene  apparently  refer  to  a  previous 
communication  of  his  design  : 

What  beast  was't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you. 

For  other  reasons,  noticed  by  Mr.  Carr,  we  hold  with  him 
that  it  does  so  refer ;  but  we  would  point  out  that  the  reference 
is  not  so  intrinsically  certain  as  it  seems,  nor  is  his  observation 
regarding  the  "  written  message  ^'  such  a  self-evident  fact  as  he 
thinks.  What  Lady  Macbeth  reads  is  manifestly  only  a  portion 
of  the  letter,  the  beginning  of  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
read  before  her  entry.  It  would  therefore  be  quite  feasible,  and 
the  theory  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  Shakesperean 
VOlb  XXII. — KO.  I.     [Third  Series.]  k 
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methods^  to  hold  that  Macbeth  was  meant  to  have  communicated 
his  project  in  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  not  read  before  the 
audience.  In  any  case,  his  wife's  words  clearly  show  that 
Macbeth  first  proposed  the  crime  :  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
evade  this  consequence.  But  though  these  things  may  be  incon- 
clusive, not  so  the  words  with  which  she  follows  the  reading 
of  the  letter.  As  Mr.  Carr  says^  they  "have  no  meaning  unless 
we  suppose  that  the  violent  death  of  Duncan  had  long  been  the 
subject  of  conjugal  debate  " : 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 
It  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way  :  Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.     What  thou  wouldst  highly 
That  thou  wouldst  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win :  thou'dst  have,  great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  "  Thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."     Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear  ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  inapedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 

This  passage,  and  this  passage  alone,  thoroughly  decides  us  that 
Mr.  Carr's  view  of  the  point  in  question  is  the  only  correct  one. 
He  proceeds :  "  She  has  watched  the  working  of  the  poison  in 
his  breast,  and  has  already  anticipated  the  hesitation  which  he 
afterwards  displays."  AnA  again,  in  a  subsequent  passage : 
^'  With  the  woman's  finer  instinct  she  has  partly  divined  and 
anticipated  his  mood."  It  is  most  true ;  she  shows  in  this 
passage  an  intimate  marital  knowledge  of  Macbeth's  nature, 
which  is  confirmed  by  her  conduct  throughout  the  play ;  she 
knows  precisely  when  to  apply  the  goad,  and  when  also  to  be 
silent;  precisely  what  taunts  will  be  most  effectual  with  her 
soldierly  husband,  and  when  to  use  affection.  Yet  so  seductive 
is  the  instinct  of  special  pleading,  that  even  an  able  critic  like 
Mr.  Carr,  after  paying  this  tribute  to  her  intuitive  knowledge  of 
Macbeth  in  order  to  serve  one  purpose,  can,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  affirm  the  defectiveness  of  that  knowledge  to  serve 
another  purpose.  For,  according  to  Mr.  Carr,  her  "  generous 
interpretation  of  his  halting  action  "  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Macbeth's  nature.  That  this  able,  quick-sighted, 
practical,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Carr  himself)  not  over-inriagin- 
ative  woman,  should  have  been  meant  by  Shakespeare  to  entertain 
a  fond  illusion  with  regard  to  her  husband's  nobility  of  nature  is 
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a  surprising  idea,  and  not,  we  think,  very  complimentary  to 
Shakespeare.  What  might  not  be  the  case  with  an  individual 
woman  of  this  character  it  is  impossible  to  say,  so  strange  are 
the  vagaries  of  individual  character.  But  Shakespeare,  like  a 
true  artist,  in  his  best  work  is  rigidly  attentive  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  character.  It  is  only  an  artist  of  the  Dickens  stamp  who 
will  ascribe  to  a  personage  some  curiously  improbable  act  or 
incongruous  trait,  and  then  defend  himself  by  saying  that  he  once 
knew  some  one  who  was  or  acted  exactly  like  that.  Such  oddities 
are  interesting  enough  ds  oddities ;  but  they  have  no  place  in 
characters  designed  to  embody  the  prevalent  truths  of  nature,"^ 
Now  Mr.  Carr  himself  would  hardly,  we  think,  deny  the  apt- 
ness of  the  epithets  which  we  have  applied  to  Lady  Macbeth. 
And  it  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a  woman  should  so  delude 
herself.  It  is  only  the  somewhat  foolish  or  weak  women  who 
credit  their  husbands  (we  do  not  say  their  lovers)  with  non- 
existent perfections.  A  sharp-sighted,  clever  woman  may  love 
her  husband  (as  Macbeth  is  unquestionably  loved  by  his  wife), 
may  exaggerate  his  excellencies  to  others,  may  not  whisper  his 
faults  even  to  herself;  but  she  knows  them,  and  when  calculating 
his  action  will  instinctively  reckon  with  his  defects,  and  not 
credit  him  with  absent  virtues.  That  Lady  Macbeth,  therefore, 
should  not  know  whether  her  husband  naturally  had  or  had  not 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  was  or  was  not  without  the  illness 
that  should  attend  ambition,  did  or  did  not  desire  to  have 
honourably  what  he  could  only  have  with  dishonour,  appears  to 
us  an  untenable  idea,  which  it  is  diflScult  to  believe,  without 
fiome  express  confirmation  in  the  text,  that  Shakespeare  could 
have  intended. 

Again :  it  is  rare  to  find  in  "  Macbeth  ''  a  purposeless  passage, 
we  might  almost  say  (were  we  not  timorous  of  hasty  generaliza- 
tions) there  is  no  such  thing  ;  yet,  on  Mr.  Carres  supposition,  the 
passage  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  play.  If  Lady  Macbeth 
be  allowed  to  know  what  she  is  saying,  it  has.  For — and  Mr. 
Carr  himself  points  it  out — when  the  action  of  the  drama  com- 
mences, Macbeth's  broodings,  stimulated  by  the  witches,  have 
ceased  to  be  greatly  (not,  as  Mr.  Carr  says,  entirely,  and  this  we 
shall  show)  affected  by  scruples.  Lady  Macbeth's  words,  there- 
fore, serve  to  reveal  Macbeth's  original  disposition,  which  other- 
wise we  could  not  certainly  know ;  and  thereby  invest  his  career 
with  an  element  of  regretful  interest  such  as  could  not  attach  to 
a  mere  unscrupulous  man  palsied  in  crime  by  his  own  selfish 

♦  We  do  not  say  that  a  character  of  this  sort  should  be  witliout  incongrui- 
ties, should  be  as  regular  as  a  character  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  But  there  are 
barmouious  and  non-harmonious  incongruities. 
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fears.  For  this  purpose  they  were  probably  inserted.  The  whole 
passage  goes  to  show  that  she  has  already  had  trouble  with  his 
reluctance  to  bring  to  act  the  murder  that  is  yet  but  fantastical^ 
and  does  not  for  the  first  time  chastise  that  reluctance  with  the 
valour  of  her  tongue.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  view  of  her 
speech  that  she  considers  her  husband  to  be  naturally  a  man  of 
strong  morality.  We  quite  hold  with  Mr.  Carr  that  Shakespeare 
never  intended  his  hero  for  a  man  of  much^  if  any^  religious 
principle.  The  word  "  holily  "  as  here  used,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  holiness  in  the  theological  sense.  It  simply  signifies  "  with- 
out criminality ; "  and  Lady  Macbeth  merely  means  that  her 
husband,  though  a  soldier,  is  not  given  by  his  original  disposi- 
tion to  bloody  courses,  but  is  capable  of  compunction ;  and 
would  gain  his  ends  openly  and  honestly,  being  by  nature 
straightforward ;  that,  in  fact,  he  is,  in  Antony's  phrase,  ^'  an 
honourable  man."  And  over  many  an  honourable  man  religion 
has  little  more  than  a  theoretical  infiuence.  Lastly,  note  in  this 
speech,  for  the  side-light  it  throws  on  Lady  Macbeth's  own 
character,  the  words : 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it. 

This  opinion,  casually  dropped  in  self-communing,  that  ambition 
ought  to  be  attended  by  unscrupulousness,  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  her  subsequent  utterance  to  Macbeth,  which  might  other- 
wise be  considered  a  mere  dramatic  utterance  for  his  stimulation: 

When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man ; 

and  both  are  the  language  of  a  naturally  unscrupulous  woman. 

Macbeth^s  entrance  at  the  close  of  the  scene  brings  her  cha- 
racter still  further  to  light.  Macbeth  has  suggested  to  her  the 
idea  of  the  murder ;  she  suggests  to  him  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment. When  he  wrote  the  letter  he  had  no  settled  plan,  for  he 
knew  not  of  Duncan^s  visit  to  his  castle.  In  the  interim  between 
his  first  learning  Duncan's  intention  and  the  meeting  with  Lady 
Macbeth,  it  has  occupied  his  mind :  the  brief,  evasive  replies 
which  he  makes  to  his  wife,  the  replies  of  a  troubled  mind,  show 
this  ;  but  they  show  also  that  he  is  unresolved.  Not  so  Lady 
Macbeth.  To  his  information,  "Duncan  comes  here  to-night,' 
she  replies  significantly.  "  And  when  goes  hence  ?  "  "  To-morrow, 
as  he  purposes,"  is  Macbeth's  answer,  and  she  instantly  rejoins : 

O  never 
Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 

She  takes  the  initiative  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  her  husband's 
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irresolute  "  We  will  speak  further,"  insists  that  he  shall  leave  the 
whole  orgauizatioD  of  the  plot  in  her  hands,  contenting  himself 
with  presenting  a  fair  countenance  to  the  guests  : 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Observe  the  last  two  lines,  with  the  expression,  "  to  all  our  nights 
and  days."  Mr.  Carr  contends  that  she  is  moved  to  the  crime 
solely  by  marital  devotion.  But  conjoin  with  these  lines  her 
words  after  the  coronation : 

Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 
When  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

and  we  think  it  will  be  suggested  that  she,  too,  had  her  ambitious 
hopes  which  turned  to  ashes.  Marital  aflfection,  if  you  like, 
played  its  part ;  but  ambition  also.  It  is  only  natural  that  so 
able  and  energetic  a  woman  should  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
prospect  of  becoming  queen. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  seventh  scene  is  almost  founded  Mr. 
Carr's  conception  of  Macbeth.  For  here  occurs  the  soliloquy 
on  which  he  relies  to  show  that  Macbeth 's  imagination  presents 
"to  him  beforehand  all  the  consequences  of  his  act,  and  so  prepares 
him  for  the  necessary  sequent  crimes ;  to  show  also  that  it  is  the 
fears  for  his  own  future  security  which  this  imaginative  vision 
awakens,  and  not  any  lingering  scruples,  which  shake  his  purpose. 
With  this  object  Mr.  Carr  quotes  two  passages,  nearly  the  whole 
soliloquy : 

If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  bis  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.     But  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

And  again  he  quotes : 

His  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off : 
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And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  eyery  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 

There  is  certainly  no  trace  of  scruple  bere^  or  of  anything  except 
such  fears  as  Mr.  Carr  speaks  of.  And  for  a  very  excellent  reason* 
Mr.  Carr  has  taken  order  to  the  contrary : 

He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

This  inconvenient  little  passage,  which  shows  that  Macbeth  is 
oven  yet  accessible  to  scruples  of  honour,  though  not  of  morality, 
Mr.  Carr  has  somehow  omitted.  Then,  as  to  Macbeth's  supposed 
full  vision  of  consequences,  what  do  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr. 
Carr  show  ?  What  does  Macbeth  foresee  in  them  ?  That  he  who 
takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword ;  that  he  who  gain* 
the  throne  by  blood  may  lose  it  by  blood,  by  assassination,  or 
revolt ;  that  the  murder  will  arouse  against  him  universal  execra- 
tion. No  more.  Not  a  word  to  show  that  he  foresees  the 
necessity  for  further  murders  on  his  part ;  for  the  murder  of 
Banquo,  or  Macduff.  He  foresees  that  his  throne  will  be  insecure, 
but  not  the  sanguinary  measures  by  which  he  will  be  gradually 
drawn  on  to  uphold  it. 

This  power  of  anticipating  consequence  Mr.  Carr  ascribes  to 
imagination.  Surely,  however,  it  is  not  imagination,  as  Mr. 
Carr  calls  it,  but  prevision — a  faculty  often  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  by  men  without  the  imaginative  faculty  ;  a  gift  generally 
found  associated  with  the  governing  mind,  and  dependent  on 
the  dry  intellect.  It  is  a  faculty  exercised  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  every  time  he  calculates  how  many  unmanceu- 
vrable  ships  will  restore  the  supremacy  of  Trafalgar ;  and  we  hope 
none  will  think  of  accusing  a  First  Naval  Lord  of  imagination. 
A  First  Naval  Lord  with  an  imagination  would  shoot  himself  a 
week  after  taking  oflSce.  Macbeth  is  strongly  imaginative,  but 
we  learn  it  rather  from  the  general  cast  of  his  speeches,  and  the 
wild  flights  in  which  he  indulges  immediately  after  the  assassina- 
tion. But  setting  this  aside,  Mr.  Carr  is  certainly  right  in 
ascribing  to  this  prevision  the  major  part  of  his  hesitation.  In 
the  ensuing  scene  with  Lady  Macbeth  he  alleges  as  his  first 
reason  for  refusing  to  proceed  with  their  scheme  the  honours  in 
which  he  has  been  invested,  and  the  good  opinion  in  which  he 
is  held.     He  will  not  sacrifice  these  things  when  he  has  just  won 
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them.  And  he  is  so  far  from  resolving  to  face  the  consequences 
of  his  crime  that  he  would  apparently  have  remained  firm  in  his  re- 
fusal had  not  his  wife  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  evading  those 
consequences.  It  is  not  until  she  suggests  that  the  murder  can 
be  made  to  appear  the  work  of  Duncan's  grooms  that  he  yields. 
This  belief  that  he  can  commit  the  crime  and  yet  escape  its 
infamy,  that  he  can  gain  the  throne  without  sacrificing  his 
security  or  the  goodwill  of  his  fellow-men,  produces  an  instant 
revulsion  in  his  mind ; 

I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat, 

and  the  deed  is  immediately  decided  on.  This  in  itself  shows 
how  far  he  is  from  that  complete  prevision  of  consequences  with 
which  Mr.  Carr  endows  him.  He  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
necessity  for  the  murder  of  Banquo.  Had  he  foreseen  it,  he 
would  have  known  that  although  he  escaped  the  imputation  of 
his  crime,  and  so  retained  his  fellow-soldier's  friendship,  the 
necessity  would  still  remain.  For  the  menace  was  not  from 
Banquo,  but  from  his  oflspring. 

After  the  murder,  as  Mr.  Carr  truly  says,  the  relative  positions 
of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  are  altered.  But  we  cannot  altogether 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  causes  of  the  alteration.  "  She,  who 
had  foreseen  nothing,  is  thrown  back  upon  the  past,  her  dormant 
imagination  now  terribly  alert,  and  picturing  to  her  broken 
spirit  all  the  horrors  she  had  previously  ignored."  True  ;  though 
as  to  that  "  dormant  imagination  "  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
later.  "  As  the  penalty  of  his  crime  is  unresting  action,  her 
heavier  doom  is  isolated  despair ;  and  it  is  significant  to  observe 
that  it  is  she  who  suffers  most  acutely  all  the  moral  torments  he 
had  only  anticipated  for  himself."  All  true,  though  not  all  the 
truth.  But  Mr.  Carr  would  have  us  believe  that  she  quails 
before  the  prospect  of  further  crime,  and  supports  this  opinion 
by  what  we  cannot  but  think  ingenious  special- pleading.  "  The 
change,^^  he  goes  on,  **is  already  well-marked  in  the  scene 
immediately  following  the  murder,  when  ....  she  sinks 
appalled  at  the  dark  vista  of  unending  crime  which  his  readiness 
in  resource  now  first  opens  to  her  view."  This  interpretation  of 
Lady  Macbeth's  fainting-fit  is  surely  the  most  special  of  special- 
pleading.  For  it  appears  more  than  doubtful  whether  her  faint 
should  not  be  spelled  with  an  "e"  instead  of  an  "a."  He  is 
inaccessible  to  her  remorse,  says  Mr.  Carr,  and  she  can  take  no 
part  "  in  those  darker  projects  with  which  he  seeks  to,  buttress 
the  tottering  fabric  of  his  ambition."  Let  us  see.  But  first 
note  that  in  scene  1  of  Act  iii.  Macbeth  speaks  of  the 
necessity  for  Banquets  death.     There  is  not  an  indication  in  the 
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text  that  he  perceived  this  necessity  before  Duncan's  murder. 
Then  comes,  in  scene  2,  an  interview  with  his  queen.  As 
Mr.  Carr  shows,  she  is  ignorant  that  he  has  resolved  to  destroy 
Banquo^  and  attributes  his  moodiness  solely  to  remorse.  Yet, 
i;vhen  he  discloses  to  her  his  dread  of  Banquo  and  Banquo's  son, 
she  instantly  suggests  their  murder,  as  she  suggested  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Duncan's  murder : 

O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  live. 

And  she  rejoins  quickly,  significantly : 

But  in  them  Nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

To  emphasize  the  significance  of  her  words,  Shakespeare  makes 
Macbeth  at  once  catch  her  meaning,  and  reply : 

There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund. 

• 

If  she  remain  ignorant  of  the  actual  measure  he  has  already 
taken  for  the  assassination,  it  is  because  he  chooses  to  spare  her 
the  knowledge  where  he  does  not  need  her  advice.  Throughoat 
the  banquet  scene,  according  to  Mr.  Carr^  she  believes  that  he 
is  haunted  "as  she  is  haunted'^  by  the  vision  of  Duncan. 
Nothing  in  the  text  shows  it,  but,  since  she  is  ignorant  that 
Banquo's  death  has  been  accomplished,  Shakespeare  very  pro- 
bably meant  her  so  to  think.  But  we  knew  already  that  he  nad 
kept  her  ignorant  of  the  murder ;  and  ignorance  is  not  inability 
to  comprehend.  Even  when  after  the  banquet  he  declares  the 
necessity  of  engaging  boldly  in  bloodshed,  "  she  listens  without 
understanding,"  says  Mr.  Carr  (doubtless,  for  he  still  refrains 
from  mentioning  the  news  regarding  Banquo),  and  '^answers 
him  from  the  sleepless  anguish  of  her  own  soul  '* : 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

As  if  the  sleepless  wife  did  not  know  whether  or  not  her 
husband  slept !  Besides,  Macbeth,  in  the  previous  scene  bat 
one^  has  mentioned  ^'  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  that 
shake  us  nightly ; "  and  a  man  so  afflicted  has  either  broken 
sleep,  or  such  sleep  as  is  indeed  no  sleep.  But  to  the  assertion 
that  she  can  take  no  part  in  his  darker  projects,  the  suggestion 
of  Banquo's  murder  is  surely  in  itself  sufficient  answer.  It  is  not 
because  she  cannot  share  them  that  she  does  not  share  them ;  it 
is  because  Macbeth  no  longer  needs  her  stimulation  or  counsel. 

From  this  point  to  the  drama's  end  there  is  little  or  no 
question  of  controversy :  the  action  of  the  play  becomes  obvious. 
Let  us,  then,  sum  up  the  conclusions  to  which  we  iEire  led  firom 
the  study  of  the  text  with  Mr.  Carr's  observations  on  it. 
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In  his  review  of  Lady  Macbeth's  character^  Mr,  Carr  quotes 
(apparently  with  approbation)  a  curious  commentary  on  her 
probable  personal  appearance  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  thought  of 
her  as  '^  fair,  feminine,  nay,  perhaps  even  fragile/*  The  descrip- 
tion is  possibly  a  little  staggering,  till  we  reflect  that  it  would 
almost  apply  to  Becky  Sharp.  Whether  Shakespeare  imagined 
her  light  or  dark  is  the  purest  matter  of  fancy ;  but  personally 
we  have  small  doubt  that  he  conceived  her  as  a  little  woman. 
Most  of  the  magnetic  women  who  influence  the  world  are  so. 
Cleopatra,  we  feel  sure,  was  a  little  woman,  and  not  particularly 
good-looking.  For  wit  and  beauty,  though  man  often  joins 
together,  heaven  has  for  the  most  part  kept  asunder.  We  have 
thus  an  equitable  adjustment  of  gifts.  Some  women  are  pleasant 
to  look  at,  some  pleasant  to  speak  with,  and  some,  it  is  said,  even 
pleasant  to  live  with.  Pleasant  to  live  with  Lady  Macbeth 
doubtless  was — for  Macbeth.  She  could  clearly  love  those  she 
loved,  though  no  tender  woman  in  the  general  relations  of  life. 
Little  we  have  fancied  her :  Shakespeare  has  drawn  her  nervous, 
fiery,  energetic,  able,  unscrupulous;  yet  with  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  a  woman,  and  those  natural  aflections  strong,  though 
only  for  her  own ;  not  a  gentle  woman,  yet  no  fiend.  You  may 
meet  such  women,  so  restlessly  energetic,  so  able,  so  independent, 
yet  capable  of  submitting  to  one  strong  nature;  affectionate 
where  they  fix  affection,  though  not  at  all  of  what  we  call  an 
affectionate  nature ;  and  capable  of  scorn  masculine  in  vigour, 
feminine  in  keenness,  even  towards  their  beloved  ones,  where 
those  beloved  one's  weaknesses  rouse  their  contempt,  or  thwart 
their  cherished  schemes.  They  may  be  either  scrupulous  or  un- 
scrupulous, according  to  training  and  their  own  will.  And  Lady 
Macbeth  Shakespeare  has  drawn  without  a  single  scruple,  and 
with  but  one  momentary. visiting  of  womanly  compunction  at 
the  sight  of  Duncan,  A  womanly  woman  she  is  not.  That  she 
should  be  essentially  womanly  is  no  logical  complement  of  the 
truth  that  she  is  not  essentially  unwomanly.  When  we  call  a 
woman  womanly,  we  imply  a  gentleness  of  nature  absent  in  Lady 
Macbeth.  That  because  man  or  woman  has  the  natural  instincts 
of  affection  for  mate  or  child  or  parent,  he  or  she  is  not 
ruthless  by  nature,  that  the  lioness  will  not  prey  because  she 
gambols  with  her  cubs — against  this  doctrine  we  protest.  Ruth- 
less in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  perhaps  they  are  not.  But,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  we  mean  by  a  ruthless  individual,  not  one  who 
is  insensible  to  the  emotion  of  pity,  but  one  who  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  or  her  ends  can  and  does  disregard  it  at  will. 

She  embraces  Macbeth's  plan  partly  because  she  is  ambitious 
for  him,  partly  because  it  appeals  to  her  own  ambition,  and  alto- 
gether because  she  is  unscrupulous.    A  man  does  not  break  a 
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of  his  activity.  None  of  the  bloody  sequelae  of  his  first  sin  take 
him  by  surprise  or  paralyze  him  (as  they  surprise  and  overwhelm 
his  wife)^  for  they  were  all  anticipated.  In  facing  the  murder  he 
faced  them ;  in  resolving  on  the  murder  he  resolved  on  them ; 
and  when  they  come  he  is  a  prepared  man.  He  proceeds  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  remorse,  ''  more  than  an  executioner 
might  feel,"  in  a  career  of  bloodshed  whose  necessity  he  had 
foreshadowed,  to  a  doom  whose  probability  he  had  foreseen. 

Thisj  as  we  understand  it,  is  Mr.  Carr's  opinion;  and  he 
explains  that  Shakespeare,  in  thus  delineating  his  central 
characters,  deliberately  intended  them  "  to  be  the  embodiment 
and  expression  of  the  contrasted  characteristics  of  sex  ^^  in  the 
presence  of  crime.  '*  The  ideal  motive  of  the  drama  lies  in  ita 
contrast  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  sex  as  these  are  developed 
under  the  pressure  of  a  combined  purpose  and  a  cpmmoD 
experience.^^  Our  means  of  knowing  Shakespeare's  purpose  are 
like  Mr.  Carrs — nil;  yet  we  will  venture  to  say  that  Shake- 
speare never  intended  anything  of  the  kind.  He  intended  to 
develop  as  powerfully  as  he  could  a  subject  which  had  possessed 
his  imagination,  and  that  was  all.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Shakespeare  ever  addled  his  brain  about  such  things  as  ideal 
motives.  He  left  them  to  the  dramatists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  few  of  whose  ideal  motives  will  keep  their  plays  as  well 
preserved  as  Otway's  "  Venice/^  and  that  is  but  fly-blown. 
No  doubt,  in  developing  his  subject  he  has  exhibited  the  contrast 
in  question.  But  to  suppose  this  his  motive  is  to  suppose  him 
born  two  centuries  odd  before  his  time.  It  is  only  this  analytic, 
psychology-mongering,  philosophizing  age  which  thinks  it  can 
clothe  with  flesh  the  dry  rib  of  an  ^^  ideal  motive.^' 

Having  thus  disputed  Mr.  Carr's  postulate,  let  us,  after  his 
own  example,  take  the  play  aeriatirYi,  and  see  how  far  it 
supports  his  thesis.  ^'  At  the  first  entrance  of  Macbeth  '^  (as  he 
says)  ^'  we  are  allowed  to  see  that  the  thought  of  Duncan's  death 
has  already  found  a  lodging  in  his  heart"  The  indications  are 
not,  we  think,  by  themselves  conclusive ;  but,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  succeeding  passages,  they  form  a  body  of  strong  proof  as  to 
Shakespeare's  intention.  There  are  first  the  significant  words  of 
Banquo : 

Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? 

Why  indeed,  except  that  they  echo  Macbeth's  own  previous 
musings  ?     Then  follows  the  speech  : 

This  supernatural  soliciting 

Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  :  if  ill, 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
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Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  tbane  of  Cawdor. 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

If  this  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  newly-suggested  tenapta- 
tion,  the  rapidity,  the  absence  of  any  real  moral  struggle  with 
which  Macbeth  yields  to  it,  would  make  him  a  far  worse  character 
than  the  opposite  supposition  that  the  idea  is  already  familiar  to 
him,  and  its  moral  horror  thus  abated.  For,  as  Mr.  Carr  observes, 
*'  in  the  next  scene,  even  while  his  grateful  sovereign  is  loading 
him  with  honours,  his  dark  purpose  is  seen  to  have  taken  still 
more  defined  shape  " : 

Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires ! 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears  when  it  is  done  to  see. 

But  pass  we  on  to  the  fifth  and  seventh  scenes,  where  the 
points  of  contact  and  repulsion  between  Mr.  Carr  and  ourselves 
develop  simultaneously.  With  regard  to  the  letter  which  Lady 
Macbeth  enters  reading,  Mr.  Carr  says :  "  His  written  message  to 
her  contains  no  hint  of  murder.^'  This  is  apparently  true  ;  and 
her  words  in  the  seventh  scene  apparently  refer  to  a  previous 
communication  of  his  design  : 

What  beast  was't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you. 

For  other  reasons,  noticed  by  Mr.  Carr,  we  hold  with  him 
that  it  does  so  refer ;  but  we  would  point  out  that  the  reference 
is  not  so  intrinsically  certain  as  it  seems,  nor  is  his  observation 
regarding  the  ''  written  message ''  such  a  self-evident  fact  as  he 
thinks.  What  Lady  Macbeth  reads  is  manifestly  only  a  portion 
of  the  letter,  the  beginning  of  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
read  before  her  entry.  It  would  therefore  be  quite  feasible,  and 
the  theory  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  Shakesperean 
VOlb  XXII. — NO.  I.     [Third  Series.]  k 
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of  Hamlet,  and  remarks  that  the  speculations  of  the  one  are 
oonfined  to  this  world,  while  Hamlet's  indecision  is  caused  by 
his  brooding  on  the  mysteries  of  the  other  world.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  remark  in  respect  to  Hamlet,  and  the  difference 
lies  deeper  than  is  stated  by  Mr.  Carr.  The  principal  cause  of 
Hamlet's  irrecolution  is  that  he  is  irresolute.  He  is  constitution- 
ally dreamy  and  averse  to  action.  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand^ 
is  a  man  of  action  rendered  temporarily  vacillating  by  a  terrible 
mental  conflict.  Hamlet  seeks  pretexts  to  avoid  action ; 
Macbeth  seeks  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  restrain  him 
from  action.  Hamlet  is  introspective  and  self-analyzing ; 
Macbeth's  calculations  are  nearly  all  with  respect  to  external 
and  practical  consequences. 

The  murder  is  done,  and  he  ceases  to  waver.  Not  because  he 
has  foreseen  all  the  issue  of  his  crime  (we  have  shown  that  in 
the  text  he  foresees  only  a  few  general  results),  but  because 
the  decisive  mental  conflict  once  over,  the  resolution  once  taken 
and  executed,  his  nature  rebounds  like  a  slackened  bow  to  its 
natural  determined  temper.  He  faces  all  the  sequelse  of  his  crime 
as  a  commander,  once  having  decided  to  give  battle,  accepts  and 
meets  all  the  chances  of  the  battle.  Thenceforward  he  sets  his 
face  towards  crime  as  he  was  accustomed  to  set  it  towards  fight ; 
and  the  witches'  counsel,  as  Mr.  Carr  excellently  says,  only  serves 
to  intensify  a  desperation  already  fixed.  The  splendid  hardihood 
of  the  man,  as  Mr.  Carr  again  truly  observes,  rises  to  absolute 
grandeur  in  the  final  scenes.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  admi- 
ration from  his  fine  scorn  of  '*  the  Boman  fool  ;'^  and  admiration 
swells  almost  into  sympathy  when,  at  the  very  culmination  of  his 
ruin,  though  Bimam  Wood  is  come  to  Dunsinane,  though  the 
doomsman  of  prophecy  confronts  him,  he  will  not  yield,  nor  die 
other  than  the  warrior  he  has  lived ;  though  the  summons  to 
surrender  come  from  the  lips  of  armed  Destiny,  he  will  yet 
oppose  to  the  last  against  her  invisible  arm  his  unquailing  arm 
of  flesh.  Such  a  being  had  indeed  that  in  him  which  might 
well  dominate,  as — except  for  that  one  interregnum  of  mental 
turmoil — dominate  it  did,  even  the  fiery  energy  of  his  wife. 

Francis  Thompson. 
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Art.  IX.— mental  EVOLUTION  IN  MAN. 

Mental  Evclniion  in  Man.    By  George  John  Romanes,  M. A^ 
F.R.S.     LondoQ :  Kegan  Paid,  Trench  &  Co. 

THE  idea  of  considering  the  mental  faculty  in  man  as  the* 
direct  outcome  of  a  similar  faculty  in  the  higher  animals, 
is  not  a  new  one.  Sometimes,  it  has  been  attempted  to  show- 
that  anim<ils  were  intelligent,  just  as  man  is;  and,  some* 
times,  that  man's  intelligence  was  merely  the  animal  faculty 
intensified,  and  no  more.  But  the  aim  was  always  the  same 
— namely,  to  prove  that  between  human  and  animal  intelli* 
^nce,  the  difference  is  not  one  of  kind  but  only  of  degree. 
This  view  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  doctrine  by  a 
number  of  philosophers  whose  particular  tenets  required  logically 
such  a  conclusion.  Thus,  there  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  a  book  entitled, ''  That  Animals  often  reason  better 
than  Men.'**  The  views  of  Condillac,  of  Montaigne,  of  Frederick 
Cuvier,  on  the  same  subject  are  well-known.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy  a  notion  of  animal 
operations  totally  different,  but  equally  false  and  no  less  per- 
nicious in  its  consequences.  We  confess  that  the  views  of 
Descartes  on  this  matter  have  always  appeared  to  us  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  examples  of  what  the  '^  esprit  do  systeme  '^ 
can  lead  men  to.  His  views,  at  one  time  so  warmly  entertained,. 
have  not  stood  successfully  the  test  of  modern  biological  investi- 
gation, and  the  theory  that  animals  are  non-sentient  machines 
is  not  likely  to  find  defenders  at  the  present  day.  No  one 
amongst  us  has  rejected  the  notion  with  more  energy  than 
Professor  Huxley  himself,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
doctrines  of  Lammetrie,  as  proposed  in  his  famous  book^ 
''L'homme  Machine,^'  published  at  Leyden  in  174-8,  have  also 
failed  to  create  disciples.  But  the  opinions  thus  formerly  enter- 
tained by  philosophers  are  now  practically  superseded  by  a 
doctrine  which,  although  similar  in  its  tenor  and  its  tendencies 
has,  nevertheless,  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  account  of 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  at  present  made  to  rest.  It  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  modern  school  of  thought  if  our  aore  is 
not  known  to  future  generations  as  the  Age  of  Evolution.  Every 
department  of  human  activity  is  being  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
new  theory,  and  in    every  department    it    is    enthusiastically 

*  "  Qaod  ADimalia  bruta  ssepe  ratione  utantur  melius  homine."  Libri  dao,  a 
Borario,  Helmstadii.    1728. 
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declared  to  be  "  all  but  verified/'  Thus,  Dr.  Romanes,  in  the 
work  which  we  are  considering  in  this  paper,  does  not  hesitate 
to  say : 

In  the  present  treatise  I  take  as  granted  the  general  theory  of  evo- 
lution, so  far  as  it  is  now  accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  naturalists. 
That  is  to  say,  I  assume  the  doctrine  of  desceDt  as  regards  the  whole 
of  organic  nature,  morphological  aud  psychological,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  man.  Moreover,  I  assume  this  doctrine  even  in  the  case  of 
man,  so  far  as  his  bodily  organization  is  concerned,  it  being  thus  only 
with  reference  to  the  human  mind  that  the  exception  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is  made.  And  I  make  this  exception  in  deference  to  the 
•opinion  of  that  small  minority  of  evolutionists  who  still  maintain 
that,  notwithstanding  their  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  descent  as 
regards  the  corporeal  constitution  of  man,  they  are  able  to  adduce 
cogent    evidence    to   prove   that    the    theory    fails    to   account    for 

his  mental  constitution Whether  we  have  regard  to  actual 

history,  to  tradition,  to  antiquarian  remains,  or  flint  implements,  we 
obtain  uniform  evidence  of  a  continuous  process  of  upward  develop- 
ment, which  is  thus  seen  to  be  as  characteristic  of  those  additional 
attributes  wherein  the  human  mind  now  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
species,  as  it  is  of  those  attributes  which  it  shares  with  other  species. 
Therefore,  if  the  process  of  mental  evolution  was  interrupted  between 
the  anthropoid  apes  and  primitive  man  during  the  pre-historic  period 
of  which  we  have  no  record,  it  must  again  have  been  resumed  with 
primitive  man,  after  which  it  must  have  continued  as  uninterruptedly 
in  the  human  species  as  it  previously  did  in  the  animal  species.  This, 
to  say  the  least,  is  a  most  improbable  supposition.  The  law  of  continuity 
is  proved  to  apply  on  both  sides  of  a  psychological  interval,  when  there 
happens  to  be  a  necessary  absence  of  historical  information.  Yet  we 
-are  asked  to  believe  that,  in  curious  coincidence  with  this  interval,  the 
law  of  continuity  was  violated,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  mind  such  is  known  never  to  be  the  case.  In  order  to 
overturn  so  immense  a  presumption  as  is  thus  raised  against  the  con- 
tention of  my  opponents  on  merely  db  priori  grounds,  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  must  be  fairly  called  upon  to  supply  some  very  powerful 
oonsiderations  of  an  d  posterion  kind,  tending  to  show  that  there  is 
something  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  which  renders  it 
virtually  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  an  order  of  mental  existence 
oan  have  proceeded  by  way  of  genetic  descent  from  minds  of  lower 
orders."^ 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Romanes,  this  somewhat  long  quotation  was 
necessary  in  order  to  place  his  own  ar^^^ument  fairly  before  our 
readers.  Nor  can  we  proceed  much  further  with  the  examination 
of  his  proofs,  without  first  stating  briefly  our  own  attitude  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines  which  he  assumes  as  the  universally 
accepted  groundwork  of  his  whole  contention.     We  begin  by 

*  "  Mental  Evolution;'  pp.  390-392. 
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respectfully  declining  to  acknowledge  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  a  form  of  more  or  less  modified 
Darwinism,  has  acquired  such  claims  to  our  intellectual  alle- 
giance that  we  are  in  any  way  bound  to  accept  the  doctrine 
as  practically  proved,  and,  therefore,  as  justly  assumed  in  the 
argument  now  before  us.  How  we  could  be  bound  to  do  so  is 
inconceivable  to  us  in  presence  of  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Romanes 
himself,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  work  : — 

Looking  to  all  that  has  now  been  said  [he  writes],  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  there  is  actually  better  evidence  of  a  psychological  transition 
from  the  brute  to  the  man  than  there  is  of  a  morphological  transition 
from  one  organic  form  to  another  in  any  of  the  still  numerous  in- 
stances where  the  intermediate  links  do  not  happen  to  have  been 
preserved.  Thus,  for  example,  in  my  opinion  an  evolutionist  of  to- 
day who  seeks  to  constitute  the  human  mind  a  great  exception  to  the 
otherwise  uniform  principle  of  genetic  continuity,  has  an  even  more 
hopeless  case  than  he  would  have  were  he  to  argue  that  a  similar 
exception  ought  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  worm- 
like creature  Balanoglossus.* 

Now,  in  the  same  chapter,  almost  on  the  same  page,  Mr. 
Somanes  tells  us,  with  becoming  moderation,  that  all  he  claims 
for  his  view  (of  the  transition  from  the  brute  to  the  man)  is 
probability  (p.  436).  And  he  adds,  as  if  he  felt  the  damaging 
nature  of  such  an  admission  : — 

Of  course,  it  is  always  easy  to  withhold  assent  from  a  probability, 
liowever  strong,  ....  but  if,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  "  probability  is 
the  very  guide  of  life,"  assuredly  no  less  is  it  the  very  guide  of  science ; 
and  here,  I  submit,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  probability  so  irresistible 
that  to  withhold  from  it  the  embrace  of  conviction  would  be  no  longer 
indicative  of  scientific  caution  but  of  scientific  incapacity .f 

How  a  probability  can  be  irresistible  and  yet  remain  a  proba- 
bility is  a  question  which  we  must  leave  to  logicians  to  settle  with 
Mr.  Romanes.  The  point  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned 
is  this.  The  learned  author  asserts  that  there  is  even  greater 
evidence  for  the  psychological  transition  (by  evolution)  from  the 
brute  to  the  man  than  for  the  morphological  transition  from  one 
organic  form  to  another  (also,  of  course,  by  evolution),  at  least  in 
very  many  cases.  But,  by  his  own  confession,  there  is  only  pro- 
bability in  favour  of  the  former  view.  We  ask,  then,  what  can 
be,  in  his  mind,  the  value  of  the  proof  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Surely  it  cannot  amount  to  more  than  a  probability,  by  his  own 
showing.  If  our  reasoning  be  correct,  then  we  ask  our  candid 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  is  prudent,  logical, 

*  "  Mental  Evolution,"  p.  437.  t  Ibid.  p.  437. 
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reasonable,  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  assume  as  granted,  for  a 
basis  of  his  whole  contention,  a  doctrine  in  his  own  eyes  even  less 
strictly  demonstrable  than  another  for  which  he  is  barely  able  to 
claim  probability  ?  We  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  not  taking  any 
unfair  advantage  in  thus  reducing  Mr.  Bomanes'  words  to  some- 
thing like  a  strict  form  of  scholastic  argumentation.  But  surely^ 
if  his  position  is  tenable  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  that. 

Of  his  quotation  from  Bishop  Butler  we  wish  also  to  say  one 
word.  *^  Probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life."  Quite  so ;  but 
what  must  we  think  of  Mr.  Eomanes*  assertion  that  it  is  also  the 
guide  of  science  ?  Probability  is  the  guide  of  life — that  is,  in  all 
practical  matters  where  a  determination  must  be  taken  by  us  in 
spite  of  the  doubtful  nature  or  the  obscurity  of  the  facts,  laws,  or 
conditions  to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  decision.  The  very 
necessities  of  the  case  make  probability  our  guide  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  But  is  it  true  that  probability  is  also  the  guide  of 
science?  We  admit  that  we  are  often  morally  obliged  to  act 
even  in  presence  of  conflicting  doubts,  but  are  we  ever  obliged 
to  know  even  in  the  absence  of  that  amount  of  evidence  which 
the  human  intellect  requires  to  have  certainty  ?  We  fear  Mr. 
Bomanes  is  not  distinguishing  sufliciently  here  between  proba- 
bility, which  may,  indeed,  prove  valuable  in  providing  us  with  a 
working  theory,  and  certainty  which  alone  suffices  as  a  safe 
foundation  for  scientific  facts.  Probability  aflFords  presumptions 
and  nothing  more.  But  science,  properly  so  called,  cannot  come 
to  conclusions  on  such  grounds.  Hence  Mr.  Bomanes  can  scarcely 
be  excused  when  he  presumes  to  say  that  "  to  withhold  from  his 
*  probable '  views  the  embrace  of  conviction  is  no  longer  indicative 
of  scientific  caution  but  of  scientific  incapacity.'^  He  ought  te 
remember  that  probability  in  scientific  matters  is  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  scientific  man  is  bound  to  tread  with  the  utmost 
caution,  if  he  is  truly  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling  and 
of  his  responsibilities.  Scientific  incapacity,  on  the  contrary,  i» 
usually  loud  in  its  assertions,  and  easily  satisfied  with  its  own 
arguments.  The  truly  learned  man  has  learnt  to  ignore  patiently  ; 
the  man  of  learning,  falsely  so  called,  has  that  great  wisdom  to 
acquire  besides  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  other  things 
which  he  fancies  he  understands. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  what  should  be  our  attitude 
towards  the  evolution  theory  which  in  these  days  appears  to 
form  the  necessary  groundwork  of  most  scientific  books  and  of 
so  many  books  of  fiction  ?  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  prudence  of  a  reviewer  who  raises  such 
a  question  when  he  could  quietly  have  passed  it  by.  But  we 
feel  that  such  reserve  on  our  part  would  be  unjustifiable  on  this 
occasion.    Mr.  Bomanes,  by  staking  his  whole  argument  upon  an 
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assamption,  forces  upon  us  the  necessity  of  sayinfj  clearly  and 
honestly  what  we  think  of  his  assumption.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  lon^  quotation  given  above  our  author  insists 
very  strongly  upon  what  he  calls,  with  many  of  his  own  school, 
the  law  of  continuity.  If  the  process  of  mental  evolution  (so 
runs  his  argument)  was  interrupted  between  the  anthropoid  apes 
and  primitive  man,  and  then  resumed  after  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  upon  tiie  earth,  then  the  law  of  continuity 
has  been  violated.  Now,  the  first  remark  we  must  make 
here  is,  that  this  law  of  continuity  can  only  be  called  in  I  rue 
scientific  language  a  law,  on  condition  that  it  be  found 
to  rest  upon  a  certain  number  of  assured  facts.  At  least  such 
is  the  method  universally  adopted  by  physicists,  chemists^ 
mineralogists,  astronomers,  &c.  &c.  But,  teste  Mr.  Romanes,  the 
facts  of  organic  evolution  are  only  hi^^hly  probable.  This  law  of 
continuity,  of  which  he  speaks  so  confidently,  can  only  be,  there- 
fore, highly  probable  also,  to  say  the  most  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
no  law  at  all.  Such  a  law  of  continuity,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  would  imply  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of  phenomena  of 
which  each  one  is  immediately  and  essentially  conditioned  by 
the  series  of  phenomena  that  precede  it,  while  it  is  itself  con- 
ditioning in  its  turn  the  phenomena  which  come  after  it  in 
the  same  series.  A  true  evolutionist,  such  as  Mr.  Romanes 
professes  to  be,  cannot  defend  his  system  except  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  exists  such  a  law  of  continuity  in  nature,  to 
which  nature  knows  no  exception.  Such  a  law  must  therefore 
be  asserted. 

Yet  if  we  turn  from  the  high  region  of  theories  to  the  lowland- 
of  facts,  what  do  we  find?  First,  a  survey  of  the  frontiers 
between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  in  nature  leaves  us 
absolutely  in  ignorance  respecting  a  law  of  continuity.  Between 
any  mineral  element  and  even  the  most  elementary  living  being, 
the  humblest  unicellular  plant,  for  instance,  nothing  has  been 
found  by  the  help  of  which  science  can  formulate  with  anything 
like  certainty  a  law  of  continuity.  There  is  no  proved  case  on 
record  of  spontaneous  generation  out  of  mere  inorganic  elements.. 
Omne  vivum  ex  vivo  is  the  only  law,  properly  so-called,  which 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  our  time  have  been  able  to 
formulate  as  the  result  of  their  investigations  on  the  origin  of 
life  upon  our  globe."^     How  life  began  they  cannot  tell  with  any 

*  We  are  quite  unable  to  Tiiiderstand  on  what  logical  grounds  Mr.  Mivart 
(**  On  Truth,"  p.  501)  bases  his  opinion  that  there  is  probable  truth  in  the 
assumption  that  **  in  some  early  condition  of  the  world,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reoToduoed   by  experiment,  living   organisms  did    spontaneouslT  come  inta 
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degree  of  probability.  They  can  afford  no  solution  whatever  of 
that  mighty  problem.  We  must  therefore  insist  that  the 
evolutionists^  law  of  continuity,  at  any  rate,  does  not  apply  to 
this  stage  of  our  inquiry.  We  are  fully  justified  in  asserting,  if 
we  are  so  inclined,  that  life,  even  in  its  lowest  manifestations, 
represents  the  introduction  of  a  principle — distinct  from  matter, 
superior  to  it,  although  depending  on  it  for  the  successive  mani- 
festations of  its  inner  activity.  We  see  no  law  of  continuity  here, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  interval  which  inorganic  matter  left  to 
itself  could  never  have  bridged  over. 

If  the  Author  of  nature  willed  matter  to  become  elaborated  by 
vital  processes.  He  must,  as  far  as  we  can  see  (and  our  opponents 
can  really  see  nothing  against  it),  have  created  that  life,  as  He 
had  before  created  matter.  In  studying  plants  and  animals  we 
never  meet  with  any  gradations  between  living  and  non-living 
substances.  When  we  meet  with  living  beings,  no  matter  how 
low  on  the  scale  of  life,  we  find  the  vital  act  in  them  perfect  in 
its  characters,  complete  in  its  unity.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  so- 
called  law  of  continuity  can  in  no  way  be  scientifically  established 
at  one  end  of  the  mighty  chain  of  beings,  we  are  prepared  to 
doubt  how  far  it  can  be  proved  to  be  verified  at  the  other  end  of 
the  same  chain  ;  and,  far  from  being  able  to  admit  so  hastily  with 
Mr.  Romanes  and  his  friends  that  such  and  such  things  must  be 
true  because  otherwise  the  law  of  continuity  would  be  violated, 
we  are,  on  the  contrarj^  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  con- 
clusions resting  mainly  upon  the  existence  of  a  law  which  we 
strongly  suspect  of  being  no  law  at  all,  when  the  universe  is 
considered  as  a  whole,  however  true  that  law  may  be  when  con- 
fined within  the  narrower  limits  of  certain  series  of  beings. 

Our  philosophy,  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  an  eternal  existence 
of  finite  things,  and  equally  unable  to  adopt  the  Pantheistic  creed 
in  any  of  its  protean  shapes,  is  logically  driven  to  admit  that 
when  God  created  matter,  that  matter  was  not  connected  with  any 
antecedent  finite  material  existence  by  any  law  of  continuity. 
This  prepares  us  to  admit  also  that  life,  as  manifested  to  us  here 
by  palaeontology  in  the  past,  and  by  botany  and  zoology  in  the 
present,  represents  another  divine  operation,  and  that  while  re- 
quiring the  previous  existence  of  matter  for  its  manifestations,  it 
was  in  no  way  founded  upon  any  physical  law  of  continuity  for 
its  first  appearance.  Modern  science  can  prove  no  more.  Again, 
passing  over  the  vast  sea  of  living  things,  we  find  one  being  of 
whom  we  can  say  and  realize  so  much  more  than  we  can  of  any 
other  beings^  because  he  is  one  of  ourselves.  Man  has,  indeed, 
much  in  common  with  the  animal  forms  beneath  him,  not  only 
as  regards  his  bodily  frame,  but  also  as  regards  his  mental 
faculties.     Yet  in  several  particulars  he  discovers  within  himself 
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powers  withoot  parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  constitute 
him  an  intellectoal,  a  free,  a  moral  being.  All  these  attributes 
are  radicated  in  a  principle  of  life  no  less  distinct  from  that  of 
brutes  than  are  those  attributes  themselves  from  the  psychical 
capabilities  of  the  same  brutes.  That  principle  of  life,  our  philo- 
sophy teaches  us,  is  not  related  to  the  vital  principle  even  of  the 
highest  animals  by  a  law  of  continuity^  any  more  than  organic 
life  is  connected  ¥rith  inorganic  substances  by  such  a  law.  It 
represents,  therefore,  a  distinct  creative  act. 

Yet,  it  may  be  objected,  does  not  the  marvellous  harmony 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  does  not  the  extraordinary 
relation  that  subsists  between  the  morphological  and  physiological 
characters  of  the  various  classes  of  living  beings,  produce  almost 
necessarily  in  us  the  impression  that  some  such  law  of  continuity 
is  acting  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Cosmos  ?  And  our  philosophy  does  not  leave  us  without  some 
answer  to  such  an  objection.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  with 
wonder  and  with  filial  love,  that  law  of  continuity  which  is 
but  another  name  for  the  eternally-conceived  plan  of  this 
universe  in  the  Divine  Mind  of  its  Author,  a  plan  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  harmoniously,  some  of  the  parts  necessarily, 
connected  with  each  other;  a  plan  which  is  also  a  key  to 
the  successive  unfolding  of  the  design,  although  in  no  way  the 
adequate  expression  of  a  necessary  dependence  between  all  its 
elements. 

This  is  our  attitude  towards  evolution  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
we  know  nothing  actually  proved  in  modern  science  that  renders 
our  attitude  either  antiquated  or  unreasonable.  If  it  be  further 
asked,  whether  we  therefore  reject  any  kind  of  evolution  as  pos- 
sible or  probable?  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  give  the  following 
qualified  answer : — 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  evolution,  in  the  sense  of  a  transition 
from  minerals  to  living  beings,  or  from  the  brutes  to  man,  rests  at 
present  upon  no  really  scientific  foundation,  it  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  all  idea  of  evolution,  as  a  law  of  nature,  is  not 
without  foundation  in  nature  itself.  Many  facts  from  mor- 
phology, from  physiology,  from  palaeontology,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  heredity,  from  a  close  study  of  variations  in 
plants  and  animals,  &c.  &c.,  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  within 
certain  limits  there  is  a  natural  process  of  development  or  evolu- 
tion by  which  the  elaboration  and  slow  transformation  of  specific 
types  are  directed  and  determined.  At  any  rate,  this  view, 
taken  merely  as  a  working  hypothesis,  has  proved  fruitful  in 
many  ways  in  the  hands  of  modern  naturalists,  and  it  would  be 
equally  ungrateful  and  unscientific  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
many  valuable  discoveries  made  in  our  own  times  by  the  help  of 
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that  hypothesis.  The  exaggerations  for  which,  it  has  snpplied  a 
basis,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  many  facts  nov 
finally  added  to  the  sum  total  of  our  real  biological  knowledge. 
Whether  that  hypothesis  be  really  the  expression  of  a  true  law, 
it  is  yet  impossible  to  say ;  but  if  this  should  finally  prove  to  be 
the  case,  we  shall  gladly  welcome  the  new  discovery  as  another 
means  supplied  to  us  for  understanding  better  the  divine  plan  ia 
nature^  and  for  acknowledging  with  greater  force  how  every 
detail  in  the  unfolding  of  that  plan  is  worthy  of  the  wisdom  from 
which  it  originated.  If  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  under  the 
limitations  we  have  indicated,  should  at  last  become  a  proved 
fact,  it  would  not,  at  any  ratiC,  remove  the  great  landmarks  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  But  it  might  render  clearer  and 
more  beautiful  our  knowledge  of  the  celestial  motions,  of  the 
molecular  operations  of  matter,  of  the  intensely  interesting 
phenomena  of  plant  life  and  animal  life.*  Such  a  discovery 
would  not  lessen  the  diflSculties  of  those  who  try  to  build  a  world 
without  a  Creator,  for  it  would  leave  our  great  landmarks  abso- 
lutely standing  and  safe,  and  science  would  have  to  acknowledge 
that  nature,  as  we  have  it  here  before  our  eyes,  postulates  at 
least  three  terms  of  creative  action :  inorganic  matter,  living 
matter,  and  the  rational  soul.  Evolution  may  be  found  to  operate 
within  those  limits,  but  it  will  never  obliterate  them.  Certainly, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Bomanes^  efforts,  the  last  and  highest  of  those 
limits,  the  rational  soul,  remains  unaflFected  by  the  science  of  to- 
day. This  we  must  now  endeavour  to  show  upon  the  very 
ground  which  Mr.  Romanes  has  chosen  for  his  attack. 

Mr.  Romanes  states  clearly  the  question  which  he  professes 
to  solve : — 

The  problem  [he  says]  which  in  this  generation  has,  for  the  first 
time,  been  presented  to  human  thought,  is  the  problem  of  how  this 
thought  itself  has  come  to  be.  A  question  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  every  system  of  philosophy  has  been  raised  by  the  study  of  biology  ; 
and  it  is  the  question  whether  the  mind  of  man  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  mind  of  the  lower  animals,  or,  having  had,  either  wholly  or  iot 
part,  some  other  mode  of  origin,  is  essentially  distinct — differing  not 
only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  all  other  types  of  psychical  being* 
And  forasmuch  as  upon  this  great  and  deeply  interesting  question^ 
opinions  are  still  much  divided — even  among  those  most  eminent  in 
the  walks  of  science  who  agree  in  accepting  the  principles  of  evolu- 
tion as  applied  to  explain  the  mental  constitution  of  the  lower  animals 
— it  is  evident  that  the  question  is  neither  a  superficial  nor  an  easy 
one  (p.  3). 

*  See  S.  Aug.  5  Super  Gen.  ad  lit.  (Cap.  S.  et  lib.  8  Cap.  3),  and  cf.  S. 
Thoio.  Summa  Tbeol.  Prim.  part,  quffist.  Ixix.  art  2. 
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His  position  thus  defined,  Mr.  Romanes  at  once  proceeds  to 
discuss  and  classify  ideas^  and  he  has  coined  for  the  purpose  a 
number  of  new  terms,  which,  however  ingeniously  dj vised,  fail 
to  render  the  subject  perfectly  clear.  When  dealiug  with  such 
terms  as  "  abstract  idea,"  ^^  general  idea,''  "  concrete  idea,''  he  is 
particularly  vague,  and  altogether  leaves  us  under  the  impression 
that  those  terms  do  not  convey  to  his  mind  a  very  definite 
meaning.  We  find  ourselves  obliged,  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  question  at  issue,  to  quote  once  more  Mr. 
Sromanes'  own  words : — 

All  the  higher  animals  have  general  ideas — of  "  good-for-eating  "  and 
**  not-good-for-eating,*'  quite  apart  from  any  particular  objects  of  which 
either  of  these  qualities  happens  to  be  characteristic.  For,  it'  we  give 
any  of  the  higher  animals  a  morsel  of  food  of  a  kind  whicb  it  has 
never  before  met  with,  the  animal  does  not  immediately  snap  it  up, 
nor  does  it  immediately  reject  our  ofiEer;  but  it  subjects  the  morsel  to 
a  careful  examination  before  consigning  it  to  the  mouth.  This  proves, 
if  anything  can,  that  such  an  animal  has  a  general  or  abstract  idea  of 
sweet,  bitter,  hot,  or  in  general  good-for-eating  and  not-good-for- 
eating,  the  motives  of  the  examination  clearly  being  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  two  general  ideas  of  kind  is  appropriate  to  the  partic- 
ular object  examined Again,  if  I  see  a  fox  prowling  about  a 

farmyard,  I  infer  that  he  has  been  led  by  hunger  to  go  where  he  has 
a  general  idea  that  there  are  a  good  many  eatable  things  to  be  fallen  in 
with,  just  as  I  myself  am  led  by  a  similar  impulse  to  visit  a  restaurant. 
Similarly,  if  I  say  to  my  dog  the  word  *'  cat,"  I  arouse  in  his  mind  an 
idea,  not  of  any  cat  in  particular — for  he  sees  so  many  cats — ^but  of  a 
cat  in  general.  Or,  when  this  same  dog  accidentally  crosses  the  track 
of  a  strange  dog,  the  scent  of  this  strange  dog  makes  him  stiffen  his 
tail  and  erect  the  hair  on  his  back  in  preparation  for  a  fight,  yet  the 
scent  of  an  unknown  dog  must  arouse  in  his  mind,  not  the  idea  of  any 
dog  in  particular,  but  an  idea  of  the  animal  dog  in  general.* 

This  passage  is  rather  characteristic  of  the  precision  of  language 
of  our  author,  and  we  could  quote  many  others,  which  are  still 
more  so,  although  he  does  not  hesitate  to  state  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  '*  that  a  great  deal  of  needless  misunderst  luding  may 
be  removed  by  a  slight  adjustment  and  a  closer  definition  of 
terms."  His  use  of  the  word  "  Idea  "  is  decidedly  peculiar.  He 
defines  it  "a  generic  term  to  signify  indifferently  any  product 
of  the  imagination,  from  the  mere  memory  of  a  sensuous  irapres- 
fiion  up  to  the  result  of  the  most  abstruse  generalization,"  so 
that  the  following  classification  of  ideas  is  the  result : — 

1.  By  "  simple  idea,"  "  particular  idea,*'  ^^  concrete  idea,"  is 
meant  the  mere  memory  of  a  particular  sensuous  perception. 

*  "  Mental  Evolution,"  pp.  27,  28. 
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2.  By  *'  compound  idea/'  "  complex  idea,"  or  "  mixed  idea/*  is 
meant  the  combination  of  simple,  particular,  or  concrete  ideas, 
into  that  kind  of  composite  idea  which  is  possible  without  the 
aid  of  language. 

3.  By  ^* general  idea,"  *^  abstract  idea,^^  '^concept,"  "no- 
tion," is  meant  that  kind  of  composite  idea  which  is  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  aid  of  language,  or  by  the  process  of  naming 
abstractions  as  abstractions. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
sure  of  the  author's  meaning,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  remove 
''needless    misunderstanding"  by   "a   slight    adjustment'^,   of 
terms.     In  the  passage  just  quoted  we  were  assured  that  all 
the  higher  animals  hskve  general  ideas,  at  any  rate  general  ideas 
of  "  good-for-eating  "  and  "  not-good-for-eating/^     But  in  the 
author's  classification  we  see  that  "  general  ideas  "  are  such  as 
are  rendered  possible  only  by  the  aid   of  language,  or  by  the 
process  of  naming  abstractions  as  abstractions.     We  are  told, 
however,  on  page  38,  that  such  a  difficulty  has  been  met.     "  The 
ideas    good-for-eating  and  not-good-for-eating,"    remarks    Mr. 
Bomanes,  '^are  as  general  to  an  animal  as  they  are  to  a  man,  and 
have  in  each  case  been  found  in  the  same  way — namely,  by  an 
accumulation  of  particular  experiences  spontaneously  assorted  in 
consciousness.^^     The  author  is,  however,  unwilling  to  use  the 
term  ''general  idea^^  here,  seeing  that  by  usage  it  has  become 
restricted  to  those  higher  products  of  ideation  which  depend  on 
the  faculty  of  language.     He,  therefore,  has  determined  to  speak 
of  such  general  ideas  as  are  found  without  the  aid  of  language  as 
generic.     This  term,  besides  retaining  a  verbal  as  well  as  a  sub- 
stantial analogy  with  the  allied  form  generally,  has  also,  in  Mr. 
Bomanes'  eyes,  the  additional  advantage  of  serving  to  indicate 
"  that  generic  ideas  are  not  only  ideas  of  class  or  kind,  but  have 
been  generated  from   the   intermixture  of  individual    ideas — 
i.e.,  from  the  blended  memories  of  particular  percepts.^'     This 
is  the  way  by  which  Mr.  Romanes  is  preparing  to  initiate  us 
into  the  mysteries  of  animal  and  human  psychology,  and   to 
make  us  realize  the  full  identity  which  subsists  between  the 
generic  ideas  of  dogs  and  men  !     When  so  many  fundamental 
errors   are    deliberately   taught,  we  feel  it  would   be  scarcely 
excusable  for  us  to  quarrel  with  the  author  about  mere  words  ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  either  the  propriety  or  the 
wisdom  of  thus  altering  the  traditional  meaning  of  philosophical 
ideas  upon  one's  own  authority.     To  call  a  generic  idea  one  that 
has  been  generated  from  the  blended  memories  of  particular 
percepts,  can  scarcely  be  designated  as  a  "  slight  adjustment.^' 
^  To  return  to  the  important  question  raised  by  Mr.  Romanes, 
we  must  deny  that  the  ideas  of  *'  dog  in  general,"  *'  cat  in  gene- 
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raV^  &c.,  are  general  or  universal  ideas — '^  common  to  an  animal 
as  they  are  to  a  man."  That  may  suit  his  theory^  and  square 
admirably  with  his  professed  Nominalism,  but  it  rests  upon  a 
misconception  of  far-reaching  gravity  which  cannot  be  too  soon 
pointed  out.  We  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Mivart,  in  his  recent 
work,  '^  On  Truth/^  has  made  use  of  a  similar  phraseology,*  when 
he  says  that  "  animals  practically  apprehend  universals,  for  a 
sheep  does  not  dread  a  particular  wolf,  but  any  wolf,  wolf  in 
general."  We  feel  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Mivart,  in  making 
use  of  such  an  expression,  never  meant  to  give  any  countenance 
to  the  notions  defended  by  Mr.  Romanes,  as  indeed  his  context 
clearly  shows.  But  the  expression  is  undoubtedly  misleading. 
If  anything  is  meant  at  all  by  the  idea  of  ^'  dog  in  general,'^  it 
must  mean  an  intellectual  representation  or  a  sense-representa- 
tion of  the  dog,  either  abstracted  or  else  formed  by  some  other 
undefined  process  from  the  consideration  of  one  or  several  dogs ; 
Mr.  Romanes  says,  "  by  an  accumulation  of  particular  experiences 
spontaneously  assorted  in  consciousness."  Now,  as  we  under 
stand  the  author,  it  is  not  an  intellectual  representation.  I' 
must,  therefore,  be  one  for  which  the  senses  are  deemed  sufBcienf 
But  we  simply  deny  that  the  senses,  as  such,  are  capable  of  thai 
representation ;  we  deny  his  assertion  that  an  anipal  has  "  a 
general  or  abstract  idea  of  sweet,  bitter,  hot,"  if  by  that  is  meant 
the  universal  idea  of  sweetness,  bitterness,  or  heat.  We  deny 
that  the  senses  alone  can  be  the  recipients  of  such  ideas  either  in 
animals  or  in  man.  For  the  sensible  qualities  of  things  are 
the  proper  objects  of  the  senses,  and  those  qualities  present  them- 
selves to  the  senses  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
received  by  them — namely,  in  the  singular  and  the  concrete. 
How,  then,  could  the  senses  treasure  up  any  abstract  cognition  of 
those  qualities  ?  This  argument  is  one  which  is  very  familiar  to 
the  students  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas^f  and  we  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  refutation  of  it.  It  may  be  ignored,  but  it  cannot  be  answered^ 
To  say  that  the  senses,  through  an  accumulation  of  experiences, 
can  arrive  at  a  perception  of  a  material  object  in  general,  or  of  a 
material  quality  in  general,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  numter  of 
material,  concrete,  singular  perceptions  can,  by  m€|re  accumula- 
tion, give  rise  to  a  perception  at  once  singular  and  not  ^singular, 
concrete  and  not  concrete,  in  the  very  organ  which  perceives 
them.  But  without  going  into  intricate  questions  of  psychology, 
what  is  the  case  in  itself?  An  animal  has  taken  to  certain  kinds 
of  food  and  dislikes  some  other  kinds  of  food.  Is  it  necessar)',  in 
order  to  account  for  his  behaviour,  in  presence  of  various  morsels 
presented  to  him,  to  suppose  that  he  has  formed  an  idea  of  good- 
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for-cating  in  general,  and  of  not-good-for-eating  in  general  ? 
Certainly  not.  If  the  morsel  ofifered  to  him  be  of  a  kind  he  has 
never  before  met  with,  he  will  take  it,  or  reject  it,  after  examina- 
tion, according  as  the  morsel  oflFered  has  or  has  not  some  analogy 
to  what  he  is  accustomed  to  like,  without  comparing  it  with  any 
ideal  standard.  Sometimes,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  dogs,  he 
will  take  it  at  once  with  confidence  from  his  master's  hand,  while 
the  very  same  morsel  would  have  been  obstinately  rejected  if 
offered  by  a  stranger;  facts  of  heredity,  which  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  all  manifestations  of  animal  instinct,  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  Under- 
neath all  such  facts  there  lie  practical  judgments  about  singu- 
lars, of  which  ariimals  are  fully  capable,  and  nothing  more.  Sweet 
substances  and  bitter  substances  are  very  well  appreciated  by 
animals,  and  from  the  aspect  or  smell  of  a  substance  they  will 
readily  infer  whether  it  be  bitter  or  sweet,  but  without  having 
ever  distinguished  between  the  appearance  or  smell  of  the  sub- 
stance and  its  inherent  sweetness  or  bitterness,  by  the  formation 
of  any  abstract  idea  of  either  quality. 

But  before  we  proceed  further  in  our  analysis  of  the  facts  of 
animal  perceptions,  we  must  introduce  the  reader  to  a  very 
interesting  experiment  instituted  by  Mr.  Romanes  in  the  case 
of  a  young  chimpanzee  at  present  at  the  Zjological  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  Here  is  the  author's  own  account  of  the 
experiment : — 

With  the  assistance  of  the  keeper  I  have  succeeded  in  teaching  the 
cliimpanzee  now  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  count  correctly  as  far  as 
five.  The  method  adopted  is  to  ask  her  for  one  straw,  two  straws, 
three  straws,  four  straws,  or  five  straws — of  course  without  observing 
any  order  in  the  succession  of  such  requests.  If  more  than  one  straw 
is  asked  for,  the  ape  has  been  taught  to  hold  the  others  in  her  mouth 
until  the  sum  is  completed,  so  that  she  may  deliver  all  the  straws 
simultaneously.  For  instance,  if  she  is  asked  for  four  straws,  she 
successively  picks  up  three  straws  and  puts  them  in  her  mouth,  then 
she  picks  up  the  fourth,  and  haiids  over  all  the  four  together.  This 
method  prevents  all  possible  error  arising  from  her  interpretation  of 
vocal  tones  which  might  well  arise  if  each  straw  were  asked  for 
separately.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  is  able  to 
distinguish  receptually  between  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  under- 
stands the  name  for  each.  Further  than  this  I  have  not  attempted  to 
take  her.  I  may  add  that  her  performance  has  been  witnessed  by  the 
ofiScers  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  also  by  other  naturalists,  who 
will  be  Sfitisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  above  account."* 

Having  been  privileged  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  perform- 
ances of  that  interesting  animal,  we  are,  indeed,  able  to  testify  to 

•  •*  Mental  Evolution,"^  p.  68. 
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the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Romanes'  account  of  her  proficiency.  The 
chimpanzee  was  in  capital  humour  on  that  day,  and  submitted 
with  very  good  grace  to  the  various  exercises  imposed  upon  her 
by  her  keeper,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mivart  and  several  other 
naturalists  who  were  present  on  that  occasion.  The  chimpanzee 
obeys  her  keeper  with  a  readiness  that  shows  of  how  much  train- 
ing the  higher  apes  are  capable  under  favourable  conditions. 
There  is  a  deliberate  business-like  attitude  about  the  animal 
while  going  through  her  performances  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  interest  of  all  beholders,  and  the  motions  of  the  whole 
body,  especially  of  the  head  and  arms,  are  so  human-like,  so 
steady,  that  it  is  at  first  impossible  to  resist  a  feeling  of  surprise. 
When  the  chimpanzee  is  told,  for  instance,  to  pass  a  straw 
through  a  small  hole  in  her  cage,  she  at  once  complies  with  the 
order  with  a  quiet  precision  and  a  firmness  of  manner  that  cannot 
be  too  much  admired. 

After  a  few  preliminary  exercises,  not  really  surpassing  in 
difficulty  what  can  be  obtained  of  a  dog  by  careful  training,  but 
undoubtedly  surpassing  anything  a  dog  ever  does  by  the  manner 
of  execution,  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  great  attraction  of  the 
whole  performance,  seeing  the  chimpanzee  count.  The  description 
of  the  process,  as  given  above  in  Mr.  Romanes'  own  words,  is 
strictly  accurate,  and  here  again,  the  steady,  self-composed 
attitude  of  the  animal,  her  perfect  understanding  of  what  is 
expected  of  her,  her  curious,  sly  look  at  the  public  while  she 
picks  up  the  straws  and  places  them  one  by  one  in  her  mouth, 
are  extremely  instructive  and  interesting.  It  must  be  fully 
admitted  that  Mr.  Romanes,  and  the  very  intelligent  keeper  by 
whom  he  was  helped,  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  interests  of 
science,  and  they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  the  care  and  per- 
severance which  have  enabled  them  to  obtain  such  results. 

But,  when  we  come  to  analyse  those  results,  full  of  interest  as 
they  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  animal  psychology,  the 
question  has  to  be  asked  :  What  does  the  experiment  amount  to  ? 
First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  much  lower  animals  than  the 
chimpanzee  appear  capable  of  accurately  learning  to  distinguish 
in  order  a  limited  number  of  objects,  although,  perhaps,  in  a 
manner  less  striking.  We  are  not,  therefore,  here  in  presence 
of  a  power  requiring  a  mental  development  actually  bordering 
on  the  very  limits  of  the  human  mind.  Such  a  performance  is 
not  an  intellectual  feat,  although  perhaps  a  feat  in  animal 
psychology.  If  by  counting  we  mean  deliberately  to  repeat  a 
given  number  of  times  the  notion  of  oneness  as  applied  to  certain 
concrete  objects,  or  independently  of  any  such  object»»,  or,  speak- 
ing more  generally,  to  take  any  known  determinate  quantity  by 
the  constant  application  of  which  any  other  quantity  is  measured^ 
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then  we  say  that  the  chimpanzee  does  not  count,  any  more  than 
many  other  animals  which,  nevertheless,  are  well  able  to  see  the 
difiference  between  two  things  and  three  things,  three  things  and 
four  things,  &c.  But  if  by  counting  it  is  only  meant,  speaking 
broadly,  to  indicate  the  power  of  recognizing  a  limited  group  of 
similar  objects,  or  of  forming  a  limited  group  of  such  objects — in 
other  words,  the  power  of  taking  in  at  a  glance  all  the  elements  of 
a  small  collection  of  things,  as  parts  of  that  collection,  then  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  the  expression,  and  to  say  that  the 
chimpanzee  counts.  Birds  are  very  inferior  to  the  ape  in  their 
cerebral  organization,  yet  who  will  deny  that  they  can  count,  in 
the  sense  which  we  have  just  indicated  ?  They  certainly  know 
whether  they  have  two,  three,  or  four  eggs  in  their  nest;  and  when 
their  young  require  food,  they  are  able  to  estimate  quantity, 
so  as  to  procure  what  will  be  needed  to  feed  their  whole  pro- 
geniture.  Ants  are  still  inferior  in  the  scale  of  life.  Yet  they, 
too,  can  count  in  their  own  way,  and  estimate  quantities.  We  are 
here  in  presence  of  a  fact  of  sense-knowledge  not  even  peculiar 
to  higher  animals  only,  but  distinctly  observable  in  certain  in- 
vertebrate animals  also — that  is,  in  animals  where  any  approximate 
relation  to  the  human  organism  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  discerning  numbers  cannot  be 
founded  upon  conditions  directly  related  to  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man  by  any  law  of  evolution.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
arithmetic  of  the  chimpanzee  is  no  more  an  argument  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Romanes'  hypothesis  than  is  the  geometry  of  the  bees  as 
manifested  in  their  hexagonal  structures.  Our  chimpanzee  has 
been  taught,  after  many  months  of  laborious  education,  when  she 
hears  certain  vocal  sounds  from  her  keeper  which  she  connects 
with  the  work  expected  from  her,  to  put  together  bits  of  straw 
until  the  picture  impressed  upon  her  memory  through  repeated 
teaching  is  reproduced.  Her  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bundle,  consisting  only  of  five  straws,  is  small  enough  to  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance  as  one  image.  Were  the  bundle  to  be  much  larger 
error  would  at  once  creep  in,  because  of  the  indefiniteness  created 
by  the  complexity  of  the  picture  in  the  animal's  memory.  This 
is  practically  conceded  by  Mr.  Romanes,  as  appears  from  the 
following  example  which  he  himself  adduces,  not  very  happily, 
on  behalf  of  his  view  : — 

Crows  will  not  return  to  their  nests  during  daylight  if  they  see  any 
one  waiting  to  shoot  them.  If,  to  lull  suspicion,  a  hut  is  made  below 
the  rookery,  and  a  man  conceal  himself  in  it  with  a  gun,  he  waits  in 
vain  if  the  bird  has  ever  before  been  shot  at  in  a  similar  manner.  To 
deceive  this  suspicious  bird,  the  plan  was  hit  upon  of  sending  two  men 
into  the  watch-house,  one  of  whom  passed  on  while  the  other  remained ; 
but  the  crow  counted  and  kept  her  distance.     The  next  day  three  went. 
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aiid  iagain  she  perceived  that  only  two  returned.  In  fine^  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  five  or  six  men  to  the  watch-house  in  order  to  put 
her  out  of  her  calculation.* 

Change  the  word  "calculation^^  for  the  word  "perception/'' 
and  we  shall  agree  that  the  case,  as  Mr.  Romanes  puts  it,  is  all 
that  we  could  desire  for  the  sake  of  our  contention. 

Perceiving,  as  so  many  observers  have  done  before  him,  that 
many  actions  in  the  earliest  portion  of  a  child^s  life  bear  striking* 
resemblance  to  those  of  animals,  Mr.  Romanes  naturally  seeks  to 
prove,  from  certain  early  manifestations  of  intelligence  in  children^ 
the  relation  he  desires  to  establish  between  animal  and  humaa 
psychology.  His  great  point,  of  course,  is  to  show  how  in  the 
child  itself  we  discover  that  transition  from  the  animal  to  the 
distinctly  human  faculty  which  it  is  his  main  object  to  demon- 
strate. 

For  [says  he]  where  the  faculty  of  stating  a  truth  perceived  passes 
into  the  higher  faculty  of  perceiving  the  truth  as  true  (which  he  admit* 
to  be  a  distinctly  human  faculty),  there  is  a  continuous  series  of 
gradations  connecting  the  one  faculty  with  the  other.  Up  to  the 
point  where  this  continuous  series  of  gradations  begins,  the  mind  of 
the  child  is,  as  I  have  already  proved,  indistinguishable  from  the  mind 
of  an  animal  by  any  one  principle  of  psychology.  Will  you  then 
maintain  that  up  to  this  time  the  two  orders  of  psychical  existence 
are  identical  in  kind,  but  that  during  its  ascent  through  this  final 
series  of  gradations  the  human  intelligence  becomes  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  of  animals,  and  therefore  also  from  its  own  previous  self? 
If  so,  your  argument  here  ends  in  contradiction.f 

Our  answer  to  this  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  for  it  is  to 
be  found  distinctly  stated  in  the  works  of  such  old  teachers  of 
Christian  philosophy  as  Albertus  Magnus  and  his  immortal 
pupil  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  In  denying  that  the  higher 
manifestations  of  psychical  existence  in  man  differ  only  in  degree 
from  those  manifestations  that  are  common  in  their  nature  both 
to  animals  and  men,  we  are  not  contradicting  ourselves,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  are  speaking  of  two  orders  of  psychical 
phenomena  which  are  always  and  at  all  stages  essentially  distinct 
from  each  other.  It  is  not  with  the  human  intellect  as  with  those 
phenomena  of  embryonic  development,  where  provisional  structures- 
are  seen  after  a  time  to  become  useless  and  superseded  by  other 
structures,  and  then  either  disappear  altogether  or  only  leave 
behind  fragmentary  remains  of  no  importance  to  the  future 
organism,  although  sometimes  of  immense  scientific  value  to  the 
embryologist.      Sense  and  intellect  in  man  appear  in  order  in 

*  "  Mental  Evolution,"  p.  67.  t  Ibid.  p.  411. 
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accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  development,  but  they  are  not, 
for  all  that,  successive  stages  in  that  development.  Taken 
together,  they  are  the  adequate  expression  of  the  powers  of  that 
*^  compositum  *'  which  makes  his  being.  Although  both  sense 
and  intellect,  as  faculties,  are  there  from  the  beginningi  yet 
their  manifestations  are  gradual,  the  senses  first  attaining  a 
perfection  in  their  operations  which  is  intended  ultimately  to 
minister  to  the  higher  and  altogether  distinct  operations  of  the 
intellect. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  child's  life  we  find  a  whole  class  of 
psychical  phenomena  already  superior  in  degree  to  those  observ- 
able in  animals,  as  Mr.  Romanes  himself  admits,  but  not  differing 
in  kind  from  them.  The  philosophers  of  the  school  attributed 
those  psychical  phenomena,  both  in  animals  and  in  man,  to  a 
faculty  of  the  sentient  order  which  they  called  (Estimativa,  the 
estimative  faculty,  because  it  enables  animals  as  well  as  ourselves 
practically  to  judge,  to  estimate  singular,  sensible  things,  under 
certain  aspects  not  referred  directly  by  the  senses ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  in  presence  of  an  object  which  we  see,  or  touch,  or  smell,  we 
form  a  practical  judgment  in  respect  to  its  being  safe  or 
dangerous,  useful  or  useless  to  us.  We  know  nothing  in  modern 
science  that  would  oblige  us  to  reject  the  (Eatimati/va  of 
scholastic  philosophers,  nor  indeed  do  we  see  how  we  could 
dispense  with  such  a  faculty,  if  we  are  at  all  to  explain  the 
behaviour  of  animals  and  men,  in  respect  to  those  practical 
judgments  which  they  are  continually  eliciting  about  things 
sensible,  yet  not  perceived  by  the  senses  themselves,  according  to 
the  lucid  definition  of  St.  Thomas :  '^  CEstimativa  virtus  est  qua 
a  forma  acquisita  intentiones  elicit  qua3  sensu  non  percipiuntur."  ^ 

The  study  of  psychical  phenomena  in  young  children  will  not 
therefore  help  Mr.  Romanes,  any  more  than  his  former  researches 
in  "  animal  intelligence."  He  has  found  practical  inferences  or 
judgments  in  children,  and  even  in  grown-up  men,  in  no  way 
different  in  kind  from  those  practical  judgments  with  which  the 
study  of  animals  has  made  us  familiar.  But  this  discovery  was 
made  long  ago  by  the  great  teachers  of  our  school.  Then  he 
has  looked  in  the  child  for  that  transition  from  sense  to  intellect 
which  he  could  not,  of  course,  hope  to  observe  anywhere  else  in 
nature.  He  has  tried  to  hit  upon  the  exact  moment  when  the 
animal-child  became  the  intellectual  man,  the  crowned  king  of 
nature,  and  be  has  found  himself  baffled  in  the  attempt.  That 
moment  was  not  to  be  found,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does 
not  exist.  All  he  could  find  is  a  continuous  series  of  gradations 
in  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  child,  leading  up  ultimately  to 
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operations  distinctly  superior  to  anything  observed  iu  animals^ 
but  co-existing  with  those  inferior  operations  at  first  exclusively 
observed  in  the  child,  and  at  all  times  exclusively  observable  in 
animals.  He  also  noticed  that  there  is,  even  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  a  child^s  life,  a  striking  superiority  to  animals  mani- 
fested in  those  very  operations  of  which  animals  themselves  are 
capable.  St.  Thomas  had  also  observed  that,  and  explained  it 
too,  by  showing  how  both  superior  and  inferior  psychical  faculties, 
proceeding  as  they  do  from  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  man,  are 
not  altogether  independent  of  each  other  in  their  operations, 
the  inferior  ones  appearing  to  receive  very  early  an  increase  of 
power  from  their  union  in  the  soul  with  the  higher.  And  we 
might  add  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  first  distinctly 
intellectual  operations  in  a  child  are  so  difficult  of  analysis  and 
observation.  This  explanation  does  not,however,  seem  required  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Romanes  alludes  to.  For 
instance,  he  appears  to  attribute  the  power  so  unequally  displayed 
by  the  higher  animals  of  recognizing  pictorial  representations, 
engraved  portraits,  &c.,  to  the  gradual  attainment  of  a  higher 
level  of  what  he  terms  "reeeptual  ideation."  But,  surely, 
the  physiological  differences  brought  about  in  the  visual  organs 
of  various  animals  by  distinct  morphological  conditions  must 
have  primarily  much  to  do  with  their  inferiority  to  even  a 
child  eight  months  old,  which  at  that  tender  age,  Mr.  Romanes 
tells  us,  was  able  distinctly  to  recognize  its  father's  portrait. 
That  portrait,  we  must  remember,  was  painted  by  a  man,  and 
the  whole  perspective  in  it  was  disposed  to  suit  the  human 
sight.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  even  very  young 
children  should  be  able  to  surpass  all  animals  in  their  early 
power  of  recognizing  the  person  or  object  represented  by  such 
a  picture.  To  try,  as  the  author  does,  to  build  a  doctrine  upon 
such  a  fact  appears  to  us  scarcely  prudent  and  decidedly  un- 
scientific. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Romanes  has  failed  to  show  that  his^ 
own  explanation  of  the  origin  of  human  intelligence  is  the 
only  one  at  all  possible.  Having  also  failed  to  show  that  hia 
explanation  is  the  true  one  (since  he  only  claims  for  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  high  degree  of  probability),  the  doctrine  taught  by 
christian  Philosophy  clearly  remains  unaffected  by  his  criticisma 
no  less  than  by  his  arguments. 

L.  E.  Baynard  Klein.. 
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The  Work  of  the  Stonyhurst  Observatory, — The  advantages 
of  concentration  are  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this 
establishment.  A  line  has  been  adopted  and  persevered  in,  and  as 
a  consequence  really  valuable  results  have  been  attained  with 
comparatively  simj)le  means.  Father  Perry,  whose  energy  and 
skill  as  a  solar  observer  have  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
astronomers,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  May  24,  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  work  done  in  his  observatory  during  the 
last  ten  years.  When  he  entered  the  field,  the  photographic  had 
almost  superseded  the  visual  method  in  the  study  of  the  sun's 
surface.  He  accordingly  turned  his  attention  to  drawings,  an 
admirable  series  of  which  was  shown  upon  the  screen,  and  excited 
genuine  applause.  Among  the  features  brought  out  in  them,  curious 
rays  and  streams  are  noticeable  which  at  times  seem  as  if  flung 
across  the  penumbras  of  spots ;  and  the  delineations  of  "  faculae," 
the  bright  marginal  elevations  of  the  photosphere  round  the  spot 
cavities,  are  also  striking.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the 
proof  furnished  in  the  lecture  that  spots  invariably  precede  faculas 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance  is  highly  important.  It  gives  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  eruptive  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  spots,  and 
tends  to  confirm  Mr.  Lockyer's  opinion  that  all  disturbances  of  the 
solar  surface  begin  with  falls  of  solid  matter  from  the  higher  regions 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  rend  the  lustrous  veil  of  photospheric 
clouds,  and  produce,  secondarily,  the  upspringing  of  those  return- 
jets  of  incandescent  matter  known  to  us  as  faculae  and  prominences. 

Father  Perry  places  the  last  sun-spot  maximum  in  1882,  although 
other  investigators  have  considered  that  it  was  postponed  until 
January  1884.  The  earlier  date  corresponds,  however,  oetter  with 
the  average  duration  of  the  cycle,  as  well  as  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  minimum  we  are  now  passing  through,  which  would  be  prema- 
ture for  a  maximum  in  1884.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
curve  representing  solar  activity  is  far  from  symmetrical,  the  ascent 
being  much  more  rapid  than  the  descent.  Wolf  has  shown  that,,  on 
an  average,  the  interval  between  a  minimum  and  the  ensuing 
maximum  is  only  four  and  a  half  years,  while  six  and  a  half  elapse 
before  a  maximum  gives  place  to  a  minimum. 

A  large  grating-spectroscope,  installed  at  Stonyhurst  last  year,  is 
to  be  especially  devoted  to  photographing  the  spectra  of  sunspots. 
Solar  theory  has  much  to  gain  from  the  steady  prosecution  of  this 
undertaking.  Father  Perry,  it  is  all  but  settled,  is  to  be  the 
emissary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  to  Cayenne,  in  French 
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Guiana,  for  the  observation  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  December  21 
next ;  and  he  is  to  be  provided  with  a  colleague,  separated  from  him 
by  the  whole  width  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Ealing 
Observatory,  who  will  be  stationed  sixty  miles  south  of  Loanda,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Their  corresponding  observations  may 
help  to  decide  questions  of  great  interest.  Father  R  Colin,  S.J., 
after  a  year's  training  in  the  Stonyhurst  Observatory,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  French  Government  Observatory  at 
Antananarivo,  in  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

Doable  Star  Discoveries  at  Lick. — The  brightest  star  in 
the  Dipper,  Alpha  Ursae  Majoris,  proves  to  be  very  closely  double. 
It  was  divided  into  two  very  unequal  components  by  Mr.  Burnham. 
with  the  aid  of  the  giant  achromatic  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  on 
February  20  of  the  present  year.  The  attendant  star  is  of  only 
eleventh  magnitude,  so  that  there  is  a  disparity  of  nine  magnitudes 
between  it  and  its  primary ;  and  since  they  are  practically  at  the 
same  distance  from  ourselves,  this  implies  a  real  inequality  of  light 
in  the  proportion  of  four  thousand  to  one.  The  apparent  interval 
separating  these  two  objects  is  less  than  one  second  of  arc,  or  about 
the  breadth  of  a  human  hair  held  at  sixty  feet  from  the  eye.  The 
excessive  difficulty  of  their  distinct  recognition  can  thus  be  readily 
imagined.  The  feat  has  hitherto  been  performed  only  by  one  gifted 
specialist,  using  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  refracting  telescope 
in  existence. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham  has  been  pronounced  by  a  competent 
authority  not  only  **  the  greatest  double-star  observer  that  ever  has 
lived,"  but  ^*  the  greatest  that  ever  will  live.*'  He  was  born  (as  we 
learn  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Century  magazine)  at  Thetford,  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  in  18*40.  Having  adopted  the  profession  of  a 
shorthand  reporter,  he,  in  that  capacity,  accompanied  the  Federal 
Army  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  chanced  to  pick  up  at  an  auction  a 
book  on  astronomy,  and  was  induced  by  its  perusal  to  procure  a 
small  telescope.  This  was  in  1866 ;  three  years  later  he  ordered 
from  the  Alvan  Clarks  a  six-inch  refractor,  which  proved  one  of  the 
best  even  they  had  ever  constructed.  He  mounted  it  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  backyard  of  his  house  in  Chicago,  where  he  earned  a 
livelihood  by  official  work  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  at  once  began  to 
explore  the  skies  with  it.  His  first  list  of  eighty-one  new  double- 
stars  was  sent  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London  in  1873,  and 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  others.  European  observers  learned  with 
amazement  that  all  their  combined  efiorts  in  this  department  of 
astronomy  during  twenty  years  had  been  surpassed  in  less  than  two 
by  a  law-reporter  in  Chicago,  furnished  with  the  very  simplest 
appliances,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  refined  arts  of  the  observatory. 
By  May  1882  Mr.  Burnham  had  discovered  over  one  thousand 
compound  stars,  most  of  them  extremely  close  and  difficult  objects. 
He  then  proposed  to  bring  his  astronomical  career  to  a  close,  but 
things  were  otherwise  ordered.  Professor  Holden  was  no  sooner 
appointed  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  than  he  secured  the 
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services,  as  second  in  command,  of  the  Chicago  stenographer,  who 
entered  upon  his  duties  there  in  January  1888.  We  can  here  give 
onlv  the  oarest  sample  of  the  results  he  has  already  achieved. 

Alpha  Ursae  Majoris  is  a  star  of  the  "  solar  type."  The  character 
of  its  spectrum  shows  that  its  physical  constitution  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  our  sun.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  variations  in 
colour  from  yellow  to  reddish  in  a  period  estimated  at  64  days,  but 
which  is  probably  subject  to  divers  irregularities.  The  reality  of 
these  changes,  first  detected  by  Klein,  of  Cologne,  has  of  late  been 
substantiated  by  "  colorimetrical "  observations  at  M.  de  Konkoly's 
observatory  in  Hungary.  Now  colour-variables  are  so  often  double 
as  to  suggest  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  two  circum- 
stances ;  hence  the  discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  first 
Pointer,  as  tending  to  confirm  this  surmise,  has  an  especial  interest. 
The  star  has  a  small  proper  motion  of  14|"  a  century,  which  i» 
shared  by  a  distant  seventh  magnitude  star  emitting  violet-tinted 
light  Since  stars  that  move  together  must  in  some  way  belong 
to  each  other,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  here,  too,  permanent  com- 
panionship exists,  and  the  system  thus  becomes  a  triple  one. 

Another  noteworthy  discovery  recently  made  at  Lick  is  that  the 
third  brightest  star  in  Cassiopeia  has  a  close  companion  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude  ;  a  still  smaller,  and  comparatively  distant  one, 
had  previously  been  made  known  by  Mr.  Burnham.  Gamma 
Cassiopeiie  is  one  of  those  "  gaseous  stars,"  the  real  nature  of  which 
is  just  at  present  a  moot  point.  The  peculiarity  of  its  spectrum, 
detected  by  Father  Secchi  in  1866,  consists  in  the  hydrogen-linea 
showing  bright,  instead  oi  darh^  on  the  prismatic  band  of  the  star's 
analysed  light.  Like  all  other  gaseous  stars  not  markedly  variable, 
this  object  is  apparently,  and  perhaps  really,  immersed  in  the 
nebulous  masses  of  the  Milky  Way.  It  has  no  sensible  parallax, 
and  is  thus  indefinitely  remote. 

After  careful  scrutiny,  Mr.  Burnham  pronounces  Procyon  a  single 
star,  so  far  as  his  piercing  gaze  can  discern  with  thirty-six  inches  of 
telescopic  aperture  in  the  brilliant  sky  of  Mount  Hamilton.  Yefc  it 
undoubtedly  describes  an  orbit  round  a  closely  adjacent  centre  of 
attraction  in  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  undu- 
dulating  line  ot  its  proper  motion.  It  forms  then  a  close  system 
with  a  dark  body,  the  gravitative  influence  of  which  has  alone 
raised  a  suspicion  amounting  almost  to  certainty  of  its  existence. 
Laplace  considered  that  the  obscure  denizens  of  the  sidereal  world 
might  be  as  numerous  as  the  lustrous  ones.  One  modern  theorist 
(Dr.  Croll)  regards  the  former  as  suns  in  posse — as  inert  masses 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  kindled  by  collision.  Others  class  them  as 
suns  which  have  had  their  day,  and  lapsed  into  extinction.  Their 
real  status  is  problematical,  and  will,  perhaps,  ever  remain  so. 

Saturn's  Bings. — These  unique  appendages,  as  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  are,  so  to  speak,  granular  in  their  composition. 
They  are  built  up  out  of  cosmical  dust  and  rubble,  each  of  their 
innumerable  constituent  particles  revolving  independently  round  the 
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planet,  without  any  cohesive  tie  with  tlio  otliers.  This  coacliision  was 
arrived  at  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  in  18)?  ;  but  it  hal  already, 
unknown  to  him,  been  virtually  demonstrated  by  EdouarJ  Roche, 
of  Montpellier,  who  died  in  1883,  without  havin^^  reached  the  fame 
which  his  genius  merited.  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  has  recently,  in 
a  popular  article,  drawn  attention  to  his  researches,  which  are  of  too 
abstruse  a  nature  to  be  generally  intelligible  except  in  their  results. 

It  was  shown  by  M.  Roche  in  1848  that  no  considerable  globular 
aggregation  of  matter  can  revolve  within  a  certain  limit  of  distance 
from  a  planet ;  for  this  reason,  that  in  such  close  vicinity  it  would 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  tidal  forces.    In  other  words,  the  inequalities  of 
attraction  on  its  different  parts  would  produce  a  strain  too  great  for 
its  cohesion  to  bear ;  disruption  would  ensue  ;  and  millions  of  small 
bodies  would  take  the  place  of  a  single  large  one.     The  satellite 
would  be  transformed  into  a  ring.     Now,  Saturn's  rings  lie  within 
**  Roche's  limit,"  so  that  it  is  theoretically  impossible  for  the  matter 
composing  them  to  exist  in  a  continuous  form.     Their  pulverulent 
or  "  meteoric  "  constitution  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  situation. 
But  the  thronging  members  of  this  singular  system,  although  each 
of  them  circulates  on  its  own  account,  are  not  therefore  exempt  from 
mutual  disturbance.   Encounters  between  them  must  be  of  continual 
occurrence,  leading  to  extensive  changes  in  their  orbitual  relations. 
From  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  character  of  these  changes, 
Clerk  Maxwell  deduced  the  consequence  that  the  rings  are  spreading 
both  outward  and  inward.     The  whole  appendage  which  they  form 
grows,  year  by  year,  wider  and  thinner.     Now  it  is  almost  certain, 
from  drawings  made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  interval 
between  the  surface  of  the  planet  and  the  inner  bright  ring  was  wider 
then  than  it  is  now  ;  while  the  dusky  ring  discovered  by  Bond  and 
Dawes  in  1850  seems  to  be  gaining  conspicuousness  through  the 
crowding  inward  of  the  revolving  meteorites.    Eventually,  they  will, 
of  course,  enter  Saturn's  atmosphere,  and  meet  their  doom  by  being 
burnt  up  in  it  like  shooting  stars.     By  diffusion  outward,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  meteorites  now  composing  the  rings  will  be  brought 
into  regions  where  the  veto  upon  their  aggregation  into  a  satellite 
will  be  withdrawn.   Transcending  "  Roche's  limit,"  they  will  gather 
together  one  by  one,  giving  birth  at  last  by  their  union  to  a  ninth 
Satumian  moon.    This,  in  Professor  Darwin's  opinion,  is  the  pre- 
destined end  of  Saturn's  rings.     The  dust  now  constituting  them,  so 
far  as  it  can  escape  re-amalgamation  with  the  parent  body,  will  be 
swept  up  into  a  new  secondary  member  of  the  solar  family,  revolving 
not  far  beyond  the  present  visible  outer  margin  of  the  marvellous 
but  transitory  structure  first  seen  by  Galileo. 

The  Great  Nebula  in  Orion. — ^Facts  of  the  most  curious  kind 
reg^ding  the  structure  of  the  nebulae  are,  in  rapid  succession,  being 
made  obvious  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  camera.  On  the 
4th  of  last  February,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Liverpool,  obtained,  with  an 
exposure  of  nearly  three  hours  and  a  half,  a  photograph  of  the  Orion 
neoula  which,  so  far,  distances  competition.     It  shows  the  object  to 
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possess  a  very  distinct  and  remarkable  character.  The  vast  nebular 
branches  diverging  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclear  group  of  bright 
stars  known  as  the  *'  trapezium  "  are  seen  in  it  to  curve  graduaHy 
together  as  they  ascend,  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  analogy 
(pointed  out  bv  Mr.  Ranyard  in  Knowledge  for  May)  with  tne 
so-called  **  synclinal  structures  *'  visible  in  many  eclipse-photographs- 
of  the  sun's  corona.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  effects  are 
not  in  both  cases  produced  by  the  action  of  similar  forces.  Additional 
probability  is  lent  to  this  inference  by  the  presence,  spectroscopically 
detected  by  Dr.  Copeland,  of  the  solar  element  "  helium* "  amonr 
the  constituents  of  this  problematical  object.  Helium  has  been 
plausibly  supposed  to  be  an  etherealized  form  of  hydrogen ;  it  is. 
terrestrially  unknown,  and  occurs  only  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
sun's  surroundings,  as  well  as  in  the  blazing  atmospheres  of  a  few 
"  gaseous  "  stars.  If  it  be  correctly  described  as  a  product  of  the 
dissociation  of  hydrogen,  an  enormously  high  temperature  must  be 
indispensable  to  its  development.  But  we  have  lately  been  taught 
to  regard  the  nebulae  as  standing  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  celestial  temperatures.  Mr.  Lockyer's  meteoric  hypothesis — so 
tempting  from  its  claims  to  unify  phenomena  and  expound  analogies 
— depends  wholly  on  the  assumption,  for  such  bodies,  of  a  low  heat- 
status.  His  identification,  however,  of  the  ray  of  green  light 
characterizing  the  spectra  of  all  gaseous  nebulae  with  a  line  emitted 
in  the  laboratory  by  "  cool "  magnesium,  is  no  longer  admissible. 
In  a  profoundly  interesting  joint  paper,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  May  2,  1889,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins  show  conclusively 
that  magnesium  is  7iot  the  originating  substance  of  the  line  in 
question.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  meteoric  theory  of  nebular 
constitution,  and  leaves  us  without  any  other  to  take  its  place. 
However,  those  advances  towards  truth  which  bring  home  to  us 
our  profound  ignorance  are  not  among  the  least  valuable. 

Animal  Looomotion. — The  Zoopraxiscope. — One  wonders 
whether  it  was  by  coincidence  or  design  that  Mr.  Muybridge  fixed 
upon  the  current  year  to  take  London  audiences  by  storm  with  the 
exhibition  of  his  latest  photographic  achievements.  Whichever  of 
these  two  elements  in  human  affairs  brought  about  the  event,  it 
could  not  have  occurred  at  a  more  appropriate  moment  than  in  this 
fiftieth  year  of  photographic  development.  Mr.  Muybridge  has 
given  his  attention  for  some  time  past  to  the  elaboration  of  instan- 
taneous photography,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  may  be  said  to 
be  a  new  and  invaluable  instrument  of  scientific  research.  Mr. 
Muybridge  is  an  American  citizen  who  appears  to  have  won  the 
reputation  of  being  a  skilful  professional  photographer  before  he  took 
up  the  special  branch  which  has  secured  him  European  fame.  It 
was  in  18?2  that  he  first  photographed  a  horse  trotting  at  full  speed, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  results  would  throw  new  light  upon  it» 
movements,  and  settle  the  controversy  amongst  horsemen  whether 
at  any  moment  all  the  feet  of  the  horse  are  off  the  ground. 
A  few  years  later  Mr.  Muybridge  resolved  to  pursue  further  these 
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investigutions  in  the  consecutiye  phases  of  animal  locomotion,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  employing  numbers  of  cameras,  arranged  side 
by  side  parallel  to  the  track  along  which  the  horse  was  to  be  ridden. 
A  remarkable  feature  in  this  arrangement  was  the  exposing  of  the 
<;amera  by  the  horse  itself  as  it  walked,  trotted,  or  galloped  past  the 
ciamera  battery.  The  shutter  of  each  camera  was  adjusted  so  that 
it  Cottld  be  let  go  by  the  pulling  of  a  string  :  the  string  connected 
with  the  shutters  was  placed  across  the  path  of  the  horse,  and  was 
Consequently  broken  in  the  course  of  its  transit.  Thus  the  animal 
was  photographed  in  a  succession  of  phases  of  motion,  at  a  distance 
space  of  about  14  inches  and  a  time  space  of  about  ^V  ^^  ^  second. 
When  these  photographs  first  made  their  appearance,  every  one  was 
Struck  by  the  difference  between  the  various  attitudes  presented  and 
what  has  become  conventional  in  art,  proving  that  the  eye  does  not 
see  the  individual  movements,  but  only  a  general  effect  of  a  variety. 
On  this  account  Mr.  Muybridge  claims  for  instantaneous  photo- 

•aphy  the  function  of  redeeming  art  from  a  conventionality  that  is 

11  of  errors.  It  is  to  be  an  eye  educator.  But  such  a  proposition 
as  this  evokes  the  difficult  question  how  reality  and  impression  are 
to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  one  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  other ;  and  if 
our  young  artists  are  to  be  trained  by  studying  what  the  eye  never 
sees,  will  not  the  next  generation  paint  pictures  that  are  simply  the 
analysis  of  certain  movements  instead  of  their  synthesis  ?  But, 
putting  aside  artistic  considerations.  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has 
pointed  out  that  the  discrepancy  between  instantaneous  photographs 
and  conventional  representation  is  of  deep  psychological  interest 
as  to  the  connection  between  the  "  sun  picture  "  and  the  "  brain 
picture." 

Mr.  Muybridge  first  exhibited  his  photographs  in  Europe  in  1882. 
He  received  encouragement  in  the  nigh  places  of  science  and  art 
both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  and  lectured  on  the  subject  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
South  Kensington  Art  Schools. 

In  pursuing  these  researches  still  further,  Mr.  Muybridge  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  most  distinguished  original 
investigators,  who  often,  from  want  of  funds,  have  had  to  struggle 
with  scanty  appliances.  He  has  produced  his  latest  specimens  at  the 
expense  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  placed  £6000  at  his 
disposal  on  the  condition  that  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
photographs  should  go  to  repay  this  sum.  Mr.  Muybridge  has 
certainly  done  his  part  to  meet  this  exceptional  liberality,  and  on 
his  second  visit  to  Europe  this  year  shows  us  not  only  the  phases  of 
the  movements  of  horses,  but  of  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 
He  has  with  him  a  set  of  500  plates,  embodying  men,  women,  and 
dhildren  in  different  phases  of  motion ;  there  are  also  several  studies 
6f  the  movements  of  asses,  mules,  oxen,  elephants,  and  other 
animals. 

'  Whenever  Mr.  Muybridge  has  lectured  in  public  he  has  thrown 
Bhe  photographs  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a  projection  lantern, 
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and  the  representation  of  such  intense  forms  of  human  movemant 
as  fencing-,  wrestlin^^  boxing,  and  dancing  form  indeed  a  unique 
exhibition.  Not  the  least  interesting  point  is  the  manner  by  which 
he  puts  together  the  separate  phases  of  motion  so  as  to  present  to 
his  audience  the  reproduction  of  the  action  which  formed  the  subject 
for  analysis.  He  makes  use  of  the  principle  of  a  well-known  scientific 
toy — the  zoetrope — which  depends  upon  the  law  of  persistence  of 
vision.  In  the  zoetrope  a  subject  is  presented  to  the  eye  in  different 
attitudes  in  rapid  succession ;  but  the  gradations  of  these  attitudes  is 
only  fanciful,  and  the  compound  of  impressions  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye  produces  an  effect  rather  like  the  stiff  and  graceless  motion  of  a 
marionette.  But  in  Mr.  Muybridge's  zoopraxiscope  the  phases  suc- 
<;essively  presented  to  the  eye  are  true  to  nature ;  therefore,  when 
he  projects  on  to  the  screen  the  synthesis  of  the  phases  of  the 
locomotion  of  the  horse,  it  walks,  trots,  gallops,  and  jumps  fences  in 
a  manner  that  is  amazingly  life-like.  Perhaps  tlie  most  pleasing  of 
these  studies  is  the  Hight  of  a  bird,  and  the  spectators  might  have 
been  easily  duped  into  believing  that  a  live  bird  was  hovering  in 
mid-air  before  them.  This  neat  synthesis  of  movement  will,  permips, 
be  more  useful  to  art  students  than  the  various  stages  of  analysis. 
Regarding  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  is  a  particu- 
lar attitude  of  the  leaping  horse  ;  its  legs  are  doubled  up  like  those 
of  the  insect  known  as  a  daddy  long-legs.  The  appearance  of  water 
falling  from  a  jug  is  very  remarkable ;  one  would  think  it  was  rather 
frozen  spray. 

These  latest  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  more 
.complicated  apparatus  than  Mr.  Muybridge  first  used.  Now  as 
then  a  multiplicity  of  cameras  is  the  essential  feature.  In  the 
perfected  apparatus  there  are  three  distinct  camera  batteries ;  one  is 
parallel  to  the  track,  so  as  to  take  a  lateral  view,  and  the  other  two 
-are  arranged  so  as  to  give  views  from  front  and  rear.  The  shutter 
is  let  off  by  electricity.  The  electric  connection  between  the  cameras 
is  arranged  so  that  a  corresponding  camera  in  each  of  the  three 
iatteries  is  exposed  synchronously.  The  exposure  is  about  1-5000 
of  a  second. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Nature,  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has 
.dwelt  upon  the  value  of  these  new  researches  to  the  naturalist  and 
physiologist.  He  tells  us  that  they  have  demonstrated  that  the 
walking  gait  of  all  mammalia  is  the  same,  from  the  crawl  of  an  infant 
to  the  progression  of  a  sloth  hanging  from  a  pole,  with  one  exception, 
'*  the  baboon."  This  animal,  instead  of  extending  the  right  fore 
limb  and  left  hind  limb  and  the  left  fore  limb  and  right  hind  limb 
simultaneously,  and  then  bringing  them  together  beneath  the  body 
whilst  the  other  pair  is  extended,  extends  the  right  fore  and  hind 
limb  or  left  fore  and  hind  limb  simultaneously,  followed  by  their 
approximation,  whilst  the  opposite  pair  are  extended.  Professor 
Lankester  also  remarks  that  ''  the  turning  of  the  quill-feathers  of 
the  bird's  wing  during  the  upward  movement  or  recovery  of  the 
wing,  so  that  they  cut  the  air  instead  of  pressing  it  with  a  broad 
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surface,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  demoustrations  Mr.  Muybridge  has 
obtained."      He   also  thinks  that   the  correlation   of  movements 
between  facial  and  limb  muscles  in  the  expression  of  emotion  can 
well  be  studied  in  some  of  Mr.  Muybridge's  subjects.     But  the 
eminent  biologist  yearns  for  this  new  eye  of  science  to  be  turned  on  to 
less  well-known  specimens  of  animal  life  than  are  seen  in  the  present 
collection  of  plates,  on  subjects  the  very  names  of  which  might 
puzzle  Mr.  Muybridge,  unless  he  places  himself  under  biological 
instruction.     He  wants  photographs  of  the  moving  legs  of  "  Peripa- 
tus  capensis,"  so  that  he  may  compare  them  with  the  **  parapodia  of 
such  choBtopods  as  Phyllodoce  and  Nephthys  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  curious  *gait'  of  the   Hexapod   insects."     He   also  suggests 
photographs  of  scorpions,  spiders,  shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  as 
invaluable  to  the  investigation  of  "  Anthropod"  locomotion.     Mr. 
Muybridge  has  his  work  before  him,  and  if  every  artist  will  not 
allow  that  his  method  is  likely  to  redeem  art  from  the  bondage  of 
error,  he  has  won  the  sympathy,  if  not  enthusiasm  of  the  investigator. 
New  Meteorological  Apparatus. — A  new  departure  in  the 
electrical  transmission  of  power  was  shown  by  Mr.  Murday  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.     By  use  of 
his  invention  it  will   now  be  possible  to  obtain  accurate  readings 
from  indicators  placed  at  a  distance,  and  it  should  prove  a  boon  to 
meteorological  science.     At  present,  on  certain  mountain  stations, 
observations  can  only  be  taken  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  for  to 
read  the  record  the  observer  has  to  approach  the  spot  where  the 
investigations  are  in  progress.     This  is  often  impossible  owing  to 
the  presence  of  snow.     In  Mr.  Murday*s  arrangement  the  observing 
instrument  is  separated  from  the  actually  recording  instrument,  so 
that  hundreds  of  miles  may  intervene  between  them.     They  are, 
however,  electrically  connected,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  ice- 
bound summit  can  be   comfortably  read  by  the   fireside   of  the 
Meteorological  Office.     The  system  can  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
instruments,  aneroid  and   mercurial   thermometers,   metallic  ther- 
mometers, anemometers,  wind- vanes,  and  rain-gauges.    Mr.  Murday, 
at  the  exhibition,  contented  himself  with  demonstrating  its  action 
with  an  aneroid.     The  instrument  at  the  *'  home  "  station  consists 
of  an  ordinary  clock  movement,  driven  by  a  spring,  and  regulated 
by  a  pendulum.     There  is  a  dial,  which  is  divided  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  dial  of  the  aneroid  at  the  *^  distant "  station.     The 
clockwork  motion  causes  a  hand  to  move  slowly  over  the   dial. 
There  are  electric  contacts  provided,  so  that  at  every  alternate 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  currents  are  transmitted  to  the  distant 
instrument  bv  means  of  an  electric  cable.     There  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  an  electro-ma^et  actuates  a  stopwork  contrivance  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  motion  of  the  clockwork.     The  electric 
nattery    consists     of   ordinary  L^clanch6  cells.      In    the    distant 
apparatus  there  is  a  train  of  wheels  which  can  be  set  in  motion  by 
an  electro-magnet.     This  arrangement  is  called  electro-sympathetic 
clockwork.    The  largest  wheel  is  placed  in  front  of  the  dial  of  the 
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aneroid,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  indicating  hand. 
Attached  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  hand  called  the  "fidse*'* 
hand^  with  a  platinum  point  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  come ' 
in  contact  with  another  platinum  point  on  the  real  hand  of  the 
aneroid  when  the  wheels  revolve.  By  an  electro-magnetic  arrange- 
ment the  whole  train  of  wheels  can  revolve  backwards  so  as  to  bring 
the  false  hand  back  to  the  zero  on  the  scale  of  the  aneroid. 

To  find  the  exact  reading  of  the  aneroid  at  the  distant  station, 
the  hand  on  the  dial  of  the  "  home  "  instrument  is  set  on  the  zero 
dial,  and  the  pendulum  put  into  motion.  This  transmits  currents 
through  the  cable  to  the  electro-magnet  in  the  "  distant "  instru- 
ment, causing  the  system  of  wheels  to  revolve  and  the  false  hand 
to  start  from  the  zero  of  the  scale  synchronously  with  the  hand  on 
the  dial  of  the  "  home  '*  station.  The  hand  continues  to  move  until 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  real  hand  of  the  aneroid,  when  a 
isecoud  electrical  circuit  is  closed,  and  a  current  passes  through  the 
electro-magnet  in  the  "  home  "  instrument,  which  instantly  stops 
the  motion  of  the  clockwork.  The  same  current  passes  to  the 
electro-magnet  in  the  ^* distant"  instrument.  This  causes  the 
wheels  to  revolve  backwards,  bringing  the  false  hand  back  to  the 
zero  of  the  scale  to  be  ready  for  another  reading.  Since  the  position 
of  the  real  hand  of  the  aneroid  determines  the  motion  of  the  false 
hand,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  latter  the  motion  of  the  hand 
in  the  **  home  "  instrument  (which  was  moving  synchronously  with 
the  false  hand  in  the  distant  instrument),  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  hand  at  the  home  station  points  to  the  exact  division  of  the  scale 
of  the  dial  in  the  "  distant  instrument.  The  mechanism  of  the 
latter  remains  out  of  gear  until  the  current  is  transmitted  again 
from  the  "  home  "  instrument. 

In  the  instrument  shown,  the  dial  of  the  aneroid  was  divided  from 
27  to  31  inches,  and  the  false  hand  moved  forward  '005  inches  at 
each  current  transmitted  through  the  driving  electro-magnet,  the 
hand  moving  in  a  series  of  jumps  until  it  came  into  contact  with  the 
real  hand  of  the  aneroid.  The  reading  of  the  distant  barometer  is 
thus  obtained  within  an  error  of  '005  inches.  The  instrument 
shown  has  worked  through  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Murday  suggested  that  the  readings  of  the  distant  aneroid,  or 
other  instrument,  could  be  automatically  received  and  recorded  on  a 
revolving  drum  every  hour  or  so,  thus  requiring  no  personal  atten- 
tion beyond  the  winding  of  the  clock  once  a  week,  the  replacement 
of  diagrams  on  the  recording  drum,  and  the  recharging  of  cells  twice 
a  year.  The  distant  portion  of  the  instrument  when  once  placed 
into  position  may  remain  untouched  for  years. 

Mr.  Murday  also  suggests  that  his  invention  might  well  be  em- 
ployed in  takinff  ocean  temperatures.  The  case  containing  the 
thermometer  or  distant  part  of  the  apparatus  could  be  lowered  to 
any  depth,  and  the  temperature  read  without  bringing  the  thermo- 
meter up  to  the  surface  until  the  whole  series  of  observations  were 
taken. 
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^    Another  very  interesting  piece  of  apparatus  at  the  same  exhibition 
/was  a  model,  showing  the  formation  of  ocean  currents,  designed  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden.     This  model  was  made  for  lecture  purposes, 
and  showed  how  nearly  all  oceanic  water  movements  are  determined 
by  the  direction  of  winds  and  the  form  of  coasts.    The  apparatus,  as 
«t  present  planned,  does  not  attempt  to  givQ  results  ensuing  on 
differences  of  temperature  or  rotational  velocity,  but  simply  shows 
the  connection  between  prevalent  winds  and  oceanic  circulation. 
-It  is  as  simple  as  instructive,  and  the  experiments  with  the  well- 
known  so-called  Gulf  Stream   are  full  of  interest   to  a   British 
spectator.     The  model  is  practically  a  map  of  the  Atlantic  and 
neighbouring  land  on  Mercator's  projection.     The  continents  and 
large  islands  are  wood  coated  with  waterproof  varnish,  the  smaller 
islands  scraps  of  metal  or  pins  fixed  in  the  board  basis  of  the  whole. 
The  land  lies  half  an  inch  above  the  sea-beds  in  a  shallow  tray. 
This  tray  is  filled  up  with  water  till  the  seas  represented  by  the 
liquid  are  level  with  the  land,  and  lycopodiura  powder  is  scattered 
on  their  surface,  so  that  the  direction  of  any  water  movement  is 
Tendered  clearly  visible.     Under  the  tray  is  a  wind  chest  worked  by 
^e-foot,  and  in  connection  are  a  number  of  small  tubes  projecting 
^through  the  continents,  and  bent  so  as  to  deliver  air  over  the  surface 
•of  the  water.     These  air  jets  are  so  placed  as  to  represent  the  actual 
-air  circulation  as  shown  in  a  chart  of  the  prevalent  winds  of  the 
.year.     The  air  jets  representing-  strong  and  persisting  trades  open 
on  to  the  water,  while  those  representing  the  uncertain  winds  of 
northern  latitudes  are  allowed  to  disperse  to  some  extent  before 
reaching  its  surface.     The  great  equatorial  currents,   the   return 
stream,  and  the  northward  stream  by  Greenland  are  amongst  those 
shown,  and  when  a  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  lifted  from 
the  model  forming  a  canal  to  a  scale  representing  some  twenty  miles 
in  width,  the  direction  of  the  return  current  is  not  altered  as  far  as 
concerns  the  North  Atlantic,  only  some  of  the  return  stream  round 
the  Mosquito  Bay  and  Gulf  of  Darien  escaping  into  the  Pacific. 
But  when  a  large  part  of  Central  America  is  lifted  out,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  tropical  water  passes  through  the  opening,  drawing 
down  the  cold  currents  from  Baflin's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Azores  and  the  Canarv  Isles. 

Automatic    Fire-damp    Detectors. — Mr.    Pitkin    has    lately 

worked  out,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Niblett,  an  invention  whicli 

.is  intended  to  lessen  the  dangers  to  which  coal-miners  are  exposed. 

It  is  important  that  the  miner  should  have  in  connection  with  his 

safety-lamp  a  ready  means  of  knowing  the  presence  of  inflammable 

gases  in  aangerous  quantities.     Mr.  Swan,  who  has  given  a  grfla": 

•deal  of  attention  to  the  development  of  portable  and  self-contained 

electric  mining  lamps,  has  included  a  gas  detector  as  an  essential 

portion  of  the  apparatus.     But  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 

automatic  in  its  action,  the  miner  having  to  leave  off  working  to 

•manipulate  the  apparatus,  if  he  wants  to  investigate  the  conditi(m  of 

'the  air   in  the  working.     Mr.  Pitkin  and  his  coadjutor  provide  a 
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detector  that  is  automatic,  and  which  can  also  be  easily  applied  to  a 
portable  electric  lamp.  Its  action  depends  upon  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  metal  platinum,  which  causes  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  other  combustible  gases ;  a  clean  surface  of 
platinum  brings  about  this  phenomenon :  if  the  platinum  is  spongy 
the  action  is  greater,  and  if  the  platinum  is  in  the  extremely  divided 
form  called  platinum  black,  it  is  very  intense. 

In  the  instrument  there  are  two  thermometers,  one  of  which, 
being  of  the  usual  form,  gives  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  bulb ;  the  other  has  its  bulb 
coated  with  the  finely  divided  platinum,  so  that  it  may  cause  the 
oxygen  and  inflammable  gas  to  combine,  the  effect  being  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  and  consequent  rising  of  the  mercury.  But  a  doubt 
has  been  raised,  and  with  reason,  whether  the  heat  developed  in  the 
platinum  by  the  chemical  action  of  combination  might  not  get 
beyond  the  bounds  intended,  and  be  the  determining  point  of  an 
explosion.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  detector  would  be  a  fresh 
danger  m  the  hands  of  the  miner. 

Ice  Microbes. — To  indulge  in  ice  is  a  pretty  general  habit  in 
the  dog-days.  It  may,  however,  be  a  very  dangerous  one.  It  is 
impossible  to  filter  ice  like  water,  though  it  often  sorely  needs  such 
cleansing.  Ice  brought  straight  from  the  melting  glacier  would  be 
pure,  but  if  it  is  the  product  of  rivers  it  will  contain  the  same  im- 
purities as  its  source.  The  bacillus  of  typhoid  has  been  found 
flourishing  in  river  ice,  as  such  an  intruder  resists  the  temperature 
of  the  freezing  point.  Artificial  ice,  if  it  is  made  from  impure  water 
will  also  contain  the  germs  of  disease  ;  therefore,  to  be  perfectly  sure 
of  the  quality  of  one's  ice,  it  is  necessary  to  see  its  source  passed 
through  a  reliable  filter. 
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Capabilities  of  the  Sahara. — A  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
Schlichter,  the  well-known  geologist,  at  the  London  Section  of  the 
German  Colonial  Society,  treated  of  the  "  Sahara  Desert,  and  its 
importance  for  the  culture  and  development  of  Africa,"  The  old 
idea  of  this  great  tract  as  an  absolutely  waterless  expanse  requires  to 
be  considerably  modified  in  the  light  of  recent  knowledge,  and  the 
lecturer  dwelt  on  the  conditions  of  the  existing  water  supply.  The 
date-palm,  which  lives,  according  to  the  proverb,  **  with  its  feet  in  the 
water  and  its  head  in  the  fire,"  is  the  great  vivifier  of  the  desert,  and 
its  growth  is  almost  solely  dependent  on  irrigation.    Of  the  caravan 
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routes,  exhaustively  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  most  recent 
maps^  four  were  descrioed  as  of  paramount  importance — (1)  The 
route  Morocco-Araun-Mabruk-Timbaktu  ;  (2)  Tripoli-Gnadames- 
Ghat  Lake  Tchad,  leading  to  the  prosperous  Haussa  States,  Sokoto, 
and  Kano ;  (3)  Tripoli-Fezzan-Kanar-Bilana,  direct  to  Lake  Tchad, 
generally  followed  by  Europeans,  both  because  the  shortest,  and  be- 
cause it  leads  to  the  Empire  of  Bournu,  where  they  have  been  always 
well  received ;  (4)  the  extreme  eastern  route  from  Benghazi  by  way 
of  Wadschila  and  the  oasis  of  Kusra  to  Wadai,  which  has  never 
yet  been  traversed  throughout  by  any  European  traveller.  The 
population  and  commercial  products  of  the  Sahara  were  described  by 
Dr.  Schlichter,  who  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Desert  route  to 
the  interior  of  Africa  as  an  alternative  to  those  of  Zanzibar  and  the 
Congo.  He  claimed  for  it  superior  sanitary  conditions,  and  pointed 
out  one  undoubted  advantage  which  it  has  in  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stituting camel- transport  for  human  porterage,  the  most  expensive 
and  impracticable  of  all  forms  of  carriage.  Scarcity  of  water  and 
extreme  heat  have,  on  the  other  hand^  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
counterbalancing  drawbacks. 

Shifting  of  the  Coast  Line  in  South  Italy. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Athenceum  gives,  on  April  20,  1889,  the  following  extract 
from  a  report  on  recent  changes  of  level  along  the  Campanian 
Coast : 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  at  Gaeta  are  the  work  of  man.  The 
great  absorption  of  Serapo,  where  formerly  existed  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  is  not  due  probably  to  the  sea.  The  action  of  the  Garigliano  with- 
draws the  water  slowly  from  Gaeta  to  Formia,  where  the  sea  reasserts  itself. 
Bemains  of  Eoman  buildings  are  now  100  metres  in  the  sea,  the  water  having 
gained  1*50  metres  in  depth.  Near  Mondragone  rose  the  ancient  Sinnessa* 
the  ruins  of  which,  once  washed  by  the  waves,  are  now  30  metres  inland ; 
the  plain  between  Sinnessa  and  Minturno,  which  measures  15  kilometres, 
is  buried.  At  Minturno  on  the  Liris,  the  Komans  had  a  port  much  fre- 
qnented.  The  Roman  Senate  collected  men  there  for  the  second  Punic  War ; 
the  port  of  Minturno  has  now  disappeared.  A  tower  built  in  988  on  the 
shore  is  now  100  metres  distant  from  it.  At  Pozzuoli  the  sea  is  gaining  on 
the  land.  The  municipality  has  been  obliged  for  the  second  time  to  raise  the 
hanchino  of  the  port  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  square  of  Maria 
delle  Grazie.  The  ground  has  had  a  tendency  to  sink  since  the  earthquake  of 
1538,  which  threw  up  Monte  Nuovo.  The  oldest  inhabitants  remember  the 
time  when  they  went  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini  easily  by  land  ;  now 
they  go  in  a  boat,  there  being  water  to  the  depth  of  1-30  metres.  At  Naples, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sea  has  retired.  The  ancient  harbour,  dating  from  Titus, 
reached  the  University,  this  is  now  distant  from  it  350  metres  with  an 
elevation  of  9  metres.  In  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  vessels  took  shelter  in 
the  bay  on  which  stands  Castelnuovo.  In  1300  the  port  was  so  full  of  lapilli 
and  arena  as  to  render  this  impossible.  From  Torre  del  Greco  the  lava 
resists  the  sea,  but  where  the  sea  does  not  encounter  the  lava  it  wastes  or 
corrodes  the  beach.  Before  the  eruption  of  1579  the  sea  occupied  the  level 
ground  between  Vesuvius  and  the  mountains  of  the  valley  of  the  Sarno,  about 
12  kilometres  in  length  and  10  in  depth.  The  average  elevation  of  the 
land  is  now  from  10  to  15  metres.  At  Yico  Equense  (half-way  between 
Castellammare  and  Sorrento),  the  tradition  is  that  between  Cape  Orlando 
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and  Cape  Sculola  there  once  rose  Equa,  vvhicli  an  earthquake  destroyed  and 
the  sea  swallowed  up.  At  Salerno  the  sea  washed  the  walls ;  at  Amalfi,  in 
1343,  the  sea  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  shore,  but  the  latter  is  now  advaac-^ 
ing.  The  ancient  Sapri  shows  its  Roman  remains  covered  by  water,  .Imt 
lower  down  the  shore  is  gradually  encroaching  on  the  sea.  Around  the 
island  of  Capri  there  are  rich  and  abundant  remains  of  Roman  splendour, 'but 
these  are  all  under  water.  On  the  heights,  however,  there  are  remains  of 
magnificent  palaces  of  the  emperors. 

The  three  beautiful  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzaoli 
furnish  a  curious  index  of  the  local  changes  of  level  in  the  volcanic 
soil  on  which  thev  stand,  as  they  bear  traces,  in  a  belt  of  perfora- 
tions produced  by  a  marine  boring  worm  about  twenty  feet  above 
their  pedestals,  of  havinjj^  been  once  submerg*ed  to  that  heiffht. 
The  soil  then  rose  again,  lifting  them  to  nearly  their  original  level, 
and  is  now  again,  as  the  above  letter  shows,  gradually  sinking. 

Mr.  Stanley's  Letters. — The  hardships  suffered  by  the  Congo 
Expedition  are  fully  detailed  in  letters  from  Stanley  to  Major 
Barttelot,  dated  respectively  September  18,  1887,  and  February 
14,  1888.  In  struggling  through  the  uninhabited  forest  district 
of  Manyuema  previous  to  the  latter  date,  they  had  for  twelve  days 
been  compelled  to  live  on  wild  fruits  and  fungi,  and  had  lost  twenty- 
two  men  by  desertion,  while  the  remainder  were  reduced  to  skeletons 
by  starvation.  A  detached  exploring  party  suffered  still  more 
severely,  as  its  original  number  of  fifty-two  was  reduced  to  fifteen  by 
death  and  desertion.  This  forest  is  the  same  traversed  by  Living- 
stone before  his  relief  by  Stanley,  and  is  described  by  the  latter  in 
his  communication  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  as  "  probably 
the  most  extensive  forest  region  in  Africa,  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  tropical  forest  region  of  South  America."  The  difficulties 
experienced  in  penetrating  it  are  described  as  consisting 

of  creepers,  ranging  from  one-eighth  inch  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  sw^inging 
across  the  path  in  bowlines  or  loops,  sometimes  massed  and  twisted  together; 
also  of  a  low  dense  bush  occupying  the  sites  of  old  clearings,  which  had  to  be 
carved  through  before  a  p.issage  was  possible.  Where  years  had  elapsed 
«ince  the  clearings  had  been  abandoned,  we  found  a  young  forest,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  trees  choked  with  climbing  plants,  vegetable  creepers,  and 
tall  plants.  This  kind  had  to  be  tunnelled  through  before  an  inch  of  progress 
could  be  made. 

Geographical  Results   of  the  Expedition. — Mr.    Stanley's 
inarch  has  definitely  settled  the  courses  of  an  important  affluent  of 
the  Congo  and  its  tributaries ;  has  defined  the  limits  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  found  that  it  is  rapidly  receding  owing  to  the  wearing 
away  of  the  reefs  in  the  Nile;  has  all  but  established  the  existence 
of  a  separate  lake  to  the  south,  the  same  discovered  by  him  on  his 
journey  across  Africa,  whose  outlet  will  probably  be  found  to  be  by 
the  Congo  and  not  by  the  Nile;  and  has  sighted  a  great  snow- 
mountain,  rivalling  Kilima-njaro,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
his  standpoint  near  the  west  shore  of  Albert  Nyanza.     It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  native  attendants  as  covered  with  salt, 
and  seems  to  be  called  Ruwenzori^  but  whether  it  was  identical  with 
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Mount  Gordon  Bennett  he  could  not  absolutely  pronounce.  The 
natural  trade  outlet  for  the  region  round  the  Albert  Nyanza  would 
seemi  to  be,  from  his  observations,  not  by  the  Aruwimi,  with  ita 
numerous  rapids  and  impenetrable  forests,  but  by  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  British  East  Africa. 

Diminutive  Races. — He  regards  the  country  between  the  Albert 
Nyanza  and  the  lake   discovered  by   him  in  18?6  as  promising 
curious  ethnological  discoveries. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  forests  and  valleys  of  the  Ituri  are  (he  says) 
undoubted  cannibals.  Between  the  Nepoko  and  the  grass  land  the  dwarfs  are 
exceeding  numerous,  they  are  called  Wambiitti.  The  Pasha's  people  with  U3 
recognize  in  them  the  Tokki-tikki  further  north.  A  few  only  of  these  people 
are  to  be  found  south  of  the  Ituri.  I  suppose  we  saw  about  150  forest 
villages  and  camps  of  the  Wambutti.  They  are  a  venomous,  cowardly,  and 
thievish  race,  very  expert  with  their  arrows,  as  we  found  to  our  cost. 

They  are  evidently  identical  with  Schweinfurth's  Akka,  and  are 
doubtless,  like  the  bushmen  of  South  Africa,  the  remnant  of  a  primi- 
tive race  doomed  to  speedy  extermination.  The  poison  used  tor  the 
arrows  of  some  of  the  tribes  passed  through  by  tlie  expedition  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  the  bodies  of  red  ants  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder. 

Later  News  of  the  Expedition. — Telegrams  from  Zanzibar  of 
June  12  announce  Stanley's  arrival  at  Ururi,  on  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  on  December  2,  1888,  having  had 
many  losses  from  sickness  and  starvation.  Emin  Pasha  was  nfteen 
days'  journey  farther  to  the  north,  but  also  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  Stanley  had  again  left  Ururi  in  order  to  rejoin  him. 

Land  Rush  in  Oklahoma. — One  of  the  most  picturesque 
incidents  of  American  frontier  settlement  was  the  celebrated 
Oklahoma  Boom,  which  proved  as  ephemeral  as  it  was  sudden. 
This  territory,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Reserve,  and  consequently  closed 
to  white  colonization,  had  been  an  object  of  illegal  enterprise  since 
the  autumn  of  1878,  when  a  man  of  the  name  of  Payne  formed  a 
company,  and  commenced  an  agitation  on  the  Kansas  border  for 
its  occupation.  A  series  of  raids  then  took  place,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  troops  to  expel  the  contraband  colonists.  In  May 
1884  Payne  got  together  a  sufficiently  large  body,  consisting  of  600 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  defy  the  law  successfully  for  a  time. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Rock  Falls,  opened  a  drug  store  with  a 
licence  to  sell  liquor,  a  provision  store,  a  schoolhouse,  a  printing 
office  and  a  newspaper,  imported  a  parson  colonist,  and  established 
regular  religious  services.  A  three  months'  existence  was  enjoyed 
by  this  settlement,  as  it  was  not  till  August  that  sufficient  troops 
were  collected  to  expel  the  adventurers. 

Oklahoma  next  became  a  political  question,  and  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  lands  by  the  State  was  proposed  in  Congress.  This 
having  been  done,  a  proclamation  by  the  President  announced  that 
the  new  territory  would  be  thrown  open  for  settlement  on  April 
23  of  the  present  year,  possession  going  by  priority  of  occupation. 
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possess  a  very  distinct  and  remarkable  cbaracter.  The  vaist  nebular 
branches  diverging  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclear  group  of  bright 
stars  known  as  the  '^  trapezium  "  are  seen  in  it  to  curve  graduaMy 
together  as  they  ascend,  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  analogy 
(pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ranyard  in  Knowledge  for  May)  with  the 
so-called  **  synclinal  structures  *'  visible  in  many  eclipse-photographs 
of  the  sun's  corona.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  effects  are 
not  in  both  cases  produced  by  the  action  of  similar  forces.  Additional 
probability  is  lent  to  this  inference  by  the  presence,  spectroscopically 
detected  by  Dr.  Copeland,  of  the  solar  element  "helium"  amon'jt 
the  constituents  of  this  problematical  object.  Helium  has  been 
plausibly  supposed  to  be  an  etherealized  form  of  hydrogen ;  it  is- 
terrestrially  unknown,  and  occurs  only  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
sun's  surroundings,  as  well  as  in  the  blazing  atmospheres  of  a  fevr 
"gaseous"  stars.  If  it  be  correctly  described  as  a  product  of  the 
dissociation  of  hydrogen,  an  enormously  high  temperature  must  be 
indispensable  to  its  development.  But  we  have  lately  been  taught 
to  regard  the  nebulae  as  standing  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  celestial  temperatures.  Mr.  Lockyer's  meteoric  hypothesis — so 
tempting  from  its  claims  to  unify  phenomena  and  expound  analogies 
— depends  wholly  on  the  assumption,  for  such  bodies,  of  a  low  heat- 
status.  His  identification,  however,  of  the  ray  of  green  light 
characterizing  the  spectra  of  all  gaseous  nebulae  with  a  line  emitted 
in  the  laboratory  by  "  cool "  magnesium,  is  no  longer  admissible. 
In  a  profoundly  interesting  joint  paper,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  May  2,  1889,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins  show  conclusively 
that  magnesium  is  not  the  originating  substance  of  the  line  in 
question.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  meteoric  theory  of  nebular 
constitution,  and  leaves  us  without  any  other  to  take  its  place. 
However,  those  advances  towards  truth  which  bring  home  to  us 
our  profound  ignorance  are  not  among  the  least  valuable. 

Animal  Locomotion. — The  Zoopraxiscope. — One  wonders 
whether  it  was  by  coincidence  or  design  that  Mr.  Muybridge  fixed 
upon  the  current  year  to  take  London  audiences  by  storm  with  the 
exhibition  of  his  latest  photographic  achievements.  Whichever  of 
these  two  elements  in  human  affairs  brought  about  the  event,  it 
could  not  have  occurred  at  a  more  appropriate  moment  than  in  this 
fiftieth  year  of  photographic  development.  Mr.  Muybridge  has 
given  his  attention  for  some  time  past  to  the  elaboration  of  instan- 
taneous photography,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  may  be  said  to 
be  a  new  and  invaluable  instrument  of  scientific  research.  Mr. 
Muybridge  is  an  American  citizen  who  appears  to  have  won  the 
reputation  of  being  a  skilful  professional  photographer  before  he  took 
up  the  special  branch  which  has  secured  him  European  fame.  It 
was  in  18?2  that  he  first  photographed  a  horse  trotting  at  full  speed, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  results  would  throw  new  light  upon  its 
movements;  and  settle  the  controversy  amongst  horsemen  whether 
at  any  moment  all  the  feet  of  the  horse  are  off  the  ground. 
A  few  years  later  Mr.  Muybridge  resolved  to  pursue  further  th'ese 
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investigutions  in  the  consecutive  phases  of  animal  locomotion,  and 
ooiii(^ived  the  idea  of  employing  numbers  of  cameras,  arranged  side 
by  side  parallel  to  the  track  along  which  the  horse  was  to  be  ridden. 
A  remarlcable  feature  in  this  arrangement  was  the  exposing  of  the 
<3amera  by  the  horse  itself  as  it  walked,  trotted,  or  galloped  past  the 
ekmera  battery.  The  shutter  of  each  camera  was  adjusted  so  that 
it  6ould  be  let  go  by  the  pulling  of  a  string  :  the  string  connected 
with  the  shutters  was  placed  across  the  path  of  the  horse,  and  was 
Consequently  broken  in  the  course  of  its  transit.  Thus  the  animal 
was  photographed  in  a  succession  of  phases  of  motion,  at  a  distance 
space  of  about  14  inches  and  a  time  space  of  about  t^V  ^^  ^  second. 
When  these  photographs  first  made  their  appearance,  every  one  was 
struck  by  the  diflference  between  the  various  attitudes  presented  and 
what  has  become  conventional  in  art,  proving  that  the  eye  does  not 
see  the  individual  movements,  but  only  a  general  effect  of  a  variety. 
On  this  account  Mr.  Muybridge  claims  for  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy the  function  of  redeeming  art  from  a  conventionality  that  is 
foil  of  errors.  It  is  to  be  an  eye  educator.  But  such  a  proposition 
as  this  evokes  the  difficult  question  how  reality  and  impression  are 
to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  one  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  other ;  and  if 
our  young  artists  are  to  be  trained  by  studying  what  the  eye  never 
sees,  will  not  the  next  generation  paint  pictures  that  are  simply  the 
analysis  of  certain  movements  instead  of  their  synthesis  ?  But, 
putting  aside  artistic  considerations,  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has 
pointed  out  that  the  discrepancy  between  instantaneous  photographs 
and  conventional  representation  is  of  deep  psychological  interest 
as  to  the  connection  between  the  "  sun  picture  "  and  the  "  brain 
picture." 

Mr.  Muybridge  first  exhibited  his  photographs  in  Europe  in  1882. 
He  received  encouragement  in  the  high  places  of  science  and  art 
both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  and  lectured  on  the  subject  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
South  Kensington  Art  Schools. 

In  pursuing  these  researches  still  forther,  Mr.  Muybridge  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  most  distinguished  original 
investigators,  who  often,  from  want  of  funds,  have  had  to  struggle 
with  scanty  appliances.  lie  has  produced  his  latest  specimens  at  the 
expense  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  placed  £6000  at  his 
disposal  on  the  condition  that  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
photographs  should  go  to  repay  this  sum.  Mr.  Muybridge  has 
certainly  done  his  part  to  meet  this  exceptional  liberality,  and  on 
his  second  visit  to  Europe  this  year  shows  us  not  only  the  phases  of 
the  movements  of  horses,  but  of  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 
He  has  with  him  a  set  of  500  plates,  embodying  men,  women,  and 
children  in  different  phases  of  motion ;  there  are  also  several  studies 
df  the  movements  of  asses,  mules,  oxen,  elephants,  and  other 
animals. 

■  Whenever  Mr.  Muybridge  has  lectured  in  public  he  has  thrown 
«he  photographs  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a  projection  lantern, 
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or  distress.  There  seems  some  analogy  with  the  rites  of  Baal  ift 
Syria,  as  described  in  Scripture,  when  his  priests  cut  and  gashed 
themselves  with  knives  while  dancing  round  the  altar,  being  unable 
to  ignite  their  sacrifice  in  presence  of  the  prophet. 

British  Beohuana  Ijand. — The  report  of  the  Acting- Adminis- 
trator as  to  the  progress  of  the  colony  during  the  third  year  of  it» 
existence  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Crime,  of  which  theft  of 
stock  is  the  general  form,  has  notably  decreased,  notwithstanding- 
the  difficulty  created  in  dealing  with  it  by  the  absence  of  an  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  with  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  Contraband 
sale  of  liquor  is  still  more  common  than  might  be  desired,  as  neither 
the  natives  nor  the  native  police  will  give  any  help  to  the  enforce-- 
ment  of  the  law  against  it. 

The  territory  here  in  question  has  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles/ 
but  is  very  thinly  populated,  and  for  two-thirds  of  its  extent  altogether 
without  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  atmosphere  gene- 
rally dry  but  purified  by  occasional  winds  and  rains,  hence  the 
disease  prevailing  in  some  of  the  large  towns  is  ascribed  to  native 
neglect  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Its  agricultural  capabilities 
are  little  developed,  as  English  and  Dutch  farmers  alike  prefer  to 
make  a  living  by  transport-riding  rather  than  by  cultivating"  their 
land.  Native  improvidence  makes  speculation  in  corn  a  lucrative 
business,  as  the  producers,  impatient  to  realize  their  profit,  sell  it 
when  it  is  cheapest  in  order  to  buy  it  back  from  the  dealers  at  an 
enhanced  price  some  months  later.  The  colony  as  yet  does  not  pay 
its  way,  the  total  revenue  receipts  for  six  months,  estimated  at 
£8588,  having  fallen  short  of  the  expenditure  by  more  than  £20,000. 
The  European  element  is  gaining  steadily  on  the  native  population, 
which  will  necessarily  tend  to  the  development  of  the  economical 
resources  of  the  country.  The  importance  of  the  latter  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  principal  trade  route  of  the  interior,  that  lead- 
ing north  to  the  Zambesi,  passes  through  it,  and  that  without  its 
annexation  its  occupation  by  freebooters  from  the  Transvaal  would 
have  cut  off  the  Cape  Colony  from  this  line  of  communincation. — 
(Tm^5,  April  20,  1889.) 

Agriculture  in  Worth  China. — A  recent  report  from  the 
American  Minister  to  Pekin  gives  some  details  of  the  rural  husbandry 
of  Northern  China.  Agriculture,  like  all  other  sciences,  has  made 
no  advance  for  centuries,  and  the  principles  of  rotation  of  crops,  and 
adaptation  of  soil  to  particular  forms  of  produce,  are  still  unknown, 
while  the  implements  in  use  are  of  the  most  primitive  description. 
Minute  attention  to  detail  supplies  the  absence  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  the  care  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  fields  is  like  that 
bestowed  on  a  garden.  The  croj),  incessantly  watched  and  tended 
during  its  growth,  is  gathered  by  hand  with  such  completeness  that 
not  a  leaf  or  straw  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  grain  is  threshed  with 
the  flail  or  by  a  roller  drawn  by  a  donkey  and  winnowed  by  tossing 
in  the  air.  Manure  and  irrigation  are  the  great  adjuncts  of  Chinese 
agriculture,  all  imaginable  refuse  being  utilized  for  the  former,  and 
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the  latter  being  effected  not  only  by  the  canalization  of  sur&ce  water^ 
bat  by  the  digging  of  wells  and  distribution  of  their  supply  by  hand. 
'  The  implements,  all  of  local  hand  manufacture,  are  mainly  the 
plough,  hoe,  harrow,  rake,  and  stone  roller.  The  former  is  simply 
a  broad  blade  &stened  to  a  rough  handle,  cutting  a  furrow  never 
more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  drawn  by  the  most  miscellaneous 
t^ams,  frequently  man  and  beast  harnessed  together.  The  crops 
round  Peking  in  addition  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  are  principally  wheat^ 
barley,  buckwheat,  millet,  beans,  Indian  corn,  sesamum,  hemp,  rice, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  Wheat  is  planted  in  autumn  and  in  springs 
the  earlier  crop,  sown  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  October  and 
harvested  in  the  summer  solstice,  giving  the  better  yield,  both  as> 
to  quantity  and  quality.  The  seed,  of  which  about  130  pounds  is 
allowed  to  the  Lnglish  acre,  is  not  sown  broadcast,  but  m  furrows 
about  eighteen  inches  apart,  leaving  room  for  hoeing  and  an  interven-> 
ing  crop  of  vegetables  between.  Spring  wheat,  only  grown  when  the 
ground  has  not  been  ready  for  the  autumn  crop,  ripens  about  the 
same  time,  though  sown  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  April.  Various 
kinds  of  millet,  as  well  as  beans  and  Indian  corn,  are  grown  in  vast 
quantities,  both  for  human  and  animal  food.  Rice  ranks  with  silk 
and  tea  as  one  of  the  three  main  staples  of  Chinese  culture.  Although 
the  absence  of  statistics  excludes  definite  comparison,  it  is  thought 
that  from  his  more  careful  system  and  lavish  expenditure  of  labour 
the  Chinese  farmer  secures  a  larger  increase  on  his  seed  than  the 
average  yield  in  the  United  States,  though  the  practice  of  growing 
two  crops  on  the  same  ground  probably  leads  to  the  deterioration  of 
both.  China  is  essentially  a  treeless  country,  the  numerous  ceme- 
teries alone  being  planted,  but  the  Ydlow  Kiver  inundations  have 
attracted  attention  to  arboriculture,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  has  issued 
a  proclamation  requiring  the  officials  in  his  province  to  plant  trees 
in  certain  places,  and  advisin"^  the  people  to  do  so  as  well. 

The  Sukkur  Bridge. — The  Sukkar  Bridge  across  the  Indus^ 
recently  opened,  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Westwood  &  Baillie  of 
Poplar,  sent  out  in  pieces,  and  put  up  on  the  spot  within  sixteen 
months  after  its  arrival.  The  island  of  Bukkur,  between  the  opposite 
points  of  Sukkur  and  Rohri,  divides  the  bridge  into  two  parts. 
That  from  Sukkur  to  the  island,  consisting  of  three  spans,  the  longest 
271  feet,  is  composed  of  ordinary  girders,  and  has  been  completed 
since  March  1885.  The  more  remarkable  eng-ineerin^  feat  is  the 
bridge  from  Bukkur  to  Rohri,  generally  termed  the  Sukkur  Bridge. 
It  is  made  on  the  cantilever  principle,  and  has  a  length  of  790  feet 
From  each  side  projects  a  cantilever  of  310  feet,  and  the  connecting- 
link  is  supplied  by  a  girder  200  feet  in  length.  It  is  nearly  twenty 
years  since  such  a  bridge  was  seen  to  be  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  Indus  Valley  Railway,  and  the  recent  advance  of  communis 
cations  and  defensive  works  on  the  North-western  frontier  rendered 
its  construction  imperative. 

.   India  in  1887-88. — The  official  reports  on  the  Indian  provinces 
for  the  years  1887-88  include  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
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condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  Bengal.  It  appears  from  this  that 
in  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Provinces  the  inhabitants  are 
sufficiently  well-fed,  and  at  no  loss  for  subsistence.  This  relative 
prosperity,  however,  diminishes  westward,  and  ceases  on  reaching 
Behar.  Here,  though  the  middle  classes  and  larger  cultivators  are 
well-to-do,  those  who  depend  on  daily  labour,  numbering  about  40 
per  cent,  out  of  a  population  of  fifteen  millions,  earn  a  miserable 
livelihood.  The  system  of  early  marriages,  and  consequent  tendency 
of  the  population  to  increase  up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  subsistence, 
is  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  for  which  there  seems  no  remedy 
except  the  gradual  effect  of  education  in  altering  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

A  generally  favourable  season  throughout  Madras  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  half  a  million  acres  under  cultivation,  or  three  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  average  of  five  years  preceding  the  femine.  The 
prices  of  all  grains  fell,  while  wages  remained  stationary,  or  rose 
under  the  influence  of  increased  activity  in  various  forms  of  public 
works. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Bombay  cotton  industry  continued  un- 
abated, and  notwithstanding  a  large  increase  in  production,  there 
was  no  congestion  of  stocks,  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan  con- 
tinuing to  absorb  large  quantities  of  Bombay  goods.  The  number 
of  spindles  in  the  mills  worked  by  steam-power  increased  through- 
out the  Presidency,  including  the  native  States,  from  1,698,797  to 
1,779,220,  and  the  number  of  mills  in  Bombay  city  from  fifty  to 
fifty-five.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  1168  human  beings  were 
killed  by  snake  bites,  and  72  by  wild  animals,  while  300,000 
venomous  snakes  and  931  wild  beasts  were  destroyed  at  a  cost  to 
Government  of  11,658  rupees.  More  than  half  the  deaths  firom 
animals  were  caused  by  tigers,  panthers,  and  wolves,  of  which  the 
two  former  were  very  destructive  in  Khandesh,  and  the  latter  in 
Scinde. 

Hallway  Construction  in  China.  —  The  railway  between 
Tientsin  and  the  Kaiping  mines,  completed  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
is  now  open  for  traffic  throughout,  and  the  report  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Tientsin  gives  some  details  of  its  construction.  It  is  85 
miles  long,  and  cost  £4250  per  mile,  inclusive  of  eng^es  and 
rolling  stock,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  sum  spent  on  stations, 
wharves,  &c.  The  rails  have  come  from  Bolckow  &  Vaughan, 
with  the  exception  of  600  tons  of  light  rails  firom  Krupp.  Rollins 
stock  is  built  on  the  spot  from  iron  chiefly  purchased  in  England, 
a  saving  of  freight  on  bulky  cargoes  being  thus  effected,  and  the 
company  being  enabled  to  manufacture  in  conformity  with  local 
requirements.  The  passenger  cars,  of  teak,  steel-framed,  are  fifty- 
five  feet  long,  and  carry  more  than  100  people,  the  total  cost  of 
each  being  about  £550.  The  engines  are  English,  built  on  the 
American  principle,  the  best  suited  for  li]^ht  rails  on  rough  roads, 
all  save  one,  which  is  American  built,  and  though  twenty  per  cent, 
dearer  than  the  others,  is  found  to  beat  them  in  working  perform- 
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ance.  owing  to  more  perfect  adjustment  of  its  parts.  Steel  fire- 
boxes are  found  to  last  longer  and  give  less  trouble  than  copper 
ones,  though  the  engines  only  run  about  200  miles  without 
being  cooled  for  washing  out.  The  rails  used  are  of  Sandberg 
standard  sections,  forty-five  pounds,  sixty  pounds,  and  seventy  pounds 
per  yard  being  the  sizes  employed,  and  the  Consul  thinks  railmakers 
would  do  well  to  appoint  local  agents,  and  arrange  code  systems  to 
cheapen  telegraphing.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  railway 
extension  may  be  impending,  and  the  prolon^tion  of  the  existing 
line  to  Tungchow  near  Pekin  is  again  under  discussion,  having 
been  dropped  some  little  time  ago  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  conservative  party  in  the  capital. — {Times,  June  15,  1889.) 
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The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,    By  J.  A.  Froude.   London : 

Longmans.     1889. 

MR.   FROUDE'S  historical  romance   contains   a  geod  deal   of 
history  and  very  little  romance,  if  love  be  an  indispensable 
ingredient  of  that  class  of  fiction.     It  gives,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  striking  picture  of  Irish  society  in  the  last  century,  nor  has  any 
class  of  the  nation  he  portrays  cause  for  pride  in  his  delineation. 
The  ineptitude  of  temporizing  English  statesmanship,  the  corruption 
of  Dublin  oflScialism,  and  the  self-seeking  cowardice  of  the  country 
gentry  are  depicted  with  no  less  stinging  satire  than  the  slovenly 
savagery  of  the  lower  classes.     The  only  character  with  a  redeem- 
ing virtue  is  an  English  officer.  Colonel  Goring,  whose  efforts  to- 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country   by  means  of  a  Protestant 
English  colony,  with  his  persecution  and  ultimate  death,  form  the 
subject  of  the  story.     The  rival  Chief  of  Dunboy,  whom  he  has 
dispossessed,  is  Murty  O^Sullivan,  heir  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
name,  but  driven  to  seek  service  as  a  proscribed  exile  under  the 
standards  of  foreign  sovereigns.     His  piratical  exploits  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  form  a  thrilling  chapter,  described  with  all  Mr. 
Fronde's  well-known  vividness  of  narrative.     His  character  is  less 
happily  drawn,  as  he  is  made  too  good  for  the  part  he  has  to  play, 
as  his  finale  is  the  murder  of  his  chief  opponent.     This  hero  was  a 
veritable  historical  personage,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
writer  could  remember  having  seen  his  head  blackening  on  the 
gates  of  Cork  to  which  it  was  affixed  as  that  of  a  traitor.     The  part 
of  Colonel  Goring  was  played  by  Captain  Puxley,  whose  descendants 
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still  Lave  a  large  interest  in  the  Berehaven  mines  first  worked  by 
him.  Some  of  the  most  ludicrous  incidents  in  Mr.  Froude's  delinea- 
tion of  Dublin  society  are  taken  from  contemporary  memoirs,  but 
are  not  perhaps  necessarily  true  on  that  account. 


Greifenstein.      By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     London : 

Macmillan  &  Co.     1889. 

MR.  CRAWFORD  has  founded  his  fiction  on  a  plot  so  gruesome 
and  apparently  improbable  that  one  is  fain  to  believe  the 
assertion  in  the  first  volume  that  it  is  based  on  fact.  If  his  object 
be,  like  the  fat  boy  in  ^*  Pickwick,"  to  make  the  reader's  "flesh  creep," 
he  certainly  has  attained  it  in  the  accumulation  of  horrors  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  volume.  There  is,  however,  something  in- 
artistic in  the  way  the  climax  is  hurried  on,  and  in  the  unredeemed 
savagery  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy.  The  hero,  Greif  von 
Greifenstein,  is,  however,  a  pleasant  picture  of  ingenuous  youth,  and 
his  half-brother.  Rex,  a  strikingly  conceived  character.  We  can 
scarcely  say  as  much  for  Hilda,  the  heroine,  whose  strength  of  purpose 
is  rather  of  a  masculine  than  feminine  type.  Nor  does  the  author 
appear  very  familiar  with  the  etiquettes  of  German  courtship,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  solemn  betrothal,  almost  as  binding  as  a  marriage, 
giving  the  lady  the  title  of  '*  Braut,"  and  the  right  to  her  future 
husband's  name  with  the  addition  *'  verlobt,"  would  have  preceded 
the  final  tying  of  the  knot.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  German 
newspaper  without  seeing  the  announcements  of  betrothals  as  formally 
inserted  as  actual  marriages,  and  they  are  occasionally  even  adver- 
tised in  the  first  page  of  the  Times.  In  his  description  of  German 
student  life,  Mr.  Craw^ford  is  evidently  on  more  familiar  ground, 
and  his  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  prevailing  at  a  uni- 
versity, which  may  probably  be  identified  with  that  of  Bonn-on-the- 
Rhine,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  curious  phase  of  existence.  Those 
scientific  duels,  whose  results  are  to  be  seen  on  many  a  scarred  face 
of  Teutonic  manhood,  are  described  with  a  precision  of  detail  which 
will  be  new  and  curious  to  many  readers. 


The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove,     By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 

London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     1889. 

EACH  new  work  of  the  author  who  writes  under  the  above  name 
calls  forth  a  fresh  sensation  of  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
versatility  which  can  invest  the  scenery  and  people  of  the  Tennessee 
highlands  with  a  perennial  charm.  Tihe  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
compelled  to  ask  himself  if  this  limitation  of  rano^e  must  not  even- 
tually stunt  powers  of  production,  which  should  be  as  yet  only  in 
their  earliest  maturity.  Will  the  creative  faculty  not  weary  or  wear 
out  sooner  than  it  might  do  were  a  larger  area  opened  up  to  its 
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possibilities  of  future  developmeDt  ?     At  present  there  is  no  sign  of 
diminution  of  vigour  or  freshness,  and  the  group  of  characters  of 
which  "  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove  "  is  the  central  figure  is 
portrayed  with   the   same   incisive   distinctiveness   and  humorous 
appreciation  of  the  hidden  springs  of  action  so  conspicuous  in  the 
author's  earlier  works.     If  we  have  neither  the  visionary  charm  of 
•^^In  the  Clouds,"  nor  the   spiritual  exaltation   touched  in  "The 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  we  have  perhaps  more 
brilliancy  in  incidental  episodes,  and  greater  subtlety  in  difterentia- 
tion  of  shades  of  character.     It  is  curious  that,  with  so  complete  a 
difference  in  local  setting  and  types  of  humanity,  the  writer  snould, 
in  some  of  her  poignant  touches  of  discrimination,  recall  the  author 
of  "  Adam  Bede,*'  though  her  semi-cynicism  is  softened  by  a  tender- 
ness of  sympathy  and  airy  grace  of  style  which  are  not  found  in  the 
elder  novelist    Her  sketches  of  feminine  rusticity  are  etched  with  a 
keenness  of  satiric  insight  that  calls  to  mind  the  immortal  Mrs. 
Poyser,  while  her  realizations  of  animal  and  infant  life  are  beyond 
even  those  of  the  great  delineator  of  rustic  manners  in  the  English 
Midlands. 


The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain,     By  H.  F.  Wood.     London  : 

Chatto  &  Windus.     1889. 

THE  detective  police  in  Paris  and  their  part  in  the  unravelment  of 
a  mysterious  crime  have  again  furnished  the  author  of  ^*  The 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard"  with  the  material  for   his   plot. 
The  leading  female  part  is  played  by  an  English  lady,  typical  ot  the 
class  known  as  professional  beauties,  and  exercising  a  fatal  influence 
over  all  who  come  within  her  sphere  by  the  spell  of  her  overpowering 
loveliness.     A  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  seems  for  a  time  to 
point  to  her  as  the  actual   murderess  of  the  solitary  Englishman, 
once  her  engaged  and  abandoned  lover,  by  whose  death  her  husband 
inherits  a  large  fortune.     The  really  guilty  parties  are,  however, 
brought  to  justice  in  the  end,  and  the  heroine  is  left  rehabilitated, 
so  far  as  the  actual  crime  is  concerned.     The  tale  is  enlivened  by 
much  brilliant  though  superficial  character  sketching,  and  by  in- 
cidental side-lights,  suggesting  rather  than  revealing  glimpses  of 
contemporary  life  and  manners.     The  Bohemians  and  Alsatians  of 
the  French  capital  furnish  the  favourite  types  of  the  author,  and  ho 
succeeds  in  limning  them  by  a  few  graphic  touches,  occasionally 
intensified  with  lurid  power.     The  career  of  the  murdered  English- 
man, with  its  opening  of  thwarted  passion  and  its  close  of  semi-insane 
fanaticism,  gives  a  tragical  background  to  the  story,  and,  as  an 
imaginative  conception,  entitles  the  author  to  a  higher  place  among 
writers  of  fiction  than  any  of  his  previous  work,  suggesting  powers 
which  should  produce  something  better  than  a  mere  romance  ol 
crime. 
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Dolly.    By  Justin  H.  MacCarthy.    London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.     1889. 

THIS  slight  but  graceful  story  is  properly  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  a  "  a  sketch.'*  The  plot  is  almost  non-existent,  the 
events  are  of  the  most  everyday  description,  and  only  the  subtle 
undertone  of  sentiment  pervading  its  pages  gives  interest  to  what 
would  be  otherwise  a  mere  transcript  from  commonplace  life.  The 
subject  is  essentially  modern,  as  the  half-hearted  lover,  who  only 
recognizes  the  nature  of  his  torpid  feelings  when  the  lady  who  is- 
their  object  is  about  to  be  appropriated  by  another,  would  not  have 
found  favour  as  a  hero  with  the  more  rooust  novelists  of  an  older 
generation.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  too,  that  happiness  so  easily 
missed  will  not  be  long  lamented,  and  that  very  profound  sympathy 
would  be  wasted  on  the  languid  regrets  of  the  tardy  wooer. 


The  Legacy  of  Cain.    By  Wilkie  Collins.     London  : 

Chatto  &  Windus.    1889. 

THE  practised  hand  of  the  author  shows  no  lack  of  its  old  skill  ia 
constructing  a  plot,  althouffh  signs  of  rude  and  careless  work- 
manship are  apparent  in  the  working  out  of  its  details.  The  funda- 
mental idea  is  a  good  one,  the  child  of  a  convicted  murderess  beings 
adopted  by  a  charitable  clergyman,  and  brought  up  with  his  own 
daughter,  while  the  secret  of  her  origin  is  carefully  concealed.  The 
theory  of  heredity  is  boldy  set  at  naught  by  the  development  of  the 
respectably  born  girl  into  a  heartless  and  unscrupulous  intriguer, 
while  the  child  of  the  criminal,  despite  a  murderous  impulse  in  a 
state  of  somnambulistic  trance,  grows  up  all  sweetness  and  amiability. 
Little  pains  is  taken  to  reconcile  the  incidents  arising  from  these 
complications  with  the  ordinary  tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the 
impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind  is  correspondingly  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  Lass  that  loved  a  Soldier,     By  G.  Manville  Penn. 
London :  Ward  &  Downey.     1889. 

fl^HE  author  has  constructed  an  exciting  tale  out  of  the  adventures 
I  of  a  young  man  of  good  birth  driven  to  enlist  by  harsh  treat- 
ment at  home.  There  is  a  further  complication  in  his  destiny  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  really  the  child  of  his  pseudo-parents,  but 
of  a  cousin  of  his  nominal  father's,  who  has  nad  him  stolen  in 
infancy  in  revenge  lor  a  love  disappointment.  The  chapter  of 
accidents  leads  to  his  entering  the  very  lancer  regiment  of  which 
his  real  but  unknown  father  is  colonel,  and  in  which  he  has  to 
undergo  a  savage  persecution  from  the  jealousy  of  his  comrades  and 
superiors.  He  not  only  distinguishes  him  sell  by  brilliant  feats  of 
horsemanship,  but  wins  the  aflTections  of  the  colonel's  adopted 
daughter,  whose  hand  is  the  prize  eagerly  striven  for  by  the  younger 
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officers  of  the  regiment.  His  adventures  under  these  circumstances 
are  thrillingly  narrated,  and  the  culminating  scene,  in  which  he  is 
led  out  to  be  shot  as  a  deserter,  and  the  method  and  manner  of  his 
escape,  are  given  with  real  tragic  power.  Of  course  his  true  parent- 
age is  revealed,  and  his  reinstatement  in  his  proper  rank  of  life 
enables  his  previously  hopeless  wooing  of  the  heroine  to  be  carried 
on  to  its  legitimate  'conclusion.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  opening  of 
so  interesting  a  story  should  be  marred  by  the  unnecessary  vulgarity 
•f  the  low  courtship  which  is  only  so  far  connected  with  the  subse- 
quent action  as  that  it  leads  to  the  degrading  marriage  of  the 
villain  and  the  triumph  of  his  rival  in  securing  the  hand  of  the 
kidy  they  are  both  competing  for. 


Derrick  Vav^han,  Novelist     By  Edna  Lyall.     London : 

Methuen  &  Co.     1889. 

THIS  tale,  like  the  author's  longer  works,  has  the  merit  of  teach- 
ing a  lesson  of  self-sacrifice  and  duty.  What  a  ghastly  respon- 
sibility is  thrown  upon  Derrick  Vaughan  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
€arly  manhood,  when  all  the  hopes  of  life  and  love  are  opening 
before  him,  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  one  whicli  to  his  conscientious  spirit  admits  of  neither 
^evasion  nor  postponement.  To  it  he  sacrifices  for  the  time  all  his 
present  and  his  future,  the  yet  unfulfilled  dreams  of  a  reciprocated 
attachment^  and  to  a  great  extent  the  promise  of  his  literary  career. 
A  comparatively  worthless  twin-brother  eclipses  and  supplants  him, 
not  only  with  his  lady-love,  but  in  his  inheritance,  and  the  burning 
of  a  cherished  manuscript  in  a  fit  of  malignant  wrath  by  the  object 
of  all  his  solicitude  fills  his  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflowing.  Hap- 
pily the  book  is  not  all  pitched  in  the  minor  key ;  deliverance  comes 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  happiness  and  success  are  in  the  end  the 
reward  of  virtue.  The  scale  of  the  work  does  not  admit  of  much 
elaboration  of  character,  but  that  of  the  hero  is  a  life-like  concep- 
tion portrayed  in  life-like  touches. 


The  Open  Door.    By  Blanche  Willis  Howard.     London  : 

Sampson  Low.     1889. 

THE  rare  power  of  creating  a  life-like  group  of  characters,  capable 
of  retaining  our  interest  by  force  of  sympathy  alone,  enables 
the  author  of  *^  Guenn  '*  to  dispense  with  the  stage  machinery  of 
^elaborately  contrived  plot.  The  whole  action  centres  round  the  in- 
valid couch  of  Hugo  von  Kronfels,  a  young  German  nobleman, 
crippled  by  an  accident  at  seven-and-twenty,  when  in  the  heyday  of 
jrouth  and  fortune.  The  analysis  of  his  character  and  mental  atti- 
tude is  fidl  of  power,  though  of  a  somewhat  morbid  kind,  and  it 
would  have  been  rendered  more  pleasing,  as  well  as  more  elevating, 
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if  some  influence  of  Christian  resig^nation  had  been  admitted  amon^- 
the  philosophical  arguments  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  expe- 
diency of  shortening  his  suflerings  by  suicide.  This  gloomy  study 
is,  however,  lightened  by  the  humorous  and  vivid  picture  of  the 
dowager  Countess  von  Kronfels,  with  her  impenetrable  selfishness^ 
her  incalculable  caprices,  her  tyrannical  temper,  and  her  perpetual 
search  for  the  imaginary  and  unattainable  friend  and  companion 
whose  sympathy  shall  fill  the  void  in  her  sensitive  soul.  She  in  her 
turn  has  her  tyrant  in  an  ill-conditioned  cur  on  whom  she  lavishes  the 
most  obsequious  idolatry,  and  whose  canine  malignities  are  made  a 
most  artistic  counterpoise  to  her  own. 

It  is  as  the  visitor  and  slave  of  this  despotic  dame  that  the 
heroine,  Gabrielle  von  Dohna,  a  fresh  and  unspoiled  girl-cousin^ 
appears  upon  the  scene  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  embittered  feel- 
ing behind  which  the  crippled  Count  tries  to  mask  all  the  unsatisfied 
cravings  of  his  nature.  We  will  not  say  that  such  an  attachment 
is  impossible  among  the  infinite  caprices  of  girlhood,  but  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  author's  art  to  have  made  it  seem  credible  iu 
fiction,  -^sthetically,  we  think  the  situation  would  require  to  be 
saved  by  some  hint  or  promise  of  the  Count's  recovery,  but  of  this 
the  somewhat  abrupt  ending  gives  no  sign.  An  artistic  stonemason^ 
introduced  into  the  aristocratic  group,  is  a  successful  and  impressive 
delineation,  with  much  more  of  interest  than  is  generally  inspired  by 
the  clever  working-man  of  fiction.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Germany, 
and  the  secondary  characters  forming  the  fashionable  society  of 
a  small  capital  are  a  series  of  spirited  sketches. 


The  Reproach  of  Annesley.     By  Maxwell  Gray.     London: 

Kesran  Paul.    1889. 


'O' 


THAT  the  author  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Maxwell  Gray 
can  tell  a  story  with  considerable  vraisemblance  was  abundantly 
proved  in  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  and  the  same  faculty, 
makes  this  tale  readable  and  interesting  in  spite  of  many  violations  of 
probabilityandconsistency  of  character.  The  catastrophe  is  sufficiently 
led  up  to  by  previous  hints  as  to  the  latent  possibilities  in  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  it,  nor  is  there  anything  untrue  to  nature  in  the 
paroxysm  of  passion  on  his  part  which  precipitates  it.  His  subse- 
quent disappearance  and  eventual  resuscitation  are  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  ordinary  course  of  events  in  real  life.  But  the 
chief  artistic  blemish  of  the  book  is  the  cold-hearted  reserve  of  the 
heroine,  who,  on  very  slight  foundation,  is  ready  to  suspect  the  maa 
she  professes  to  love  of  homicide  or  murder,  crimes  which  even  an 
ordinary  acquaintance  should  have  made  her  believe  him  incapable 
of  Not  only  does  she  coldly  and  harshly  reject  him  on  this  ground^ 
but  she  accepts,  with  equal  readiness  and  absence  of  adequate  motive^, 
another  man  who  is  really  unworthy,  and  whom  she  does  not  love.' 
An  eventual  eclaircissement  shifting  the  blame  of  the  mystification 
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to  his  shoulders,  and  establishing  the  innocence  of  his  rival,  does 
not  reconcile  us  to  these  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  story,  as 
thej  leave  us  without  interest  in  what  ought  to  be  its  principal  per- 
sonage. The  repentance  of  the  criminal,  as  a  member  of  a  religious 
order,  is  narrated  with  considerable  sympathy  for  Catholic  institu- 
tions, though  we  believe  the  writer  is  not  himself  a  Catholic. 


The  Nether  World.  A  Novel.  By  George  Gissing,  Author  of 
*^ Demos,"  &c.  Three  vols.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
1889. 

"  rriHE  Nether  World  "  is  not,  as  the  hasty  reader  might  be  led  to 
_L  expect,  a  prose  version  of  an  "  Epic  of  Hades,"  but  a  picture 
of  life  m  Clerkenwell  Close  and  Shooter's  Gardens.  It  is  a  very 
melancholy  book,  for  it  describes,  in  language  which  is  only  too 
truthful,  grinding  toil,  hopeless  poverty,  and  drunken  degradation. 
The  writer  knows  how  to  make  his  characters  real  and  living.  He 
has  a  felicity  and  liveliness  of  descriptive  use  of  dialogue  which  not 
unfrequently  remind  us  of  Dickens,  but  he  differs  very  materially 
from  Dickens  in  two  points :  he  never  paints  the  bright  side  of 
labour  and  poverty,  and  he  talks  a  great  deal  too  much  in  his  own 
person.  The  story,  with  all  that  is  good  and  characteristic  in  it, 
might  have  been  presented  m  one  volume.  As  it  is,  we  have  inter- 
minable padding,  in  the  shape  of  analysis  of  characters  which  re- 
quire not  even  a  footnote,  but  only  the  record  of  their  doings  and  of 
their  conversations,  to  make  them  perfectly  transparent  to  the  most 
obtuse  of  readers.  Charles  Dickens  has  been  accused  of  describing 
his  characters  "  from  the  waistcoat  outwards."  But  most  people  are 
really  most  effectively  described  in  that  way.  When  a  young  woman 
is  ill-tempered  at  home,  hard  to  her  poor  father  who  works  for  her, 
rude  to  her  excellent  **  young  man,'*  and  smitten  with  the  stage,  we 
do  not  need  about  a  hundred  pages  of  essay-writing  to  understand 
that  her  nature  is  discontented,  cold,  and  ambitious.  Miss  Clara 
Hewett  is  the  girl  in  question.  The  Hewett  family,  with  its  struggle 
to  live,  its  squalor  and  its  hopelessness,  is  presented  '^ith  a  truth 
that  is  absolutely  heartrending.  Its  friends  and  connections  are  all, 
in  their  several  ways,  fighting  the  battle  of  life  against  low  wages, 
multiplying  children,  loss  of  work,  and  the  curse  of  drink.  Quarrels, 
debauchery,  and  crime  are  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  courts  and 
alleys  where  the  story  lies.  There  is  even  murder,  though  it  happens 
behind  the  scenes.  Where  the  author  fails  is  that  there  is  not  a 
trace  or  glimmer  of  religion  in  the  book.  There  are  one  or  two 
respectable  people,  there  is  a  model  working  man,  a  "  Little  Nell  " 
sort  of  a  girl,  and  cheerful  Mrs.  Byass,  the  lodging-house  keeper. 
But  Sidney  Kirkwood,  the  admirable  mechanic,  is  dry,  and  even 
priggish,  with  no  outlook  and  no  idea  of  a  higher  life,  a  future  life, 
Qr  a  heavenly  Father.  Jane  Snowden,  first  a  drudge,  then  a  quiet, 
kind  girl,  who  nourishes  a  secret  love  for  Sidney  (much  her  senior), 
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and  is  represented  as  deeply  fond  of  a  wooden  old  grandfather,  is  as 
bloodless  as  a  sawdust  doll.     One  is  really  tempted  to  think  that  the 
quarrelling  and  cursing  people,  with  their  passions,  their  occasional 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  their  hank-holidays  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are 
after  all  better  off  than  these  altruistic  prigs  and  lay-figures.     But 
they  are  all  pitiable  enough,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
book  had  been  written  to  show  that  between  this  London  "  Nether 
World  "  and  a  certain  other  locality  which  sometimes  goes  by  that 
name  there  is  but  little  to  choose.     A  little  cheerfulness  might  ha^e 
been  imparted,  without  doing  violence  to  probabilities.     The  By  ass 
household  seems  at  first  to  promise  well;  there  is  a  "  Boz"  humour 
about  the  ridiculous  young  husband  and  his  good-hearted,  simple 
wife,  and  it  causes  a  pang  to  think  what  the  nistorian  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tetterby  would  have  made  of  a  chance  like  this.     But  the 
author  seems  to  repent  of  a  lapse  into  frivolity,  and  before  the  book 
ends  even  Sam  Byass  and  Bessie  his  wife  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  each  other  miserable.     This  rouses  the  reader's  resentment, 
and  he  is  comparatively  indifferent  when  the  last  page  exhibits  Jane 
and  Sidney,  never  to  be  united,  standing  side  by  side  in  a  cemetery, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  visit  to  the  grave  of  the  old  im- 
postor of  a  grandfather,  for  whom  neither  could  possibly  have  even 
pretended  to  mourn  for  a  month. 


For  a  King!  An  Historical  Romance.  By  T.  S.  Sh  arc  wood. 
Two  vols.  London :  Burns  &  Gates.  New  York :  Catholic 
Publication  Society  Co. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  history  is  more  easily  spoilt  by 
a  blend  of  romance,  or  romance  by  an  infusion  of  history.  Some 
history  is  romantic,  and  some  romance  has  really  happened ;  but 
such  instances  should  be  presented  as  nature  brought  them  about, 
with  as  little  interference  from  the  artist  as  possible.  The  best  parts 
of  this  book  are  those  in  which  the  writer  lets  history  alone.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  days  of  the  great  Civil  War — the  period  between 
the  arrest  of  the  ^wq  members  and  the  fight  of  Naseby ;  but  the 
love  affairs,  such  as  they  are,  of  Maria  Wyndham  and  Roland 
Arundell,  and  of  Maud  Wyndham  and  Lord  Digby,  would  have  been 
more  interesting  if  we  had  had  nothing  whatever  of  King  Charles, 
Prince  Rupert,  and  Sir  John  Hotham.  Yet,  in  fairness,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  picture  of  Lord  Dig  by — who  is  the  real  hero  of  the 
story,  and  who  pervades  the  book  from  beginning  to  end — is  very 
life-like  and  accurate.  It  is  indeed  too  accurate  for  good  romance, 
for  his  varying  moods  seem  incoherent,  and  his  career  is  not  ex- 
plained with  that  perspicuity  which  is  needful  to  make  it  interesting. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  conversation  in  the  two  volumes,  from  which 
the  young  and  ingenuous  reader  will  gather  some  idea  of  the  troubles 
of  those  times.  The  tone  of  the  whole  book  is  high,  and  the  language 
correct,  eloouent,  and  sometimes  pathetic.     A  large  number  of  well- 
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known  Catholic  names  figure  in  it — ^Welds,  Arundells,  Vaughans, 
Fairfaxes,  Denbighs,  Slc.  The  foreign  tongues,  which  are,  however, 
very  sparingly  introduced,  have  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  even  Burns  is  ludicrously  misspelt.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  and  other  drawbacks,  the  book  may  be  recommended  as  a 
bright  and  wholesome  bit  of  historical  painting,  not  without  serious 
and  touching  scenes. 
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GERMAN   PERIODICALS. 
By  Canon  Bellesheim,  of  Aachen. 

1.  KatholiK 

FSWITHBERT  BAUMER,  of  the  Belgian  Benedictine  Abbey 
•  of  Maredsous,  continues  his  learned  contributions  on  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Breviary.  He  first  points  out  the  influence  exercised 
by  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  may  fitly  be  styled  the  father  of  the 
new  period,  for  from  his  pontificate  the  beo^innings  of  the  middle 
ages  is  to  be  traced.  Charlemagne  also  took  a  prominent  part  in 
pushing  the  Roman  liturgy.  He  was  not  content  with  assisting  at 
the  divine  office  in  his  famed  basilica  of  Our  Lady  at  Aachen,  but 
also  exerted  himself  in  recommending  the  Roman  liturgy  to  the 
other  churches  of  his  vast  empire.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  Roman  liturgy  held  the  ground  over  the 
entire  Western  Church,  except  at  Milan,  Lyons,  and  Toledo.  A 
second  article  deals  with  the  internal  development  of  the  liturgy, 
and  deserves  special  notice.  It  treats  of  the  distribution  of  the  psalms 
and  the  growing  use  of  sacred  hymns. 

Other  articles  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  great  contest 
raging  in  Belo;ium  over  the  schools.  They  are  well  done,  and 
founded  on  official  documents.  In  the  April  number  Professor 
Hettinger,  our  great  "  apologist "  of  Christianity,  whose  chief  work 
is  now  being  translated  into  English,  treats  of  Theology  and  Science. 
Under  the  form  of  a  letter  written  to  a  student  of  theology,  he 
shows  what  are  the  principles  as  to  the  study  of  nature  to  which  the 
Church  has  always  adhered.  What  he  urges  is  not  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  the  departments  of  science.  That  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  even  the  most  gifted  theologian.  But  he  advocates 
that  scholars  in  theology  and  philosophy  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  such  results  of  scientific  investigations  as  stand  the 
test  of  criticism.     This  would  suffice  for  keeping  philosophy  up  to 
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the  demands  of  the  age.  Our  author  dwells  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  and  schoolmen  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  studying*  nature 
and  by  the  results  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  theology  and  philo- 
isophy.  In  the  May  and  June  issues  I  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  late 
lamented  Archbishop  Ullathorne. 


2.  Stimmen  atis  Maria  Laach, 

Father  Paul  de  Hoensbroech  contributes  a  series  of  learned  and 
timely  articles  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See.  They  con- 
tain a  luminous  exposition  of  the  Papal  encyclicals  on  this  delicate 
topic,  so  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  free  exercise  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  In  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  the  Popes,  in  which  he  reviews  Ranke,  our  author  traces 
the  eventful  history  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  finally  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  temporal  power 
for  the  Pope  in  our  time.  A  Papal  sovereignty  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  word  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility  at  the  present  time,  were 
it  not  supported  by  the  temporal  power.  Father  Zimmermann  has 
a  long  review  of  Father  Gasquet's  book  on  the  suppression  of  the 
English  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  We  are  glaci  to  see  Father 
Gasquet's  learned  work  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  German 
public,  among  whom  it  is  so  well  calculated  to,  and  will,  we  hope, 
help  to  destroy  the  dense  prejudice  on  the  subject,  by  establishing  a 
more  correct  view  as  to  Henry's  real  intentions  in  seizing  on  the 
property  of  the  Church  and  the  poor.  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  Father  Baumgartner's  excellent  article  on  the  late  Mr, 
Herder,  of  Freiburg.  It  is  full  of  stirring  memories  of  this  pious  man, 
the  very  ideal  of  a  Catholic  publisher,  and  who,  in  his  private  life, 
was  an  example  of  a  conscientious  Christian  and  Catholic.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  many  of  our  most  important  Catholic  scientific 
works  in  Germany  have  been  due  to  Mr.  Herder's  initiative.  His 
solid  learning  enabled  him  to  suggest  to  his  guests  plans  of  literary 
undertakings  which  afterwards  proved  of  singular  benefit  to  the 
Catholic  cause.  Father  Boetzkes,  in  another  article,  shows  plainly 
what  are  the  intentions  of  our  modern  pagans  with  regard  to  school 
education.  Finally,  Father  Hagen  writes  on  the  development  of 
astronomy  during  the  three  last  centuries. 


3.  Historisch'politische  Blatter, 

Father  Baumer's  thoughtful  articles  on  Cluny  and  the  reform  ot 
convents  proceeding  from  that  monastery  in  the  tenth  century  will 
be  interesting  not  only  to  the  Benedictine  but  to  every  scholar  of 
mediajval  history.  The  articles  have  appeared  just  as  the  Pope 
summoned  the  Austrian  Benedictine  Abbots  to  meet  at  Salzburg 
under  Cardinal  Vanutelli  to  plan  the  establishment  of  Benedictine 
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oottgvegpatiozKs  in  the  Austiimn  empre.  English  Catholics,  and  more 
puticularlj  priests  who  hare  been  educated  in  Rome,  will  lead  with 
pieasore  the  article  in  the  April  nomber,  entitled  ^  Ck>unt  Siutar  and 
Gaeta.^  When  the  Count,  who  in  1  SiS  represented  the  mTaiiaa 
GoFemment  in  Rome-,  died  in  1854,  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  jlM^dMrn^vr 
AiUpeBuuHt  ZeituMff  spoke  of  a  momentous  events  in  which  the  Count 
took  a  prominent  part,  as  haTin^:  led  to  his  memory  beii^  blessed 
by  countless  thousands  of  Christians.  The  event  referred  to  was 
that  of  the  nio:ht  of  November  21,  1848,  when  Count  Spaur  saved 
the  life  of  Pius  IX.  The  article  contains  two  orig-inal  documents^ 
one  the  letter  written  by  Pius  IX.  from  Gaetxi,  November  27, 1848^ 
to  Count  Spaur,  in  which  the  Pope  speaks  of  his  deep  gratitude  and 
confers  on  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Pius ;  and  the  second,, 
a  letter  of  Count  Spaur  from  Naples,  December  t?o,  1848,  to  his 
brother  Frederick,  in  which,  describing  the  flig-ht  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome,  he  says :  ^*  I  stood  behind  the  Pope,  holding  a  loaded  pistol 
in  my  hand,  prepared  to  defend  his  spiritual  power  with  my  secular 
arm.*'  In  two  articles  in  the  Blatter  1  essaved  to  make  tnown  to- 
Catholic  Germany  two  important  works — Lc,  Father  Coleridge's 
"Life  of  Lady  Geoi^ana  Fullerton''  and  Mr.  Fitxpatrick's  "Corre- 
iqMndence  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Liberator.''  Professor  Keppler's 
work,  "  Wurtemberg's  kirchliche  Kunstalterthumer,"  deserves  the 
attention  of  art  students.  Though  generally  considered  as  a  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism,  Wurtemberg  has  nevertheless  preserved  a 
vast  quantity  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  which  bear  witness  to 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  every  department 
of  art. 
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rUkiversUS  Caiholique,  Xo.  1.     15  Mai,  1889.     Lyon  :  Vitte  & 

Perrussel,  Place  Bellecour,  3. 

In  May  1884  the  well  known  CoHtemporain  was  merged  iu  thft 
CoiUroverse,  and  now  both  of  these  titles  disappear  to  give  place  to 
that  of  Z'  UnirersUe  Catkolique ;  but  there  is  no  other  change  that 
we  can  see — the  magazine  remains  substantially  what  it  has  been 
hitherto.  The  editors  are  still  "  Un  Comit6  de  Professeurs  des 
Facult^s  catholiques  de  Lyon,"  and  the  savans  and  others  who  have 
written  in  the  Controverse  will  continue  to  do  so  under  the  new 
title.  The  magazine  deserves  to  be  known  as  the  organ  of  the 
Lyons  "  Faculty,"  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  change  of  name 
(otherwise,  one  woidd  think,  more  or  less  a  puerility)  is  a  distinct 
advantage. 

The  character  of  the  new  number  is  in  keeping  with  its  pro* 
gramme  previously.  The  editors  endeavour  to  combine  in  fair  pro- 
portions good  contributions  on  the  various  subjects  which  concera 
the  several  schools  of  a  Catholic   faculty,  written  in  a  style  to 
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interest  and  instruct  the  Catholic  public.  Theology,  Scripture, 
Church  and  Secular  History,  "  Apolog-y,"  social,  and  even  political 
questions,  so  far  as  they  have  a  Catholic  aspect  and  importance,  all 
tnese  subjects  find  in  turn  a  place  in  this  deserving  monthly,  in  which 
the 
work 
et  de 

h  tons  ses  degr^s  et  sa  pleine  ind6pendance."  There  appears  also 
each  number  a  "  Chronique,''  a  chatty,  pleasant  paper,  making  brief 
record  of  passing  events  at  home  and  abroad  of  Catholic  interest. 
From  time  to  time  there  appear  two  papers  similar  in  style,  but 
more  especially  devoted  to  now  scientific  matters,  now  historical,  or 
Scriptural,  &c.  The  book-notices  in  the  Controverse  we  may  also 
mention,  have  been,  we  found,  more  reliable — as  being  more  critical 
and  discriminating — than  French  reviews,  at  least  Catholic  ones, 
too  frequently  are.  It  may  be  useful  to  add,  finally,  that  the  sub- 
scription (postage  to  this  country  included)  is,  for  a  year  24  francs, 
13  francs  for  six  mouths. 

The  present  number  opens — after  a  few  words  *^  a  nos  lecteurs  " — 
with  a  valuable  posthumous  paper  by  the  eminent  professor,  LeHir, 
entitled  "  Resum^  chronologique  de  la  Vie  du  Sauveur.'*  Scripture 
students  will  look  to  this  with  considerable  expectation.  It  has 
been  presented  to  the  magazine  by  M.  Vigouroux,  the  scarcely  less 
well-known  Sulpitian  professor  of  Scripture,  who  writes  a  few  intro- 
ductory lines.  The  "  Resume,"  he  tells  us,  has  long  been  known  to 
some  of  Le  Hir's  scholars,  who  made  their  own  MS.  copies  of  it 
during  their  course,  but  it  is  now  first  published,  and  from  a  copy 
in  Le  Hir^s  own  handwriting  which  was  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death.  It  was  used  by  him  in  his  course  on  the  Gospels  in 
1855-56,  and  in  it  the  Professor  often  makes  reference  to  Father 
Patrizi's  recently  published  work  on  the  Gospels  (1853),  especially 
where  he  treats  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  our  Lord.  Le  Hir 
^*  gives  in  the  first  two  parts  of  his  dissertation,  a  system  of 
chronology  which  is  at  the  present  day  little  in  favour  ;  but  the 
real  point  of  interest  in  his  work  is  in  his  exposition  of  the  journeys 
of  our  Lord.  He  discusses  the  text  with  the  sagacity  of  a  man 
profoundly  versed,  as  he  was,  in  Scriptural  science.  The  most 
original  part  is  that  where  he  tries  to  establish  that  the  mention 
made  three  times  by  St.  Luke  of  a  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  in 
the  last  year  of  His  ministry,  must  relate  to  one  and  the  same 
journey,  of  which  the  Evangelist  gave  three  relations,  '  d'apr^s  des 
originaux  Arameens.'  His  chronology  of  the  first  year  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry  will  also  be  read  with  interest,  as  in  it  he  departs 
somewhat  from  the  order  generally  followed."  Thus  speaks  M. 
Vigouroux.  When  the  paper  is  concluded,  in  a  future  number,  we 
shall  try  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  off  it. 

We  must  be  content  to  refer  only  to  the  other  articles  in  this 
number.  **  M.  6mery  et  I'Eglise  de  France  sous  la  Revolution  et 
TEmpire,"  by  M.  C.  De  Lajudie,  continued  from  former  numbers 
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and  not  yet  completed,  ©oes  over,  though  in  much  greater  detail, 
the  same  ground  as  Father  Ryder's  article  on  M.  Jfimery  in  a 
recent  issue  of  this  Review.  This  is  followed  by  an  article  by  M. 
L.  Bourgain,  Professor  of  History  at  Angers,  entitled  "  La  Regale : 
Autrefois  et  Aujourd'hui,"  which  is  begun,  but  is  to  be  continued 
in  ftiture  numbers.  It  deals  with  an  article  having  the  same  title, 
that  lately  appeared  in  the  JEtudes  religieuses^  ^c,  by  Father  Desjardins, 
S.J.  professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Toulouse  (see  the  JEludes,  December, 
1888,  and  January,  February,  and  March,  1889).  M.  Bourgain 
shares,  as  he  says,  the  sentiments  of  P^re  Desjardins,  when  he- 
deplores  the  oppressive  and  uncanonical  action  of  the  present  French 
Government  towards  endowed  dioceses.  Formerly  when  a  bishop- 
died,  or  a  see  became  otherwise  vacant,  the  administration  of  the 
diocese  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  chapter  and  the  vicar  whom 
the  chapter  elected — and  the  State  stood  aloof.  But  now,  "  since 
France  has  had  the  fortune" — we  quote  P^re  Desjardins'  ironic 
expression — "  to  live  under  a  Republican  Government,"  there  is  a 
change.  Scarcely  has  a  French  bishop  closed  his  eyes  when  the- 
Treasury  seizes  the  mensa  episcopalis  like  a  vulture  its  prey.  An 
administrator  is  named,  and  he  lays  hands  on  all  the  possessions  of 
the  bishop,  gathers  in  rents,  &c.,  sells  property,  and  places  the  price 
in  State  securities,  and  when  the  new  bishop  comes,  instead  of  his 
lawful  means  of  supporting  his  mensa,  presents  him  with  **  des  titres- 
qu'emportera,  dans  un  avenir  plus  on  moins  lointain,  la  banqueroute 
r^volutionnaire."  This  high-handed  practice  has  only  one  sem- 
blance of  historical  precedent — the  "regale"  of  the  old  kings  of 
France — the  name  alone,  P^re  Desjardins  thinks,  ought  to  frighten 
the  French  ultra-republicans.  This  is  the  oppression  which  both 
writers,  M.  Bourdain  and  Pere  Desjardins  equally  regret.  M. 
Bourdain  now  takes  up  the  pen,  because  he  differs  from  the  Jesuit 
writer  as  to  (1)  the  origin  of  the  "  r^^ale  "  and  (:})  as  to  its  practice* 
We  await  the  completion  of  M.  Bourdain's  paper* 


Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  Janvier,  Avril,     Paris.     1889. 

The  Origin  of  Private  Property  in  Land. — ^l^he  vicious  da 
priori  method  of  inquiry  in  moral  and  economical  subjects  is  now 
generally  discredited.  Like  other  long-prevailing  errors,  however, 
it  died  hard,  and  like  some  of  them,  too,  it  comes  to  life  again  frouk 
time  to  time  in  a  new  and  more  subtle  form.  We  have  to  be  con- 
tinually on  our  guard  against  false  theories,  whose  only  basis  is  the 
pure  reason  of  their  propounders,  but  which  are  set  forth  with  a 
parade  of  historical  and  comparative  proofs.  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulanges  opens  the  April  number  of  the  Eevue  with  a  long  article 
on  the  origin  of  private  property  in  land.  He  examines  with  great 
care  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  agrarian  communism. 
The  discussion  of  the  theory  itself  does  not  come  within  his  scope. 
As  to  this  he  professes  himself  indifferent ;  but  he  insists  that  the 
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proofs  of  it  are  inadequate.  Agrarian  communism  is,  according  to 
nim,  the  product  of  the  spurious  application  of  the  historical  and 
comparative  methods.  The  chief  aaversary  with  whom  he  deals  is 
M.  de  Laveleye,  whose  book,  *^De  lapropri^te  et  de  ses  formes  primi- 
tives," is  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  At  the  end  of  his  article,  M. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges  lays  down  the  conditions  which  he  deems  requisite 
for  a  satisfactory  proof  of  agrarian  communism.  They  are  admirably 
stated,  but  they  are  far  too  rigid  5  the  nature  of  the  question  and 
the  scarcity  of  documents  make  it  impossible  to  fulfil  them. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  great  persecutions,  M.  Paul  Allard, 
<;ontributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  persecution  in  the  Roman 
army  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian. 
The  Christians  were  very  numerous  under  the  banners  of  the  four 
•emperors,  and  were  at  first  treated  with  favour,  or  at  least  with 
tolerance.  The  Montanist  heretics,  however,  brought  discredit  on 
the  Christian  name,  by  refusing  all  military  service.  M.  Allard 
^ives  a  touching  account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  Montanist 
for  this  ofifence. 

M.  Marius  Sepet's  article,  '^  La  Societe  Frangaise  h.  la  veille  de 
la  Revolution,''  will  be  read  with  interest  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  January  number  there  is  a  notice  of  the  death  of  M. 
Oustave  Masson,  who,  though  not  a  Catholic,  contributed  for  many 
years  the  "  Courrier  Anglais  "  to  the  Revue.  The  Abb6  Vacandard 
writes  on  St.  Bernard  and  the  schism  of  Anacletus  II.  in  Italy ; 
the  Abbe  BatitFol  on  the  Vatican  library  since  the  time  of  Paul  III.; 
and  M.  Secour  on  the  French  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa, 
1794-1799. 

T.  B.  S. 
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La  Civiltd  Cattolica,  20  Aprils,  1889. 

Effect  of  the  Revolution  on  Property. — The  Civiltcb  Cattolica 
Las  been  in  process  of  giving  some  opportune  articles  upon  the 
^'  New  Civilization,"  which  the  advocates  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
believe  it  to  have  imparted  to  the  world  and  to  society  at  large.  It  has 
examined  the  sophisms  by  which  this  pretence  has  been  supported,  and 
the  fallacies  through  which  it  has  imposed  itself  on  such  numbers,  who 
have  never  concerned  themselves  to  examine  the  subject,  or  have 
lacked  either  the  opportunity  or  the  power  of  doing  so.  The  "  Prin- 
ciples''  of  '89,  the  gospel  of  the  Revolution,  have  been  accepted  on 
trust  as  containing  the  germ  of  all  the  blessings,  social  and  political, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  that  accompanied  its  outbreak  and  triumph, 
are  supposed  to  be  its  legitimate  fruit.  Of  these  horrors  the  writer 
gives  a  brief  yet  striking  sketch,  but  it  is  to  the  article  which  appeared 
on  the  20th  of  April  that  we  must  limit  our  notice.  Having  already 
in  previous  numbers  drawn  attention  to  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
modern  Socialism  existed  in  germ  in  the  French  Revolution,  the 
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writer  here  proceeds  to  show  that  never  was  a  grosser  error  fabri- 
cated and  accredited  than  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  means  of 
giving  or  restoring  to  the  peasantry  property  in  land,  hitherto  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  the  fiact  being  that, 
while  at  the  present  day  the  small  proprietors  in  France  possess 
only  the  eighth  or  ninth  portion  of  the  cultivated  soil,  previous  to  the 
Revolution  they  owned  the  quarter.  Besides  the  testimony  of  other* 
foreign  travellers,  the  Englishman,  Arthur  Young,  did  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  he  knew  of  no  country  where  agricultural  property 
was  more  parcelled  out  and  subdivided  than  in  France.  Indeed  the 
preponderance  of  small  rural  properties,  and  the  progressive  absorp- 
tion of  the  larger,  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  economists 
of  the  time. 

The  ruin  of  property  in  France  is,  in  fact,  to  be  sought  in  the 
exaggerated  idea  which  the  Revolution  set  up  of  the  State,  which, 
hampering  and  usurping  all  right  of  private  action,  succeeded  in 
intruding  itself  despotically  into  every  department,  and,  to  satisfy 
the  enormous  needs  thus  created,  overwhelmed  private  fortune  in 
all  possible  forms  in  order  to  squeeze  as  mucli  money  out  of  it  as  it 
could,  this  burden  ultimately  falling  on  the  land.  If  the  panegyrists 
of  the  Revolution  will  persist  in  calling  this  the  enfranchisement  of 
landed  property,  words  have  changed  their  meaning.  Before  reach- 
ing this  point  the  Revolution,  under  the  pretence  of  satisfying  the 
national  creditors,  had  laid  its  rapacious  hands  on  the  property  of  the 
clergy  and  on  a  large  portion  of  that  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the 
Crown  lands ;  and  the  writer  has  little  trouble  in  showing  that,  so 
far  from  profiting  by  this  iniquitous  spoliation,  the  poor  agriculturists 
endured  the  heaviest  loss.  Moreover,  an  admirable  lesson  was  ofiered 
to  the  Socialists  of  our  day,  who  are  not  slow  to  profit  by  it,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  sanction  given  by  the  confiscations  of  the  first 
revolutionary  assembly  in  France,  to  declaim  against  the  rights  of 
property.  But  the  chief  object  of  the  writer  is  to  trace  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  French  nation  to  the  reckless  acts  of  the  Revolution 
of  *89,  and  to  point  out  how,  as  great  injustices  entail  great  calamities, 
so  the  plundering  acts  of  States,  whether  Monarchies  or  Republics, 
have  their  result  in  economic  decadence  and  national  misery. 

We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph,  as  summing  up  the  subject : 
'*  The  Revolution,  which  is  the  domination  of  force  over  right,  did 
not  repair  the  abuses  of  property,  but  prepared  its  ruin.  It  promised 
to  respect  and  spare  the  goods  of  citizens,  and  it  appropriated 
them  as  if  they  were  its  own  possession  ;  it  promised  to  create  pros- 
perity, and  it  brought  misery  ;  it  promised  to  abolish  privileges,  and 
it  created  monopolies ;  it  promised  to  do  away  with  fiscal  rigours 
and  the  vexation  of  exactors,  but  it  substituted  the  tyranny  of 
speculators ;  it  promised  to  draw  only  on  the  rich,  and  it  ended  by 
ciraining  the  whole  nation.  After  this,  is  it  unjust  to  say  that  it 
was  a  liar  no  less  than  a  robber  ?  To  crown  the  misfortune,  this 
Revolution,  to  which  the  sword  of  Bonaparte  seemed  to  have  put  an 
end,  raised  its  head  again  after  his  fall,  protected  by  Freemasonry 
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allied  with  Judaism  ;  and  after  a  hundred  years  we  hear  **  Vive  '89  ** 
repeated  as  if  a  century  of  ruins  had  not  sufficed  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  Revolution  is  the  negation  of  God,  of  civilization,  of 
property,  of  the  family." 

A  subsequent  article  which  appeared  on  May  18  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Revolution  in  its  essentially  anti-Christian 
character. 


6  Aprile,  18  Maggio^  1889. 

The  Shepherd  Kings. — In  the  number  for  April  6  we  have  another 
article  on  the  Hyks6s,  the  subject  being  their  disputed  origin  and 
nationality.     After  noticing  the  various  opinions  entertained  by  the 
learned,  and  the  reasons  by  which  they  respectively  support  their 
views,  the  writer  adds  that,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  those 
reasons,  which  he  does  not  undertake  to  discuss,  the  hypotheses  on 
which  they  are  grounded  are,  from  their  very  nature,  imperfect  and 
defective,  because  not  founded  on  a  sound  estimate  of  the  question. 
For,  in  truth,  the  foreign  invaders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  known 
by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Hyks6s,  were  not  of  one  single  and 
common  country,  but  an  assemblage  or   confederation   of  people 
belonging  to  divers  nations  and  of  various  races,  who,  however,  were 
united  in  one  common  aim,  under  the  leadership,  or  hegemony,  of 
one  or  more  princes  belonging  to  a  nation,  tribe,  or  particular  family 
from  whom  the  whole  confederation  took  its  name.     The  history  of 
Asiatic  invasions  (he  contends),  as  well  as  those  of  the  wars  of  the 
Pharaos  against  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  the  very  political  constitu- 
tion of  these  peoples  themselves,  all  combine  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  view,  as  do  also  many  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Indeed,  when  we  remember  that  the  Hyks6s  succeeded  in  retaining 
subject  to  their  rule  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchies  of  the  world,  we  may  well  believe  that,  unless  their 
number  and  strength  had  been  very  formidable,  this  would  have 
been  impossible.   Not  one  of  the  nations  of  either  Eastern  or  Western 
Asia,  to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  conquest  and  domination  over 
Egypt,  would,  taken  singly,  have  been  equal  to  such  an  achievement. 

Another  article  on  the  Hyks6s  appeared  on  May  15.  Here  the 
causes  of  their  success  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt  are  discussed,  a 
very  difficult  subject,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  historical  documents 
and  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  country  may  have  been  the  cause,  or  internal 
dissension,  but  these  are  pure  conjectures,  not  supported  by  any  record. 
The  Egyptian  historian,  Manetho,  gives  no  reason,  save  that  God 
must  have  been  angry  with  them.  He  says  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Eastern  part — that  is,  Lower  Egypt — was  sudden,  that  no  resistance 
was  made,  the  prefects  or  governors  being  compelled  to  submit.  The 
Hyks6s,  he  says,  proceeded  to  burn  their  cities,  cast  down  their  temples 
and  gods,  and  treat  the  people  with  savage  cruelty.  There  is  nothing 
to  corroborate  this  account  in  existing  monuments  of  a  later  date^ 
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where,  with  the  exception  of  the  terms  pest  and  scourg^e  applied  to 
the  invaders,  no  record  of  their  barbarity  can  be  discovered.  Besides, 
if  Manetho's  tradition  was  correct,  and  their  temples  and  gods  were 
43hattered  to  pieces,  how  is  it  that  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
ancient  dynasties  are  found  in  such  numbers  perfectly  intact  amidst 
the  ruins  of  these  old  cities  ?  Manetho's  assertion  that  the  Hyks6s 
met  with  no  armed  resistance  on  their  invasion  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  perpetration  of  such  acts  of 
cruelty  as  he  lays  to  their  charge.  The  opposite  policy  was  far  more 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  confederation  of  nations  desiring  to  make 
a  fixed  settlement  than  one  of  ferocious  violence,  which  the  weakness 
of  Egypt  in  face  of  their  overwhelming  numbers,  which  probably 
was  the  true  cause  of  their  success,  rendered  as  needless  as  it  was 
unprovoked.  The  invaders,  we  may  surmise,  acted  with  moderation, 
since  they  seem  to  have  conformed  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the 
aborigines,  and  even  adopted  their  language.  The  Pharaos,  or 
kings  of  Upper  Egypt,  were  unable  to  expel  them  from  Lower  Egypt, 
whose  prefects  or  kings  had  been  their  subordinates.  At  what  period 
the  Hyks6s  succeeded  in  supplanting  these  supreme  monarchs^  and 
in  placing  one  of  their  own  race  on  the  throne  of  the  ancient  Pharaos, 
we  are  ignorant,  but  we  know  that  for  several  centuries  they  were 
lords  of  Egypt,  and  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  during 
their  dominion  that  Jacob  and  his  sons  were  hospitably  received  at 
the  time  of  famine  and  settled  in  the  fertile  land  of  Gessen.  Under 
indigenous  Egyptian  kings,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  them  in  later  times,  the  Hebrews  would  have  met  with 
many  vexations  instead  of  enjoying  the  tranquil  settlement  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  Shepherd  Kings,  moved  by  a  special  benevolence 
towards  men  of  kindred  race  and  mode  of  life. 


4  Ma//ffio,  1889. 

Political  Economy. — The  series  of  articles  on  Political  Economy 
is  continued.  In  the  number  for  April  6,  we  have  one  on  the 
mooted  question  of  an  international  agreement  among  States  with 
regard  to  the  working  classes.  Having  in  a  previous  number  con- 
sidered the  miserable  condition  to  which  free  competition  had 
reduced  the  operatives,  the  writer  specified  several  cases  in  which 
Government  intervention  and  protection  was  desirable — viz.,  as  to 
the  length  of  hours  of  daily  work,  the  quality  and  amount  of 
women's  work,  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  in  the 
factories,  the  caution  to  be  adopted  in  perilous  or  hazardous  work, 
and  the  wages.  After  saying  that  public  authority  has  a  right  to 
establish  a  minimum  below  which  it  should  not  be  legal  to  descend, 
he  does  not  ignore  the  difficulty  as  regards  other  States ;  for,  if  a 
similar  law  was  not  also  adopted  by  them,  the  home  manufacture 
might  be  ruined  by  foreign  competition.  This  he  reckons  to  be  a 
proof  that  all  civilized  peoples  ought  to  concur  in  establishing  rules 
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which  should  secure  the  interests  of  each  country.  Tt'  id'iiii&li^iMStt 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  he  notices  that  the  Bubjeijf'lfiiiS^biftfeA 
brought  before  the  Helvetic  Parliament  by  the  depirty'!b[icurtiiis,.i 
learned  economist  and  eloquent  orator,  who  proposed  that  negotia- 
tions should  be  set  on  foot  with  the  different  European  StErtes  fo^ 
eistablishing  an  international  regulation  with  respect  to  these  fbtit 
points — 1,  The  protection  of  children's  labour;  5,  Th)3'  Hmitatiilp 
of  that  of  women;  3,  The  Sunday's  rest;  4,  The  normal  lenjgth'dlr 
the  day's  work.  The  proposal  met  with  unanimous  approval.  Thfr 
idea  of  such  an  international  accord,  although  verygeinerally'diUnseli 
amongst  both  Catholics  and  non- Catholics,  has,  neverthelefifs,  metWitli 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many,  as  implying  a  sort  of  concession  tiV 
the  Socialists.  This  subject  is  considered  in  a  subsequent  article, 
which  appeared  on  May  4.  Jannet,  a  French  Catholic,  in  his  work,. 
**  Le  Socialisme  d'Etat,"  takes  this  view,  and  regards  such  an  inter- 
national agreement  as  a  chimera  and  a  peril.  While  much  com- 
mending Jarinet's  work,  the  writer  in  the  Civiltd,  differs  frorii  hitth 
on  this  point.  Jannet  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances in  nations  forms  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  an 
agreement.  The  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  these 
regulations  depend  very  little  on  such  differences,  and  affect 
matters  which  must  be  pretty  well  similar  everywhere.  The 
fixed  minimum  of  wages  may  perhaps  be  the  only  one  offering 
substantial  difficulties.  Jannet  thinks  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum. 
would  at  once  cause  the  closing  of  many  industries  which  contrive 
to  exist  although  they  bring  small  profit,  furnishing  employment  at 
a  low  rate  of  wages.  The  other  effect,  he  says,  would  be  the  imme- 
diate dismissal  of  ail  old  or  half-invalided  workmen.  The  CivUt^f 
however,  holds  that  such  industries  as  are  not  sufficiently  profitable 
to  pay  the  minimum  wages  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  closed ;  and  as  for 
the  old  and  infirm,  whose  work  is  not  sufficient  to  earn  the  minimum^ 
they  are  not  half  but  wholly  invalided  workmen,  who  ought  to  be 
maintained,  not  by  work,  but  by  beneficent  assistance. 


20  Aprile,  1889. 

A  Strange  Sect. — The  Russian  correspondent  of  the  Gimlt^ 
Cattolica  often  supplies  most  interesting  information  concerning 
the  internal  state  of  that  vast  Empire.  There  is  now  an  extra- 
ordinary religious  agitation  in  progress,  stirring  the  hearts  of 
millions,  all  in  search  of  "  the  truth  "  of  "  the  True  God  "  and  "  Life 
Eternal."  These  sectaries  form  groups  more  or  less  numerous,, 
each  having  its  leader,  proclaiming  that  mankind  is  all  immersed  in 
sin,  that  the  devil  reigns  on  earth,  and  evil  triumphs.  The  remedy 
is  retirement  from  the  world  iuto  deserts  and  forests,  and,  if  this  be 
impossible,  a  voluntary  death  in  order  to  go  and  unite  themselves 
to  Christ  in  heaven.     One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  preachers  of 
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fltficridd^-mnd  thefe^are  tlioiisands  of  tbem<^M^ad  thd  Monk  Palor^^ 
^ho'eiercised  his  apostleship  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  '^We 
catonot  live  any  longer  in  this  world  of  sin/'  he  ardently  exclaimed ; 
'^'wemust  needs  seek  eternal  salvation  in  death.  Let  us  die^  then> 
fbf  Jesnb  Christ."  No  less  than  eighty-four  of  his  disciples  shut 
theinselyes  up  in  a  cavern  to  pray  and  starve  themselves  to  death, 
placing  a*  quantity  of  combustible  materials  at  its  mouth  as  a 
resource  if  surprised.  They  were  in  terrible  earnest,  for  a  woman, 
who  had  apparently  repented  of  her  resolvey  having  escaped  and 
given  the  alarm,  sentinels  whom  these  fanatics  had  posted  apprised 
them  of  the  approach  of  soldiers,  and  immediately  they  screamed 
out,  '*  Here  comes  Anti-Christ ;  let  us  not  fall  alive  into  his  hands," 
and  the  pile  they  had  raised  was  quickly  in  a  blaze.  Vain  were  all 
efforts  to  rescue  them,  for  they  fell  upon  each  other  with  hatchets, 
or  cast  themselves  iuto  the  flames,  shouting,  '*  Let  us  die  for  Christ." 
One  alone,  a  peasant  named  Toutchkof,  was  with  difficulty  captured, 
but  he  subsequently  escaped  from  detention,  and  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  suicide  with  such  success  that  he  collected  some  seventy 
Srsons  all  firmly  resolved  to  die ;  amongst  them  were  entire  families, 
khers,  mothers,  and  children.  This  time  a  cottage  was  chosen  as 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  At  a  given  signal  they  began  to  despatch 
each  other  mth  hatchets.  The  groans  of  the  dying  betrayed  them, 
but  when  the  police  arrived  there  were  already  thirty-five  dead. 
Another  dreadful  event  of  the  same  kind  is  recorded,  when  inde- 
scribable sufferings  from  hunger  were  endured,  two  alone  being  at 
last  unable  to  support  their  torments.  When  the  police  arrived, 
only  three  were  found  still  living.  From  time  to  time  a  report  of 
these  things  appears  in  the  papers,  but  how  many  more  ghastly 
horrors  may  nave  taken  place  unnoticed  in  the  pathless  forests 
of  Russia,  which,  in  the  northern  regions,  are  said  to  equal  in 
extent  the  half  of  Europe !  Not  all  the  sects  which  swarm  in 
Russia  are  of  so  gloomy  a  character.  Some  are  inoffensive,  some 
ridiculous,  but  all  bear  witness  to  the  impotence  of  the  schismatic 
Russian  Church,  in  whose  bosom  they  are  propagated,  while  they 
largely  testify  to  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  the  Russian 
peasantry.  If  only  the  teaching  of  the  true  Church  could  reach 
their  ears,  what  might  they  not  yet  become ! 


Political  Science  Quarterly y  December  1888  and  March  1889. 

THE  December  number  of  this  American  quarterly  contains  two 
articles  well  worth  the  attention  of  English  readers.  The  first, 
on  Socialism  in  English  Politics,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  course 
of  social  legislation  among  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to 
the  present  day.  The  common  notions  about  the  history  of  our 
political  parties" and  their  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  people  are  so 
erroneous,  that  it  is  delightful  to  have  them  set  straight  by  an  im- 
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partial  observer  from  without.  Thus,  to  look  on  Pitt  as  a  Tory  of 
the  old  stamp,  the  defender  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  the  upholder 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  against  traders  and  ihoney-lenders,  is  an 
illusion ;  to  look  on  Gobden  as  the  champion  of  the  masses  against 
the  classes — a  popular  hero — is  no  less  an  illusion.  Both  Pitt  and 
Gobden  aimed  at  the  commercial  supremacy  of  England  abroad,  and 
at  the  political  supremacy  of  the  moneyed  classes  at  home.  Both 
were  believers  in  that  particular  species  of  political  economy  that 
advocated  laissez-^aire,  and,  in  fact,  laissez-faire  may  be  said  to  have 
reigned  supreme  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  till  the  death  of 
Gobden  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865.  There  was,  indeed,  one  great 
exception,  one  jarring  note  amid  the  sweet  harmonies  of  middle- 
class  song  of  triumph — namely,  the  factory  legislation,  which  was 
effected  by  a  combination  of  trades  unionists,  philanthropists,  and 
the  **  country  party,"  and  Tory  landlords.  And  Tories  being  men, 
not  angels,  it  gave  a  zest  to  their  duty  of  passing  these  excellent 
factory  laws,  that  thereby  they  retaliated  on  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
<}ompanions  for  the  abolition  of  the  Gorn  Laws.  Still,  in  the  main, 
the  laissez-faire  doctrines  and  the  monetary  classes  triumphed,  having, 
be  it  well  remembered,  a  middle-class  electorate  to  support  them ; 
And  the  really  popular  movement — namely,  that  of  the  Ghartists — 
was  completely  beaten.  But  after  being  buried  for  twenty  years,  the 
spirit  of  the  Chartists  rose  from  its  tomb,  and,  as  the  electorate 
became  more  and  more  popular,  social  legislation  came  more  and 
more  to  the  front.  First,  the  trade  unions  were  recognized  by  the 
law  and  respected  by  public  opinion,  while  the  Factory  Acts  were  ex- 
tended and  improved.  But  there  was  no  stopping  here  in  the  process 
of  tying  down  the  demi-god — or  blatant  beast — ^known  as  competi- 
tion. For  it  soon  appeared  that  trade  unions,  after  reaching  the 
height  of  their  glory  about  the  year  1874,  could  only  eifect  a  limited 
amount  of  good.  Go- operation,  as  far  as  it  claimed  to  solve  the  social 
question,  turned  out  to  be  quackery.  Socialism,  pronounced  impos- 
sible in  England,  grew  up  like  a  mushroom  in  rapidity.  Party 
government  forced  each  side  to  bid  lor  votes  by  social  legislation. 
And  the  result  is  that  this  American  writer  tells  us  plainly  and  com- 
placently about  England  what  Lord  Wemyss  has  already  told  us 
with  tears  and  groans,  that  **  in  no  country  probably  is  progress 
being  made  more  rapidly  and  more  certainly  in  the  Socialist  direction." 

But  a  word  of  warning :  this  brilliant  State  Socialist  writer  falls, 
just  like  the  Individualist,  Lord  Wemyss,  into  one  error,  but  an  error 
fundamental  and  irremediable.  He  thinks  all  departure  from  laissez- 
faire  a  progress  towards  State-Socialism,  depriving  us  hopelessly  of 
any  criterion  of  what  is  the  right  function  of  the  State  and  the 
right  limits  of  social  legislation.  Take  no  food,  sir,  I  might  reply, 
for  each  mouthful  is  progress  towards  over-eating. 

The  second  article,  on  some  difficulties  of  public  business  manage- 
ment, requires  no  word  of  warning,  being  a  clear  and  impartial  exami- 
nation of  Government  agency,  most  unwelcome  to  State-Socialists, 
but  true  all  the  same.     Even  those  two  model  and  exceptional  insti- 
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tutions,  the  English  telegraph  service  and  the  Prassian  State  rail- 
ways, are  less  efficient  than  the  American  telegraphs  and  the  English 
railways  worked  by  private  companies.  Everything  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  future  is  not  with  the  State,  or  with  individual 
agency,  but  with  private  corporations. 

The  number  for  March  has  also  several  excellent  articles.  M.  Grau- 
vain  gives  a  capital  analysis  of  the  situation  in  France ;  Professor 
Gustav  Cohn  describes  the  experiences  of  Swiss  democracy  with  the 
questions  that  touch  us  all  nearly — namely,  income  and  property 
taxes ;  and  a  warm  welcome  is  given  to  Professor  Bryce's  new  dook 
on  the  American  Commonwealth. 

C.  S.  Devas. 


Itofc  of  ^oohs. 


William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement.   By  Wilfrid  Ward. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1889. 

THE  younger  generation  of  Catholic  readers  have  probably  little 
idea  that  the  famous  **  Dr.  Ward,*'  known  to  them  for  his 
strenuous  assertion  of  the  authority  of  doctrinal  decrees  and  defence 
of  the  ireedom  of  human  will,  played  a  conspicuous  and  influential 
part  in  what  is  known  as  the  Tractarian  movement.  To  these,  Mr* 
Wilfrid  Ward's  volume  will  be  a  pleasant  source  of  interesting 
information  ;  to  those  whose  memories  go  farther  back,  its  pages  will 
evoke  a  keener  interest.  Dr.  Ward  has  been  named  as  having  been, 
with  Cardinal  Newman,  a  leader  of  that  movement.  His  biographer 
notes,  in  a  very  interesting  passage  of  his  Preface,  that  the  Oxford 
party  really  consisted  of  two  schools,  springing  from  different 
starting-points,  and  having  by  no  means  identical  views ;  although 
"  the  representative  members  of  each  eventually  found  the  outcome 
of  their  principles  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  He  refers,  that  is,  to 
the  older  Tractarians,  who,  with  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble  as 
leaders,  aimed  at  the  "  restoration  of  the  Catholic  elements  in  Angli- 
canism as  they  had  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century  ";  and  to  the 
later  party  which,  from  1839  to  1845,  largely  guided  the  fortunes  of 
the  movement.  Their  views,  much  influenced  oy  Froude's  "  Remains," 
were  mainly  concerned  with  Authority  and  Sanctity  from  a 
Catholic  standpoint.  They  were  little  attracted  by  the  thought  of 
Anglican  tradition  that  had  been  so  much  to  Cardinal  Newman : 
they  were,  Mr.  Ward  tells  us,  moved- mainly  by  ethical  and  philoso- 

Ehical  feelings,  whereas  "  the  motive  power  of  the  older  school  had 
een  primarily  historical."     The  Cardinal  has  given  a  full  account 
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of  the  early  Tractarians  in  his  *^  Apologia  " ;  Mr.  Ward  aims  at  givix^v 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the  younger  school  in  this  accbun|xk| 
his  father's  career  up  to  his  reception  into  the  Catholic  Ghurcn^ 
And  he  has  produced  a  volume  which,  whilst  valuable  under  tjbiii^ 
historical  aspect,  will  also  be  found  by  the  more  general  reader, 
eminently  interesting*  The  delineation  of  Dr.  Ward's  pewbnar 
character  explains  his  influence  with  his  party.  His  friends  were 
numerous  and  of  widely  dilFerent,  even  opposite,  opinions  and  tastes. 
Witness  the  list  of  those  whose  varying,  but  always  affectionate, 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Ward  have  largely  helped  his  son  in  composjing 
the  present  volume : — ^The  Deans  of  St.  raul  s,of  Durham,of  Eforw^cJi, 
Professor  Jowett,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Blackford,  Father  Whitty, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  &c.  &c.  These  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Ward's 
school  and  Oxford  days  could  not  but  be  amusing.  They  gradually 
place  him  before  us,  a  strange  combination  of  talents  and  social 
qualities :  full  of  irresistible  fun  and  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasure  of 
social  intercourse,  yet  a  frequent  sufferer  from  physical  pain,  and 
consequent  attacks  of  melancholy ;  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music,  a 
good  singer,  and  fond  of  the  theatre  in  his  earlier  days,  and  at  the 
same  time  averse  to  history,  contemptuous  of  poetiy ;  an  invet- 
erate mathematician,  with  a  passion  fur  metaphysics,  and  a  wonderful 
power,  even  as  a  boy,  of  standing  mentally  aside  from  the  crowd  and 
pursuing  to  the  end  his  abstract  and  subtle  speculations ;  and,  finally, 
what  perhaps  makes  one  most  love  him,  possessed  always  with  deep 
religious  earnestness  and  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
as  of  the  highest  interests  of  life. 

How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind  with  mind ! 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord ! 

sings  the  Laureate  of  him  in  the  verses  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

William  George  Ward  was  born  in  London  in  1812.  His  school- 
days were,  on  the  whole,  he  often  said,  the  least  happy  period  of  his 
life.  He  had  little  aptitude  for  games  and  his  companions  little  care 
for  his  speculations.  In  subjects  he  had  talent  or  taste  for  he  was  a 
hard  ana  successful  student ;  for  other  things  he  showed  his  distaste 
very  emphatically.  A  good  Latin  scholar,  he  refused  to  take  seri- 
ously the  Latin  verses  enforced  at  Winchester.  The  required 
number  of  lines  he  was  of  course  compelled  to  write ;  but  he  pur- 
posely made  them  ludicrously  prosaic.  He  treated  English  poetry 
^similarly.  Mr.  Ward  gives  some  amusing  specimens  of  both ;  as  this, 
irom  a  description  of  some  barbarous  nation  : 

These  people  have  but  very  little  wood; 

They  therefore  can't  build  ships.     They  wish  they  could  : 

and  others  too  long  for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  he  could  write 
on  such  a  theme  as  "  Simplicity  essential  to  true  greatness,"  with 
wonderful  power  of  analysis.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1830,  and  the 
chapters  which  treat  of  his  student  life  there  are  lull  of  incident 
and  anecdote.  He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  at  the  *'  Union  " 
debates.    A  "  select  preacher  "  once  acknowledged  to  him  that  he 
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bad  pven  five  pounds  for  the  sermo^.^ihich^ftrd  l^iad  that  mornings 
heard  (and  which  h^  considered  ode  of  Aewor^t  he  had  ever  heard), 
and  added,  "Don't  you  think  that ^enouffh? "  *U  don't  know/' 
Ward  answered,  "  I  wouldn't  have  preached  it  fo!?^  fifty."  Music  and 
pantomimic  skits  were  his  recreation.  „ 

■  On  onfe  of  these  occasions  the  performance  was  more  Vrgorous  ^^on  nsi^n,' 
and  Ward  was  for  the  moment  impersonating  Cupid.     Sir.  Chapman,  one  of 
"the  tutors,  was  unable  to  continue  his  reading  in"  the  room  below,  and  sent  his 
«coi^t  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.     The  scout  came  back  with 
lii0-|ii«nirance :  "It's  honly  Mr.  Ward,  »ir;  'E*s  a  hiacting  of  a  cheruby to." 

After  he  became  a  Newmanite  he  gtive  up  the  theatre  for  years, 
and,  by  Dr.  Pusey's  advice,  in  Lent  he  went  without  any  music 
whatsoever. 

On^  Lent,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  in  this  way,  he  met  Coffin  in  the 
High  Street  and  said,  *'  I  have  such  an  awful  fit  of  depression  that  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  go  out  of  my  mind  ;  don't  you  think  that  a  little  music  for  once  may 
•be  allowed  ?  "  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  a  little  strictly  sacred 
music  might  pass.  Beginning  with  Cherubini's  "  0  Salutaris,"  they  gradually 
j>assed  to  '*  Possenti  Numi/'  in  the  "  Flauto  Magico.*'  But  this  opened  a 
book  containing  songs,  somewhat  lighter,  and  the  duet  between  Papagei^p  and 
Papagena  followed.  The  music  waxed  faster  and  livelier  till  it  culminated  in 
**  Largo  al  factotum,"  the  lightest  and  raciest  of  buffo  songs,  in  the  middle  of 
which  one  of  the  company  suddenly  recollected  that  the  room  in  Christ  Church 
in  which  he  was  singiug  was  separated  ouly^  by  a  thin  wall  from  Dr.  Busey's 
own  rooms. 

This  must  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  stories  by  which  the  narrative 
is  enlivened.  At  the  comparatively  late  date  at  which  Mr.  Ward's 
volume  reaches  us  we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  tne  theological 
4ipd  historical  aspects  of  his  subject,  and  must  do  so  at  another  time, 
iiwnwhile,  every  one  who  can,  ought  to  read  this  entertaining  and 
•eclUying  biography.  It  goes  only  as  far  as  Dr.  Ward's  reception 
into  the  Church  in  September  1845,  but  a  further  volume  is  in  con- 
templation, we  are  glad  to  gather  from  the  Preface,  where  Mr.  Ward 
mentions  that  a  collection  of  his  father's  letters,  which  Cardinal 
Newman  has  placed  at  his  disposal,  will  be  very  valuable  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  his  father's  Catholic  life.  Dr.  Ward's  marriage, 
just  previous  to  his  conversion,  had  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to 
many  admirers  of  his  party's  ideal  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  to  numbers 
of  unfriendly  outsiders ;  the  intelligence  of  his  coming  reception 
into  the  Church  in  London  had  reached  Oxford:  and  University 
opinion  found  its  way  to  his  lodgings  in  London  in  every  variety  of 
form. 

The  new  converts  [Dr.  Ward  and  his  wife]  had  gone  to  the  church  early 
[the  Jesuit  chapel  in  Bolton  Street],  had  made  their  general  confession  to 
Father  Brownbill  and  received  communion,  and  on  their  return  found  the 
break  fast- table  literally  covered  with  squibs  and  more  serious  expressions  of 
disapproval  from  Fellows  and  undergraduates.  Among  others  was  a  parody 
of  a  well-known  poem  commencing  thus  : — 
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**  0  Wardie,  I  believed  thee  true,  ** 

And  I  was  blessed  in  so  believing ; 
But  now  I  own  I  never  knew 
A  youth  so  base,  or  so  deceiving." 

Mr.  Ward  enjoyed  the  pasquinades  thoroughly,  and  the  more  serious 
remonstrances  did  not  trouble  him.  The  gain  of  peace  and  rest,  and  of  much 
more  which  a  Catholic  only  can  understand,  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  feelings  of  regret  from  personal  misunderstandings. 

The  volume  leaves  Dr.  Ward  entering  on  his  professorial  duties 
at  St.  Edmund's  College,  and  thSt  period  of  quiet  domestic  life  and 
hard  work  in  the  studies  he  loved,  which  he  afterwards  spoke  of  as 
"  seven  years  far  happier  than  any  which  I  ever  before  spent  .... 
bearing  a  part,  however  indirect,  in  one  of  the  very  noblest  works 


which  can  possibly  occupy  the  intellect  or  engage  the  affections — 
the  training  of  ecclesiastical  students  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  high, 
vocation." 


1.  What  are  the  Catholic  daifnsf   By  the  Rev.  Austin  Richardsoit. 

With  an  Introductorv  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Rivington^ 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.     1889. 

2.  Dependence ;    or,  the  Insecurity  of  the  Anglican  Position,     By  the 

Rev.  Luke  Rivington,  M.A.     London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench 

&  Co.     1889. 

FATHER  RICHARDSON'S  volume  is  intended  as  a  Catholic's 
answer  to  Mr.  Gore's  book  '*The  Roman  Catholic  Claims,"" 
about  which  we  have  incidentally  spoken  when  treating  of  Mr» 
Rivington's  first  Catholic  book  **  Authority."  In  nine  chapters 
Father  Richardson  follows  step  by  step  Mr.  Gore's  confident  but 
often  very  reckless  assertions,  and  disposes  of  them  with  remarkable* 
gentleness  of  temper,  and  with  a  trained  theologian's  appeal  to- 
Catholic  Theology  that  will  give  to  his  work,  even  after  interest  in 
the  controversy  has  passed,  a  permanent  value  as  a  Catholic  hand- 
book on  the  subjects  treated.  The  via  media;  the  unity  of  the 
Church  ;  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  Catholic  view  and  use  of  the 
the  Bible ;  the  promise  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter ;  the  growth  of  the 
Papacy  ;  the  nature  of  schism ;  Anglican  Ordinations  ;  and  Angli- 
can Orthodoxy — the  temperate  but  well-founded  and  argumentative 
statements  of  a  mature  theologian  on  these  points,  which  are  the 
headings  to  the  author's  nine  chapters,  form  the  substance  of  this 
excellent  work,  which  deserves  much  more  attention  than  we  can 
give  it  until  another  quarter,  when  we  hope  to  treat  it  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Rivington's  last  work,  which  has  reached  us  as  we 
are  preparing  for  press.  That  Mr.  Rivington's  happy  conversion 
has  caused  considerable  consternation  in  the  Anglican  camp  is 
both  unintentionally  testified  by  such  ebullitions  of  temper  a8 
Mr.   Gore's,   and  pertinently   confirmed  by  the  numerous    recep- 
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tions  of  ADgliccTn  clergymen  into  the  fold  of  St.  Peter  since. 
Nothing  like  facts.  And  that  our  Cardinal  Archbishop  should  the 
other  day,  as  all  the  Protestant  newspapers  made  known,  have  had 
the  happiness  of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  on 
one  morning  to  five  ex- Anglican  clergymen  just  received  into  the 
Church,  is  a  stronger  witness  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Rivington's  line 
of  thought  and  action  than  Mr.  Gore's  bitter  special  pleading  can 
prevail  against.  For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  name  Mr. 
Kivington's  "  Dependence,"  the  title  of  which  will  sufficiently  suggest 
his  line  of  thought.  Enough  here  to  add  that  he  takes  the  line  of 
history;  and  shows  (1)  from  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  (2)  from  that 
of  Chalcedon,  and  then  from  the  nature  of  the  changes  against  (3) 
Liberius,  (4)  Honorius,  and  (5)  Alexander  VI.,  and  again  from  the 
ecclesiastical  action  of  (6)  Henry  VIII.,  and  (7)  Elizabeth,  and 
lastly,  from  the  character  of  (8)  Dr.  Pusey's  teaching,  and  of  the 
questions  implicated  in  the  (9)  Lincoln  prosecution,  the  true  state  of 
the  issue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  claim  and  the  Anglican  High 
Church  pretension. 


Old  English  Catholic  Missimis,     By  John  Orlebar  Payne,  M.A. 

London  :  Burns  &  Oates.     1889. 

WE  have  here  another  volume  of  those  interesting  records  of  our 
forefathers,  which  Mr.  Payne  has  taken  upon  himself  to  edit 
and  illustrate.  This  time  it  is  the  Mission  Registers  sent  up  to  the 
Record  Office  about  1840  which  he  has  got  hold  of.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware  that  as  the  result  of  a  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1836,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Catholic  Bishops 
(amongst  others)  to  deliver  up  to  the  Government  their  registers  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  The  Bishops  refused  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  Yet  Mr.  Payne  finds  that  some  seventy-eight  old 
Catholic  mission  registers  were  forwarded  by  the  clergy  to  the 
authorities  at  Somerset  House.  As  these  registers  are  chiefly  from 
Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  it  is  possible  that 
Bishop  Briggs  may  have  differed  in  opinion  from  his  episcopal 
brethren.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  many  of  the  clergy,  in  send- 
ing up  the  books,  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  merely 
wanted  for  copying,  and  would  be  returned.  This  was  far  from  being* 
the  intention  of  the  Government.  After  an  interesting  Preface,  in 
which  he  reprints  from  the  report  of  a  Commission  in  1857  a  long* 
letter  from  Cardinal  Wiseman,  clearly  explaining  why  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  objected  to  parting  with  their  registers,  Mr.  Payne 
goes  through  them  one  by  one,  and  picks  out  whatever  he  finds  that 
seems  worth  publishing  as  an  illustration  of  Catholic  life,  of  ecclesi- 
astical biography,  or  of  family  history.  Many  of  the  missions  are 
barely  mentioned,  their  registers  not  offering  any  feature  of  interest. 
But  some  are  dealt  with  at  much  greater  length.  Danby  and 
Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  among  old  Catholic  family  seats,  are  re- 
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presented  by  several  pages  of  extracts,  showinf^'  the  nam^s  of  prieste^ 
iists, of  conversions,  and  notices  of  birtlis,  deaths  or  mamagQS;.o^ 
•well-known  Catholic  names.     Among  old  missions^  Knfiresboroag^, 
«^4  Richmond  (Yorks)  are  found  to  have,  preserved;  much  wprjijli. 
quoting  whilst  the  registers  of  the  City  of  Yoi^k  and  9f  Jjee^s pj^e;-, 
sent  large  materials   for  the  Catholic    history  of  the  ;fiigh.teei}wi) 
■century.     The  register  of  Western  Underwood. (Bucks)  is  of  sfichj 
exceptional  interest,  that  the  Editor  dedicates  eight  or  t^n  page&.^i. 
an  Appendix  to  it ;  he  treats  in  the  same  way  the  register  6i  Cne^m 
{Surrey),  a  mission  long  since  given  up,  and  of  Worcester,,  these, 
three  last-named  registers  not  being  among  those  sent  up  to  London. 
The  introductory  Preface  is  an  admirable  and  most  interesting  his- 
torical and  literary  commentary  on  the  body  of  the  work,  and  a 
minute  Index  enables  the  reader  and  the  inquirer  to  use  the  contents 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Cultus  SS.  Cordis  Jesu,  Cum  additamento  de  Cultu  Purissimi  Cordis 
B.V.  Mariae.  Scripsit  Hermannus  J.  N'lx,  S.J.  Friburgi 
Brisgovioe  :  Herder.     1889. 

IMllS  is  a  useful  brochure  of  167  pages,  written  in  Latin,  by  a 
German  Jesuit,  on  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  chiefly  intended  for  priests  and  students  of  divinity,  and 
has  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Friburg,  and  of  the 
Jesuit  authorities.  The  writer  does  not  present  anything  that  is 
particularly  new,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  raison  d'etre  of  a  treatise  of  this  kind  which  differs  so 
little  from  Nilles.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  and  instructing,  there  is  either  more  in  these  pages  or 
the  matter  is  better  dealt  with.  The  author  begins  with  historical 
notes.  He  then  enters  on  theology,  treating  of  the  mtltus  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  in  general,  and  of  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  par- 
ticular—of  that  *Move,"  which  is  the  object  of  our  devotion,  and  of 
that  material  heart  which  is  at  once  its  symbol,  and  (in  popular, 
phrase  and  idea)  its  principal  organ.  Passing  on  to  the  ascetical 
aspects  of  the  subject,  he  treats  of  the  objects  or  aims  of  the  devotion 
— that  is  to  say,  chiefly,  love  and  reparation.  The  concluding  sec- 
tion of  this  third  chapter  is  an  eloquent  and  touching  exposition  of 
Ood's  solicitude  that  men  should  love  Jesus  Christ.  A  fourth 
chapter  describes  the  various  ways  of  honouring  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  a  fifth  puts  before  the  devout  reader  the  fruit  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  these  holy  exercises — increased  knowledge  of  God, 
greater  nearness  to  Christ,  horror  of  sin,  apostolic  zeal,  peace  and 
unity  in  families,  and  that  enlightened  estimation  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence and  poverty,  which  alone  can  heal  the  rationalistic  and  com- 
munistic tendencies  of  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of  his  pages 
Father  Nix  solves  many  difficulties,  and  explains  much  that  may  be 
obscure.  He  touches,  as  was  to  be  expected,  on  the  vision  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  historical 
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lagp  1^  that  in  which  he  draws  out,  from  P^e  Daniel's  IIC^  of  that 
}pTy  religious,  a  chronology,  of  the  various  revelations  vouchsafed, 
totjher  (p,  10).     It  would  nave  been  useful,  and,  as  far  as  we  knoyrw 
no;Vf|l,  had  Father  Nix  indicated  what  is  the  most  approved  wajr  OT 
depicting  our  liord's  Sac|^ed  Heart  ii;i  Christian  art,  not  only  m  ord^r* 
to  i gain  jbhq  promises^  made  to  Blessed. Margaret  Mary,  and  the! 
indulgences  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  but  to  preventpuerile  stiper- 
stitions  or  scandalous  representations.  'The  decree  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  of  December  14, 187?,  simply  sajs,  that  the  "image  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  must  appear  externally."    But  in  the  visions  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  there  are,  as* all  our  readers  know,  not  only 
many  details,  but  the  details  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  even  seem, 
in  some  instances,  to  be  more  or  less  at  variance  with  one  another. 
It  is  observable  that  Father  Nix,  in  speaking  of  the  '*  promises," 
gives,  without  any  comment,  that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
"  twelfth,"  in  regard  to  which  there  is  some  controversy  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     In  this,  our  Divine  Lord  is  said  to  promise  to  all  who 
communicate  on   nine  consecutive  first  Fridays  of  the  month  the 

frace  of  final  perseverance.     The  authority  given  is  a  letter  of  the 
aint,  printed  in  P^re  Daniel's  life. 


Jfnfeet  Thoughts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Meditations  for  the  Feasts  of  our 
Saviour  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  By  Thomas  Carre, 
Priest  of  the  English  College  at  Doway.  Printed  at  Paris 
A.D.  MDCLVIII.  and  MDCLXV.  London:  Burns  &  Gates. 
1889. 

IN  a  very  interesting  Preface,  the  editor  of  this  fine  old  Catholic 
devotional  book  (who  signs  the  well-known  initials  **  0.  S  ")  tells 
us  that  **  Milqs  Carre  "  was  really  Miles  Pinkney,  a  member  of  an 
iMicient  family  seated  at  Broom  Hall,  near  Durham,  now  the  property 
of  Ushaw  College.  Having  acted  as  Procurator  at  Doway  for  eignt  or 
nine  years,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
Augustinian  nuns  in  the  Rue  Fosses  St.  Victor,  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1674,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  holy,  learned, 
and  energetic  man,  equally  skilled  in  business  and  in  the  direction  of 
souls,  and  possessing  that  gift  of  fine  and  nervous  literary  expres- 
sion which  distinguished  the  era  of  Shakespeare,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  best  known  work  is  his  translation  of 
the  "  Love  of  God  "  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  which  Canon  Mackey 
has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  recent  version.  Of  the  two  editions 
of  "  Sweet  Thoughts ''  issued  in  the  writer's  lifetime,  the  second, 
heaping  the  date  of  1665,  is  the  larger  and  more  important.  It  con- 
t;ains  meditations  for  the  whole  year,  additional  meditations  on  the 
Gospels  of  every  Sunday,  and  on  the  Passion.  The  subject  is  always 
our  Lord's  life,  or  that  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  present  edition 
does  not  pretend  to  reproduce  this  work  in  its  entirety.  It  is,  as  the 
editor  admits,  a  **  mere  fragment  "  of  the  edition  of  1665.    Neither 
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is  it  anything  more  than  a  devotional  reprint,  without  literary  claim?. 
This  protest,  however,  is  rather  too  modest.  The  volume  is  of  about 
140  pages,  well  printed,  and  arranged  for  the  principal  festivals  of 
Jesus  and  of  Mary.  The  meditations  are,  as  a  rule,  divided  into 
two  considerations,  with  a  heading,  each  consideration  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  paragrraph  of  "  affections,''  and  sometimes  also  by  brief 
**  resolutions."  The  following  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
work,  which  many  will  find  most  useful  as  a  devotional  manual  of 
short  and  simple  meditations : — 

Be  thou  ever  blessed  and  magnified,  0  my  low  and  mighty,  my  abject  and 
my  all-powerful  Lord.  Thou  art  low,  to  come  down  to  my  poverty ;  thou  art 
high  to  raise  my  thoughts  and  hopes  to  thy  riches.  Low,  for  my  instruction 
and  humiliation  ;  high,  for  my  protection  and  defence.  Low,  to  teach  my 
proud  heart  that  all  greatness  ought  to  subject  itself  to  this  admirable- 
humility  of  thine ;  high,  to  be  our  true  refnge  in  all  our  weaknesses  and  dejec- 
tions. Lowly,  to  convince  us  that  true  loftiness  is  to  be  humble  with  Christ 
and  for  Christ,  but  also  mighty,  '*  for,  when  I  am  infirm,  then  I  am  powerful,'* 
saith  St.  Paul  (p.  65). 

Thotights  on  Apostolic  Succession,  To  help  Catholics  in  discussion 
with  their  Anglican  friends.  By  Father  Galwey,  S.J. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates.     1889. 

FATHER  GALWEY'S  pamphlet  is  excellent  both  in  matter  and 
manner.  In  it  he  offers  some  thoughts  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  Anrficans  who  either  hope  for  reunion  with 
the  one  Catholic  Church,  but  think  it  a  duty  to  remain  where  they 
are,  helping  on  towards  that  reunion,  or  who  deride  the  suggested 
necessity  of  reunion  on  the  plea :  We  have  Apostolic  succession 
where  we  are  ;  what  should  we  find  in  Rome  which  we  have  not  in 
that  English  Church  where  Providence  has  placed  us  ?  He  dwells 
at  some  length  on  the  kind  of  succession  which  alone  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  "  Apostolic  succession,"  illustrating  his  thesis  with 
various  pertinent  examples: — Some  resemblance,  if  it  but  breaks 
down  in  one  vital  feature,  is  not  enough,  and  still  less  does  mere 
occupancy  of  the  same  place  constitute  **  succession."  He  shows 
from  that  organization  oi  the  Early  Church  which  Anglicans  accept 
as  history  with  ourselves,  that  the  Apostles  were  distinct  in  many 
important  points  from  the  Bishops,  and  he  lays  down  three  great 
differences  (p.  37).  1.  The  bishop  was  appointed  by  the  Apostle, 
taught  by  the  Apostle,  guided  and  overruled  by  him.  The  Apostle 
had  his  office  directly  from  our  Lord.  The  bishop  was  his  subor- 
dinate. 2.  The  bishop's  authority  was  local,within  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  Apostle,  which  hmited  his  jurisdiction ;  the  Apostle's  authority 
and  jurisdiction  was  world-wide  ;  and  3.  The  bishop,  though  assisted 
in  due  measure  bv  the  Holy  Spirit,  remained  a  fallible  teacher;  the 
Apostle  was  infallible.  Then,  having  shown  that  living  bishops  are  a 
necessity  in  order  that  a  Church  may  be  Episcopalian,  as  a  living  king 
that  a  nation  may  be  a  monarchy  (not  enough  that  there  once  lived 
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bishops  or  a  king),  so  :  "  Can  a  Church  be  Apostolic  if  there  is  no 
living  Apostle  in  it  ^ "  This  question  gives  the  gist  of  Father  Gallwey's 
contention.  What  the  Apostles  were  intended  to  be  by  Christ  he 
states,  and  also  what  they  were  by  their  own  showing ;  and  it  is  easy 
then  to  show  that  the  Roman  Church  has  still  the  living  Apostle,  and 
that  Anoflicans  dare  not  even  claim  such  a  living  force  amongst 
them.  He  shows  that  the  Church  did  not  cease  to  be  Apostolic 
when  the  Apostles  died'^  and  that  Anglicans  ought  to  mean  this 
when  they  recite  the  Nicene  formula :  ^*  I  believe  in  One,  Holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  Granting  to  an  Anglican,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  Broad  Church  and  Low  Churcn,  and  the 
Anglicans  par  excellence,  are  all  equally  that  wonderful  Church  of 
England  which  they  sentimentalize  so  much  about ;  granting  further 
that  Anglican  bishops  represent  this  Church  of  England,  and  even 
that  Anglican  Orders  are  valid — the  only  result  of  accepting  all 
these  improbable  assumptions  would  be  *'that  the  Anglican  Church 
is  a  National  Episcopal  Church,  subject  to  the  State,  but  not  in  any 
true  sense  an  Apostolic  Church  "  (p.  68).  We  would  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  come  into  contact  with  "  High  "  Anglicans  to  Father 
Gallwey's  useful  "  Thoughts,"  which  are  well  worked  out,  presented 
in  concise  and  clear  language,  and  emphasized  by  the  zealous 
earnestness  of  the  writer. 


JBeatiEdmundi  CampianiyS.J.,  Marty ris  in  Anglia,  Opuscula,  Barcinone : 

F.  Rosalius.    1889. 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  this  little  volume  of  Blessed  Edmund 
Campion's  works.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  letters  and 
documents  contained  in  its  pages  have  appeared  previously  some- 
where or  other  ]  but  there  are  several  which  are  here  printed  for 
the  first  time  ;  and  even  if  there  were  nothing  new,  it  would  still  be 
a  great  matter  that  we  have  now  a  complete  collection  of  the  writings 
of  so  heroic  a  martyr.  The  contents  comprise  letters,  sermons,  and 
orations,  a  treatise  *^  De  imitatione  Rhetorica,"  and  some  few  pages 
of  Latin  verse.  Of  editorial  work  there  is  practically  nothing  which 
we  cannot  but  regret.  Three  or  four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  bare 
outlines  of  Blessed  Edmund  Campion's  life,  from  which  we  learn 
that  Father  Morris,  S.J.,  furnished  the  only  new  matter  that  appears, 
and  which  he  collected  out  of  the  archives  of  the  diocese  of  West- 
minster and  of  Stonyhurst.  An  intelligent  editor  might  have  done 
much  to  make  the  writings  of  the  martyr  interesting  and  instructive  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  no  such  assistance  is  afforded,  and  while  express- 
ing our  gratitude  for  this  volume  of  collected  writings,  we  cannot 
but  regTet  that  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  give  it  to  the 
public  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  so  illustrious  a  member  of  the 
^reat  Society  of  Jesus. 


^tt  Notices  of  Bo6k». 

The  Wandering  •  ^KnigJUy  His  Adeektwrou^ '  Jo.urnei^  •;  or,  a  -M tfdiffiMl 
Pilgrim's  Prop^rfiss.  Bj  Jean  De  Gartheny,  Brother  in  -the 
Rcfigious  Order  of  Mount  Garmel,  and  Canon  Theolo^an  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cambrai.  Newly  translated  into  English  iindef 
ecclesiastical  supervision,  from  the  edition  of  1672.  London : 
Burns  »&  Gates.     1889.    , 

¥E  can  have  no  words  but  of  welcome  and  approval  of  this  verj 
charming  book.  First  published  in'  1557,  it  may  well  be  the 
fact^  as  has  been  surmised,  that  John  Bunyan  was  indebted  to  it  for 
the  substance  6f  his  **  Pilgrim's  Progress.*'  However  that  may  bc^l 
the  work  was  well  worth  retranslation  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits— 
no  English  translation  having  appeared  since  1580,  though  more 
recently  it  has  been  done  into  Flemish  and  German,  and  even 
Welsh.  The  book  is  divided  into  -three  parts — first,  ^*  The  Broad 
Way/'  wherein  the  knight,  making  Folly  his  confidant,  sets  out  upon 
his  voyage  of  dicovery.  That  he  should  ultimately  find  himself 
**  3et  fast  in  the  midst  of  a  mirif  slough,^'  goes  without  saying.  In 
"  The  Narrow  Way,"  part  ii.,  "  Divine  Grace  comes  to  help  the 
knight  out  of  his  trouble,"  and  he  is  *'  triumphantly  translated  unt6 
the  mansion  of  Virtue."  In  **  The  Way  of  Peace,"  part  iii.,  the 
knight  is  instructed  by  the  "  old  hermit,"  in  the  virtues  of  Faith^ 
Hope,  and  Charity,  as  well  as  in  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  how  t6 
obtain  the  gift  of  Perseverance.  This  delightful  allegory,  whose 
general  scope  we  can  merely  indicate,  has  all  the  solidity  and  more 
than  the  quaintness  which  makes  Rodriguez  such  excellent  spiritual 
reading.  A  special  feature  is  the  enrichment  of  the  book  by  a  series 
of  most  instructive  notes — very  valuable  to  those  who  have  no 
reference  library  at  hand ;  and  in  regard  of  which  the  translator 
expresses  grateful  obligation  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity,  Signini,  Richmond,  Jarvis,  and  Richardson,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  publication  of  this  translation  is  mainly  due.  The  book 
has  been  beautifully  printed  at  the  Catholic  Reformatory  School^ 
Market  Weigh  ton. 


Prcelectiones  Logica  et  Ontologia,  quas  in  Collegio  Maximo  Lovaniensi 
S.J.,  habebat  Gustavus  Lahousse,  E.  S.  Tom.  IV.  Lovanii : 
Car.  Peeters.     1889. 

"VTGW  that  the  last  volume  of  these  lectures  has  been  published, 
J^  there  need  no  longer  be  any  complaint  of  want  of  a  good  text>* 
book  in  Scholastic  Philosophy.  Father  Lahousse  has  contrived  to 
meet  the  respective  needs  of  both  professors  and  students.  The 
former  will  find  that,  while  nothing  essential  has  been  omitted,  there 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  development.  Gn  the  other  hand,  students  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  this  course  can  claim  some  great  advantages- 
over  others  of  its  class.  First  of  all,  Father  Lahousse  is  more 
diffuse  than  our  modern  writers  on  metaphysical  subjects,  and  conse- 
quently gives  more  detailed  information  on  many  points.     His  four 


udrfttiifaed  hi*  buf'  ^mttion^'t^xt-books.^    Hd'  tevidetitljr  writAfi  ft>r 
th*^  ^hbinay  fdrtiinfetelly'devote  thefJt  Ihffeie  y^Ts  tHK*  philojfophy; 
ft^t'ft*^wilMi>6  of'gtfeat  aSsi#tawce't»tfcose  whd  folIow^  ftr'two^Yearis- 
ci^irrsife'.  The  stttdent  wilt^ndttiatopinibiis  and  theories  are  eiplamed 
atid^ cnticii^d  to  his  satisfaction;  and  that  references  to  ori^nal 
sbtirces  ftre  ^ren  when  it  is  practicable.   Secondly,  the  arran^^ieiiient 
of  •  sabjebtfe  and  the  manner  of  treatment  entitle  these  lectures  to 
respect.     Each  volume  is  divided  into  chaptjers,  these  into  articles, 
which  are  in  ttirn  subdivided  into  sections  and  paragraphs.  ^  The  use 
of  large  figures  to  indicate  a  new  paragraph  is  a  great  help  to  the 
attention.'  The  thesis  is  always  proved  by  theneatest  and  shortest 
of  isyllb^sms,  and  the  numerous  difficulties  are  so  anranged  that 
there  Would  be  little  trouble  in  linking  them  together  for  a  public 
disputation.-    Again,  each  volume  contains  a  list  of  theses,  and  two- 
indfex^s,  one  arranged  alphabetically,  the  other  intended  ta  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  contents.     Thus  no  time  is  lost  in  hunting  out  any 
particular  point.     Lastly,  there  is  everjrwhere  noticeable  a"  spirit  of 
tolerance  in  regard  to  disputed  points ;  a  more  generous  treatment 
of  opponents  than  is  usually  found  in  books  of  this  description.    A 
devoted  and  ardent  admirer  of  St.  Thomas,  the  author  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  afraid  to  depart  from  his  teaching,  or  perhaps  what  is  called 
his  teaching,  whenever  the  balance  of  proof  is  on  the  other  side. 
Two  points  in  this  last  volume  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.     First, 
on  the  great  question  which  has  disturbed  scholastics  from  time 
immemorial — namely,  whether  the  essence  of  a  thing  be  really  distinct 
or  not  from  its  existence,  Father  Lahousse  sides  with  Suarez  against 
the  Thomists.     Again,  on  another  disputed  point,  we  find  him  in 
accord  with  the  Doctor  Eximius  and  opposed  to  the  Thomistic  school^ 
maintaining  that  a  thing  is  individuated  by  its  own  reality,  and  not 
by  anything  superadded.     The  way  in  which  these  two  difficult 
questions,  and  the  still  more  difficult  one  of  substance  and  hypostasis 
are  treated,  merits  high  praise.     In  conclusion,  we  can  only  express 
the  hope  that,  as  the  study  of  scholastic  philosophy  is  extended,  this 
admirable  text-book  may  meet  with  the  success  it  well  deserves. 

J.  iv. 


The  Registers  of  Walter  Bronescoinbe  (a.d.  1257-1280)  and  Peter 
Quivil  (a.d.  1280-1291),  Bishops  of  Exeter,  with  some  Records 
of  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Thomas  de  Bytton  (a.d.  1292—1307); 
also  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  a.d.  1291  (Diocese  of 
Exeter).  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Ringmore,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Dean  Rural. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.     1889. 

THIS  volume,  a  splendid  monument  of  research  and  labour  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  mediaeval  England,  is  the  first  in  chro- 
nological order  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Registers,  now  being  pub- 
lish ed  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph.     We  say,  in  chrono- 
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logical  order,  since  what  is  to  be  in  reality  Vol.  V.  of  the  series — 
namely,  Bishop  Stafford's  Register— had  previously  appeared,  and  is, 
we  believe,  already  out  of  print.  Mr.  Randolph's  work  gives  us  a 
clear,  accurate,  alphabetically- arranged  index,  and,  in  many  cases,  an 
abstract  of  all  the  documents  contained  in  the  episcopal  register;  the 
amount  of  detailed  information,  historical,  topographical,  ecclesias- 
tical, (fee,  contained  in  them  being  almost  incredible.  Churches, 
chapelries,  names  and  records  of  families,  installations  of  abbots  and 
abbesses,  wills,  &c.  &c.,  give  us  a  wonderful  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  Catholic  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

So  much  beinff  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work,  we  shall  allow  Mr.  Kandolph  to  say  a  word  for  himself.  The 
tracing  of  Bishop  Bronescombe  s  Itinerary  has  been  one  of  the 
thousand  items  in  his  labour  of  love.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  or 
instructive  than  the  commentary  made  on  it  by  the  learned  pre- 
bendary in  his  charming  Preface. 

After  Christmas  (1258)  he  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  remained  there  till 
the  end  of  April,  when  we  find  him  again  in  London,  where  he  remained  till 
the  middle  of  August,  when  he  went  westward,  and  commenced  his  first 
visitation  at  Honiton  on  the  23rd.  After  resting,  for  a  few  days,  in  his 
palace,  he  plunged  vigorously  into  his  work,  moving  from  place  to  place,  day 
after  day,  with  scarcely  an  interval,  till  the  close  of  the  year.  Those  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  country  which  be  had  to 
traverse  will  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  toil  and  travail  of  his  way.  Let 
us  follow  him  for  a  few  days  in  September  and  October. 

Leaving  Lawhitton,  by  Tamar  side,  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  the  former 
month,  he  reached  Bodmin  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  same  day  journeyed  to 
Poltone,  where  he  remained  till  the  26th,  when  we  find  him  at  St.  Newly n, 
some  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  the  following  day  at  Kenwyn.     The  28th 
and  29th  were  spent  in  Truro,  and  from  thence  he  made  his  way  to  Tregony, 
which  he  reached  on  the  30th.     There  he  abode  two  days,  setting  out  on  the 
third  of  October  for  the  South  Coast,  and  visiting,  in  rapid  succession,  a  large 
number  of  places,  some  of  which  are  not  altogether  easy  of  access  even  now, 
and  must  have  been  much  less  so  over  such  roads  as  the  good  Bishop  and  bis 
retinue  had  to  encounter  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago.     He  visited 
St.  Anthony-in-Roseland   on  the  3rd,  St.  Michael  Carhayes  and  Tregeare 
(his  manor    in   St.   Gerrans)   on   the  5th,  Mevagissey  and   Bodrigan    (in 
St.  Goran)  on  the  8th,  St.  Austell  on  the  9th,  and  Looe,  many  miles  over 
the  hills  eastward,  on  the  11th.     That  night  he  reached  St.  German's  Priory, 
And  spent  the  next  day  there,  proceeding  to  Shevioke  on  the  13th,  Anthony 
on  the  14th,  the  remote  parish  of  Rame  on  the  15th,  Pillaton  (miles  away  to 
the  north,  and  by  a  very  circuitous  route)  on  the  16th,  St.  Mellion  on  the 
17th,  Botusfleming  on  the  18th,  St.  Dominick  on  the  20th,  North  Petherwin 
(far  away  in  North  Cornwall,  beyond  Launceston)  on  the  22nd,  St.  Clether 
on  the  23rd,  Kelly,  across  the  Tamar,  on  the  24th,  and  St  Stephen's-by- 
Launceston  on  the  25th.     It  will  be  well  worth  any  one's  while  to  follow  the 
indefatigable  Bishop's  route  on  the  map.     Its  recital  might  well  be  regarded 
as  almost  incredible,  but  for  the  fact  that  his  register  records  the  work  done 
at  every  place,  and  thereby  increases  our  wonder.    For  in  the  course  of  some 
thirty  days  he  dedicated  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  churches,  in  addition  to 
attending  to  much  diocesan  work  of  other  kindJs. 

After  a  week's  rest  at  Ghudleigh^  we  find  him  again  on  his  travels. 
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consecrating  thirteen  more  churches  in  a  month.  And  what  raar- 
Tellous  churches  they  were  in  artistic  beauty  we  can  Hjj^ure  to  our- 
tselvesfrom  what  of  them  has  remained  to  us  uuchauged.  In  1272 
we  find  Bishop  Bronescombe  in  France,  attending  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  or  journeying  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  We 
doubt  if  even  in  our  nineteenth  century  there  are  many  hishops  who 
would  surpass  this  thirteenth -century  prelate  in  pastoral  activity. 
How  much  do  these  unearthed  records  help  us  to  correct  our  ideas 
on  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  middle  ages  ?  No  dioceses  could 
now-a-days  show  eighty-eight  dedications  of  churches  by  a  single 
bishop  in  nine  years. 

Another  feature  that  strikes  us  in  these  Registers  is  the  vast 
number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  religious  houses  existing  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall  in  that  century.  Many  of  them  lie  in  ruins,  perhaps 
awaiting  the  day  when,  like  Our  Lady's  Abbey  at  Buckfast,  they  are 
to  rise  Irom  their  desolation.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  long  list 
-ef  saints'  names,  now  forgotten,  but  for  long  ages  the  object  of 
Oatholic  devotion,  as  having  doubtless  been  in  many  instances 
among  the  earliest  apostles  and  teachers  of  the  faith  to  Britain. 
Such  names  meet  us  at  every  page  ;  each  village  had  its  holy  patron, 
such  as  St.  Mawgan,  St.  Constantine,  St.  Allan,  St.  Clether,  St. 
Colan,  St.  Elvan,  St.  Erth,  St.  Gennys,  St.  Goran,  St.  Gwennap, 
St.  Issey,  St.  Kea,  St.  Keverne,  St.  Kew,  St.  Madron,  St. 
Minver,  St.  Newlyn,  St.  Sithney,  St.  Teath,  St.  Minnefrid,  Ac.  ifec. 
It  would  be  a  glorious  feature  in  England's  return  to  the 
unity  of  Christendom  were  our  ancient  saints  to  receive  from 
the  restored  homage  of  the  faithful  an  increase  of  their  accidental 
glory.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cultus  of  St.  Mildred,  restored  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  for  the  Benedictine  houses  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
ithe  fact  of  churches  dedicated  in  their  honour  would  be  enough  for  the 
Holy  See  to  grant  a  new  leave  to  celebrate  their  festivals,  titulo  cultus 
'db  immemorabilL  That  Prebendary  Randolph's  noble  work,  rightly 
pronounced  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  West  of  England  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Oliver,  may  conduce  to 
this  happiest  end,  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  can  invoke  on 
his  labours.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  saying  more.  The  work  is 
adorned  by  two  exquisite  facsimiles — one  from  Bishop  Bronescombe's, 
the  other  from  Bisnop  Quivil's  Register. 


Le  Socialisme  d^Etat  et  la  Reforme  sociale.     Par  Claudio  Jannet. 
Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  &  Cie.     1889. 

IN  this  volume  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Paris  gives  us  a  series  of  essays  on  some  of  the 
most  urgent  social  questions  of  the  present  time,  such  as   State 
Socialism,  compulsory  national  insurance,  associations  of  workmen, 
mixed  associations  of  masters  and  workmen,  the  combinations  of 
VOL.  xxn. — ^NO,  I.     ITkird  Series.}  p 
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producers  known  among  ourselves  as  syndicates  or  triists,  th& 
condition  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  rural  population  of  Westera 
Europe.  These  questions  are  indeed  brought  daily  to  our  notice  ia 
the  newspapers ;  but  it  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  turn  from  the 
effusions  of  incompetence  to  a  writer  like  M.  Jannet,  who  treats  all 
social  matters  by  the  light  of  sound  principles,  sober  facts,  and 
authentic  history.  And  nis  book  is  opportune  :  for  this  very  year  a 
great  Act  of  State  Socialism  has  been  passed  in  Germany,  makins^ 
all  invalids  and  old  people  the  pensioners  of  the  State,  and  passed 
by  the  help  of  a  small  body  of  Catholics,  who  did  not  follow  the 
rest  of  their  colleagues  in  opposing  it.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  State  Socialists  among  English  Catholics — our  failings  are 
rather  in  the  opposite  direction — but  as  many  as  there  are,  they  will 
be  much  the  better  for  the  excellent  cold-water  cure  which  M.  Jannet 
administers,  for  romances  about  a  golden  past  and  Utopias  about  a 
golden  future. 

But  in  the  hard  fight  with  a  dangerous  intellectual  error,  it  is 
most  difficult  not  to  lean  a  little  to  the  other  extreme ;  and  I  think 
M.  Jannet  hardly  does  justice  to  the  arguments  of  those  Catholics, 
both  French  and  German,  who  aim  at  reorganizing  society  in  trade 
corporations.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  of  opinion  between  two 
such  high  authorities  among  French  Catholics  as  M.  Jannet,  the 
first  of  their  economists,  and  the  Count  de  Mun,  their  political, 
leader.  It  may  be  useful  to  explain  the  difference,  lest  the  unwise 
among  us  take  up  stones  to  throw  at  the  Professor  as  a  liberal,  or  at 
the  Count  as  a  socialist.  In  reality,  both  the  disputants  are  agreed 
on  almost  all  points  of  importance  in  social  science ;  agreed  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  religion  as  the  base  of  all  social  welfarje ;  agreed 
on  the  efficacy  of  Catholic  teaching  for  the  solution  of  social  and 
political  problems ;  agreed  that  the  modern  question  sociale — that  is,, 
the  habitual  and  chronic,  as  distinct  from  occasional,  antagonism 
of  masters  and  workmen — is  due  to  the  loss  of  the  religious  sentiment 
on  both  sides ;  agreed  on  the  evils  of  urban  agglomeration  and  rural 
depopulation  and  the  need  of  protecting  the  peasantry  by  homestead 
laws;  agreed  on  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic,  on  the  follies  of 
educating  multitudes  in  learning  which  disables  them  from  getting  a 
living  3  agreed  that  the  vast  armies  and  debts  of  the  Continent  are 
a  vast  calamity ;  agreed  on  the  venom  of  Freemasonry  and  all  secret 
societies  ;  agreed  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  all  its  members 
from  oppression  and  violations  of  the  moral  law,  in  particular  te 
protect  women  and  children  in  workshops  and  factories ;  agreed  on 
the  duty  of  all  employers  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  fatherly  care  and  kind- 
ness towards  their  workmen ;  agreed,  finally,  on  the  immense  benefit 
that  can  come  from  Christian  associations,  in  particular  from  those 
known  as  syndicats  mixtcs,  or  corporatiofis  Chretiens — namely,  trade 
associations  of  masters  and  men  bound  up  together  with  a  common 
fund  and  acting  as  a  trades'  union,  a  masters'  union,  a  benefit 
society,  a  savings'  bank,  nnd  much  more  besides.  In  what 
then  do  ihev  differ.''  Thev  differ  in  this,  that  Professor 
Jannet  praises  what  he  calls  liberte  du  travail^  claiming  for  every  one 
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tbe  rigbt  to  ehoose  what  basiness  he  pleases,  establish  it  where  he 
pleases,  and  use  what  means  of  production  he  pleases ;  whereas  the 
Count  de  Mun  considers  all  industrial  labour  to  be  fifonetion  sodaU, 
requiring,  like  that  of  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  a  certificate  of  capacity ; 
and  he  urges  the  need  of  industries  being  grouped  into  compulsory 
o<»porations  or  guilds,  which  should  be  selr^govemins^  and  have  the 
right  to  fix  hours  of  labour,  rates  of  wages,  and  methoas  and  amounts 
of  production,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  reckless  competition  and  the 
present  economical  anarchy.     To  this  scheme  M.  Jannet  objects, 
with  great  force,  the  almost  moral  certainty  that  such  corporations 
would  become  mere  creatures  of  the  State,  part  of  the  bureaucratic 
machinery  of  governments — ^perhaps  Jew,  heretic,  or  infidel  govern- 
ments— ^mere  departments,  as  we  should  say  in  England,  of  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board.    For  disputes  between  masters  and  men  in  such 
compulsory  corporations  must  in  all  fedmess  admit  of  an  appeal  to  the 
State,  and  the  State  must  settle  disputes  between  different  corpora- 
tions and,  in  particular,  the  great  difficulty  of  what  are  the  bouncutries 
of  each  trade  and  corporation.     I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  corporations  can  answer  M.  Jannet  satis- 
ftetorily.     But  then  we  seem  caught  in  a  trap ;  for  thev  can  brmg 
an  effective  tu  quoque  argument  in  the  shape  of  three  objections  to 
the  system  of  industrial  liberty,  objections  which  M.  Jannet  in  his 
turn  does  not,  to  my  mind,  answer  satisfactorily.     First,  in  the  great 
majority  of  retail  purchases,  especially  those  made  by  the  poor,  the 
buyer  is  no  technical  expert,  and  cannot  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
goods ;  and  just  as,  by  a  well-known  law,  Dad  money  drives  out 
good  money,  so  bad  articles,  cheap  and  nasty,  drive  out  good  articles, 
and  unscrupulous  adulterators  and  unsanitary  speculative  builders 
eliminate  honest  tradesmen  and  conscientious  workmen,  causing  an 
incalculable  material  loss  and  a  still  greater  moral  loss  to  the  com- 
munity.    Secondly,  in  this  system  of  industrial  liberty,  immense 
numbers  of  the  poorer  class  suffer  from  perpetual  uncertainty  of 
employment,  having  no  security,  however  well  they  work  and  act, 
against  being  dismissed  at  any  moment,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
likely  dismissal  as  the^  grow  old.     The  moral  evil  from  this  un- 
certainty is  also  incalculable.     Thirdly,   the  great  argument  for 
industrial  liberty— namely,  the  benefit  of  competition  among  pro- 
ducers and  traders — is  every  day  becoming  less  applicable.     The 
technical  revolution  in  the  means  of  production  and  transport,  t(ie 
use  of  machinery,  steam,  and  electricity,  first,  indeed,  acted  as  a 
dissolvent  of  old  bonds  of  union,  whether  good  or  bad ;  but  now  acts 
in  just  the  opposite  way  as  a  means  of  crystallisation.     In  one  place 
and  industry  after  another  competition  is  yielding  to  combination, 
a  process  excellently  explained  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review, 
Unions,  companies,  pools,  trusts,  syndicates,  corporations  are  various 
names  for  these  new  monopolies  ^  and  Count  de  Mun  might  fairly 
say  that  the  choice  is  no  longer  between  industrial  liberty  and 
compulsory  combination,  but  between  one  kind  of  combination  and 
another. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  escape  from  our  difficulty?    Is  there  no 
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middle  course,  that  would  give  the  advantages  that  Count  de  Mun 
so  justly  desires  and  avoid  the  evils  that  M.  Jannet  so  justly  fears  ? 
I  think  there  is,  and  I  would  suggest  some  course  like  the  following. 
Instead  of  a  direct  compulsion  on  all  concerned  to  join  a  corporation, 
let  the  law  put  such  obligations  on  all  employers  that  the  great 
majority,  in  order  to  fulfil  them,  will  be  practically  obliged  to  form 
themselves  into  corporations.  For  example,  let  them  be  responsible 
dfor  the  decent  housing  of  their  workpeople,  and  compelled  to  support 
them  for  at  least  a  year  after  dismissing  them ;  liable  also  for  injuries 
to  their  workmen,  and  bound  to  place  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  unless  they  can  show  the  existence  of  a  fund 
sufficient  to  meet  these  liabilities  ;  and  if  their  business  aifect  the 
health  of  the  people,  they  must  have  from  some  recognized  source, 
•or  else  from  a  Government  examination,  a  certificate  of  capacity ; 
and  a  similar  certificate  if  they  are  to  employ  any  apprentices. 
Employers  would  quickly  coalesce  into  groups  for  mutual  insurance 
and  technical  education ;  but  there  would  still  be  opportunity  for 
men  of  exceptional  power  and  talent  to  be  independent  of  corpora- 
tions, for  their  own  great  resources  would  enable  them  to  fiilnl  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  And  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  the 
"  delimitation  "  of  different  industries,  inevitable  where  Government 
forms  the  corporations,  would  disappear  entirely  :  the  corporations 
'would  grow  up  naturally  as  was  most  convenient ;  one  might  include 
A  dozen  trades ;  one  trade  might  be  divided  into  a  dozen  corporations, 
^ome  might  be  local,  some  embracing  the  whole  countrv.  It  would 
be  all  the  same  to  the  Government,  whose  part  would  simply  be 
this  : — To  give  great  powers  to  all  registered  corporations,  powers  of 
civil  personality  and  of  holding  property,  disciplinary  powers  oyer 
their  members,  powers  of  granting  certificates  of  capacity ;  but  also 
to  prevent  abuses  by  compelling  all  corporations  to  be  registered, 
and  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  registration,  publicity  of  accounts, 
sound  calculations  on  insurance,  and  a  bond  fide  government  by  the 
majority  of  the  members.  In  some  such  way  as  this  the  great  move- 
ment towards  combination  would  be  put  into  a  safe  channel,  and  the 
functions  of  government,  which  would  be  almost  mechanical,  would 
he  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  arbitrary  and  habitual  inter- 
ference of  State  Socialism.  At  the  same  time,  the  uncertainty  of 
employment  and  the  deterioration  of  goods  and  of  morals  by 
•disnonest  or  desperate  competition  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
a  blow  would  be  struck  at  the  root  of  overwork,  which  would  become 
a  bad  speculation,  and  each  corporation  would  act  as  a  rational 
tribunal  for  settling  disputes  or  wages.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  ask 
those  Catholics  who  are  attracted  by  the  cry  for  the  State  to  fix  for 
the  whole  country  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  and  a  maximum  time  of 
work  (as  an  eight  hours  working  day),  let  me  ask  them  to  consider 
whether  the  gain  they  hope  for  might  not  be  got  just  as  well  by  the 
gentler  means  I  have  proposed,  without  our  having  to  get  our  necks 
under  Caesar's  feet.  And  let  me  explain  to  novices  in  Social  Science 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  abolish  dishonesty,  or  idleness,  or  ignorance, 
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or  hot  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen,  or  every  oppression 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong^.  There  will  be  plenty  of  all  this  and  to 
spare.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  advise  them,  if  they  meet  any 
proposal  to  make  an  end  of  these  evils,  not  to  waste  their  time  over 
studying^  it.  They  had  much  better  study  M.  Claudio  Jannet's 
excellent  book.  C.  S.  Devas. 


1.  Missale  Ramanum.     Editio  3a  post  Typicam,  a  S.  Rituum  Con- 

gregatione  approbata.     (In  folio  minori.) 

2.  Cantus  Bcclesiasticua  Passionis  D.N.  Jcsu  Ckristi.     Excerptus  ex 

editione  authentica  Majoris  Hebdomadse. 

3.  Breviamim   Romanum.      Editio  3a  post  Typicum.     (In  4  vols. 

18mo.) 

4.  Canon  Missa   ad  usum  Episcoporum  ac  Pralatorum  solemniter  vel 

private  celebrantium.     Editio  tertia. 

All  four  publications  from  the  same  publisher :  F.  Pustet,  Ratisbon, 
New  York,  and  Cincinnati.     1889, 

1.  rriHE  care  spent  on  the  material  perfections  of  this  Ratisbon 
X  edition  of  the  Missal  is  rivalled  oy  the  scrupulous  care  taken 
in  securing  its  literal  correctness.  Examined  by  Father  G.  Schrober, 
C.SS.R,  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon's  Censor,  the  present  edition  has 
been  also  examined  and  approved  at  Rome,  and  Dears  the  signature 
of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Eites  to  that  eflfect. 
The  type  is  large  and  easily  legible ;  whilst  the  numerous  woodcuts 
are  highly  artistic.  The  paper,  too,  is  strong  and  opaque — alto- 
gether the  Missal  is  a  marvel  of  typographical  excellence.  The  size 
is  "smaller  folio" — i.e,,  7^  by  11^  inches  within  the  red  lines 
around  the  type. 

2.  A  beautiful  edition,  in  large  folio,  of  the  chant  of  the  Passion, 
for  Palm  Sunday,  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  and 
Good  Friday.  The  parts  for  the  '*  Chronista,"*  the  "  Christus,"  and 
the  "  Synagoga "  are  separate,  and  can  be  bound  up  each  in  its 
separate  fasciculis.  There  is  also  the  chant  of  the  **Paschale 
Praeconium  " — the  whole  brought  out  with  the  greatest  correctness, 
according  to  the  Roman  recension. 

3.  The  praise  given  to  the  Missal  may  be  accorded  to  this  elegant 
edition  of  the  Breviary.  It  bears  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon's  witness 
to  its  exact  agreement  with  the  edition  which  was  named  the 
"Typica,"  by  a  decree  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  of  Sept.  12, 
1885.  As  we  need  scarcely  remark,  all  the  new  offices  are  included 
up  to  date  :  there  is  also  a  complete  English  supplement.  Although 
so  small  in  size  (the  printed  portion  measuring  3  by  5  inches),  the 
type  of  this  edition  is  large,  well  impressed,  and  easily  read.  All 
these  works  are  a  credit  to  the  great  publishing  house  which  pro- 
duces them. 

4.  We  have  received,  also,  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  third  edition 
of  the  "  Canon  MissiB,"  issued  by  the  same  iirm.     It  consists  of 
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abont  100  pa^es  in  folio,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  uflBml 
matter,  the  forme  for  Confirmation,  for  the  consecration  of  a 
Chalice,  and  for  ^ving  the  Episcopal  blessing  onder  Tarions  cbv 
cnmstanoes.  The  paper,  thong-h  hardly  so  substanttal  as  in  eome 
of  the  old  ismes,  is  stout,  white,  and  glossy.  The  type  is  bold  and 
large,  and  it  is  clear  without  having  that  painfully  staring  quality 
which  is  not  uncommon.  There  is  no  Gothic  lettering.  There  are 
two  magnificent  iull-page  chromo-lithographs,  and  one  smaller  one 
besides  coloured  initial  letters,  and  engraved  headings  and  tail-pieoea 
in  considerable  number.  The  whole  of  the  words  of  Consecration 
are  visible  at  one  opening  of  the  book — a  convenience  which  a 
bishop's  chaplain  will  appreciate.  Besides  the  usual  prayers  before 
Mass,  one  or  two  others  recently  indulgenced  are  added — ^no  doubt, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  who  have  approved 
this  issue  by  the  celebrated  Katiebon  firm.  Why  have  the  editors, 
in  face  of  the  **  0  felicem  virum  beatum  Joseph  ^  of  their  text,  put  as 
a  heading  ^'  Oratio  ad  S.  Josephvm "  ?  Even  if  the  barlmrous 
termination  be  defensible,  it  is  certainly  not  worth  while  going  out 
of  one's  way  to  obtrude  it. 


La  Reforme  et  la  Politique  Frant^ise  en  Europe  juBqv!a  la  patz  de 
Westphalie.  Par  le  Vicomte  de  Meaux.  Two  vols.  Paris : 
Perrin.    1889. 

THE  history  of  the  Protestant  revolt  from  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  destroying  as  it  did  the  unity  of  the  Church 
Catholic  in  the  West,  is  year  by  year  receiving  more  attention. 
The  archives,  both  of  nations  and  individual  families,  are  daily  being 
rendered  more  accessible  to  those  who  will  face  the  somewhat  dry 
and  certainly  arduous  task  of  searching  among  parchments  and 
papers  hitherto  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  centuries.  As  a  result 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  passing  away  of  more  than 
one  venerable  tradition,  whilst  many  others  are  being  modified 
materially  in  the  light  of  the  authoritative  evidence  patiently  gathered 
out  of  the  records  of  the  past  centuries.  Times,  too,  have  somewhat 
softened  the  old  odium  theolopieum  of  the  opposing  religious  parties, 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Catholic  historian  may  acknowledge, 
not,  of  course,  without  regret,  the  causes  which  led  up  to  and 
rendered  possible  the  too  successful  revolt  of  so  many  Kingdoms 
and  peoples  against  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
Protestant  writers,  on  the  other,  are  found  to  candidly  confess 
the  atrocities  and  social  miseries  which  accompanied  and  resulted 
fi*om  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  labour  of  those 
who  are  at  work  upon  original  sources  of  information  is  not  more 
important  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  historic  truth  than  is  that  of 
the  student  who  makes  use  of  the  material  thus  furnished  him, 
gathering  it  together  from  various  sources  and,  by  composition  and 
comparison,  giviug  to  the  general  reader  a  trustworthy  account  d 
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•events  illustrated  bj  the  li«^bt  furnished   by  the  toil   of  many 
individual  labourers.     The  Vicomte  de  Meanx  is  cme  of  this  second 
iclass  of  historic  students,  and  his  excellent  work  on  the  connection 
of  French  politics  with  the  Kefonnation  g-athers  together  into  two 
£ur-sized   volumes   a   mass   of  information    of  great  interest  and 
importance.     The  attempt  to  relate  even  the  bare  outlines  of  the 
history   of  the   Protestant  reformation   in  Europe  in  so  small  a 
compass  is  certainly  bold,  but  M.  de  Meaux  has  succeeded.     More- 
<rver,  he  has  produced  not  only  a  valuable  but  also  a  most  readable 
book.     It  has,  alas !  one  very  terrible  defect,  which  in  a  work  of 
this  kind  is  absolutely  unpardonable — it  has  no  index  whatever. 
JFor  this  reason  it  is  impossible  for  a  reviewer  to  do  justice  to  the 
work.     We  had  noted  in  the  process  of  reading*  the  two  volumes 
many  points  of  interest  to  which  we  intended  to  refer  our  readers, 
but  they  have  vanished  in  the  mass  of  information  the  book  contains, 
and  the  absence  of  an  index  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  with- 
out an  infinity  of  trouble  their  exact  position.     In  these  days  of  life 
at  hig-h  pressure  every  book  intended  to  obtain  a  permanent  position 
on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  must  be  furnished  with  this  necessary 
means  of  putting*  our  finger  at  a  moment's  notice  on  the  information 
we  require.     For  this  reason  we  regret  to  think  that  M.  de  Meaux's 
work  will  not  gain  the  position  it  deserves.     The  book  itself  is 
written,  of  course,  from  a  French  standpoint.     The  first  volume, 
which  we   fancy   most  people  will   consider   the   most   generally 
interesting,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
reformation  spirit  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.    It  consists  of 
two  parts.     In  the  first  is  related  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
those  countries — comprising  England,  JSorway  and  Sweden,  the  Low 
•  Countries,  and  Protestant  Germany — where  the  revolt  was  success- 
fid  ;  and  in  the  second  part  is  given  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
reformers  in  Catholic  Germany,  Poland,  Spain,  and  Italy.     This 
second  part  concludes  with  a  survey  of  "  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
fiixtoenth  century,"  which  reckons  up  the  residts  of  the  reformation, 
and  sketches  what  the  author  calls  **  le  grand  dessein  "  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  for  the  political  action  of  that  country  under  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were  placed  by  the 
partial  triumph  of  the  reformation  principles.     The  author  claims 
that  France  alone  was  able  to  furnish  a  solution  to  the  problems 
presented  to  the  world  by  the  spiritual  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     In  what  we  take  to  be  the  moral  of  M.  de  Meaux's  work 
— ^that  toleration  was  the  only  sound  policy  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances — we  most  cordially  agree.   By  it  Henry  IV.  certainly 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  kingdom  of  France  to  the  Church,  while 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  harsh  and  repressive  measures 
made  use  of  by  other  nations,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  failed  in  their 
purpose.     The  second  volume  deals  with  the  Catholic  renaissance, 
and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  political  action  of  France  and  the 
solution    by  it    of    the   difficult  relations    between   Church    and 
>State.     The  most  interesting  part  of  this  second  volume,  to  our 
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minds,  is  the  chapter  which  speaks  of  the  rise  of  Richelieu.  The 
author  proves  that,  at  any  rate  previous  to  the  time  when  tiie* 
Cardinal  obtained  so  great  a  political  position,  he  was  a  practical 
and  pious  ecclesiastic.  There  are,  of  course,  many  incidents  in 
M.  de  Meaux's  pages  of  most  pathetic  interest.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  in  a  work  with  so  large  a  scope,  and  which  deals  with 
the  passing  away  of  deep  religious  oeliefs  and  the  compulsory  sacri- 
fice  of  ancient  Catholic  practices.  We  will  conclude  this  short 
notice  with  an  account  given  (vol.  i.  p.  120)  by  the  author  of  the 
constancy  of  some  Swedish  nuns.  Fifty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  convents  in  that  country  a  legate  of  the  Holy  See  came 
thither  to  see  what  was  left  of  the  old  religion.  He  found  hardly 
any  trace  of  it  left,  but  two  miles  from  Upsala  "  he  discovered  twe 
Benedictine  nuns,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  were  the  survivors  of 
their  companions.  For  fifty  years  they  had  been  deprived  of  all 
spiritual  consolation,  not  seeing  any  priest,  but  still  being  constant 
to  their  profession.  They  showed  the  legate  their  veils  and  old 
breviaries  out  of  which  they  continued  daily  to  recite  the  office." 


English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  By  J.  J.  Jusseranih. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith. 
London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1889. 

WE  are  grateftil  for  any  book  which  helps  us  to  realize  the 
conditions  of  life  during  the  Middle  Ages.  True  history  is* 
that  which  exhibits  in  miniature  the  character  and  spirit  of  an  age. 
Macaulay  long  ago  uttered  the  lament  that,  although  we  possessed 
so  many  works  upon  the  annals  of  our  country,  we  really  knew  so 
little  about  the  most  important  item  of  all — the  individuals  who 
were  the  actors  in  the  events  recorded.  '*  Most  people,'*  he  wrote, 
^^  look  at  past  times  as  princes  look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than 
one  illustrious  stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of 
a  mob,  has  dined  with  the  kino;,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the 
staghounds,   &c.,  and  has    then  departed  thinking  he  has  seen 

England He  who  would  understand  these   things  rightly 

must  not  confine  his  observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days.  He- 
must  see  ordinary  men  as  they  appear  in  their  ordinary  business  and 

in  their  ordinary  pleasures He  who  wishes  to  understand  the 

condition  of  mankind  in  former  ages  must  proceed  on  the  same 
principle.  If  he  attends  only  to  public  transactions,  to  wars,  con- 
gresses, and  debates,  his  studies  will  be  as  improfitable  as  those 
imperial,  royal,  and  serene  sovereigns,  who  form  their  judgment  of  our 
island  from  having  gone  in  State  to  a  few  sights  and  from  having 
held  formal  conferences  with  a  few  gTeat  officers."  What  we  want 
to  know  more  about  are  the  English  people,  their  mode  of  life, 
their  needs  and  desires,  their  manners  and  customs :  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  times,  when  they  possessed  this  England 
of  ours,  are  or  should  be  all  of  great  interest  to  us.     Nothing  is  too 
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trivial  a  matter  that  helps  to  fill  up  the  picture  and  transport  us  out 
of  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  past,  and  enahles  us  to  know  thos& 
who  have  s'one  before  us  somewhat  more  in  the  feishion  we  under- 
stand and  know  the  English  folk  of  to-day.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
keen  anticipation  of  pleasure  that  we  opened  and  cut  the  pages  of  M- 
Jusserand's  volume  on  "  English  Wayfaring  Life  "  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  We  must  first  remark  that  this  work  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  translation  of  M.  Jusserand's  "Vie  Nomade."  In  the  first 
place,  the  English  work  is  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  engraving* 
and  cuts,  some  of  which  are  perfect  specimens  of  the  fine  art  to  which 
the  matter  of  book  illustration  has  been  reduced.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
great  matter  in  a  popular  book,  and  this  volume  is  nothing  if  it  be 
not  popular.  Next,  Miss  Toulmin  Smith  has  done  her  work  in  so 
complete  and  conscientious  a  way  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect 
the  least  sign  of  the  foreigner  in  the  English  dress.  In  fact,  it  will  be 
quite  clear  to  those  who  know  the  French  original  that  she  must 
have  translated,  when  possible,  hom  the  quoted  documents  them- 
selves— and  not  from  the  author's  French  version  which  sometime* 
might  be  more  accurate.  Thirdly,  the  English  version  has  a  good 
index,  an  all  important  matter  to  our  mind,  while  the  original  work 
has  none.  It  is  likewise  enriched  with  many  valuable  notes,  in 
which  no  doubt  M.  Jusserand  was  assisted  by  the  extensive 
archaeological  learning  of  his  translator.  The  work  consists  of  three 
parts :  the  first  deals  with  the  roads  and  bridges,  their  state,  how 
they  were  made  and  how  maintained.  We  are  instructed  in  thi* 
part  as  to  the  various  modes  of  conveyance  by  which  people  in  the 
fourteenth  century  passed  from  place  to  place  in  England,  and  the 
information  given  as  to  the  rude  accommodation  afforded  by  the  inn 
of  the  period  makes  us  well  satisfied  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  in  our  much  abused  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Part  the  second  introduces  to  the  reader  the  lay  wayfarers  of 
four  centuries  ago.  We  must  confess  they  form  a  strange  medley^ 
but  we  are  glad  to  look  at  them  after  this  lapse  of  time  and  to  know 
something  of  the  juggler,  tumbler,  and  musician,  who  amused  our 
forefathers  and  their  retainers  of  an  evening  in  the  old  hall  where,  in 
true  patriarchial  style,  masters  and  servants  dwelt  in  common ;  ta 
herbalist  and  quack  doctor,  who  treated,  in  what  must  have  been  a 
rough  and  ready  fashion,  the  ills  from  which  the  sturdy  Englishmen 
of  tnose  days  were  not  exempt,  and  to  the  wandering  and  travelling 
pedlar,  who  supplied  repairs  to  house  and  clothes.  Part  the  third 
deals  with  the  clerical  wayfaring  element,  and  treats  of  itinerant 
preachers  and  friars  mendicant,  of  pilgrims  and  pilgrimages,  and  ot 
that  strange  and  objectionable  class  of  people  known  as  ^'  pardoners,'^ 
who  hawked  about  religious  privileges  and  indulgences,  and  who 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  Church 
authorities.  From  this  mere  outline  of  the  scope  of  this  volume  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  that  will  interest 
such  as  care  to  know  something  of  the  people  of  England  four 
hundred  years  ago.     There  is,  it  is  true,  nothing  very  new  in  all 
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that  M.  Jassenmd  has  to  tell  us.  Sach  a  hook  as  Catt's  ^  Scenes 
and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages"  <roes  over  the  same  ground,  and 
ia  a  much  more  scientific  hook  to  cur  minds  than  this  '*  English  Way- 
faring Life/'  though  the  *'  get  up  "  of  this  latter  is  likely  to  make  it 
.  more  popular  with  the  general  reader,  and  this  is  a  great  matter,  as 
we  live  in  days  when  the  class  of  people  is  very  large  indeed  which 
lias  to  he  lured  to  knowledge  hy  the  attractiveness  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  conveyed.  What  is  new  ahout  M.  Jusserand's  hook  is 
that  he  has  made  use  of  many  items  of  information  culled  from  the 
mass  of  matter  teeming  with  interest  which  is  at  present  buried 
away  from  our  "  general  reader  "  in  the  series  of  "  Rolls  "  publications 
and  in  the  journals  and  transactions  of  our  various  publishing  and 
literary  societies.  He  claims,  too,  that  he  has  broken,  *^  more  or  less 
•completely,  with  the  old  habit  of  taking  the  ideas  of  every-day  life  in 
the  Middle  Ages  only  from  the  descriptions,  the  satires,  or  the 
eulogies  of  poets."  This  is  really  a  great  matter,  but  we  wish  M. 
Jusserand  had  been  able  to  emancipate  himself  a  little  more  than  he 
has  done.  Also  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  apt  to  take  too 
seriously  the  rude  drawings  of  the  period,  and  which  are  often  mere 
caricatures  by  which  a  scribe  would  seek  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
labour  of  driving  his  quill,  and  even  in  the  case  of  set  drawings  the 
artist  of  those  days  was  probably  as  unable  to  depict  accurately  a 
cart,  a  carriage,  or  an  inn  as  to  figure  a  dog  or  a  horse.  Lastly,  we 
have  our  suspicions  that  M.  Jusserand  is  not  always  very  accurate, 
and  we  will  confess  that  whilst  reading  his  book  a  wicked  wish  at 
times  came  to  our  minds  that  he  and  his  translator,  who  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  accurate  knowledge,  could  have  changed 
their  respective  positions  in  regard  to  the  work :  that  Miss  Toulmin 
Smith  had  written  the  book  and  M.  Jusserand  had  given  the  French 
people  a  translation  of  her  work.  As  an  example  of  the  want  of 
accuracy  about  which  we  feel  compelled  to  complain,  we  may  take 
the  author's  description  of  a  monk  upon  his  journey.  "  When  the 
monks  came  out  of  the  cloister  and  travelled,"  he  says  (p.  115),  "they 
wilfully  modified  their  costume,  and  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  lords."  In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
Chancer,  about  which  we  may  say,  in  M.  Jusserand's  own  words, 
•^^  Poets  embellish,  imagine,  colour,  or  transform ;  we  must  not  accept 
their  statements  without  checking  them."  The  author,  however, 
acts  up  to  his  principle,  and  quotes  the  words  of  the  Council  of 
London  in  1342,  which,  he  says,  "do  more  than  justify  the 
«atire  of  the  poet."  So  important  does  he  consider  this  that  he 
prints  in  the  Appendix  (p.  421)  the  original  Latin  text  taken  from 
Wilkin's  "  Concilia,"  (ii.  p.  703),  which  he  has  painfully  collated  with 
Labbe.  This  extract  he  has  headed,  "  The  dress  of  the  Worldly  Monk^ 
and  he  states  that  a  council  of  York,  a.d.  1367,  used  the  same 
language.  Our  readers  will  hardly  believe  that  neither  the  one 
council  nor  the  other  made  any  reference  at  all  to  the  monk's  dress. 
The  passages  M.  Jusserand  quotes  are  regulations  as  to  the  dress  of 
clerics^  ana  religious  were  not  in  any  way  mentioned. 
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Joseph  Oihmar  Cardinal  Bausoher,  Fursterzbischof  von  Wien^  SeiD 
Leben  und  Wirken.  Von  Dr.  Coelestin  Wolfsqruber, 
Benedictiner  zu  den  Schotten  in  Wien.  Freiburg^ :  Herder. 
1888. 

WHAT  Cardinals  Wiseman,  Manning,  and  Cullen  have  done  for 
the  development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  been  done  for  the  Church  in  the  vast  Empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  by  Cardinal  Rauscher.  The  important  ecclesiastical  events 
from  1863  to  his  death,  which  occurred  on  November  24,  1875, 
centred  round  this  prince  of  the  Church.  We  are,  therefore,  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  English  Catholics  this  bioCTaphy,  written  by  a 
Benedictine  of  the  ancient  and  famed  Abbey  of  the  Scots  at  Vienna. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  deep  research,  and  is  based  on  manuscripts 
left  by  the  Cardinal.  Not  a  few  vexed  questions  on  intricate 
problems  of  philosophy  and  theology  are  judiciously  treated. 
Rauscher  was  born  October  8,  1797,  of  a  respectable  middle-class 
Vienna  family.  He  studied  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  those  systems  of  German 
philosophy  which  have  fascinated  so  many  Catholic  youths  and 
imperillea  their  faith.  Divine  providence,  however,  watched  over 
this  gifted  student,  and  brought  him  under  the  influence  of  Clement 
Maria  Hofbauer,  whom  Leo  XIII.  canonized  last  year,  and  to  whom, 
under  God,  Vienna  owes  its  religious  regeneration.  Hofbauer  became 
the  spiritual  father  and  friend  of  Rauscher,  who  owed  to  him  his 
conversion  and  the  beginnings  of  solid  piety.  In  1826  Rauscher 
was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Salzburg.  His 
history  of  the  Church,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1829,  though 
incomplete,  is  still  held  in  high  esteem.  In  1832  he  entered  on  the 
new  oifice  of  director  of  the  Oriental  Academy  of  Vienna,  which 
brought  him  into  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Imperial  Court  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Metternich.  On  every  question  afl^ect- 
ing  Church  affairs  the  Ministry  consulted  Rauscher,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  advocate  with  the  supreme  authorities  those  sound  prin- 
ples  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  before  v/hich  the  whole  system  of 
Josephinism  soon  gave  way.  In  1844  Dr.  Rauscher  was  summoned 
to  become  tutor  in  philosophy  to  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  who 
in  1848  became  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  details  given  of  the 
method  employed  by  Dr.  Rauscher  in  introducing  his  pupil  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  are  excellent.  From  this  Christian  tutor  the 
Emperor  learned  much  of  the  wisdom  and  courage  with  which  he 
has  faced  the  cruel  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  him,  from  1849 
to  the  calamity  of  a  few  months  ago.  Dr.  Rauscher  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Jeckau  in  1849,  and  in  1853  to  the  see  of  Vienna.  He 
was  the  most  influential  member  of  the  Austrian  hierarchy.  He 
was  the  author  in  1855  of  the  Concordat.  And  to  his  unwearied 
exertions  the  Austrian  Church  owes  its  release  from  the  iron  fetters 
of  the  system  of  Joseph  II.  At  the  frequent  assemblies  of  the 
Austrian  bishops,  convened  for  the  good  of  Church,  State,   and 
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Society,  Rauscher  presided.  He  was  not  exempted  from  a  share  oC 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  Austrian  ''  liberalism  "  took  o£Pence  at 
the  liberty  accorded  the  Church,  overthrew  the  Concordat,  and  soon 
contrived  the  May  laws,  depriving  the  Church  of  a  large  part  of  the 
liberty  for  which  she  had  struggled  so  many  years.  In  order  to 
avoid  far  greater  evils  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  last  yielded 
to  the  storm,  and  sanctioned  the  May  laws,  rejecting  only  the 
law  affecting  religious  orders.  During  this  contest  the  Cardinal 
manfully  held  his  ground.  F.  Wolfsgruber  describes  the  Cardinal'^ 
position  during  the  Vatican  Council,  and  is  able  from  the  manuscripts 
before  him  to  give  a  large  amount  of  information  hitherto  unknown, 
which  every  historian  should  carefully  consult  in  any  future  treat- 
ment of  this  memorable  epoch.  We  ought  not  to  pass  over  in 
silence  F.  Wolfsgruber's  account  of  the  anti-Catholic  philosophical 
system  of  Dr.  Giinther,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  The  Cardinal  had 
a  large  share  in  the  trial  of  this  new  philosophy  ordered  by  Pius  IX., 
and  by  his  paternal  affection  brouo;ht  Dr.  Giinther  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  Holy  Office.  Finally,  we  get  a  very  pleasing  glance 
into  the  inner  life  of  Cardinal  Rauscher,  who,  besides  being  a  great 
politician  and  bishop,  was  a  man  of  singular  piety.  His  prayer  and 
meditation  were  constant,  and  in  them  chiefly  did  he  find  the  sup- 
port of  that  untiring  zeal  and  indomitable  courage  which  mark  ms 
life  as  a  model  of  what  a  bishop  should  be  in  modern  Europe. 

Bellesheih. 


Principienfragen  der  christlichen  Arch'dologie.  Erotert  von  Joseph 
Wtlpert.  Mit  zwei  Tafeln  Lichtdruck.  Freiburg :  Herder. 
1889. 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this  work,  which  which  will  he  found 
invaluable  to  the  Catholic  student  of  Christian  archaeology.  For 
years  past  Protestant  divines  in  Germany  have  generally  adopted  ia 
this  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  the  principles  established  by 
De  Rossi.  Lately,  however,  a  school  of  Protestant  archaeologists 
has  appeared  opposing  the  principles  on  which  De  Rossi  explains  the 
Christian  pictures  and  inscriptions,  and  denying  the  wonderful 
results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Parson  Hasenclever,  of  Braunsch- 
weig attacked  De  Rossi's  theory  of  the  Christian  inscriptions,  Pro- 
fessor Schultze  attacked  his  explanation  of  the  symbols  in  catacombs, 
whilst  Dr.  Achelis  has  been  content  to  throw  doubt  on  the  time- 
honoured  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  "Fish"  symbol.  These 
vehement  attacks  have  had  their  origin  in  the  dogmatic  bias  of  the 
writers  and  not  in  any  serious  and  unprejudiced  historical  research. 
And  now  they  meet  with  complete  refutation  in  the  able  treatise  of  Dr. 
Wilpert,  who  belongs  to  a  school  of  Catholic  archaeologists  resident 
in  tne  Campo  Santo,  opposite  the  Vatican,  and  engaged  in  bringing 
out  the  li'dmiMhe  Cluartalschrift  fur  Alteithumskundc  und  Kirdk- 
engesehicte  (Freiburg:  Herder).  The  value  of  the  present  work 
lies,  however,  less  in  the  polemical  part  than  in  the  exposition  of  th^ 
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principles  which  must  of  necessity  ^ide  the  archaeolog'ist.  In  the 
first  part  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  are 
examined ;  in  the  second  the  true  principles  are  laid  down  for  inter- 
preting the  ancient  symbols ;  and  the  concluding  portion  is  devoted 
to  the  frivolous  sentiments  of  Dr.  Achelis,  on  the  symbol  of  the 
^*Fish."  Dr.  Wilpert,  I  may  point  out,  makes  good  use  of  W. 
Ramsay's  discovery  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Abercius.  It 
was  in  1882,  when  travelling  through  Phrygia,  that  Ramsay  fortu- 
nately found  this  valuable  inscription,  which  throws  new  light  on 
the  symbol  of  the  **  Fish  "  in  the  catacomb  of  S.  Callixtus.  These 
remarks  may  suffice  to  strongly  recommend  a  treatise  which  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

Bellesheim. 


Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  Talleyrand^  sa  Mission  d  Londres  en 
1792;  avee  Introduction  et  Notes.  Par  G.  Pallain.  Paris: 
E,  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.    1889. 

IT  is  as  a  diplomat  that  Talleyrand  was  at  his  best.   In  his  time  he 
served  many  masters.    The  most  solem  engagements  could  not 
bind  him  to  God,  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  to  King,  Republic,  or 
Emperor.    But  it  must  be  owned  that  he  laboured  with  fidelity  and 
with  no  small  success  in  the  interests  of  his  country.     He  was  one 
of  the  great  Ministers  who  brought  such  renown  on  the  diplomacy 
of  France.    The  present  volume  of  his  correspondence  has  a  special 
interest  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  on  the  eve  of  the  great  wars.   Some  letters,  written  during 
his  exile  in  the  United  States,  show  that  he  was  a  close  observer  of 
American  society  and  politics.     M.  Pallain  has  enriched  the  letters 
with  a  valuable  Introctuction  and  a  biographical  Index  of  all  the 
persons  named  in  the  text.     The  following  extraordinary  entry 
occurs  in  the  Index: — "Burke — Historien,  n6  en  Irlande,  mort 
en  1808 !  "  T.  B.  S. 


Harie  Antoinette,  sa  vie,  sa  mort.     Par  F.  de  Vyr6.     Paris  :  E.  Plon, 
Nourrit  et  Cie.     1889. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  many 
worshippers  and  many  persecutors,  but  few  judges.  She  is 
still  either  the  "  delightful  vision,"  "  decorating  and  cheering  the 
sphere  she  moved  in ;  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and 
splendour  and  joy,"  the  devoted  wife  and  mother,  the  martyr-queen : 
or  she  is  "  Madame  Deficit,"  whose  frivolity  and  extravagance  and 
caprice  turned  a  reform  into  a  revolution.  M.  de  Vyr6  belongs  to  the 
class  of  worshippers,  but  he  renders  only  reasonable  service  to  his 
idol.  As  we  read  his  pa^-es  we  cannot  help  feeline:  the  influence  of 
those  charms  which  subdued  the  mighty  Mirabeau  and  captivated 
the  bitter  young  Barnave.    Introduced,  while  a  mere  child;  into  a 
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Court  where  vice  had  reined  sopremey  her  yerj  enemies  owned 
that  she  kept  herself  uustamed.  Wicked  old  rou^,  from  Lonis  XY. 
downwards,  were  awed  and  charmed  by  her  presence. 

Abaohed  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  bow  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Yirtae  in  her  shape,  how  lovely,  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss. 

Imprudent,  indeed,  she  was,  especially  during  the  trying  years 
when  she  had  no  son.  Her  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  often  reproved 
her  for  her  femiliarity  with  the  king's  younger  brother,  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  The  letters  of  the  great  Empress-Queen  are  full  of  sage 
advice,  which  prove  her  to  have  been  as  well  versed  in  domestic 
duties  as  in  statecraft.  Marie  Antoinette  was  to  remember  that  she 
was  a  queen,  a  wife,  a  mother ;  she  had  duties  to  the  people,  to  her 
husband,  to  her  children ;  she  should  not  squander,  she  should  not 
be  ruled  by  a  little  coterie  of  iriends,  her  admirers  must  keep  their 
place — attentions,  yes,  but  no  familiarity.  M.  de  Vyr^  gives  a 
dazzling  description  of  the  splendour  of  the  Court  at  a  time  when 
extreme  want  and  miserjr  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  The 
wealth  that  was  wrung  from  the  starving  peasants  was  lavished  on 
the  Queen's  favourites.  Reform  and  economy  were  impossible 
while  she  held  sway.  But  when  the  crash  came  she  developed 
virtues  of  which  she  had  given  small  token  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity.  Few  will  read  with  dry  eyes  the  touching,  nay,  the- 
neart- rending  account  of  her  sorrows.  It  is  a  relief  when  we  reach 
the  last  scene  and  feel  that  she  can  suffer  no  more.  T.  B.  S. 


Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,  By  William  Tallack,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Howard  Association.  London :  Wertheimer,  Lea  <k 
Co.     1889. 

THE  art  of  punishment  is  still  very  backward  among  us.  Any' 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  sentences  passed 
upon  criminals  is  astonished  at  their  variableness  and  disproportion 
to  the  offences  committed.  At  the  autumn  assizes  in  1887,  a  judge 
sentenced  an  old  woman  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude  for  stealihg^ 
an  article  of  clothing ;  whereas  in  the  same  week  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  sentenced  another  woman  to  three  weeks'  hard  labour  for 
stealing  a  piece  of  linen,  although  she  had  already  undergone  ten 
years'  penal  servitude.  And  if  we  follow  the  unhappy  criminals  into 
their  prison-house  we  find  that  they  are  sometimes  dealt  with  as  mere 
vermin  fit  only  for  extermination,  and  at  other  times  fed  and  clothed 
and  lodged  far  better  than  the  innocent  dweller  in  the  workhouse  or 
the  hovel.  Mr.  Tallack  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  what 
is  defective  in  our  present  system.  His  book  contains  a  vast  mass 
of  information  concerning  criminals,  sentences,  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tories at  home  and  abroad.     He  has  also  collected  together  the 
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opinions  of  eminent  penologists  on  prison  reform.     But  the  matter, 
valuable  though  it  is,  is  undigested  and  ill-arranged. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Tallack  has  not  overlooked  the 
philanthropic  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  [he  says]  has  held  that  if  the  monk  and 
the  hermit  need  divine  grace  to  rescue  solitude  from  being  disastrous^ 
still  more  necessary  are  good  influences  for  the  isolated  criminal.  And 
on  the  partially  cellular  prison  of  San  Michele  at  Rome,  erected  in  1705 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.  from  the  plana  of  his  architect,  Carlo  Fontana,  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  moral  with  the  deterrent  conditions  of  separa- 
tion was  permanently  recorded  in  the  motto  conspicuously  inscribed  over 
the  prison :  "  Parum  est  coercere  improbos  poena,  nisi  probos  effician- 
disciplina."  This  motto  greatly  impressed  John  Howard  when  he  visited 
Eiome.  It  is  important  to  notice  this  broad  view  taken  by  the  Roman 
Church ;  for  she  was  a  pioneer  of  prison  reform.  Clement  the  Eleventh'si 
prison  became  a  model  for  a  similar  one  at  Milan.  The  long  ranges  of 
cells,  and  even  the  radiating  arrangement  of  the  wings  and  comdors,. 
were  planned  by  the  Roman  architect  and  the  Pontiff.  Long  years  later 
they  were  imitated  by  Belgians  at  G-hent ;  then  by  Jeremy  Benthara  at 
Millbank,  and  also  by  some  Americans  in  the  United  States  (pp.  129, 130)» 

The  labours  of  Bishop  Willson  and  Archbishop  Ullathorne- 
in  the  penal  settlements  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  praise^ 
So,  too,  are  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  French  prisons. 
"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  excels  in  its  orderly  organiza- 
tion :  and  hence  has  ensued  some  of  its  special  success  in  prison; 
visitation  in  France,  Ireland,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere."  But  Mr.  Tallack  goes  on  to  take  away  with  his  left 
hand  what  he  has  given  with  his  right.  He  is  afraid  that  the  reader 
may  be  led  to  admire  a  Church  which  has  done  so  much  good. 
Accordingly,  he  indulges  in  a  tirade  against  the  Inquisition — "  the 
frequent  evils  resulting  from  unnatural  clerical  celibacy,"  "  enforced 
disobedience  to  the  natural  and  divine  law  of  marriage  " — ^worthy  of 
the  worst  days  of  Exeter  Hall.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Tal- 
lack would  glory  in  the  title  of ''  Bible  Christian,'*  and  yet  he  takes 
no  heed  of  the  prohibition  of  false  witness  and  St.  Paurs  praise  of 
virginity.  It  is  surely  hard  that  we  cannot  take  up  a  oook  on 
prison  reform  without  finding  in  it  repeated  attacks  on  what  we  hold 
most  dear.  If  Mr.  Tallack  has  at  heart  the  good  cause  of  putting 
down  crime,  he  would  do  well  in  future  to  refrain  from  insulting^ 
those  whose  labours  he  cannot  help  admiring,  even  though  their 
lives  are  too  sublime  for  him  to  understand. 

T.    B.    SCANNELL. 


The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity,     By  E.  DE  Pressens]^,  D.D 
Translated    by     Annie     Harwood     Holmden.     London: 


Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1888. 


MDE  PRESSENSE  is   at  the  present  moment  perhaps   the 
,     most   striking  figure  among   the  French   Protestants,  and 
probably  the  only  man  of  eminence  in  their  ministry  whose  name  s 
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known  outside  of  France.  His  work  on  "  The  Ancient  World  and 
Christianity  "  belongs  to  a  department  of  literature  in  which  Catholics 
and  Protestants  can  labour  side  by  side  in  defence  of  the  great  truths 
held  by  both  in  common.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  essay  on  the  re- 
ligions of  antiquity  and  their  influence  on  the  great  peoples  of  the 
world,  up  to  and  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the*  Messiah.  In 
tis  preface  M.  de  Pressens6  says  : — 

When  we  find  that  eighteen  centuries  ago,  in  the  decadence  of  a  world 
ready  to  perish,  the  unutterable  groaning  of  creation  was  answered  by  a 
sovereign  manifestation  of  holiness  and  love,  which  caused  a  new  river  of 
life  to  flow  through  the  thirsty  land,  this  great  fact,  attested  by  un- 
•questionable  documents,  gives  confirmation  to  our  faith  in  Christ.  And 
in  this  troubled  evening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  is  easy  to 
forecast  the  gloomy  future  of  a  democracy  without  God,  and  conse- 
quently without  any  adequate  moral  sanctions,  our  only  hope  of  an 
effective  salvation  for  society  lies  in  that  great  spiritual  force,  which 
eighteen  centuries  ago  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  a  state  of  society  as 
•efEete  and  troubled  as  that  of  to-day.  There  seems  to  us  a  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  time  in  tracing  by  the  light  of  history  the  mani- 
festations and  victorious  efforts  of  this  great  moral  force.  We  recognize 
luUy  that  in  such  an  investigation  facts  must  not  be  wrested  to  support 
theories,  and  that  impartiality  is  a  sacred  duty.  It  has  been  our  earnest 
•endeavour  to  conform  to  this  canon  of  all  true  criticism. 

This  extract  will  show  what  is  the  author's  standpoint.  In  his 
pages  the  history  of  ancient  religion  becomes  a  witness  to  God,  not 
a  weapon  of  an  infidel  propaganda.  M.  de  Pressens6  makes  no 
<;laim  to  be  a  specialist  with  regard  to  any  of  the  great  religions  of 
antiquity,  but  he  takes  his  facts  and  documents  from  recognized 
authorities,  and  everywhere  carefully  states  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  which  he  depends.  One  may  here  and  there  take  objection 
to  details  in  his  statement  Thus,  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of 
ancient  Persia,  he  appears  to  take  too  literally  the  expression  which 
brands  the  wicked  as  the  sons  of  Ahriman,  and  in  his  account  of 
Brahmanism  he  makes  a  doubtful  statement  when  he  represents 
Varuna  as  being  identified  with  the  Asura  in  an  evil  sense.  Varuna 
is  an  Asura,  or  rather  the  Asura,  only  in  the  Vedic  and  not  in  the 
later  sense  of  the  word.  Again,  to  assign  the  most  important  of  the 
Upanishads  to  "an  epoch  anterior  to  Buddhism "  is  to  make  an 
assertion  which  may  be  true,  but  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove.  But  though  the  specialist  may  criticize  such  points  of  detail, 
they  do  not  afliect  the  author's  main  argument.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  its  subject.  The  translation 
is  well  done.  The  index  might  have  been  made  a  little  fuller  with 
advantage. 
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The  ChreviUe  Memoirs :  A  Journal  of  iJie  Reigns  of  George  /F.,  William 
IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  late  Charles  C.  F.  Greville, 
Clerk  of  the  Council  to  those  Sovereigns.  Edited  by  Henry 
Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  A  new  edition  in  eight  vols.  Vols.  VIL 
and  VIII.    London :  Longmans.     1888. 

SINCE  last  July,  when  we  reviewed  at  length  Mr.  Greville's 
Memoirs,  the  two  concluding  volumes  (vii.  and  viii.)  of  the 
compact  and  cheaper  edition,  lately  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman,  have 
been  published,  and  deserve  a  few  words  of  notice.  They  treat  of 
the  years  between  1852  and  1860,  years  not  less  full  of  interest 
than  those  already  noticed.  If,  as  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  Mr. 
GreviUe  has  less  and  less  valuable  information  to  impart  to  us 
touching  the  events  of  this  period,  it  is — as  he  himself  tells  us — 
because  he  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  general  society  as 
years  advanced ;  and  also  because  many  of  those  from  whom  he  nad 
Deen  in  the  habit  of  gaining  his  information  had  already  passed 
away.  His  special  means  of  obtaining  knowledge  having  been  thus 
dried  up,  he  feels  that  he  can  teach  us  but  little  that  is  not  to  be 
learnt  rrom  the  newspapers,  and  from  other  sources  open  to  all.  He 
therefore  concludes  his  Journal  in  1860,  five  years  before  his  death. 

We  could  wish  that  he  had  decided  otherwise;  for,  although 
there  may  be  wanting  the  special  value  of  fresh  and  unsuspected 
detail  and  explanation,  in  the  history  of  many  a  political  puzzle 
which  characterized  the  earlier  volumes,  the  perusal  of  these  later 
ones  cause  us  to  regret  that  Mr.  Greville  did  not  continue  to  write 
his  Journal  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  style  is  so  pleasant,  his 
views  are  so  liberal  and  wise,  his  judgment  is  so  sound  and  unpre- 
judiced, that  merely  to  read  his  remarks  upon  passing  events,  even 
though  they  may  contain  no  very  novel  explanation  or  view,  is  an 
agreeable  recreation.  Then,  too,  the  summary  of  character  which 
he  is  able  to  give,  both  of  statesmen  and  of  ladies  of  great  social 
position  and  iniluence,  are  valuable,  both  as  clever  delineations  of 
character  and  as  interesting  remembrances  of  those  who,  though 
deserving  no  definite  place  in  general  history,  yet  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  last  generation.  Of  these,  Mr.  Greville's 
graphic  pictures  of  Princess  Lieven  and  of  the  late  Lady  Ashburton 
nave  a  particular  claim  to  our  notice,  specially  the  last  named  lady» 
being,  as  she  is,  so  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  lives  of  both 
Carlyle  and  of  his  wife. 

Space  forbids  our  doing  more  than  slightly  to  annotate  a  few  of 
the  stirring  incidents  of  these  last  years  of  Mr.  Greville's  Journal. 
The  Crimean  War,  of  which  he  never  approved,  and  which  he  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  consistently  regretted,  naturally  occupies  much  of 
his  thouffht  and  interest  during  the  years  1854-1856.  But,  as  we 
remarked  above,  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Greville  is  able  to  throw 
any  fresh  light  on  a  period  of  which  we  may  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, nearly  every  day  and  every  detail  has  been  studied  by  men 
endowed  pre-eminently  with  the  historic  sense. 

This  was  shortly  followed  by  a  time  of  even  more  absorbing  and 
terrible  anxiety,  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1857^  when  the  Indian 
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Mutiny  engrossed  every  thought,  and  when  the  sovereignty  of  our 
great  Eastern  empire,  and  even  the  possibility  of  saving  our 
fellow-countrymen  and  countrywomen  from  a  fate  at  which  the 
bravest  might  well  shudder,  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance.  But 
here,  again,  Mr.  Greville  possesses  no  peculiar  or  private  sources  of 
information  5  and  though,  like  every  Englishman  of  that  day,  he  is 
overpowered  by  the  news  of  the  succession  of  horrors,  all  but 
unparalleled  in  this  generation,  with  which  each  homeward-bound 
mail  during  those  eventful  months  was  laden — and  his  Journal 
gives  ample  evidence  of  his  interest  in  and  anxiety  for  all  concerned 
in  those  tragic  occurrences— yet,  all  who  may  be  anxious  to  master 
the  subject  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  will  find  fuller  detail 
and  more  exact  information  in  the  works  of  those  who  either  them- 
selves passed  through  the  frightful  ordeal,  or  who  have  made  India 
and  that  period  their  special  study. 

In  1860  Mr.  Greville  concludes  his  Journal.  During  the  whole 
of  this  year  there  is  a  constantly  recurring  mention  of  ill-health, 
and  in  the  three  months  preceding  the  month  of  November,  either 
from  illness  or  from  disinclination,  Mr.  Greville  has  been  unable  to 
make  a  single  entry.  In  consequence,  he  concludes  that  it  is  useless 
further  to  prolong  the  work;  and  with  a  few  modest  words  of 
self-depreciation,  and  a  wish  that  his  task  had  been  more  worthily 
fulfilled,  he  ends  an  almost  life-long  labour  of  forty-two  years. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  a  sincere  wish,  though  hardly 
with  a  sanguine  expectation  of  its  fulnlincLt,  that  an  equally 
fair  and  acute  intelligence,  with  an  equally  clear  and  forcible  style, 
has  been  quietly  noting  down  all  the  events  of  interest  during 
the  subsequent  thirty  years ;  and  that,  at  no  very  distant  date,  the 
reading  world  may  with  pleasure  be  able  to  peruse  a  sequel  to 
Mr.  Greville's  Journal,  which  will  compare  not  unfavourably  with 
its  predecessor. 

%*  A  large  number  of  books,  very,  recently  received,  must  wait 
till  another  quarter  for  review.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society's  new  publications,  and  more  especially  their 
admirable  and  timely  "  Life  of  Father  Damien,"  which  we  recom- 
mend as  the  best  account  in  English  of  his  heroic  career. 
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Allocution?  of  Leo  XIIL,  when  proclaiming' new  Cardinals  from 
nance,  Belginm,  and  Bohemia.  He  laments  that  the  condition  of 
diinga  in  1870  not  only  continues,  but  has  become  immeasurably 
aggravated — ^that  a  statrie  has  been  raised  even  to  an  apostate.  He 
is  consoled  at  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Catholic  Confesses  as 
to  the  necessity  of  his  civil  princedom,  and  declares  his  resolution 
that  nothing  shall  hinder  him  from  vindicatinir  these  rig'hts.  (May 
24, 1889.)     rid.  Tablet  June  1.  1889. 

Ajtstiversary  of  the  Election  or  Consecration  of  a 
Bishop. — Solemn  Mass  mav  be  sunar  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  anni- 
▼oaarj  of  the  election  or  consecration  of  the  Bishop,  when  such 
anniversary  fiedls  upon  a  Greater  Double,  but  not  when  it  falls 
within  a  privileged  Octave :  in  the  latter  case  a  commemoration  only 
is  made.  (S.  B.  C,  April  20, 1888.)  Vid,  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record^ 
April,  1839. 

Bishop's  ^ame  in  the  Canon  op  the  Mass. — ^The  name  of 
the  Bishop  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  from  the  day 
on  which  ae  takes  possession  of  his  see  either  in  person  or  by  proxy 
— not  from  the  dav  of  his  election.  (*S'.  R,  C.  June  4,  1879.)  Vid, 
TMet,  June  8,  1889. 

Catafalques. — ^The  only  instance  in  which  a  canopy  is  allowed 
tD  be  placed  wer  a  catafalque  is  the  funeral  of  a  Pope  when  the 
body  is  present,  otherwise  it  is  inadmissible,  and  the  custom  is  to  be 
v^arded  as  an  abuse,  and  as  such  is  to  be  eliminated.  {H.  R.  (7., 
Jnne  4, 1879.)     Vid,  TabUt,  June  8,  1889. 

IiTDULGEi^CED  Prayer. — In  the  Pope's  encyclujal  of  Deceml)er 
25, 1888,  commencing  Exeimte  jam  a)ino,  is  contained  a  beautiful 
prayer,  to  which  is  now  attached  an  fndulp^ence  of  200  days  to  be 
gained  once  a  day.  {S,  Cong,  Indul//.,  Jan.  19,  1889.)  Vid,  Tablet, 
May  25, 1889. 

The  prajrer  is  as  follows : — 

[translation.] 

Thou  seest,  0  Lord,  how  on  all  sides  stormy  winds  arise  and  the 
sea  is  troubled,  upheaving*  the  miglity  deep.  Do  Thou,  Who  alone 
art  able,  rebuke  the  winds  and  the  sea.  Do  Thou  restore  to  the 
haman  fieunily  that  true  peace  which  the  world  cannot  ;rive,  the 
tranquillity  of  order.  May  mankind  by  Thy  j^ace  and  inspiration 
letnrn  to  due  order,  renewing*  in  their  hearts  piety  towards  God, 
jurtiee  and  charity  towards  their  neighbour,  and  temperance  within 
Aemselvea,  sabjecting  their  appetite  to  the  dominion  of  reason. 
Thy  kingdom  come :  may  those  who,  afar  from  Thee,  vainly  toil  in 
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search  of  truth  and  salvation  learn  how  indispensable  it  is  to  subject 
themselves  to  Thee  and  serve  Thee.  In  Thy  laws  is  innate  justice 
and  fatherly  tenderness ;  and  Thou  alone  by  Thy  grace  didst  give 
us  the  strength  to  observe  them.  The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  a 
warfare ;  but  Thou  Thyself  dost  witness  the  contest,  dost  help  man 
to  conqufc.;  refresh  him  when  he  faileth,  and  crown  him  in  his 
victory. 

Irregularity. — Permission  to  receive  Holy  Orders  refused  to 
a  young  student,  who,  though  otherwise  very  promising,  suffered 
from  a  malformation  of  right  arm  and  hand^  which,  whilst  allowing 
him  to  perform  without  causing  admiratio  to  the  worshippers  the 
ordinary  ceremonies,  prevented  him  from  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  from  elevating  and  extending  the  hands,  except  m  a  very 
irregular  way.  {S,  C.  C,  Dec.  15, 1888.)   Vid.  Tabkf,  June  15, 1889. 
Mount    Carmel,    Enrolment    in   the   Confraternity  of. — The 
privilege,  by  which  priests  empowered  to  invest  with  the  Scapular 
of  Mount  Carmel  were  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  inscribing  the 
names  in  the  book  of  the  Confraternity,  is  withdrawn ;  nor  does  the 
faculty  to  enrol  convey  also  the  power  to  keep  a  registry.     The 
permission  of  the  General  of  the  Carmelite  Order  is  required. 
{S.  R.  a,  April  27, 1887.)   Vid.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Reccn-d,  May,  1889. 
Mount  Carmel,  Scapular  of. — In  accordance   with  a  wish, 
expressed  by  many  priests,  especially  by  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Our  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
using  special  faculties  granted  to  them  by  Leo  XIII.,  has  approved 
of  an  abbreviated  form  for  blessing  and  investing  with  the  JBrown ' 
Scapular.     For  the  Form  and  for  the  Decree  (aS'.  R.  (7.,  24  Julii, 
1888)  vid.  Tablet,  April  6,  1889. 

Papal  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Brescia,  praising  him  for  raising 
his  voice  in  protest  against  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cremona,  entitled  "  Rome  and  Italy,  and  the  Real  State  of  Things." 
(March  31,  1889.)  Vid,  TabUt,  April  13,  1889  (in  the  Roman 
letter). 

Papal  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  mentioned  above,  who  afterwards  made  a  public  retrac- 
tation of  the  same  in  his  Cathedral.  The  letter  congratulates  him 
upon  the  fact  and  the  mode  of  his  submission.  (April  29, 1889.) 
Yid.  TahUt,  Mav  18,  1889. 

Requiem  Masses. — A  Requiem  Mass,  even  though  the  body  be 
present,  cannot  be  celebrated  on  the  Feast  of  S.  Joseph  or  of  the 
Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist.  {8.  R.  (7.,  April  20,  1888.)  Vid. 
Tablet,  April  13,  1889,  and  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  Aprils 
1889. 

Visitation,  Episcopal. — The  vestments  used  in  the  visitation 
of  a  Cathedral  or  other  notable  church  are  to  be  those  assigned  by 
the  Rubrics  ;  serventur  rubricse.  Question  asked :  Could  a  Bishop^ 
for  greater  solemnity,  be  vested  in  alb,  cope,  with  mitre,  &c.,  before 
receiving  the  Holy  Water  at  the  door  of  the  church  ?  {8.  R.  C.^ 
April  20, 1888.)     Vid.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record^  April,  1889. 
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WUliam  Oeorge  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Moi^ement,  By 
Wilfrid  Ward.  London  &  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1889. 

THE  Tolame  before  us^  and  its  reception  by  the  periodical  press, 
are  proofs,  were  proofs  needed,  that  the  interest  felt  in  the 
history  of  the  Tractarian  Movement  is  still  great ;  and  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  this  interest  remains  unabated.  A 
slight  attention  paid  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day  justifies 
this  opinion.  As  each  prominent  actor  in  the  drama  which  first 
awakened  and  then  shook  to  its  base  the  Established  Church  of 
England  disappears  in  turn  from  the  scene,  his  share  in  the 
events  and  his  contribution  to  the  polemics  of  those  stirring 
times  are  diligently  collected,  are  carefully  annotated,  and  more- 
over,  when  published^  are  eagerly  read  both  by  friend  and  foe. 
We  doubt  if  any  other  equally  short  period  of  religious  excite- 
ment, in  any  era  of  Protestantism,  has  ever  been  so  largely  dis- 
cussed, or  so  critically  examined ;  or,  whether  the  views  and  aims, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  writings  or  the  actions  of  any  equally 
small  body  of  men  have  ever  been  subjected  to  so  microscopic  a 
scrutiny.  A  light,  almost  electric  in  brightness,  has  been  shed 
both  on  the  thought  and  on  the  thinkers  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, and  its  progress  from  1835  to  1845.  If  we  fail  to  realize 
the  complicated  and  intricate  phase  of  thought  and  action  called 
Tractariauism,  it  is  not  from  a  lack  of  material  upon  which  to 
form  a  judgment.  Were  it  comprehensible,  we  ought  to  under- 
stand it.  And  yet,  we  feel  convinced  that  many  intelligent 
Catholics  even  now  fail  to  do  so,  or  fail  to  grasp  the  reasons  which 
eansed  many  honest  and  exceptionally  able  men  to  take  years  in 
VOL.  XXII. — NO.  II.     [Third  Series.']  r 
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eflfecting  a  change  in  their  life  which,  with  their  avowed  object 
and  belief,  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  a  much  shorter  period.  We  wish  it  might  be  reasonably 
hoped  that,  after  studying  the  deeply  interesting  work  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  they  would  find  the  task 
easier.  We  fear  such  a  hope  cannot  be  entertained.  That  having- 
been  once  commenced,  the  book  will  be  carefully  perused  therein 
no  doubt ;  for  all  must  find  engrossing  the  record  of  the  working 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward's  active  and  powerful  intellect,  and  of  his 
wide  and  philosophical  mind.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  a  gifted 
son  has  reproduced  the  story  of  a  gifted  father's  earlier  career,, 
will  add  much  to  the  reader's  enjoyment.  His  skilful  and  happy 
mingling  of  the  light  and  of  the  serious  ;  his  clear  analyses  of 
his  father^s  opinions  and  philosophy ;  his  own  valuable  and  scholar- 
like rdsumd  of  the  revival  in  which  his  father  took  so  prominent 
a  share — are  beyond  praise.  But,  Mr.  Ward's  position  and  ideas 
when  still  an  Anglican  are  even  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
those  of  most  Tractarians :  and  from  his  written  life  Catholics 
will  not  receive  much  help  in  mastering  the  Oxford  Movement. 
One  thought,  however,  may  make  the  mystery  less  unintel- 
ligible. Catholics  must  be  reminded  that  the  phase  of  which 
we  have  spoken  was  emphatically  and  literally  designated  a 
"  movement "  by  those  who  initiated  it :  and  from  the  first  it  dis- 
claimed any  finality  as  a  religious  system.  Now,  a  movement 
possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  road,  along  which  we 
may  be  supposed  to  pass  :  and  although  "  all  roads  lead  to  Rome/' 
whether  the  way  be  long  or  short,  or  whether  the  movement 
shall  be  fast  or  slow,  is  in  God's  hands,  and  in  His  hands  only. 

It  will  be  impossible,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  reminds  us,  to  under- 
stand his  father^s  position  at  Oxford,  without  a  strong  eflbrt  of 
imagination,  by  which  we  transplant  ourselves  into  the  England 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  We  then  find  a  period  of  reviving 
earnestness  which,  to  quote  Dean  Stanley's  words,  both  "  in  feel- 
ing and  speculation  bore  the  impress  of  the  deeper  seriousness- 
breathed  into  the  minds  of  men  by  the  convulsions  of  the  French 
Revolution.''  Not  only  in  England  were  intellects  active,  but 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  alive  with  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas, 
with  fresh  views  and  fresh  aims — though  with  these  we  are 
not  now  concerned.  Thought  was  sufficiently  busy  with  us  at 
home  to  command  all  our  attention.  Here,  fundamental  changes 
were  being  advocated  both  in  Church  and  State ;  and  for  awhile 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  on  the  Conservative  side  to  stay  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer.  The  Radicalism  of  the  two  Mills,  founded 
on  the  philosophy  of  Bentham,  and  advocated,  amongst  others,  by 
the  eloquent  pen  of  George  Grote,  demanded  the  reform  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  law,  and  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy 
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and  of  the  Established  Religion.  It  is  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land that  we  now  propose  to  deal^  as  it  is  chiefly  in  connection 
with  this  body  that  Mr.  Ward's  early  activity  was  exercised.  We 
are  told  that^  at  this  date,  it  was  the  object  of  the  elder  Mill's 
"  greatest  detestation  "  ;  and  from  the  sloth  by  which  she  was 
then  oppressed  and  the  abuses  with  which  she  was  then  honey-> 
combed^  such  '^  detestation  "  may  not  have  been  altogether  un« 
merited. 

But,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  although  about  ISSO 
the  destructive  school  of  philosophical  Radicals  was  the  most  active 
and  enthusiastic^  and  perhaps  the  one  most  in  harmony  with  the 
thought  of  the  age,  it  is  not  only  the  enemies  of  the  Establish- 
ment who  at  this  date  are  active.  Whilst  the  Radicals  are  en- 
gaged in  slaying  the  dead^  and  procuring  an  easy  triumph  by  the 
denunciation  of  flagrant  abuses,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Newman, 
two  ver}'  different  men,  with  two  very  different  schemes  of  reform, 
are  equally  exercised  by  the  undoubted  blemishes  which  disfigure 
their  spiritual  mother.  They  contend^  at  the  same  time,  that 
her  failings  are  no  inherent  part  of  her  religious  system,  but  mere 
accidental  failings  to  be  removed  by  a  skilful  pruning-knife.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Church  must  be  reformed  if  she  is  to  be  saved^ 
and  this  work  is  now  commenced  by  both  Arnold  and  Newman. 
Both  dreaded  the  active  Liberal  spirit,  and  both  were  anxious  to 
undermine  its  influence,  and  to  neutralize  through  and  by  means 
of  the  Establishment  the  misehief  it  was  effecting.  Both,  more- 
over, fully  realized  that  a  different  spirit  must  be  energized  into 
that  body,  if  it  was  ever  to  influence  earnest  and  thoughtful  men, 
and  to  combat  with  success  the  keen  and  intelligent  force  against 
which  it  was  to  fight. 

So  far  Newman  and  Arnold  may  be  said  to  agree.  But,  here 
they  part  company ;  and  they  differ  fundamentally  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  is  to  be  reformed  and  as  to  how  the  Estab- 
lishment is  to  be  saved.  To  state  briefly  the  scheme  of  each,  we 
may  say  that  Arnold  wished  so  far  to  enlarge  the  barriers  of  the 
Establishment  as  to  admit  within  its  fold  all  so-called  orthodox 
Dissenters.  In  fact,  he  wished  to  go  a  certain  way  in  a  Liberal 
direction,  and  to  strengthen  the  Church  of  England  by  means  of 
almost  universal  comprehension.  Newman,  on  the  contrary, 
would  narrow  her  boundaries.  He  took  his  ground  on  the  Catho- 
licity of  the  English  Church,  in  which  those  who  stood  outside 
her  communion  could  have  no  share.  He  was  met  here  by  a 
further  difficulty,  and  one  of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  Liberal 
foe.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  spirit  which  he  would 
gladly  have  seen  working  in  the  Establishment  was,  at  that  very 
time,  an  active  and  living  force  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Care 
must  therefore  be  taken  lest,  whilst  saving  souls  from  the  Scylla 
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of  Liberalism,  they  should  be  driven  into  the  Charybdis  of 
Popery.  This  middle  course  Newman  thought  might  be  steered, 
by  making  an  appeal  to  antiquity.  Such  an  appeal,  he  argued, 
whilst  being  a  safeguard  against  Rome,  opened  out  so  attractive 
a  prospect,  that  from  its  inherent  merits  it  would  be  universally 
accepted,  and  would  breathe  life  and  reality  into  an  apparently 
stagnant  body.  Arnold^s  aim,  therefore,  was  to  give  to  the 
English  Church  the  Liberal  disease  in  so  innocent  a  form  that  she 
might  escape  its  full  malignity ;  whilst  Newman,  in  a  like  spirit, 
hoped  by  inoculating  his  communion  with  Catholicity,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  dreaded  fever  of  Popery. 

Mr.  Ward  belonged  to  both  parties  in  turn.  In  early  life  the 
philosophy  of  Bentham  and  Mill  attracted  him.  "  Ward  was  a 
born  logician ;  and  the  method  of  such  writers  appealed  strongly 
to  such  an  intellect/'  writes  his  friend,  Mozley.  Moreover,  these 
philosophers  were  free  from  all  mistiness  and  uncertainty  of  ex- 
pression, faults  which  Ward  specially  disliked ;  and  he  admired, 
too,  the  boldness  and  courage  with  which  they  would  challenge 
popular  prejudice  and  delusion,  a  courage  and  boldness  which  he 
himself  could  hardly  exceed. 

The  utilitarian  influence,  however,  was  not  to  last  long ;  for, 
though  it  satisfied  Mr.  Ward's  intellect,  it  left  unsatisfied  his  reli- 
gious sense  which  was  the  deeper  and  stronger  side  of  his  nature. 
His  determination  that  his  whole  life  should  be  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  God's  glory,  found  no  encouragement  iu  Ben- 
tham's  dry  philosophy.  It  was  reserved  for  Arnold,  under  whose 
influence  Ward,  through  his  friendship  with  Arthur  Stanley,  was 
now  brought,  to  satisfy  for  awhile  both  his  intelligence  and  his 
religious  feeling;  for,  whilst  his  teaching  recognized  Ward's 
higher  aims,  it,  at  the  same  time,  profoundly  touched  his  heart. 
Moreover,  Arnold  had  all  his  own  hatred  of  worldliness  and  un- 
reality, and  his  ethical  earnestness  and  elevation  of  moral  pur- 
pose were  alone  enough,  when  fully  recognized,  to  secure  Ward  as 
a  disciple.  He  found  in  Arnold's  teaching  no  bare  theory,  barren 
of  practical  use,  no  symptoms  of  the  "unfeeling,  unmeaning 
Protestant  spirit,"  which  for  years  had  oppressed  his  soul,  and  in 
its  unceasing  din  of  self-laudation  *'  had  stunned  his  ears  with 
the  most  miserable  watchwords,  evangelical  truth,  and  apostolic 
order,  and  such  like  ";  but,  the  positive  inculcation  of  the  practical 
way  of  carrying  out  Gospel  precepts,  of  a  rule  of  life  for  self- 
improvement  and  self-discipline,  and  of  the  means  of  "  utilizing 
all  religious  belief  in  the  struggle  for  God  against  evil."  In 
doctrine,  Arnold  advocated  a  free  and  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible ;  and  his  tendency  was  to  think  slightly  of  doctrinal 
diflerences,  as  long  as  they  did  not  overpass  a  somewhat  shadowy 
line. 
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Here,  for  awhile,  Ward  fouDcl  satisfaction  both  for  his  intelli- 
gence and  for  his  moral  sense.  Arnold's  influence,  however,  was 
mainly  spiritual  and  personal ;  and  as  it  rested  on  no  consistent 
dogmatic  basis,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  as  years  went 
by,  that  which  satisfied  Dr.  Arnold  no  longer  satisfied  Mr. 
Ward.  His  appreciation  of  Arnold's  ethical  teaching  remained 
as  great  as  ever ;  but  he  came  to  realize,  that  it  required  a  firmer 
basis  than  Arnold's  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  private  judgment. 
Granted  Arnold's  premisses,  his  conclusions  were  edifying.  The 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  when  applied  to  Scripture,  was  able  to 
furnish  him  with  sufficient  dogmatic  belief  on  which  to  ground 
his  moral  teaching.  Free  inquiry,  however,  is  a  ball  apt  to  run 
further  and  more  widely  of  the  mark  than  he  who  first  starts  it 
either  expects  or  desires.  Hence  Ward,  no  longer  content  to 
rest  at  what  free  inquiry  might  find  in  Scripture,  saw  it  required, 
further,  that  proof  should  be  forthcoming,  not  only  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture,  but  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  indeed  even  of 
the  very  existence  of  God  Himself. 

This  weight — Ward,  throughout  his  life,  consistently  main- 
tained— free  inquiry,  or  any  intellectual  method  whatsoever,  is 
unequal  to  sustain.  Had  the  believer  no  other  weapon  to  trust 
in,  the  victory,  he  felt,  must  rest  with  the  infidel,  or  at  best 
with  the  Agnostic.  Moreover,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is 
obvious  that  free  inquiry  could  mean  little.  The  mere  exami- 
nation ofthe  different  views  on  many  subjects  would  require  more 
time  than  an  ordinarv  human  being:  could  command.  There  must 
be  a  shorter  road  to  truth,  which  for  awhile  Ward  is  at  a  loss  to 
find.  His  strona:  and  intuitive  religious  feelincj  seems,  however, 
to  have  preserved  him  from  any  doubt  that  there  was  a  road,  and 
from  the  temptation  to  fall  away  from  all  faith  in  a  divine 
message  to  man. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Ward  never  wavered  in  his  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  ethical  system,  and  when  it  failed  him  intel- 
lectually, his  son  tells  us  : 

He  was  led  to  recognize,  first,  that  the  basis  of  bis  trust  in  Arnold 
was  mainly  a  moral  basis — resting  on  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  and  next,  that  the  basis,  if  fully  realized,  involved 
principles  which  would  lead  him  to  recognize  conscience  and  not 
intellect  as  the  supreme  guide  in  religious  inquiry.  Conscience  was 
the  primary  informant,  as  being  directly  conversant  with  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual,  and  with  the  first  principles  which  that 
nature  implied,  and  also  as  giving  him  instinctive  trust  in  others 
whose  moral  perceptions  were  wider  and  truer  than  his  own  (p.  78). 

With  his  strong  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  and 
remembering  that  he  was  at  Oxford  at  the  time  when  Newman's 
powerful  influence  was  at  its  height,  it  might  with  certainty 
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have  been  predicted  that  Ward  would  fall  under  such  influence 
when  once  it  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  His  apparent 
change  from  Arnoldism  to  Newmanism  was  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  logical  development,  than  the  adoption  of  a  fundamentally 
different  system.  True,  Newman  and  Arnold  widely  differed 
intellectually ;  but  intellectually,  Arnold  had  already  failed 
Ward,  and  in  Newman's  moral  teaching  Ward  soon  discovered 
not  a  different,  but  a  higher,  a  wider,  and  a  deeper  spirit  than 
that  of  his  earlier  master.  He  there  found  a  spirit,  moreover, 
resting  on  a  definite  authority  which  satisfied  a  craving  for  a 
living  guide,  which  Ward  had  ever  experienced.  "  His  earnest 
and  constant  cry  in  spiritual  matters  was  *  Give  me  a  guide  .... 
teach  us  the  truth,  for  we  cannot* find  it.'^'  He  never  wearied 
of  quoting  Carlyle's  saying  :  ^'  True  guidance  in  return  for 
loving  obedience,  did  he  but  know  it,  is  man's  prime  need.'* 

There  is  another  thought  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  explains  to 
us  as  being  one  that  paved  the  way  for  the  change  of  teachers  by 
whom  his  father  was  influenced,  and  which  helped  him  to  sub- 
stitute the  formal  and  minute  definitions  of  Newman's  school 
for  the  loose  creed  of  Liberalism.     Ward's  original  tendency 

had  been,  feeling  the  difficulty  attending  on  all  proof  iu  matters 
of  doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  absolute  and  un- 
deniable reality  of  the  conscience  and  the  moral  law,  to  minimize  the 
former,  and  to  insist  on  the  latter.  But  when,  as  time  went  on,  he 
came  to  feel  that  that  very  minimum  of  doctrine  which  was  necessary 
as  a  support  and  sanction  to  the  moral  law,  must  fade  away  before  the 
consistent  application  of  the  latitudinarian  intellectual  principles,  the 
question  presented  itself.  May  there  not  be  after  all  some  indissoluble 
connection  between  the  plenitude  of  doctrine  and  the  highest  morality  ? 
Those  dogmas  which  I  have  looked  on  as  burdens,  may  they  not  be 
after  all  as  helpful  to  the  full  development  of  the  moral  life  as  belief  in 
God's  existence  is  indispensable  to  its  first  rudiments  ?  Then,  following 
on  this  came  the  conception  of  Church  authority  as  the  external 
embodiment  of  conscience,  completing  and  defining  both  in  religious 
knowledge  and  moral  precept  what  conscience  traced  faintly  and 
imperfectly  :  recognized  by  men  of  goodwill  as  the  vicegerent  of  God 
in  the  world  :  confirming  with  a  directly  divine  sanction  those  reason- 
ings from  Scripture  which  by  themselves  had  seemed  so  imperfect,  just 
as  the  arguments  for  God's  existence  seemed  imperfect  without  the  clear 
confirming  voice  of  conscience  to  seal  and  secure  them  (p.  74). 

Thus  Ward^s  feeling  of  the  moral  importance  of  dogma  grew 
into  a  fixed  principle,  and  this,  together  with  his  fast  developing 
conviction  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  Church  that  he  was  to 
know  true  from  false  doctrine,  and  real  from  false  holiness,  was 
sufficient  to  explain  his  adherence  to  the  school  of  Newman ;  and 
we  can  already  discern  the  ultimate  direction  which  his  steps  will 
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take.  Indeed^  from  the  first  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  his 
belief  in  a  universal  Church,  and  his  acceptance  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, constituted  a  frame  of  mind  more  in  harmony  with  the 
fioman  Church  than  with  the  Anglican  communion. 

As  is  well  known,  Newman's  earlier  scheme  for  Catholicizing 
England,  called  by  him  the  Via  Media,  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
futile,  and  it  was  at  the  moment  when  he  was  first  feeling  uncertain 
of  his  earlier  ground  that  his  party  was  joined  by  Ward,  Oakeley, 
Dalgairns,  and  some  half-dozen  other  men  of  undoubted  ability 
and  weight.  They  were  zealous,  clever,  and  enthusiastic.  By 
the  sheer  force  of  logic,  they  succeeded  in  turning  the  Movement 
into  a  diflferent  direction  to  the  one  originally  projected ;  and, 
whilst  they  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  main  body  of  the  first  Trac- 
tarians,  men  like  Pusey,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Palmer,  and 
Isaac  Williams,  thejT"  carried  along  with  them  the  greater  power 
of  Newman  himself. 

The  Via  Media  theory  could,  in  no  case,  long  have  contented 
W.  G.  Ward.  It  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  stern 
demands  of  his  logic.  As  usual.  Ward  went  straight  to  first 
principles ;  and  these,  he  saw,  required  that  not  only  must  the 
results  of  the  Reformation  be  condemned,  but  that  the  spirit 
which  initiated  that  revolt  must  be  attacked.  This  was  done  to 
his  satisfaction  by  the  publication  of  Fronde's"  Remains,'^  a  book 
approved  of  both  by  Newman  and  by  Keble ;  and  it  was  only 
after  reading  it  that  Ward  was  able  to  allow  his  intellectual 
assent  to  follow  in  harmony  with  the  moral  charm  Newman  exer- 
cised over  him,  and  heartily  to  join  lots  with  the  Tractarians. 

As  we  observed  before,  the  Movement  now  changed  its 
character.  If  the  earlier  Tractarians  had  been  accused  of  foster- 
ing the  errors  of  Rome,  the  new  school  seemed  to  glory  in  prov- 
ing that  their  enemies  were  right,  Newman  tells  us :  "A  new 
school  of  thought  was  arising  ....  consisting  of  eager,  acute, 
resolute  minds  ....  who  had  heard  much  of  Rome.'^  These, 
far  from  looking  on  Rome  as  corrupt,  or  as  having  added  to  the 
faith  in  one  way  as  seriously  as  the  Protestants  had  subtracted 
from  it  in  another,  considered  her  to  be  their  living  model. 
The  Reformation  was  a  sin :  reunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  their  aim.  At  first,  it  is  true,  a  certain  amount  of  trivial 
corruption,  it  was  admitted,  might  disfigure  their  ideal,  and  re- 
union was  to  be  accomplished  on  a  sort  of  give-and-take  system. 
England  was  frankly  to  admit  her  colossal  faults,  both  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  to  own  that  both  her  written  word  and  her 
living  voice  were  conceived  in  heresy  and  schism :  whilst  Rome, 
it  was  gently  hinted,  would  do  well  to  induce  Italian  peasants  to 
Bay  more  Paters  and  fewer  Aves ;  and  perhaps  to  advise  Cala- 
i>rian  brigands  to  trust  less  in  the  potencv  of  the  leaden  Madonna, 
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saspended  round  their  neck,  to  carry  them  scathless  through 
their  nefarious  practices,  and  to  bring  them  pardon  at  the  end  of 
a  day  spent  in  murder  and  rapine.  But  mutual  concession,  even 
on  this  scale,  soon  ceased  to  be  required :  and  the  craving  for 
reunion  quickly  developed  into  a  simple  desire  that  England 
should  unconditionally  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Rome. 

We  must  follow  Mr.  Ward  more  closely  through  the  journey 
which,  starting  from  his  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  conscience 
and  its  promptings,  joined  to  the  full  importance  of  an  external 
authority,  such  as  is  supplied  by  a  visible  Church,  landed  him, 
at  length,  safely  in  the  Catholic  communion.  At  starting,  we 
see  him  occupying  an  exceptional  position.  He  is  able  to  view 
both  the  religion  of  which  he  was  a  born  member  and  her 
greater  rival,  as  an  outsider.  He  has  no  prejudice  against 
Home  to  overcome,  no  constraining  love  to  hold  him  tight  in 
the  meshes  of  Anglicanism.  He  dispassionately  compares  the 
two,  and  judges  rightly,  that  whereas  one  is  a  living  spiritual 
force,  the  other  is  merely  one  side  of  English  life,  in  which 
opinion  may  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  faith,  and  respectability 
that  of  a  high  standard  of  holiness.  Ward  was  indeed  specially 
alive  to  this  last  difiference.  He  had  ever  attached  greater 
weight  to  holy  living  than  to  any  intellectual  merit  whatsoever, 
and  felt  strongly  that  *'  holy  men  are  the  great  fountains  from 
which  moral  and  religious  truth  flow  into  the  world."  The 
mere  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  high  note  of  sanctity 
common  to  the  Saints  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  forced  him  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  communion  which  can  boast  of  men 
like  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  other  post- Reformation  Saints.  By  their  side,  the 
merits  of  the  Anglican  worthies  sank  into  utter  insignificance. 

Still,  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  Ward  and  the  small 
band  of  his  extreme  followers  at  this  time,  the  position  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Tractarians  was  that  both  Rome  and  England  were 
portions  of  the  Church  ;  but  that,  whereas  the  one  fell  short  of 
teaching,  the  other  exceeded  in  her  teaching,  the  original 
deposit  of  the  faith.  "  There  was,  however,  no  need  to  inquire 
which  of  the  two  had  deflected  most  from  the  Apostolic 
standard."  They  had  no  quixotic  wish  to  reform  Rome  on 
the  Anglican  model ;  but  they  now  steadily  set  to  work  to  see 
how  much  Romanism  the  English  Church  would  bear.  In  this 
work  W.  G.  Ward  was  specially  active.  He  began  the  study 
and  propagation  of  Roman  manuals  of  dogma,  casuistry  and 
ascetics.  The  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  became  his 
favourite  devotion,  and  the  theological  science  of  the  schoolmen 
and  of  the  Jesuits  his  favourite  study.  His  outward  devotion 
found  a  congenial  home  in  the  Puseyite  chapel  in  Margaret 
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Street,  London,  where  his  friend  Mr.  Oakeley  officiated.  Here, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Catholic  practices  were  observed,  fasts  and 
feasts  were  duly  noted,  and  what  in  those  days  was  considered 
an  advanced  ritual  found  favour. 

This  last,  Mr.  Ward  only  valued  in  so  far  as  he  found  it 
useful  devotionally  and  ascetically.  In  impressive  ceremonial 
he  found  an  antidote  to  the  scepticism  which  seems  to  have 
constantly  tempted  him.  At  times,  the  spiritual  world  appeared 
to  him  unreal,  and  the  natural  creation  abounding  in  difficulties 
against  the  faith.  On  such  occasions,  he  found  remedies  in  the 
liturgical  and  ceremonial  beauties  of  Catholic  ritual,  which,  as 
appealing  to  his  imagination,  helped  to  dispel  doubts  which,  his 
son  tells  us,  were  more  imaginative  than  intellectual.  Mr. 
Ward  felt  strongly  that  as  the  natural  man  receives  religious 
help  from  natural  beauty,  so  the  Christian  is  aided  to  rise  to 
the  higher  levels  of  devotion  by  the  external  helps  of  Catholic 
worship,  by  the  "  awe-inspiriug  ceremonial,  the  noble  cathedral, 
the  ravishing  chant  which  form  part  of  the  Church's  heritage, 
and  which  are  due  to  the  inspiring  spirit  by  which  she  is 
energized.'^  He  once  wrote,  "  An  invisible  Church  would  be  a 
very  sorry  antagonist  against  so  very  visible  a  world  '' — and  in 
the  external  magnificence  of  Catholic  services  he  found  a  true 
note  of  visibility.  As  has  been  happily  said  by  Mrs.  Craven  in 
her  well-known  and  particularly  charming  family  record,  "  Le 
Eecit  d^une  Sceur  "  :  "  On  pent  bien  defier  le  monde,  quand  on 
est  Catholique,  de  vous  rien  montrer  qui  egale  ce  que  la  religion 
vous  fait  voir,  ou  de  vous  faire  ^prouver  rien  qui  surpasse  ce 
qu'elle  vous  fait  sentir ''  (Vol.  i.  p.  140,  Ed.  33). 

How  long  Mr.  Ward  might  have  been  content  to  remain  in  so 
anomalous  a  position,  had  no  outside  force  moved  him  forward, 
we  cannot  say.  But  such  force  was  soon  put  in  motion,  and  we 
now  approach  the  time  and  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  failure  of  the  Tractarian  Movement.  These  gather 
mainly  around  Newman,  and  the  publication  of  the  famous  Tract 
Ninety.  At  no  period  has  thought  been  more  active  at  Oxford, 
or  been  more  difficult  rightly  to  understand  and  to  explain.  First, 
we  find  the  stolid  unintelligent  opposition  of  the  University 
authorities,  which  was  supported  from  without  by  the  "  ignorant 
common-sense^'  of  the  angry  Protestant  public,  whose  interest 
was  at  length  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Oxford  dons  never 
adequately  gauged  the  importance  or  the  power  of  the  Move- 
ment ;  and  their  inability  to  realize  its  force  precipitated  conse- 
quences which  they,  in  the  end,  themselves  deplored.  They  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  deep  philosophical  basis  on  which  Catho- 
licism rests.  They  never  seriously  realized  that  the  idea  of 
heroic  sanctity  which  the  Church  first  suggests  and  then  fosters, 
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deeply  impressed  earnest  natares,  and  held  out  an  ideal  for  wLieh 
the  latter  sought  in  vain  in  their  own  communion.  They  looked 
on  Roman  tendencies  as  mere  sentimentalism,  and  considered 
those  who  indulged  in  them  '*  more  as  a  set  of  refractory  school- 
boys than  as  serioos  men.'^ 

In  addition  to  the  open  Protestant  opposition,  within  the 
Movement  itself  there  were  currents  and  counter-currents,  strong 
wills  and  eloquent  voices  severally  working  for  divers  ends.  The 
elder  Tractarians,  such  as  Dr.  Pusey,  already  thought  the  Tracts 
went  too  far;  whilst  the  more  recent  disciples^  such  as  Mr. 
Ward,  urged  their  authors  to  go  still  further.  Above  these,  and 
still  uncertain  into  which  scale  truth  will  force  him  to  cast  his 
weight,  and  on  whose  utterances  all  waited,  stood  Newman  him- 
self. His  first  scheme  had  collapsed ;  the  Via  Media  had  failed 
him.  He  had  realized — no,  that  is  too  strong  a  term — he  had 
«een  a  vision,  in  which  Rome,  after  all,  was  right ;  and  now  he 
no  longer  felt  full  confidence  in  the  Anglican  position.  Still,  his 
doubt  in  the  English  Church  might  be  a  delusion,  and  he  was 
unwiUing  publicly  to  commit  himself  to  decisions  which  in  the 
event  would  prove  to  have  been  unneeded,  and  to  wound  friends 
when  he  would  have  done  1>etter  to  spare  them.  This  gave  an 
uncertainty  and  a  halting  appearance^  at  this  time,  to  Newman's 
words.  They  only  mirrored  the  state  of  his  mind.  His  love 
for  Pusey  and  his  earlier  friends  restrained  him,  whereas  Ward^s 
logic,  whilst  it  seems  often  to  have  tried  and  annoyed  him,  forced 
Newman  forward.  No  doubt  Ward  pressed  his  leader  hardly. 
If  Newman  but  gave  a  slight  cue,  Ward  would  follow  it  to  its 
furthest  conclusions.  And  when  Newman  had  assented,  or 
perhaps  rather,  had  not  dissented  from  these.  Ward  again  would 
maintain  that  still  more  extreme  doctrines  must  be  their  result, 
and  for  these  would  claim  Newman's  sanction.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ward  tells  us  how  Newman  "  loved  to  give  his  thoughts  to  the 
world  as  a  poet  does,  suggestively,  subjectively,  informally, 
incompletely,  leaving  it  to  others  to  learn  what  they  could  from 
him,  but  disliking  and  distrusting  all  pretence  at  full  analyses.'^ 
This  did  not  suit  Ward.  His  dialectic  mind  never  rested  until 
he  had  forced  the  full  meaning  from  an  admission,  and  had 
•carried  a  premiss  to  its  final  conclusion;  and  he  would  throw 
Newman's  views  and  their  consequences  into  a  definite  logical 
form,  "  by  translating  them  from  the  language  of  suggestion 
into  that  of  complete  categorical  statement/^ 

It  may,  then,  not  be  untrue,  as  Archbishop  Tait  has  said, 
fipeaking  of  Tract  Ninety :  "  Ward  worried  Newman  into  writing 
it."  It  may  have  come  about  somewhat  thus.  As  we  have  seen. 
Ward  at  this  time,  though  hoping  for  reunion  with  Rome,  was 
unwilling  to  make  his  individual  submission  to  her.    Reunion  of 
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the  two  communions  was  his  aim.  His  knowledge  of  Catholic 
theology,  however,  was  sufficiently  great  to  assure  him  that  on 
•one  point  he  could  expect  no  help  from  Rome.  Vague  as  are 
most  Anglican  ideas  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  teach 
truths  he  at  any  rate  must  have  felt  sure  that,  for  no  inducement 
whatsoever,  would  Rome  modify  or  change  one  iota  of  her  explicit 
teaching  or  of  her  formal  definitions.  ''The  Articles  in  the 
future  must  include  the  decrees  of  Trent.^^  Now,  it  was  popu- 
larly supposed  that  against  these  very  decrees  the  main  force 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  they  now  stand,  was  directed. 
They  must  then  be  either  differently  explained,  or  even  explained 
away,  if  Mr.  Ward  and  his  friends  were  to  be  rescued  from  a  false 
position. 

Although  subscription  to  these  formularies  was  then  the  only 
inlet  both  to  the  University  and  to  Anglican  Orders,  from  his 
antecedents  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Ward  can  have  felt  little  respect 
for  them.  For,  had  he  not  already  been  driven  to  accept  them  in 
two  different  and  antagonistic  senses?  When  ordained  deacon,  he 
had  been  still  under  Arnold^s  influence,  and  although  the  task 
was  difficult,  he  succeeded  in  assenting  to  them  in  the  Liberal 
sense.  When,  however,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Anglican  priesthood  all  was  changed.  He  was  now  a  zealous 
Newmanite,  and  the  work  of  harmonizing  the  Protestant  stan- 
dard of  doctrine  with  his  own  views  was  even  harder  than  before. 
It  was,  however,  somehow  accomplished ;  and  with  a  curious 
mental  twist.  Ward  subscribed  to  the  Articles  in  what,  he  after- 
wards admitted,  was  a  "  non-natural  sense.^'  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  able  to  reconcile  his  subscription  with  the  honesty 
which  was  his  special  characteristic,  we  shall  speak  later  on,  when 
we  shall  have  to  record  how  he  still  further  accentuated  his  own 
views  on  this  point,  with  results  which  hastened  his  final  action. 
We  should  therefore  conclude  that  Ward's  own  mental  history 
must  have  taught  him  to  think  slightingly  of  the  Articles  in  them- 
selves. Still,  they  existed  as  a  fact ;  and  though  impotent  to  bind 
men  like  himselfj  were  still,  in  some  hands,  potent  as  weapons 
against  Rome.  Moreover,  they  contained  statements  to  which 
Rome  herself  could  point  as  good  reasons  for  distrusting  Anglican 
advances. 

With  the  view,  then,  of  snatching  a  scourge  from  the  hands 
of  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  things  easier  for 
men  who,  like  Ward,  were  bent  on  reaching  Rome  somehow — 
either  by  accepting  her  themselves,  or  by  inducing  her  to  admit 
them  corporately  to  her  communion — Newman  wrote  Tract 
Ninety.  Into  its  familiar  arguments  we  need  not  enter.  As  it 
is  well  known,  the  main  drift  of  the  Tract  lay  in  making  subtle 
•distinctions  between  what  was  held  to  be  respectively  the  autho- 
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rized  and  the  popular  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
in  pleading  that  against  this  last  only  were  the  English  Articles 
directed.  Even  when  the  Articles  seemed  to  deny  the  definite 
teaching  of  the  Church,  it  was  held  that  on  close  inspection  they 
were  "  ambiguous  formularies/'  and  that,  as  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
says,  '^  the  Reformers  themselves  were  not  straightforward  or 
honest  men.''  In  fact,  that  the  authors  of  the  Articles  had 
consciously  framed  formularies  that  might  take  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant  colour,  according  to  the  glasses  through  which  they 
were  read ;  and  which,  whilst  presenting  an  imposing  outward 
show  of  Protestantism,  carefully  decided  nothing  which  might 
prevent  Catholic-minded  men  from  accepting  them. 

The  first  result  of  Tract  Ninety  was  the  practical  retirement  of 
Newman  from  the  Movement.  Both  in  the  Establishment  and 
in  the  University  the  authorities  attacked  him,  and  he  no  lorger 
felt  that  confidence  in  Anglicanism  which  might  have  made  him 
indifferent  to  their  behaviour.  He  had  not,  however,  yet  reached 
the  absolute  certainty  which  he  must  feel  before  making  his 
submission  to  Rome.  He  therefore  simply  held  aloof  from 
controversy,  left  Oxford,  and  spent  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  in  quiet  and  seclusion 
with  a  few  friends  at  Littlemore. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Newman  had  the  effect  of  still  further 
increasing  the  difference  between  the  extreme  and  the  moderate 
Tractarians,  and,  in  fact,  of  splitting  the  party  in  two.  New- 
man's restraining  influence  once  removed.  Ward,  Oakeley,  and 
other  like-minded  men  pressed  forward  in  a  more  distinctly 
Roman  direction,  and  advocated  principles  which  Pusey  could 
not  sanction,  and  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  admits  "  could  never 
secure  permanent  toleration  in  the  Establishment."  This 
naturally  annoyed  the  moderate  men,  and  their  opposition  was 
proportionately  aggravated. 

As  Newman  has  told  us,  the  younger  school  of  High  Church- 
men "  cut  into  the  original  Movement  at  an  angle,  and  then  set 
about  turning  it."  So  far,  we  have  been  following  this  change  of 
direction,  and  it  is  now  reaching  its  final  issue.  Its  latest  phase 
was  exhibited  in  a  series  of  articles  which  Ward  and  Oakeley 
contributed  to  the  British  Critic ^  and  their  views  were  still 
further  enlarged  on  and  exaggerated  in  Ward's  last  work  of 
importance  as  an  Anglican — "  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church."  As  described  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently startling.     In  the  first  place,  he  says  : 

The  question  whether  the  Anglican  Church  was  in  any  sense  a 
branch  of  the  Church  Universal  was  answered  more  and  more  doubt- 
fully, and  it  was  openly  denied  to  have  any  of  the  external  notes  of  a 
Church.     Next,  the  protest  against  Koman  corruptions  grew  gradually 
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more  feeble;  Eoman  doctrine  was  more  and  more  fully  accepted, 
until,  in  Mr.  Ward's  work,  "  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,"  Kome 
was  practically  acknowledged  as  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  and 
teacher  of  religious  truth.  Finally,  the  eld  idea  of  working  towards 
the  reunion  of  Churches  and  calling  for  concessions  on  both  sides  with 
a  view  to  this  object,  disappeared.  The  Pope  was  maintained  to  be 
normally  Primate  of  Christendom,  and  the  ultimate  aim  proposed  for 
the  English  Church  was,  not  reunion  with,  but  submission  to,  Kome 
(pp.  211,  212). 

Far  from  dwelling,  as  the  earlier  Tractarians  had  dwelt,  on  the 
more  Catholic  aspect  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  Ward  now 
frankly  admitted  that  its  Articles  were  Protestant,  and  were 
incapable  of  any  Catholic  interpretation.  At  the  same  time,  he 
considered  the  Anglican  formularies  were  so  loosely  worded,  as 
not  to  preclude  him  from  subscribing  them  whilst  he  accepted  all 
Boman  doctrine  and  practice.  As  if  bent  on  making  such  state- 
ments still  less  palatable,  he  plainly  told  his  fellow-countrymen 
that,  if  such  doctrine  and  practice  were  not  to  be  closely  followed, 
it  was  only  because  English  Churchmen  were  unfit  to  soar  to 
heights  so  far  above  them.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
consternation  of  the  average  self-satisfied  parson,  when,  in  the 
pages  of  a  professedly  Church  of  England  publication,  he  read 
of  little  except  "  the  degraded  condition  of  our  prostrate  Church,'^ 
contrasted  with  a  glowing  picture  of  Rome's  perfection,  in  which, 
indeed,  England  might  yet  have  a  part,  would  she,  "  repenting  in 
sorrow  and  bitterness  of  heart  her  great  sin  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, sue  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Rome  for  pardon  and  restoration," 

Mr.  Ward,  at  this  time,  seems  to  have  admitted  that  possibly 
his  position  was  anomalous,  and  that  the  Anglican  authorities 
might  condemn  it.  In  such  an  event,  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
such  a  sentence,  and  to  own  that  the  English  Church  was  no 
place  for  him.  In  order  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  he  began 
writing  a  pamphlet,  which  eventually  grew  into  a  big  book — 
the  once  famous,  but  now  little  read,  ^^  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church."  In  eiSect,  this  work  was  a  challenge  to  the  Anglican 
authorities.  If  it  was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Ward  could 
boast  that  the  most  extreme  Roman  doctrine  was  tolerated  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment ;  whilst,  should  it  be  attacked  and 
condemned,  the  result  would  only  hasten  the  change  which  in 
any  case,  we  think,  was  inevitable.  Luckily  for  him,  his  book 
was  soon  the  centre  round  which  the  fast  increasing  indignation 
gathered,  and  the  anger  which  the  articles  in  the  British 
Critic  had  first  aroused,  fairly  exploded  before  a  work,  the 
chief  note  of  which  was  a  loud  defiance  of  all  popular  religious 
prejudice. 

In  itself^  the  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church ''  was  a  volume  of 
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six  hnndred  closely  printed  pages,  in  which  the  author  may  be 
said  to  give  a  complete  answer  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  It 
was  an  answer  which,  we  believe,  he  had  hardly  to  change,  or 
even  to  modify,  when  he  joined  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  was 
one  which  dealt  alike  with  both  sceptical  and  Protestant  objec- 
tions.  No  account  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  detailed  notice  of  it. 

Ward  begins  by  definin^^  the  aim  of  all  religion  to  be  personal 
sanctification  and  the  souPs  salvation.  This  must  ever  be  the 
main  work  of  the  Church ;  and  her  external  achievements,  such 
as  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  taming  of  the  early 
barbarians,  or  the  encouragement  of  art,  science,  and  letters,  are 
only  of  moment  in  so  far  as  they  help  forward  the  salvation  of 
individual  souls. 

Moreover,  when  we  go  further  and  inquire  how  is  the  Church 
practically  to  save  souls,  we  find  that  she  teaches  two  things  as 
essential  to  salvation — faith  in  God's  word,  and  obedience  to  God's 
will.  "  Mr.  Ward  held  these  two  to  be  in  their  fullest  sense 
most  intimately  connected — spiritual  vision  depending  on  obedi- 
ence, and  obedience  presupposing  the  recognition  of  God's  voice 
in  the  conscience.'^ 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  Ward^s  revolt  from  Arnold's 
teaching,  he  considered  the  intellect  in  itself  as  altogether 
incapable  to  discover  religious  truth.  Alone  and  unsupported, 
he  had  found  it  powerless  to  prove  even  the  existence  of  God. 
If  he  trusted  to  his  intellect  only,  he  was  driven  to  deny  that 
the  human  mind  was  capable  of  any  knowledge  outside  the 
range  of  phenomena ;  and,  with  the  Agnostic  of  to-day,  it  must 
be  maintained  that  on  all  great  religious,  spiritual,  and  moral 
questions  truth  was  unattainable. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  [says  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward]  and  on  an  intel- 
lectual examination  of  the  popular  proofs  and  evidences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  to  be  so  imperfectly  established,  and  to  rest  on 
evidence  so  uncertain  in  kind,  and  yet  to  involve  such  momentous 
and  far-reaching  conclusions,  as  not  readily  to  justify  belief  in  the 
first  instance.  And,  again,  its  exhibitions  seem  at  variance  with  each 
other.  The  moral  codes  of  Buddhism,  Mahometanism,  Christianity, 
are  in  some  respects  directly  opposed,  and  Christian  revelation  itself 
involves  ideas  at  first  sight  contradictory,  as  where  the  Supreme  Being 
is  represented,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  embodiment  of  moral  perfection, 
and  yet,  in  the  details  of  belief  current  among  Christians  as  arbitrary, 
capricious,  tyrannical,  revengeful  and  the  like— or  where  the  conditions 
of  a  probation  imposed  by  Infinite  justice  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  unfair ; 
or  where  children  are  said  to  suffer  justly  for  their  fathers'  crimes. 
The  whole  class  of  knowledge  known  as  religious  will,  then,  be  at  first 
sight  dismissed  by  the  rational  critic  as  the  outgrowth  of  imagination 
and  emotion,  of  fears  and  hopes,  in  the  course  of  the  varied  history  of 
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nations,  with  no  sufficient  basis  in  reason,  and  abounding  in  impossible 
and  not  over-moral  conceptions  (p.  252). 

TKe  remedy  against  the  rejection  of  all  religion,  Ward  discovers 
in  the  testimony  for  the  reality  of  moral  truth  which  he  finds  in 
conscience.  Here,  he  has  a  more  assured  and  trustworthy  witness^ 
than  intellect^  and  one,  in  which  however  much  his  intellect  may 
question  its  teaching,  he  yet  felt  greater  confidence.  Moreover^ 
this  ''  still  small  voice,"  which  may,  in  the  loud  turmoil  of  life,  at 
first  be  hardly  distinguished,  will,  by  being  followed,  gradually 
grow  louder  and  more  distinct,  until  its  guidance  is  clear  and 
defined.  "  If  duty  perceived  by  conscience  is  something  really 
existing  and  outside  the  individual,  and  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  transcendental  existences  of  which  revelation  speaks  to 
US,  it  is  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  look  for  more  accurate 
and  full  perception  in  these  matters  from  the  constant  obedience 
to  its  voice."  Moreover,  in  the  Ideal  Church,  we  are  not  left 
altogether  to  ourselves,  but  "men  whose  obedience  has  been 
more  complete  than  our  own  will  have,  on  the  same  principles^ 
fnUer  insight  into  religious  truth  than  ourselves,  and  will  be  our 
natural  teachers."  Saints  and  doctors  will  therefore  come  to  our 
assistance,  and  holy  men  both  of  the  past  and  of  our  own  time 
will  guide  our  hesitatino^  footsteps  in  the  right  way. 

We  may  define  Mr.  Ward's  practical  reason  for  preferring  one 
form  of  religion  to  another,  briefly  as  being  the  greater  or  the 
less  realization  of  holiness  which  he  discovers  existing  in  a  com- 
munion. The  old  test  is  still  the  true  one :  *^  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.''  In  other  words,  conscience  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  world  of  religious  and  moral  truth  outside 
ourselves ;  but,  whether  a  given  voice  professing  to  bring  home 
to  us  such  truth  is  to  be  trusted,  must  be  learnt  by  experience. 
In  so  far  as  it  corresponds  to  and  develops  our  higher  nature, 
shall  we  be  disposed  to  rely  on  it ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  realms  of 
sanctity  that  conscience  has  the  fullest  play,  so  is  sanctity  the 
note  by  which  Mr.  Ward  would  judge  the  trustworthiness  and 
fidelity  of  a  religious  communion. 

We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ward^s  Ideal  Church  will 
be  a  training-school  for  holiness,  and  that  it  will  do  corporately 
that  which  would  individually  be  the  work  of  good  Christian 
teachers  in  dealing  with  and  training  souls.  She  will  direct 
them  in  life,  and  attend  them  at  death.  She  will  chide  or 
console  them  as  occasion  arises.  The  erring  she  will  correct ; 
the  incorrigible  she  will  cast  out.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
she  observe  symptoms  which  might  develop  into  heroic  sanctity, 
she  will  be  careful  that  such  yearnings  should  not  evaporate  in 
useless  and  unreal  aspirations,  but  will  cherish  them  in  homes  of 
congenial  piety,  where,  guided  by  the  experience  of  centuries  and 
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avoiding  the  quicksands  in  which  unrestrained  enthusiasm  will 
infallibly  lose  itself,  she  will  develop  those  "  great  visible  notes 
of  the  Chnrch/^  Catholic  Saints.  Moreover,  as  still  holding  to 
the  close  relationship  between  the  two  aspects  of  Christian  duty, 
faith  and  obedience,  the  Ideal  Church  will  be  active  in  instruct- 
ing men  in  true  doctrine.  She  will  therefore  be  rich  in  system- 
atic works  of  moral,  ascetic  and  mystical  theology.  Mr.  Ward 
never  wearies  in  insisting  on  the  intimate  connection  between 
sanctity  and  true  doctrine.  He  cannot  and  will  not  divorce  one 
from  the  other :  ^*  Saints  (he  says)  are  the  very  hidden  life  of 
the  Church,  and  saints  cannot  be  nurtured  on  less  than  true 
doctrine/' 

From  the  above  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  our  readers  to  guess 
that  it  was  not  in  the  communion  of  which  he  was  then  a  member 
that  Mr.  Ward  found  the  realization  of  his  Ideal.  Indeed,  his 
criticism  of  the  English  Church  is  most  scathing;  and  he  finds 
therein  no  good  whatsoever.  She  falls  short  on  every  side,  and, 
moreover,  she  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  self-satisfied  conceit, 
which  causes  her  to  glory  in  her  very  shame,  and  which  arouses 
Mr.  Ward's  special  indignation.     To  speak  plainly,  he  writes — 

Believing,  as  I  most  firmly  do,  that  ever  since  the  schism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  English  Church  has  been  swayed  by  a  spirit  of 
arrogance,  self-contentment,  and  self-complacency,  resembling  rather 
an  absolute  infatuation  than  the  imbecility  of  ordinary  pride,  which 
has  stifled  her  energies,  crippled  her  resources,  frustrated  all  the  efEorts 
of  her  most  devoted  children  to  raise  her  from  her  existing  degradation, 
I  for  one,  however  humble  my  position,  will  not  be  responsible  for 
uttering  one  word,  or  implying  one  opinion  which  shall  tend  to  foster 
so  outrageous  a  delusion. 

And  true  to  this  promise  [adds  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward]  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  "  our  existing  practical  corruptions,"  the  tone  of  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  heading  of  its  several  sections — "  Absence  of 
all  system  of  moral  discipline  for  the  poor  ....  for  the  rich."  "  Our 
Church's  total  neglect  of  her  duties  as  guardians  of  and  witness  to 
morality  ....  of  orthodoxy."  "  Powerlessness  of  our  Church  to 
perform  iher  other  duties  ....  helping  the  poor;"  and  so  forth 
(pp.  278;  279). 

Then  again,  looking  at  the  Anglican  body  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Ward  is  specially  irritated  by  the  intellectual  inconsistencies  which 
he  discovers.  The  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book,  he  tells  us,  is  not 
simply  different  from,  but  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
Articles ;  and  this  difference  is  still  further  accentuated  in  her 
living  voice,  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory  doctrines  being 
held  and  taught  by  those  holding  her  commission.  Even  on  the 
one  point  of  agreement  amongst  her  clergy — viz.,  the  purity, 
holiness  and  perfection  of  their  body — divines  on  either  side  are 
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found  to  maintain^  that  if  she  really  did  teach  that  which  their 
opponents  severally  and  emphatically  declare  she  does  teach,  she 
would  be  most  corrupt.  He  acknowledged,  it  is  true,  that  there 
might  be  quiet  and  acquiescent  people  for  whom  the  Establish- 
ment was  the  right  place,  and  who  might  find  therein  full  play 
for  any  piety  or  enthusiasm  they  were  likely  to  experience.  "  They 
felt  no  difficulty,  because  they  saw  no  reality,"  and  f  )r  such  he 
did  not  write.  But  he  judged  rightly,  that  at  this  date  another 
spirit  was  active,  a  spirit  no  longer  conteat  to  accept  conventional 
commonplaces  on  deeply  moving  subjects — a  spirit  which  could 
not  rest  satisfied  with  explanations  which  stopped  short  of  the 
root  of  a  difficulty,  and  which  sought  an  answer  at  the  spring- 
head of  ascertainable  truth.  Mr.  Ward  saw  clearly  whither  such 
a  spirit  was  leading ;  and  it  is  such  foresight  on  his  part  which 
makes  his  writings  still  valuable  to-day,  when  what  then  existed 
only  in  the  germ  has  now  developed  into  openly  proclaimed  in- 
fidelity. This  temper  was  confronted  in  the  philosophical  part 
of  the  "Ideal." 

The  more  practical  chapters  of  the  book  were  addressed  to  High 
Churchmen  of  all  schools.  They  were  entreated  to  sink  minor 
difibrences,  and,  starting  with  Catholic  principles,  to  direct  all 
their  efforts  to  the  un-Protestantizing  of  the  National  Church. 
Let  them  not  be  scared  by  the  nightmare  of  Popery  ;  but  let  them 
carry  out  their  principles  fearlessly  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 
They  might  feel  confident  that  if  Popery  be  false.  Catholic  prin- 
ciples will  stop  short  of  it.  Whereas,  if  Popery  is  the  real  issue 
of  the  principles  of  the  Movement,  let  all  be  true  to  these,  and  as 
they  grow  towards  Rome  their  fears  and  misapprehensions  will 
vanish,  and  they  will  view  her  system  very  differently.  For 
himself^  Mr.  Ward  frankly  admitted  that  already  he  considered 
Borne,  and  Rome  of  to-day,  the  model  to  which  the  Church  of 
England  must  conform.  Though  not  wishing  as  yet  to  force  on 
his  countrymen  such  foreign  devotions  as  might  be  distasteful  to 
the  national  character,  he  did  not  hide  his  conviction  that,  granted 
Catholic  principles,  the  whole  Roman  system  would  in  the  end  be 
accepted  by  them.  None,  at  any  rate,  could  level  against  him 
the  accusation  so  freely  launched  at  Newman — that  of  introducing 
Popery  into  the  Establishment  unawares. 

The  book  had  been  eagerly  expected,  and  at  once  roused  the 
interest  of  men  of  very  different  schools  of  thought.  The  Liberal 
Edinburgh  Review  devoted  an  article  to  the  "Development 
of  Puseyism,^^  and  Mr.  Gladstone  attacked  it  severely  in  the 
Quarterly.  Again,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Comte  were  attracted 
by  its  philosophy,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  expressed  his  deep 
interest  in  its  general  line  of  argument.  The  authorities  at 
Oxford  were  mainly,  at  this  date,  mere  conventional  Churchmen ; 
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and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  "  looked  on  it  simply  with 
horror,  as  a  reckless  and  unsettling  production/'  High  Church- 
men themselves,  as  a  party,  deeply  resented  it.  With  much  of 
the  book  tliey  really  agreed ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was  too  aggres- 
sive, and  they  were  proportionately  angry  that  valuable  and 
important  truths  should  be  generally  rejected,  through  Mr.  Ward's 
failings  of  vehemence  and  exaggeration.  His  faults  marred  a 
work  which,  with  greater  discretion,  might  have  been  achieved. 
Even  Newman,  when  he  read  Ward's  contention  that  "  members 
of  the  English  Church  were  at  liberty  to  look  upon  the  existing 
Church  ot  Rome  as  their  authorized  teacher,^'  shook  his  head 
ominously  and  decreed,  ''  It  won't  do.*' 

A  few  personal  adherents  alone  of  Mr.  Ward  stood  by  the 
book.  Still,  for  some  months  all  was  quiet,  and  the  Oxford  dons 
gave  no  sign.  The  "  Ideal "  was  published  in  June  1845 ;  it  was 
not  till  October  that  rumours  were  heard  that  the  authorities 
were  moving  in  the  matter.  Soon  after,  a  direct  attack  on  Mr. 
Ward's  position  was  commenced.  The  Vice-Chancellor  published 
a  notice  to  the  University,  in  which  he  quoted  six  passages  from 
the  "  Ideal,''  that  were  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  therefore  with  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward 
who  had  subscribed  to  the  said  Articles.  It  was  further  proposed 
that  on  the  13th  February  a  Convocation  should  be  held,  when  a 
resolution  to  the  above  effect  would  be  proposed,  and  in  the  event 
of  its  passing,  a  second  resolution,  depriving  Mr.  Ward  of  his 
University  degree,  would  follow.  Again,  it  was  suggested  that 
a  third  motion  should  be  brought  forward.  In  this  motion  the 
sense  in  which,  for  the  future,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  to 
be  accepted  was  to  be  narrowed,  and  was  defined  to  be  that  '^  in 
which  they  had  been  originally  uttered,  and  in  which  the 
University  accepted  them.'' 

Oxford  at  once  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Had  it  been  simply  proposed  to 
condemn  the  "  Ideal,"  little  opposition  would  have  been  expe- 
rienced. Mr.  Ward  had  not  been  conciliatory,  and  neither  the 
matter  nor  the  manner  of  the  book  secured  it  many  friends. 
But,  the  imposing  of  the  Articles  in  a  new,  definite  and  stricter 
sense  was  a  different  matter,  and  touched  the  Broad  Churchman 
and  the  High  Churchman  alike.  The  Liberals  were  even  louder 
than  the  Tractarians  in  denouncing  the  proposed  proceedings ; 
and  protested  loudly  against  the  imposition  of  the  new  test,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  endless  practical  difficulties.  From  Tait, 
Maurice,  Dean  Milman  and  other  Liberal  leaders,  a  vigorous 
plea  was  put  forth  for  general  toleration,  whilst  Newman  and 
Pusey  remained  quiet.  Keble  and  Moberly,  however^  both 
moderate  High  Churchmen,  wrote  in  Ward's  favour. 
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Ward  himself,  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  pro- 
posed to  be  taken,  at  once  avowed  the  authorship,  and  accepted 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  incriminating  passages.  His  main 
contention  throughout  was,  that  his  own  subscription  to  the 
Articles  was  as  honest  as  that  of  any  other  man  at  Oxford.  His 
judges  were,  he  maintained, 

utterly  unjustified  in  all  consistency  of  logic  in  condemning  him, 
because  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged  was  itself  hopelessly 
inconsistent.  If  the  rest  of  the  Anglican  formularies  were  consistent 
with  the  Articles,  he  had  no  locus  standi.  But,  amid  a  hopeless 
jumble  of  inconsistent  pledges,  he  remained  free  and  untrammelled— 
and  the  Church  remained  convicted  of  folly  and  self-contradiction 
(p.  341). 

It  was  probably  not  without  a  mischievous  sense  of  delight 
that  he  prepared  his  defence,  for  there  was  ever  a  good  deal  of 
the  enfant  terrible  about  Mr.  Ward,  profound  philosopher 
though  he  were ;  and  his  trial  gave  him  a  further  opportunity  of 
43hocking  the  grave  Protestant  sense  of  Oxford,  and  another 
ehance  of  hitting  hard  at  his  detested  enemy,  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  professed  member. 

The  13th  February,  1846,  the  day  of  Mr.  Ward's  trial,  will 
<€ver  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment.    Anglican  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State,  has  since 
then  frequently  condemned  Catholic  principles ;  but  we  believe, 
this  was  the  first  occasion  when  an  adverse  judicial  decision  was 
pronounced,  and  they  were  declared  to  have  no  place  in  the 
Establishment.      The   day  itself  was   cold   and  snowy,  a  cir- 
<;umstance  which  allowed    the   undergraduates   to   show   their 
.-sympathies  in  an  emphatic  way,  by  pelting  Ward's  adversaries 
with  snowballs.     The  trial  was  held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
41  large  semicircular  hall   devoted  to    solemn   and    important 
:academical  purposes.     To-day  it  was  crowded  with  Masters  of 
Arts  and  members  of  Convocation,  many  of  whom  were  country 
•clergymen,  and  likely  to  swell  the  majority  against  Mr.  Ward. 
iEven  amongst  these,  however,  he  might  find  supporters,  as  the 
^tide  had  lately  to  some  extent  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the 
'extremities  to  which  the  authorities  had  wished  to  go  had  worked 
a  reaction.     The  projected  test  on  subscribing  to  the  Articles,  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  they  had  already  been  forced  to  abandon ; 
and  had  Ward  only  chosen  to   be  more  conciliatory  in   his 
4Mldress,  the  result  of  his  trial  might  have  been  different.     But 
Ward  was  no  advocate  of  a  policy  of  conciliation  ;  and  whilst 
the  whole  tone  of  his  defence  was  calculated  to  wound  his  judges, 
it  contained  no  word  that  could  appease  them.     As  a  special 
favour  he  was  allowed  to  deliver  his  speech  in  English,  a  privilege 
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which,  had  they  known  how  well  he  could  speak^  it  was  believed 
the  authorities  would  not  have  accorded  him. 

He  commenced  by  deprecating  the  power  of  Convocation  to 
try  him ;  but,  passing  briefly  over  this,  which  was  the  really 
strong  point  of  his  case,  he  proceeded  with  his  indictment 
against  the  illogical  character  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
contrasted  the  Articles  one  with  another,  then  with  different 
other  parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  again  with  the  popular 
religious  belief  of  average  Churchmen.  He  then  appealed  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  other  parties  in  the  Establishment,  to  prove 
that  their  subscription  was  more  honest  than  his  own.  Had 
this  all  been  done  with  tact,  and  in  a  different  tone,  and  in  a  less 
aggressive  spirit,  it  might  have  had  a  reassuring  effect.  But, 
Mr.  Ward  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  his  own  condemnation,  and 
to  have  done  his  best  to  irritate  his  judges.  No  sooner  did  he 
make  a  point  in  his  own  favour,  than  he  neutralized  any  good 
effect  it  might  have  by  immediately  adding,  that  it  must  be 
always  remembered  that  he  held  the  "  whole  cycle  of  Roman 
doctrine."  '^If,^^  says  Mr.  Mozley,  "he  said  once,  he  said 
twenty  times  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  *I  believe  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.^ "  One  of  the  six  indicted 
passages  from  the  "  Ideal "  was  the  sentence :  "  Oh,  most  joyful ! 
most  wonderful !  most  unexpected  sight !  We  find  the  whole 
cycle  of  Roman  doctrine  gradually  possessing  English  Church- 
men !  ^'  And  far  from  softening  down,  or  explaining  away  so 
startling  an  admission,  his.  whole  address  was  one  long  exultant 
claim  in  an  extreme  form  for  such  liberty. 

Mr.  Ward's  defence  once  finished,  there  was  little  more 
speech-making,  and  the  assembly  proceeded  to  vote.  The  result 
can  have  surprised  no  one.  The  condemnation  of  the  six  incri- 
minating passages  from  the  "  Ideal "  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  The  sentence  of  Mr.  Ward's  degradation  also 
passed ;  though  for  this  sentence,  the  majority  dwindled  to  an 
insignificant  figure ;  and  a  further  attempt  to  include  Tract 
Ninety  in  a  like  condemnation  collapsed  altogether.  The  Con- 
vocation then  broke  up,  and  Mr.  Ward  walked  off  with  his 
Broad  Church  friend,  Mr.  Tait,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  under- 
graduates. 

It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  Mr.  Ward  might  yet,  by  legal 
measures,  avert  the  blow  which  the  University  had  dealt  him. 
More  than  one  eminent  lawyer  considered  that  the  Convocation 
of  Oxford  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  did  not  possess  the 
power  which  it  had  ventured  to  exercise.  The  steps  taken  to 
avert  Mr.  Ward's  degradation,  however,  were  in  the  end 
abandoned,  as  it  was  found  useless  to  proceed  with  a  lawsuit 
which  Mr.  Ward's  own  action  made  nugatory.     Events  now 
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pushed  on  apace,  and  though  he  did  not  yet  realize  it,  Mr.  Ward's 
days  in  the  Establishment  were  numbered. 

From  184-5  to  1851  the  Traetarian  Movement  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  extreviiSy  and  indeed  to  the  greater  number  of  its 
adherents,  1845  was  the  year  of  deliverance.  Blow  now  quickly 
followed  blow,  and  each  defeat  was  succeeded  by  one  still  more 
bitter.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Ward^s  own  condemnation  came  the 
well-known  legal  decision  in  the  Stone- Altar  case  at  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  Pimlico,  "a  decision  which  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice."  To  this  succeeded  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Oakeley's  chapel  in  Margaret  Street,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
resignation  of  the  benefice,  was  followed  up,  and  which  ended  in 
an  emphatic  condemnation  of  Oakeley's  views  and  practices. 

But  even  now,  after  these  rebufife,  Ward  still  held  on  to  the 
English  Church  a  little  longer,  waiting  he  hardly  knew  why,  or  for 
what.  There  was  truly  but  little  to  keep  him.  One  by  one  the 
links  which  bound  him  to  the  religion  of  his  birth  had  snapped. 
For  long,  he  had  felt  assured  that  the  Roman  Church  was  the  one 
true  Church,  and  full  communion  with  her  was  the  deepest  longing 
of  his  soul.  His  only  reason  for  remaining  so  long  in  the  Estab- 
lishment had  been  the  hope  of  bringing  her  corporately  into  the 
unity  of  the  faith.  But  all  was  now  changed,  and  such  hope 
had  waxed  faint.  His  own  position,  too,  had  altered.  The 
High  Church  party  no  longer  trusted  him ;  the  University  had 
degraded  him ;  and  what  touched  many,  and  none  more  than 
Ward  himself — the  great  leader,  without  whose  sanction  he 
would  not  move,  his  "  Pope  "  Newman,  had  at  length  allowed  it 
to  be  known  that  his  peace  and  security  as  an  Anglican  were  at 
an  end,  and  that  his  final  step  was  not  far  distant  The 
sentence,  **  This  is  no  place  for  us ;  let  us  go  hence,^^  had  been 
delivered. 

In  the  retired  and  secluded  Oxfordshire  village  a  great  scene 
was  being  enacted — great  in  far-reaching  consequences,  though 
in  itself,  like  so  many  epoch-making  events,  quietly,  and  to  the 
outer  world  unknowingly,  gone  through — the  scene  in  which 
England  lost  a  great  son,  and  the  Church  gained  a  great 
Cardinal.  We  all  know  the  picture.  It  was  a  damp,  misty 
October  afternoon,  the  very  elements  conspiring  to  hide  the  deed 
from  curious,  or  from  unsympathetic  eyes.  The  many  spires  of 
historic  Oxford  were  near  at  hand — that  town  of  inquiring  youth 
and  of  venerable  age,  where  the  all-engrossing  topic  was,  and 
still  is,  what  may  be  the  thoughts  and  what  the  next  forward 
step  of  its  latest  teacher — that  teacher  whose  voice  had  lately 
been  hushed,  but  whose  very  silence  and  unwillingness  to  speak 
might  yet  prove  more  momentous  and  of  deeper  import  than  his 
most  persuasive  and  eloquent  words.     The  rain  was  pouring  in 
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torrents,  nature  as  it  were  weeping  for  Oxford's  loss.  His 
friends  were  depressed ;  his  enemies  were  triumphant.  For  some 
days  past  no  sign  of  life  had  emanated  from  his  semi-monastic 
home  at  Littlemore.  That  somewhat  stern,  though  most  cap- 
tivating and  love-inspiring  presence  had  been  shrouded  in 
complete  privacy ;  even  the  most  intimate  friend  had  been  asked 
to  intermit  his  usual  visits.  Only  a  strange  and  alien  figure  had 
been  seen  to  enter  the  door  where  a  friend  was  no  longer 
welcomed;  an  ecclesiastical-looking  foreigner — a  combination 
which  was  of  almost  deadly  meaning  to  those  who  feared  the 
worst,  and  whose  most  dreaded  anticipations  were  realized.  The 
whole  scene  was  in  keeping  with  the  mystery  which  its  actor 
was  accused  of  loving.  No  outward  sign  was  given ;  no  loud  or 
crude  announcement  was  made ;  but  an  old  friend,  returning  to 
the  place  which  for  a  day  had  been  left  empty,  heard  the  accus- 
tomed Latin  words  of  the  Divine  Oflfice  pronounced  in  a  foreign 
and  unaccustomed  way.  A  slight  change  it  would  seem ;  but, 
the  altered  vowels  told  their  own  tale,  and  to  many  ears  a  most 
sad  one.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  will  no  longer  sing  to  his 
own  people;  and  the  prophet  will  prophesy  to  the  stranger.  It 
is  the  enemy  who,  in  the  future,  will  profit  by  his  gifts,  to  whom 
he  will  bring  help  in  building  up  what  before  he  had  hoped  to 
batter  down,  and  in  battering  down  what  of  old  he  had  hoped  to 
build  up. 

We  have  heard  the  history  of  many  of  the  conversions  of  those 
eventful  years,  but  none  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  romantic  and 
mysterious  side  of  the  Oxford  Movement — of  that  side  which 
.  endeared  it  to  many  of  its  most  enthusiastic,  if  not  its  wisest 
adherents — than  the  memorable  one  of  Newman,  in  October 
1845. 

Far  different  was  it  with  Ward  in  his  conversion.  What  to 
Newman  was  the  tearing  asunder  of  his  very  heart-strings  was  but 
a  freedom  from  chains  to  Ward ;  and  the  outward  surroundings 
of  the  two  conversions  were  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  feelings 
respectively  of  each  man. 

It  was  Mrs.  Ward's  sudden  announcement  that  she  *^  could  not 
stand  it  (i.*.,  Anglicanism),'^  and  that  she  "  should  go  and  be 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church,'^  which  actually  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  Ward's  answer,  ^^  A  little  sooner,  or  a 
little  later  makes  no  difference,  I  will  go  with  you,"  which  de- 
cided the  event.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  went  up  to  London,  and 
from  bright  May  Fair  lodgings  went  forth  one  September  morn- 
ing Protestants  and  returned  home  Catholics,  both  having  been 
received  into  the  Church  at  the  Jesuit  Chapel,  which  has  since 
been  replaced  by  the  church  in  Farm  Street.  No  doubt  the 
change  was  not  made  hastily,  or  lightly  ;  and  to  a  man  of  Mr» 
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Ward's  solid  piety  aild  religious  feeling  its  full  and  joyful  im- 
portance was  intensely  realized.  Still,  it  is  not  the  serious  side 
of  his  act  which  first  strikes  us,  as  we  see  Mr.  Ward,  doubtless 
radiantly  happy,  seated  at  his  cheerful  breakfast-table  on  this 
momentous  morning.  The  object  of  his  journey  to  London  had 
been  correctly  surmised  at  Oxford ;  and  he  finds  his  desk  literally 
covered  with  squibs  and  pasquinades  on  his  reception,  which  he 
forthwith  reads  with  the  delight  a  good  joke  always  afibrded  him. 
Nor,  again^  are  solemn  impressions  foremost,  as  we  see  him,  fol- 
lowing his  director's  advice,  going  as  often  as  possible  to  the 
theatre  in  the  days  immediately  following  his  submission  to  the 
Church. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  all  jokes  and  play-going.  No  convert 
whom  we  could  name  had  deeper  reasons  to  rejoice  at  his  change 
than  Mr.  Ward ;  for  none  had  ever  felt  Anglicanism  to  be  more 
narrowing  or  uncongenial.  Now,  a  new  world  of  unrestrained 
devotion  and  of  spiritual  happiness  opened  before  him.  He  had 
long  loved  this  "  mighty  Mother,^'  as  the  home  of  his  highest 
aspirations  and  of  his  holiest  affections.  Her  theology  be  knew 
as  thoroughly  as  was  possible  to  a  Protestant ;  he  constantly 
recited  her  Offices ;  and  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  romantic  or 
unreasoned  feelings  for  anything  in  the  world,  they  all  centred 
round  the  existing  Church  of  Rome.  Here  he  found  the  freedom 
which  was  essential  to  his  soul,  and  without  which  he  could  do 
nothing ;  whilst  the  lines  outside  which  he  might  not  stray  were 
clearly  defined,  by  an  authority  which  he  felt  no  wish  to  question. 
It  was  not  license  that  he  coveted ;  no,  it  was  only  against  the 
"  cold,  cramping,  stifling  uniformity  ^'  of  the  Establishment  that 
he  chafed.  It  was  against  a  uniformity  founded  on  no  consistent 
basis,  and  enforced  hy  no  authority  that  ho  could  respect.  It 
was  against  an  authority  which,  whilst  claiming  obedience,  dis- 
claimed infallibility ;  against  a  voice  which,  whilst  professing  to 
interpret  the  Christian  message  to  mankind,  was  in  reality  merely 
the  echo  of  the  opinions  of  various  sixteenth  century  divines — 
divines  whom  Mr.  Ward  had  not  hesitated  to  denounce  as  both 
traitors  and  perjurers.  No  wonder  he  was  glad  to  go.  The 
wonder  was  that  he  had  "  stood  it  '^  so  long. 

Mr.  Oakeley,  Ward's  loyal,  consistent  and  devoted  friend,  was 
recced  in  the  same  year  as  himself.  They  shortly  afterwards 
again  found  themselves  near  neighbours  at  the  college  of  St. 
Edmund,  Ware.  Here  Mr.  Oakeley  was  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  Mr.  Ward,  having  built  himself  a  small  house  in  the 
grounds,  spent  some  happy  years  teaching  theology  to  the 
students.  We  are  told  how  the  two  friends  would  often  contrast 
the  peaceful  present  with  the  rough  years  through  which  they 
had  lately  passed ;  and  would  dwell,  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness^ 
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on  the  storms  from  which  they  had  escaped.  It  strikes  us,  how- 
ever, that  such  complaints  of  the  years  gone  by  were  not  unlike 
those  which  the  wind  and  the  rain  might  unite  in  addressing  to 
the  weather.  Had  they  not  created  it,  no  tempest  would  have 
arisen ;  and  Oxford  would  have  been  content  to  sleep  on  in  her 
death-like  peace. 

With  his  conversion,  Mr.  Ward's  connection  with  the  Oxford 
Movement  naturallv  ends.  Indeed,  the  Movement  itself  was 
nearing  its  close.  Each  week,  almost  each  day,  at  this  time, 
brought  important  names  into  the  Cburch;  and,  although  some 
well-known  Tractarians  hung  back  for  a  few  more  years,  an 
adverse  legal  decision,  on  a  lundamental  question  of  Christian 
dnetrine  in  1851,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  their 
communion;  and  the  converts  of  lS4:b  were  then  joined  by  a 
lartre  influx  of  former  friends  and  fellow-workers. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  High  Churchmen  still  exist  in  the 
Establishment,  and  even  that  they  are  probably  more  numerous 
to-day  than  in  1845.  But,  they  no  longer  form  a  united  body  of 
consistent  thinkers,  agreeing  and  working  together  for  one 
definite  aim.  They  are  rather  a  collection  of  disconnected  atoms, 
each  one  acting  as  his  own  Pope  ;  and  both  in  faith  and  practice 
each  one  holding  and  doing  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes 
alone.  If  we  examine  more  closely  any  apparent  High  Church 
success  of  late  years,  we  shall  discover  that  it  is  due  to  the 
triumph  of  Liberal  opinions,  rather  than  of  Catholic  principles ; 
and  is  more  a  sign  that  Arnold's  scheme  of  universal  comprehen- 
sion is  still  spreading,  than  that  Newman's  futile  effort  to 
Catholicize  the  Establishment  has  succeeded.  It  is  true,  that  an 
English  clergyman  may  to-day  preach  a  doctrine  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  Mass,  and  remain  unmolested.  Toleration 
is  the  fashion  ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  profit  by  the  general  disin- 
clination to  define  clearly  what  an  Anglican  may  or  may  not 
publicly  teach.  But,  let  him  attempt  to  enforce  his  belief  as  the 
faith  of  his  Church,  and  not  simply  as  one  amongst  the  many 
difieient  opinions  permissible  in  the  Established  Religion,  and 
he  will  find  that  so  dogmatic  a  stand  is  hardly  allowable.  Now, 
if  the  Catholic  faith  affirms  truth,  it  is  equally  potent  in  denying 
error :  and  an  organized  body  gains  nothing  in  Catholicity  by  the 
mere  accident  that  some  of  its  members  have,  so  to  say,  stumbled 
on  the  truth  in  certain  particulars  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
are  powerless  to  prevent  the  opposite  doctrines  from  being  openly 
taught.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  National  Church  of  to- 
day, which  permits  the  teaching  of  Catholic  truth,  reminds  us 
of  the  generosity  of  Pagan  Rome.  If  only  the  early  Christians 
would  acknowledge  her  gods,  she  would  willingly  add  our  Lord's 
name  to  their  ranks. 
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Let  High  Churchmen,  then,  before  they  boast  loudly  of  the 
advance  in  popularity  of  their  opinions^  and  point  in  triumph  to 
their  vested  priests  and  lighted  altars,  to  confessions  made  openly 
in  their  churches,  or  even  to  those  houses  of  pious  women  where 
the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  age  assumes  a  Catholic  garb — 
consider  why  and  how  this  all  comes  to  be  tolerated,  though  it  is 
hardly  at  home,  in  the  Establishment.  Let  them  ask  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  Catholic 
doctrines  of  a  living  Church,  and  of  an  infallible  authority  in 
religion,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  practice  ;  or  whether  it  is  not 
merely  the  natural  result  of  the  Church  of  England*s  supine  in- 
difference to  all  doctrine,  and  of  her  inability  to  direct  the  practice 
of  her  children.  We  believe  that,  as  a  fact,  the  showy  imitation 
of  Catholicity  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  some  Anglican  churches, 
must  be  heavily  discounted  ;  and  that  the  debt  which  it  owes  to 
the  latitudinarian  spirit  which  has  won  the  victory,  will  then  be 
found  to  be  large.  There  may  be  a  gaudy  flower ;  but,  does  it 
spring  from  a  healthy  root  ? 

At  this  distance  of  time  we  may  in  some  measure  gauge  the 
value  of  the  Tractarian  Movement,  and  looking  backward  may 
judge  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  ever  had  a  chance  of  succeed- 
ing. We  now  see  that  it  never  had.  With  Newman,  when 
first  confronted  with  Ward's  "  Ideal,^'  we  too  say  emphati- 
cally, "  It  won^t  do."  The  Catholicizing  of  England  through 
and  by  means  of  the  Establishment,  though  no  doubt  a  tempt- 
ing dream,  was  merely  a  mighty  effort  to  square  the  circle 
and  to  effect  the  impossible.  England  and  Rome  are  still  dis- 
tinct, and  they  must  remain  so.  The  differences  between  the 
two  communions  are  too  fundamental  to  allow  the  one  to  be 
merged  into  the  other.  They  differ  on  all  points — in  origin,  in 
character,  and  in  temper ;  in  their  aims  and  in  their  aspirations. 
They  differ  in  practice,  in  devotion,  and  in  doctrine ;  or,  if  in  this 
last  they  sometimes  seem  to  agree,  it  is  on  different  grounds. 
They  differ  in  their  idea  of  worship.  They  differ  as  to  the  means 
by  which  God  imparts  to  us  His  grace.  The  genius  of  the  one 
is  not  the  genius  of  the  other ;  indeed,  the  shame  of  the  younger 
is  the  very  pride  of  the  elder.  It  is  not  that  a  Catholic  goes 
further  than  an  Anglican,  but  that  he  travels  in  a  different 
direction ;  and  by  no  turn  of  the  will  nor  twist  of  the  mind  can 
one  man  find  himself  consistently  in  harmony  at  one  time  with 
both  systems.  We  need  not  speculate  on  what  would  happen  to 
a  Catholic  were  he  to  attempt  to  make  the  experiment,  for  no 
loyal  Catholic  will  make  it ;  but  the  whole  history  of  the  Trac- 
tarian Movement  mainly  consists  in  the  intellectual  contortions 
of  a  number  of  remarkably  high-minded  and  gifted  men,  during 
their  vain  efforts  to  adjust  the  English  Prayer-book  and  the 
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system  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Catholic  faith  which  they 
accepted.  Even  when  the  written  word  was  in  their  favour,  they 
were  met  by  its  practical  denial  in  the  living  body  of  which  they 
formed  a  part ;  whilst,  as  we  have  seen  in  Mr.  Ward's  case,  the 
plainest  and  most  binding  formularies  were  so  adverse  from  their 
pretensions  that  they  had  to  be  subscribed  in  a  "  non-natural 
sense.'' 

Had  the  Oxford  Movement  been  in  harmony  even  with  any 
large  or  popular  phase  of  English  thought,  it  had  stood  a  better 
chance.  But,  although  it  is  true  that,  in  these  years,  there  was 
something  in  the  air  which  "  made  for  Rome,"  this  something 
was  chit  fly  experienced  by  a  few  choice  and  imaginative  spirits. 
It  hardly  touched  the  dogged  mass  of  Englishmen,  nor  affected 
their  ingrained  hatred  of  Popery.  This  hatred  was  as  bitter  as 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Georges,  and,  as  they  firmly  believed, 
was  both  based  on  and  fostered  by  their  National  Church,  which 
with  the  distinctness  and  plainness  so  dear  to  the  blunt  downright 
common-sense  of  Englishmen,  asserted  the  Protestantism  which 
it  was  the  aim  of  the  Movement  to  assail. 

With  such  a  public,  what  chance  had  Tractarianism  ?  A 
system  of  subtle  analysis,  which  qualified  every  assertion  of  a 
truth  with  the  doubt  of  its  being  right  to  teach  it ;  which  required 
that  words  that  said  one  thing  should  mean  its  exact  opposite ; 
and  which  would  seem  to  justify  open  falsehood,  because  in  the 
kernel  of  such  a  statement  close  reasoners  might  discover  a  germ 
of  truth.  Is  it  then  wonderful  that,  instead  of  attracting,  the 
Oxford  Movement  simply  exasperated  the  English  people  ?  Our 
surprise  is,  not  that  one  man,  who  specially  courted  attack,  was 
degraded,  but  that  the  whole  school  of  thought  should  so  long 
have  been  tolerated ;  and  that  each  member  of  the  party  was 
allowed  his  own  time  and  his  own  way  of  leaving  his  uncongenial 
home.  Indeed,  on  looking  back  on  the  provocation  she  received,, 
we  think  that  Protestant  England  may  well  be  surprised  at  her 
own  moderation ! 
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Art.  II.— professor  WEISMANN'S  HYPOTHESES. 

WE  have  now,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Poulton,  Schonland  & 
Shipley,  an  excellent  translation  of  Professor  Weismann's 
Essays.*  These  are  specially  concerned  with  the  enigma  of 
heredity — ^the  question  why  and  how  it  is  that  parental  or 
other  ancestral  characters  are  transmitted  to  offspring  in  the 
constant  way  they  are  transmitted.  The  essays  also  treat,  how- 
ever, of  other  matters  which  are  more  or  less  related  to  their  main 
subject — the  duration  of  life  in  different  species ;  the  origin  of 
death — and  they  treat  very  fully  the  question  whether  or  not 
characters  acquired  during  the  lives  of  parent  organisms  are 
ever  transmitted  to  their  offspring  ? 

These  essays  are  of  very  great  interest ;  for  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat — especially  the  problems  of  heredity — are  those 
which  now  occupy  the  crest  of  the  advancing  wave  of  biological 
science.  The  importance  of  the  questions  with  which  they  deal 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  constituted  one  of  the  main 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  and  have  also  formed  the  matter  of  an  address  and 
subsequent  discussion  at  a  special  meeting  held  at  Oxford 
in  September.  Such  questions  should  surely  be  known  to 
Catholics,  especially  those  for  whom  controversy  and  the  explain- 
ing of  difficulties  is  a  duty.  Although  the  volume  we  are  re- 
viewing contains  statements  of  many  valuable  and  more  or  less 
novel  facts,  it  is  mainly  hypothetical,  and  thus  harmonizes  with 
what  has  become  the  scientific  fashion  of  the  day.  Newton's  boast, 
Hypotheses  non  Jingo,  was  not  only  an  inaccurate  but  a  foolish 
one.  For  science  cannot  advance  without  the  use  of  hypotheses. 
Nevertheless  they  may  be  employed  in  either  a  moderate  and 
modest,  or  in  a  prodigal  and  too  confident  manner.  Since  1859 
the  world  has  been  inundated  with  a  deluge  of  hypotheses.  It 
was  Charles  Darwin  who  let  loose  upon  us  this  flood,  which  has 
indeed  occasioned  an  enormous  amount  of  scientific  activity 
very  fruitful  of  results  in  various  directions,  although  it  has  had 
the  drawback  of  diverting  many  minds  from  positive  to  exces- 
sively speculative  inquiries.  A  theory  which  made  it  possible  to 
regard  the  utility  of  any  structure  or  function,  as  being  alone 
a  sufficient  cause  for  its  existence^  necessarily  invited  every 
kind  of  conjecture  as  to  what  might  have  been  useful  to  ancestors 
which  might  have  existed,  under  conditions  which  might  have 

*  **  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  kindred  Biological  Problems,"  by  Dr.  August 
Weismann.    The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.     1889. 
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been  induced^  by  causes  which  might  have  co-operated  and  pro- 
daoed  eflTects  to  the  influence  of  which  any  given  structure  or 
function  might  have  been  due.  Mr.  Darwin  set  the  feishion  him- 
self by  endless  appeals  to  our  ignorance  in  favour  of  various 
conjectural  possibilities,  and,  as  we  all  know,  he  invented  the 
hypothesis  of  sexual  selectioii  as  well  as  the  now  generally  dis- 
credited one  of  '^  Pangenesis,"  wherewith  to  bolster  up  his  main 
hypothesis — ^the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection.  Hardly 
had  that  main  hypothesis  been  promulgated,  than  hypothetical 
genealogical  trees  of  animal  and  vegetal  life  sprang  up  with 
the  rapidity  of  Jonah^s  gourd,  not  a  few  of  them  to  wither  with 
the  like  celerity. 

Haeckel  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  promoters 
of  this  kind  of  arboriculture,  and  his  University  of  Jena  became 
a  very  head-centre  of  this  form  of  scientific  activity.  There,  un- 
deterred by  repeated  failures,  even  a  Professorship  of  Phylogeny 
(the  pseudo-science  of  drawing  imaginary  pedigrees)  has  been 
actually  established,  and  will,  we  are  persuaded,  do  good  work  by 
demonstrating  that  which  it  was  not  intended  to  show.  We  feel 
bound,  however,  to  confess  that  we  have  now  and  again  our- 
selves been  tempted  to  take  part  in  such  speculations  and  to  plant 
a  few  such  trees.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  our  first  entrance  into  this 
arena  of  controversy  we  have  strenuously  maintained  what  we 
have  termed  *  the  independent  origin  of  similar  structwreSt 
and  our  very  last  scientific  utterance  f  was  made  in  support  of 
that  conception. 

But  not  only  have  the  more  diverse  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants  been  called  into  ideal  existence  in  the  interests  of 
Darwinism,  but  the  actual  organic  world  about  us  has  been 
credited  with  real  living  organisms  which  owed  their  l)eiDg  to 
nothing  but  the  too  fervid  imagination  of  biologists  of  the 
Darwinian  school.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  had  described,  as  a 
real  creature,  the  renowned  Bathybius — as  exhibiting  a  sort  of 
living  raw-material  of  all  higher  organisms.  Bathos  indeed 
there  was,  but  not  where  it  was  represented  to  be.  More  remark- 
able still,  though  much  less  known,  is  a  lowly  organism  which  was 
not  only  described  by  Professor  Haeckel  as  a  real  sponge,  but  its 
two  layers  of  cells  were  elaborately  fiigured ;  and  it  seemed  very 
conveniently  to  help  out  the  Professor's  imaginary  genealogical 
tree  of  sponge  and  polyp  life.  Yet  all  the  time  the  creature 
described  was  a  mere  Protozoon,  and  its  double  layer  of  cells  had 

*  To  this  subject  the  whole  third  chapter  of  our  "  Genesis  of  Species  "  was 
devoted. 

t  See  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vol.  xliii.  p.  373. 
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no  existence  whatever  save  in  the  mind  of  the  credulous  enthu« 
siast  *  who  had  mentally  evolved  them. 

But  there  is  a  legitimate  as  well  as  an  illegitimate  use  of 
hypotheses,  and  indeed  the  very  invention  of  untenable  ones 
makes  the  construction  of  others  almost  inevitable.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  far  from  our  intention,  by  these  introductory 
remarks,  to  throw  any  discredit  on  Professor  Weismann  or  his 
hypotheses.     These  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  seriatim. 

His  first  essay,  "On  the  Duration  of  Life/'  was  originally 
published  in  1881.  It  is  directed  to  maintain  the  thesis  that 
the  duration  of  life  in  each  kind  of  creature  has  been  determined 
(by  variation  and  the  action  of  natural  selection)  in  such  a  way 
as  to  best  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.t 

He  declares  all  previous  attempts  at  explaining  the  duration 
of  life  to  have  been  insuflScient,  and  that  (p.  6)  "  there  must  be 
some  other  additional  cause  contained  in  the  organism  as  an 
unknown  and  invisible  part  of  its  constitiution"  J  This  state- 
ment we  cordially  accept,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  its 
author  intends  it. 

It  had  been  previously  asserted  that  length  of  life  is  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  an  organism.  This  he  shows  not  to  be  the 
case,  though  admitting  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the 
two  attributes.  We  think  that  he  somewhat  underrates  its 
closeness,  as  regards  vertebrate  animals.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  length  of  life  is  not  absolutely  determined  by  size,  com- 
plexity of  organization  and  activity  even  taken  together ;  since 
the  queen-ant  and  workers  live  for  years,  while  the  males  live 
but  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  Professor  allows  that  a  certain  relation  exists  between 
length  of  life  and  the  slowness  with  which  vital  processes  are 
carried  on  ;  but  this  he  explains  by  ''  the  more  rapid  achievement 
of  the  aim  and  purpose  §  of  life — viz.,  the  attainment  of  ma- 


*  This  enthusiast  of  Jena,  who  on  ever}'  occasion  proclaims  his  love  of 
*' free  thought,"  has  shown  unmistakahly  what  his  real  love  for  "freedom"  of 
thought  and  conscience  really  is.  In  the  preface  to  his  biological  romance, 
entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Man"  (translated  into  English  a  i'ew  years  ago), 
speaking  of  those  who  really  did  suffer  for  conscience  sake  in  Germany  during 
the  Cultur-Kampf,  he  says :  "  We  do  indeed  now  enjoy  the  unusual  pleasure 
of  seeing  '  most  Christian  bishops  *  and  Jesuits  exiled  and  imprisoned^ 

t  The  same  idea  had  independently  occurred  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace.     See 

p.  23. 

1  The  italics  are  always  ours  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

I  The  Professor  says  :  "  When  I  speak  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  life,  I  am 
only  using  figures  of  speech,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  nature  is  in  any 
way  working  consciously."  This  expression  is  ambiguous;  it  should  not, 
however,  be  taken  to  imply  tiie  denial  of  a  Divine  consciousness,  but  only  that 
there  is  any  consciousness  innate  in  mere  nature. 
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turity  and  the  reproduction  of  the  species."  From  his  point  of 
view,  length  of  life,  when  once  the  period  of  reproduction  is  over, 
is  a  detriment  to  a  species,  save  when  such  prolonged  life  is  useful 
to  an  immature  procjeny.  The  duration  of  life  varies  greatly  in 
different  animals.  Birds  are  generally  long-lived,  and  a  white* 
headed  vulture  has  lived  in  captivity  at  Vienna  for  11 8  years  (p.  37) . 
Insects  and  some  more  lowly  animals  are  often  long-lived, 
considering  their  size.  Thus,  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  kept  a 
queen-ant  alive  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  a  beetle  {Buprestis 
splendcTis)  has  been  known  (p.  47)  to  live  over  thirty  years.  A  sea- 
anemone  (Actinia  TnesembryanthemuTn)  has  been  found  capable 
of  living  for  no  less  than  sixty-six  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  JEphemeridcB,  the  Parthenogenetic"^  moth,  Solenobia,  and  the 
males  of  Psyche  calcella,  live  less  than  a  day,  after  attaining  their 
imago  state. 

The  males  and  females  of  the  same  species  have  sometimes 
a  very  unequal  length  of  life.  The  females  of  those  parasites  on 
bees  known  as  Strepsiptera,  will  live  for  eight  days,  while  the 
males  only  live  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  males  of  certain 
creatures  of  the  shrimp-cla8s,t  have  relatively  very  short  lives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  male  of  the  moth  Anglia  tau  lives  (p.  18) 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  does  the  female. 

The  Professor  explains  the  relatively  longer  life  of  birds  than 
of  mammals,  by  the  fact  that  birds  require  to  produce  so  many 
young  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  great  destruction  of  their 
eggs ;  while  the  embryos  of  mammals  are  securely  sheltered  by 
the  parental  organism.  By  analogous  considerations  he  would 
explain  the  very  different  periods  which  different  insects  pass  in 
their  larval  and  their  perfect  condition.  He  deems  the  duration 
of  each  stage,  as  well  as  the  whole,  of  life  to  be  a  simple  result  of 
^^  natural  selection.''  This  leads  him  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
'^  internal  means  by  which  such  processes  are  rendered  possible,^' 
and,  as  to  *'  the  origin  of  death  "  (p.  20) .  His  conception  is  that 
the  lowest,  unicellular  organisms  have  no  natural  death,  but  can 
continue  indefinitely  multiplying  by  spontaneous  division,  each 
division  having  an  equal  claim  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
undivided  predecessor.  He  regards  all  higher  organisms  as 
having  resulted  from  the  coherence  of  unicellular  ones  which  did 
not  divide  completely,  and  found  advantage  in  such  coherence. 
Higher  organisms  when  thus  formed,  and  in  which  sexual  repro- 
duction had  been  initiated,  could  also  live  indefinitely  ;  that  is, 

*  Parthenogenetic  animals  are  those  which  rarely,  frequently  or  constantly, 
exhibit  virgin  reproduction,  such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  green  Aphis, 
so  common  on  the  leaves  of  pelargoniums,  kept  in  dwelling-rooms. 

t  Certain  parasitic  creatures  (cirripeds  and  copepods)  and  entomostraca. 
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they  could  do  so  if  the  cells  which  composed  their  bodies  went  on 
(like  the  cells  which  were  their  ancestors)  perpetually  reproducing 
themselves.  Should,  however,  this  reproductive  process  stop,  it 
must  occasion  the  death  of  the  complex  organism  built  up  of  such 
non-reproductive  cells.  Races  in  which  such  cessation  and  con- 
sequent death  occurred,  would,  he  thinks,  have  been  selected  and 
preserved  in  the  struggle  for  life  with  other  races  which  were 
handicapped  by  the  existence  of  useless  mouths — that  is,  of 
perpetually  living  and  feeding  organisms  whose  reproductive 
processes  had  come  to  an  end  and  been  replaced  by  no  function 
otherwise  socially  useful. 
He  tells  us  (p.  60)  : — 

I  think  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  from  the  unending  duration 
of  unicellular  organisms,  that  such  wearing  out  of  tissue  cells  is  a 
secondary  adaptation,  that  the  death  of  the  cell,  like  general  death, 
has  arisen  with  the  complex,  higher  organisms.  Waste  does  not 
depend  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  cells,  as  the  primitive  organisms 
prove  to  us,  but  it  has  appeared  as  an  adaptation  of  the  cells  to  the 
new  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded  when  they  come  into 
combination,  and  thus  form  the  cell  republic  of  the  Metazoan*  body. 
The  replacement  of  the  cells  in  the  tissues  must  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  functions  of  the  whole  organism  than  the  unlimited  activity 
of  the  same  cells,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  single  cells  would  be  much 
increased  by  this  means.  In  certain  cases  these  advantages  are  obvious, 
as  for  example  in  many  glands  of  which  the  secretions  are  made  up  of 
cast-ofiE  cells.    Such  cells  must  die  and  be  separated  from  the  organism 

or  the  secretion   would  come   to  an  end In  the  process  of 

growth,  a  certain  degree  of  choice  between  the  old  cells  which  have 
performed  their  functions  up  to  any  particular  time  and  the  new 
ones  which  have  appeared  between  them  is,  as  it  were,  left  to  the 
organism.  The  organism  may  thus,  figuratively  speaking,  venture  to 
demand  from  the  various  specific  cells  of  tissues  a  greater  amount  of 
work  than  they  are  able  to  bear,  during  the  normal  length  of  their  life, 
and  with  the  normal  amount  of  their  strength.  The  advantages  gained 
by  the  whole  organism  might  more  than  compensate  for  the  disad- 
vantage which  follows  from  the  disappearance  of  single  cells,  j* 

According  to  this  conception,  we  may  imagine  the  existence 
of  an  unceasing  struggle  and  competition  in  each  organism,  of 
molecules  with  molecules,  cells  with  cells,  tissues  with  tissues, 
organs  with    organs,    systems  with    systems,  individuals  with 

*  The  higher  animals  the  bodies  of  which  are  formed  of  "tissues,"  are 
called  ^  Metazoa" 

The  author  refers  to  Roux's  "  Der  Kampf  der  Theile  im  Organismus," 
{Jena,  1881),  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain,  hy  the  help  of  mechanicajl 
conceptions,  the  manner  in  which  division  of  labour  has  arisen  amon&rst  th6 
4)eU8  of  the  higher  organisms. 
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individuals,  and  species  with  species.  According  to  it  also,  the 
advantasre  of  the  individual  molecule  will  succumb  to  that  of  the 
cell;  that  of  the  cell  to  that  of  its  tissue ;  that  of  the  tissue  to  that 
of  the  organ ;  that  of  the  organ  to  that  of  the  system ;  that  of 
the  system  to  that  of  the  individual;  and  that  of  the  individual 
to  that  of  the  abstract  species  whereof  the  individual  is  a  concrete 
example. 

But  how  was  this  process  initiated  ?  Not  to  speak  further  of 
the  hypothetical  "  molecules/'  how  and  why  did  cells  which  for 
ages  had  been  immortal,  give  rise  to  others,  some  of  which 
began  to  die  ? 

Our  author  declares  (p.  29)  it  to  be  "  conceivable  that  all  cells 
may  possess  the  power  of  refusing  to  absorb  nutriment,  and 
therefore  of  ceasing  to  undergo  further  division.'^  But  how  and 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  should  a  cell  begin  to 
practise  this  abstinence  ?  Of  course  it  is  "  conceivable  '*  that  all 
cells  may  possess  such  a  power.  We  may  conceive  of  other  far 
more  extraordinary  things ;  but  to  conceive  of  such,  without  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  and  then  to  treat  such  conceptions  as  facts,  is 
hardly  a  legitimate  use  of  the  "  scientific  imagination." 

With  the  intention  of  supporting  his  views  as  to  the  influence 
of  hypothetical  molecular  activities  in  cells,  he  asks  some 
questions  which  appear  to  us  to  need  an  answer  widely  different 
from  that  which, he  has  himself  in  view.     His  words  are : 

Modern  embryology  affords  us  many  proofs,  in  the  segmentation  of 
the  ovum  and  in  subsequent  developmental  changes,  that  the  cause  of 
the  different  forms  of  reproductive  activity  witnessed  in  cells,  lies  in 
the  essential  nature  of  the  cells  themselves.  Why  does  the  segmenta- 
tion of  one-half  of  certain  eggs  proceed  twice  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the 
other  half?  ....  Why  does  the  number  of  cells  produced  always 
remain  the  same  ?  Why  does  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  every  part 
take  place  with  the  exact  amount  of  energy  and  rapidity  necessary  to 
produce  the  various  elevations^  folds ^  invaginations^  &c.,  in  which  the 
different  organs  and  tissues  have  their  origin,  and  from  which  finaUy 
the  organism  itself  arises  ? 

He  also  tells  us  that   such   phenomena  show   that   the  vital 
activity  of  the  tissues  is  "  regulated  by  internal  causes/^ 

Now  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  and  of  the  young,  we 
have  a  process  which  is  manifestly  governed  and  controlled,  as  a 
whole,  for  a  predetermined  end  of  which  the  embiyo  itself  has, 
of  course,  no  knowledge.  The  various  elevations,  foldings,  inva- 
ginations, &c.,  the  gradual  differentiation  and  completion  of 
organs  and  the  budding  forth  of  members,  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  by  powers  innate  in  the  individual  cells  which  com- 
pose the  nascent  organism.     It  is  plain  that  there  must  be  some 
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diflfused  power  of  general  control,  harmonizing,  subordinating, 
and  bringing  together  the  various  fractional  parts  of  the  process^ 
to  one  combined  and  harmouioas  result.  In  order  to  denote  this 
practically  purposive  activity,  without  admitting  any  design,  the 
Germans  have  of  late  coined  the  term  *^  Zielstrebig/*  This  is  a 
good  example  of  how  many  persons  who  will  not  accept  a  real 
explanation,  satisfy  themselves  with  a  mere  word. 

The  analogy  according  to  which  we  deem  this  aud  other  vital 
processes  best  applicable^  is  of  the  most  solid  and  certain  kind^ 
reposing,  as  it  does,  on  the  declarations  of  our  own  consciousness* 
This  analogy  would  lead  us  to  affirm  that  every  living  organism 
is  constituted  by  an  immaterial^  dynamic  principle  of  individua- 
tion.^ Such  an  explanation  would  doubtless  be  stigmatized  by 
many  biologists  as  "  unscientific.'*  But  what  is  *^  science ''  ?  It 
should  be  the  highest  and  most  certain  knowledge  attainable 
by  us. 

A.  The  most  certain  of  all  knowledge  is  that  which  is  seen  to  be 
absolutely,  universally,  and  necessarily  true — as,  e.g.,  the  "  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction/'  If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  what  is  thus 
evident  is  really  true,  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing  and  all  science 
is  impossible. 

B.  Most  certain  also  is  that  which  is  seen  necessarily  to  follow 
from  true  premisses.  If  we  cannot  absolutely  depend  on  such 
deductions,  we  can  infer  nothing,  and  so  all  reasoning  and  there- 
fore all  science  is  impossible. 

C.  The  most  certain  fact  perceived  by  us  is  the  fact  of  our 
continued  personal  existence  made  known  to  us  through  memory 
— a  faculty  we  must  trust,  or  otherwise  all  knowledge  (save  of 
the  passing  instant),  and  thereibre  all  science,  is  impossible. 

We  are  as  fully  persuaded  as  any  materialist  can  be,  that  there 
exist  around  us  many  material  bodies  which  are  the  seat  of  forces 
which  are  merely  mechanical  and  unintelligent.  Nevertheless 
we  cannot  be  so  certain  about  this  (though  we  confidently  affirm 
it  to  be  true)  as  we  are  about  the  three  before-mentioned 
certainties — A,  B,  and  C. 

The  force  energizing  in  a  man's  own  consciousness  he  knows 
to  be  a  continuously  subsisting  principle,  conscious  of  successive 
objects  and  events,  and  capable  of  holding  them  before  it  in  one 
conception  as  members  of  a  series  every  part  of  which  it 
transcends.  Such  a  principW,  aware  of  the  kinds  and  directions 
of  its  own  intellectual  activities,  consciously  present  to  them  and 
capable  of  reviewing  its  own  states  and  external  objects  and 
events  in  various  orders,  cannot  itself  be  multitudinous,  but  must 
te  as  much  a  unity  as  possible — that  is,  a  simple  unity.     More- 

*  See  "  On  Truth,"  pp.  422,  433,  439,  507,  508. 
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over,  this  principle  as  one  which  apprehends  absolute,  necessary, 
and  universal  truth,  must  be  something  altogether  different  from 
what  we  apprehend  as  matter  and  merely  physical  force.  If 
then  we  know  (as  we  are  confident  we  do  know)  material  bodies 
and  physical  forces  at  all,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  this  intel- 
lectual persistent  principle  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
stands  out  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  both. 

Thus,  if  we  know  (as,  of  course,  we  do)  that  we  have  material 
bodies,  we  see  for  certain  that  our  own  being  is  a  bifold  unity. 
It  is  a  unity,  for  we  perceive  it  is  as  much  the  "  I "  who  feels  as 
it  is  the  "I"  who  thinks.  We  are  certain,  indeed,  as  to  the 
existence  of  our  body,  but  it  is  absolutely  ivipossible  for  us  to 
deny  the  existence  of  our  self-conscious,  thinking  principle,  or 
that  we  are  one  being — one  body  and  one  immaterial  principle 
forming  an  absolute  unity  possessing  two  sets  of  faculties.  It  is 
thus  material  and  physical  in  one  aspect,  immaterial  and  intelli- 
gent in  the  other  aspect.  No  certainty  which  we  can  attain  to 
about  any  external  object  can  be  nearly  so  certain  as  this 
certainty  we  have  as  to  our  own  being — first,  and  above  all,  as  to 
the  immaterial,  dynamic  aspect  of  our  being ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
its  material  and  physical  aspect.  This  is  the  primary  and 
highest  truth  of  physical  science. 

Looking  out  on  the  world  about  us  we  find  creatures  (the 
higher  animals)  so  like  us  in  many  respects,  that  analogy  surely 
indicates  that  each  such  creature  is  also  the  seat  of  an  immaterial^ 
dynamic  principle  of  individuation,  however  different  in  rank  it 
may  be  from  our  own.  Extending  our  gaze  over  nature,  we  see 
that  it  presents  not  a  chain  but  a  complex  network  of  organic 
forms — animal  and  vegetal — which  present  such  resemblances  ta 
each  other,  that  we  can  hardly  deny  to  the  lower  what,  on 
grounds  of  analogy,  we  have  attributed  to  the  higher. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  affirm  that  this  doctrine  is 
philosophically  evident  (like  the  principle  of  contradiction  or  our 
own  existence),  nor  that  it  can  be  verified  by  the  senses  save  in 
so  far  as  it  seems  better  to  account  for  certain  facts  of  sensible 
experience  (psychological,  physiological,  morphological,  patho- 
logical, and  developmental)  than  any  other  view.  But  we  regard 
it  as  being  the  most  probable  hypothesis,  and  the  one  most  in 
harmony  with  what  we  know  with  the  highest  certainty,  and 
therefore  as  being  the  most  scientific.  The  highest  analogy,  at 
any  rate,  is  in  its  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  affirm 
that  the  hypothesis  which  would  account  for  the  facts  of  animal 
life  (except  those  of  the  human  soul)  by  moving  molecules,  is 
evidently  false  —  i.e.,  self-contradictory  —  though  analogy  is 
opposed  to  it,  and,  to  our  minds, it  does  not  square  with  the  facts  of 
the  whole  organic  world  nearly  so  well  as  does  the  hypothesis  of 
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multitudinous  dynamic  agencies,  diflferent  in  kind  and  order.  No 
one  is  able  to  pretend  that  the  hypothesis  of  molecules  in  motion 
can  be  experimentally  verified  or  made  known  by  sensible  ex- 
perience, while  the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  of  dynamic 
immaterial  principles  in  no  way  renders  idle  or  useless  investiga- 
tions and  speculations  as  to  molecular  or  other  material  conditions 
and  agencies,  by  and  through  which  such  dynamic  principles  have 
perhaps  to  work,  and  which  may  be  a  sine  qua  non  for  their 
existence  or  activity. 

That  Professor  Weismann  is  strongly  influenced  by  precon- 
ceived theories  is  plain  from  the  following  passage  (p.  3i)  :  "I 
admit  that  spontaneous  generation,  in  spite  of  all  vain  efforts  to 
demonstrate  it,  remains  for  me  a  logical  necessity,"  That  a  cer- 
tain probability  attaches  to  the  doctrine  that  it  took  place 
under  other  and  earlier  conditions  of  our  globe  we  have  already- 
affirmed  ;*  but  to  affirm  it  to  be  a  ^^ logical  necessity^'  is  a  very 
different  matter  and  quite  unjustifiable.  By  affirming  proba- 
bility of  ^^spontaneous  generation  "  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  affirm  that  there  is  no  essential  distinction  of  kind,  and 
therefore  of  origin,  between  living  and  non-living  matter;  we 
only  mean  that  God  may  have  so  created  life  potentially  in 
matter,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  requisite  conditions,  a 
fundamentally  different  mode  of  existence  became  actual.  We 
have  been  greatly  induced  to  regard  this  mode  of  origin  as 
probable  in  deference  to  the  teaching  on  that  subject  of  various 
scholastics. 

But  Professor  Weismann  by  "  spontaneous  generation " 
means,  of  course,  something  very  different — namely,  the  essential 
similarity  of  vital  and  physical  activities.  He  tries  to  support 
his  belief  by  observing  that  living  animals  may  be  so  treated  as 
to  "disappear  entirely  as  organized  beings,*'  being  "resolved 
into  inorganic  elements  ; "  and  he  tells  us,  "  that  which  can  be 
completely  resolved  into  inorganic  matter  must  have  also  arisen 
from  it,  and  must  owe  its  ultimate  foundation  to  it" 

Now  we  concede  that  it  owes  its  ^material  foundation  to  it, 
but  certainly  not  its  most  important  element — namfely,  the 
dynamic,  immaterial  principle  of  individuation  which  consti- 
tutes it. 

But  the  Professor  himself  says  (pp.  34-38) :  "  If  it  were  estab- 
lished that  spontaneous  generation  did  actually  occur,  a  new 
question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
occurrence  became  possible.  How  can  we  conceive  that  dead 
inorganic  matter  could  have  come  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  living  protoplasm,  that  wonderful  and  complex  substance 

*  See  "  On  Truth,"  p.  601. 
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which  absorbs  foreign  materials  and  changes  it  into  its  own 
substance — in  other  words,  grows  and  multiplies?  *'  How  indeed, 
we  repeat,  unless  it  be  according  to  the  mode  conceived  of  in 
the  Catholic  philosophy  of  the  schools  ? 

The  Professor  terminates  his  first  essay  with  the  following 
words  : — "  It  is  the  quest  after  perfected  truth,  not  its  possession, 
that  falls  to  our  lot,  that  gladdens  it,  fills  up  the  measure  of  our 
life — nay,  hallows  it"  This  is  a  somewhat  enigmatical  sentence. 
Certainly  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  a  most  noble  pursuit,  and  if  this 
truth  be  religious  truth,  then  its  honest  and  zealous  pursuit  does 
indeed  hallow  life ;  but  this,  we  fear,  is  not  the  Professor's  mean- 
ing. That  for  the  well-being  of  creatures  organized  as  we  are 
the  stimulus  of  novelty  is  more  or  less  necessary  as  well  as 
pleasurable,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  that  the  true  ideal  is  not 
•*  pursuit,^^  but  "  fruition,"  we  think  undeniable. 

In  his  second  essay  (pp.  69-105)  he  directly  grapples  with 
the  problem  of  heredity,  which  he  defines  as  **  that  property  of 
an  organism  by  which  its  peculiar  nature  is  transmitted  to  its 
descendants/' 

Haeckel  described  reproduction  as  "an  overgrowth  of  the 
individual,"  and  attempted  to  explain  heredity  as  a  simple  con- 
tinuity of  growth.  This  idea  seems  to  have  had  weight  with 
Professor  Weismann,  and  he  adopts  it  in  a  modified  form  and  in 
harmony  with  the  mechanical  philosophy  he  seems  to  favour. 

His  hypothesis  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows : — Uni- 
cellular organisms  are  immortal  and  progagate  only  by  subdivi- 
sion. Higher  organisms,  constituted  by  the  aggregation  of 
unicellular  ones,  die  as  regards  their  whole  body,  or  soma-,  but  a 
constituent  element  they  have  received  from  their  predecessors, 
termed  germ-plasm,  is  immortal  and  has  the  power  both  of 
enormously  augmenting  itself  and  also  of  developing  into  entire 
organisms  like  the  parental  forms  from  whence  it  was  derived. 

Thus  each  animal  (above  the  unicellular  Protozoa)  consists  of 
two  most  unequal  parts :  one  of  these  is  the  living  visible  body 
which  is  indeed  itself  mortal,  but  which  serves  to  nourish  and 
transmit  the  other  immortal  but  perpetually  unconscious  part — 
a  microscopic  portion  of  germ-plasm. 

It  is  thus  no  wonder  that  the  child  resembles  its  ancestors, 
because  it  actually  is  its  ancestors — ^its  ancestors  contributing, 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  circumstances,  to  constitute  its 
very  substance. 

To  some  persons  who  read  such  a  statement  as  this  for  the 
first  time,  the  hypothesis  may  seem  too  wild  and  baseless  to 
deserve  any  attention.  To  think  so,  however,  would  be  a  mis- 
take ;  for  the  Professor  brings  forward  a  variety  of  ingenious 
arguments  in  support-  of  his  views,  and  by  the  general  consent  of 
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biologists  it  is  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  of  the  kind  wliich 
has  yet  been  suggested. 

In  introducing  the  matter,  he  says  (pp.  72,  73) : 

Unicellular  organisms,  such  as  Rhizopods  and  Infusoria,  increase 
by  means  of  fission.  Each  individual  grows  to  a  certain  size  and 
then  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  exactly  alike  in  size  and 
structure,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  one  of  them  is 
younger  or  older  than  the  other. 

But  in  Euglypha  we  can  (p.  64)  distinguish  between  the 
parental  portion  of  the  dividing  organisms  and  its  offspring, 
while  after  the  transverse  fission  of  the  Infasoriay  the  dividin«^ 
parts  are  so  different  that  a  new  mouth  needs  to  be  formed  in 
the  one,  and  a  new  anus  in  the  other. 

Now  the  Professor's  merely  mechanical  conception  appears  to 
us  to  be  inadequate  to  explain  all  this.  We  can  understand  how 
an  organism  may  increase  in  bulk  till  its  powers  of  cohesion  are 
overcome,  and  we  can  comprehend  how  facts  of  internal  structure 
may  cause  fission  to  take  place  along  certain  definite  lines.  It 
is  also  easy  to  see  how  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  mass  to 
surface  may  gradually  diminish  nutrition,  till  waste  greatly 
exceeds  repair.  But  such  conceptions  in  no  way  really  account 
for  the  various  peculiarities  of  fission  met  v/ith  amongst  Protozoa, 
and  certainly  not  for  that  formation  of  new  and  diverse  parts  in 
the  segments  of  dividing  Infusoria  which  has  been  just  men- 
tioned. The  question  of  heredity  is,  however,  furtlier  treated  of 
in  the  Professor's  fourth  essay,  so  we  will  defer  further  reference 
to  the  subject  at  present. 

His  third  essay  (pp.  109-159)  is  entitled  *'Life  and  Death/' 
and  is  largely  controversial,  contending  against  Gutters  view  that 
death  takes  place  in  the  Protozoa  as  well  as  in  the  Metazoa — 
being  represented  in  the  former  by  that  process  which  is  known  as 
"  encystment."  Now  we  do  not  care  to  specially  defend  Gobte,  and 
certainly  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  "  in  the  death 
of  the  higher  animals,"  not  only  the  phenomena  which  make  up 
the  life  of  the  individual  cease,  but  also  that  "  all  the  cells  and 
elements  of  the  tissues  which  form  the  dead  organism,  die,  and 
are  resolved  into  their  elements."  Yet  we  are  far  from  affirming 
that  death  can  be  completely  explained.  We  believe  that  it  will 
be  impossible  completely  to  account  for  and  explain  death,  till 
we  can  completely  account  for  and  explain  life — ContraHoriirfi 
eaderth  est  ratio.  But  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  that  death 
should  take  place  that  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  dead  body 
should  be  *' resolved  into  their  elements."  Any  Egyptian 
mummy  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  such  an 
assertion.     Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  individual  cells  and 
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tissue  elements  must  utterly  die.  An  inferior  kind  of  life  persists, 
and  in  some  animals  may  long  persist  in  a  corpse  dead  beyond 
all  power  of  natural  revival.  This  we  have  already  elsewhere  * 
urged,  and  have  contended  that  on  the  death  of  an  entire  complex 
organism,  with  the  disappearance  of  its  dynamic  principle  of 
individuation,  the  various  subordinate  principles  which  inform 
the  temporarily  living  parts  of  the  body,  simultaneously  arise. 

Professor  Wiesmanu  defines  (p.  114)  death  as  "  an  arrest  of  life, 
from  which  no  lengthened  revival,  either  of  the  whole  or  any 
of  its  parts,  can  take  place."  This  definition  seems,  however, 
unsatisfactory  and  deficient.  If  we  kill  a  Begonia  by  cutting 
it  into  small  pieces,  not  only  will  separated  parts  survive,  but 
they  will  grow  and  reproduce  another  Begonia.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Hydra.  But  the  Hydra  and  Begonia  are  none 
the  less  surely  dead,  because  their  separated  parts  can  live  and 
reproduce  !  To  define  "  death  "  by  "  impossibility  of  revival,'* 
seems  to  us  a  quite  illegitimate  definition.  Death  can  only  be  a 
consequence  of  something  which  makes  natural  revival  impos- 
sible. What  that  something  is,  physical  science  can  never  tell  us. 
If  life  consists,  as  we  believe  it  does,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immaterial,  dynamic  principle  of  individuation,  then  death  must 
consist  in  the  absence  of  that  principle ;  and  as  its  appearance 
depends  on  the  existence  of  matter  so  prepared  as  to  be  apt  for 
its  reception,  so  its  disappearance  will  be  due  to  matter  arriving 
at  a  state  or  condition  not  fit  for  its  continuance.  When  such 
unfavourable  conditions  arise  life  ceases,  as  the  reading  of  a  book 
must  cease  when  a  light  goes  out  and  leaves  us  in  darkness. 
There  is  a  separation  between  the  book  and  the  eyes  without 
local  movement,  and  the  relation  of  union  which  previously 
existed  between  the  book  and  the  eyes  vanishes  without  going 
anywhere.  And  there  can  be  no  "whence"  and  no  "where'' 
for  immaterial  principles  save  as  actually  embodied.  Such  ideas  of 
locality  only  suggest  themselves  to  us  on  account  of  our  utter 
inability  to  imagine  anything  whatever  which  is  absolutely  im- 
material. 

We  quite  agree  with  Professor  Weismann  in  saying  (p.  115) 
that  "  Gotte  is  decidedly  in  error  when  be  considers  that  the  idea 
of  death  merely  expresses  an  arrest  of  the  sum  of  vital  action 
in  the  divided  cell."  Any  expression  which  represents  a  living 
organism  as  a  mere  collection  of  parts  which  are  separately  active 
and  vital,  is  decidedly  in  error.  Our  author  errs  himself  in 
another  way.  There  is  a  lowly  organism,  termed  Magosphosra, 
which  consists  of  a  simple  aggregation  of  cells — called  a  "  cell- 
colony  " — invested  by  a  jelly-like  mass.     The  dissolution  of  this 

•  See  "  On  Truth,"  pp.  437-508. 
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orgaaism  he  declares  (p.  126)  to  be  no  true  deaths  because  the 
separated  cells  survive ;  "  there  is  no  death  of  a  cell-colony," 
he  tells  us,  ''but  only  of  a  conception/'  According  to  this, 
after  the  cell-colony  is  dissolved,  it  still  exists ;  and  it  is  "  the 
same  thing "  objectively  (1)  to  exist  in  a  coherent,  interrelated 
mass, bound  together  by  a  common  jelly,  and  (2)  to  exist  in  separate 
parts,  swimming  about  independently  and  devoid  of  any  common 
jelly.  Professor  Weismann  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  him  to 
be  an  idealist,  and  he  cannot  mean  that  there  is  nothing  but  a 
subjective  and  ideal  distinction  between  these  two  very  different 
physical  conditions. 

He  says  (p.  144),  truly  enough,  that  "  it  is  only  a  popular 
notion  that  a  corpse  must  represent  the  entire  organism,*'  and  we 
also  agree  with  him  in  thinking  (p.  25)  that  where  there  is 
death  there  must  be  a  corpse  of  some  kind.  But  there  is  no 
knowing  for  how  short  a  time  the  inanimate  condition  may  exist 
in  rapidly  dividing  unicellular  organisms.  It  may  be  for  a  time 
more  brief  than  we  are  able  to  imagine. 

Professor  Weismann  concludes  his  essay  by  observing  that 
"reproduction  did   not  first  make  its  appearance  coincidently 

with  death It  is  as  impossible  to  imagine  life  enduring 

without  reproduction  as  it  would  be  to  conceive  life  lasting  with- 
out the  capacity  for  absorption  of  food.''  As  to  this  each  one 
must  speak  for  himself.  For  our  part  we  find  it  by  no  means 
impossible  to  imagine  life  enduring  for  thousands  of  years  with- 
out reproduction. 

In  his  fourth  essay  (pp.  161-2i9),  the  Professor  proceeds  to  a 
further  consideration  of  his  main  subject — heredity — and  espe- 
cially to  his  hypothesis  of  the  continuity  of  germ-plasm.  In  the 
introductory  part  of  it,  speaking  of  characters  acquired  by  organ- 
isms as  distinguished  from  those  inherited  by  them,  he  says 
(p.  169)  :  ''  An  organism  cannot  acquire  anything  unless  it 
already  possesses  the  predisposition  to  acquire  it."  This  is  most 
true,  but  it  is  a  very  noteworthy  assertion  as  coming  from 
Professor  Weismann.  For  a  ''  predisposition "  must  surely  be 
something  more  than  a  certain  arrangement  of  molecules.  Of 
course  we  may  imagine  a  very  complex  disposition  of  them, 
<5ausing  them  to  fall  into  various  successive  changes  of  arrange- 
ment according  to  the  direction  and  force  of  shocks  received;  but 
to  affirm  that  there  can  be  such  an  arrangement  of  them  as  will 
suffice  (by  itself  alone)  to  account  for  all  inherited  pathological 
modifications  and  all  the  instinctive  actions  of  life,  is  to  make  a 
demand  on  our  credulity  greater  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
abandoned  theory  of  Pangenesis.  It  is  an  indefinitely  greater 
demand  than  that  made  by  the  conception  of  a  specific  dynamic 
agency  analogous  to  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  own 
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experience.*  The  objection  which  first  occurs  to  us  against  the 
Professor's  hypothesis  springs  from  the  phenomena  of  budding 
and  of  reparative  growth  after  injuries.  The  fact  that  a  portion 
of  Begonia  leaf  has  the  power  of  reproducing  the  whole  plants 
Professor  Weismann  regards  (p.  211)  as  only  showing  that  in 
it  ''and  similar  plants  the  cells  of  the  leaves  contain  a  small 
amount  of  germ-plasm."  This  seems  to  conflict  with  his  opinion 
(p.  195),  that  "  there  is  no  nucleo-plasmf  like  that  of  the  germ- 
cell  in  any  of  the  somatic  [body]  cells/' 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  supposed  molecular  and  atomic 
constitution  of  Begonia  germ-plasm  must  be  of  a  definite  kind. 
It  could  not  be  simultaneously  constituted  in  two  different  ways. 
It  could  not  therefore  be  so  constituted  as  to  serve  for  growth 
from  the  seed  and  growth  from  the  leaf ;  for  a  molecular  arrange- 
ment fit  to  bring  about  the  one,  cannot  also  serve  to  effect  the 
other.  The  initial  stages  of  these  two  modes  of  growth  are  very 
different.  The  differences  may  be  minute  and  transitory,  so  that 
they  do  not  strike  the  iTnagination  forcibly,  but  the  reflective 
reason  shows  us  that  this  does  not  make  them  the  least  more 
''  compossible."  But  the  phenomena  of  reparative  growth  are  no 
less  remarkable.  We  would  especially  refer  to  a  remarkable  case 
of  the  reproduction  of  a  human  elbow-joint, J  which  we  can  in  no 
way  see  our  way  to  explain  on  Professor  Weismann's  hypothesis. 
Is  it  credible  that  the  germ-plasm  is  so  divided  throughout  the 
organism  that  each  minute  portion  of  the  body  has  just  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  suitable  for  effecting  local  reproduction  ?  But 
the  hypothetical  germ-plasm  cannot  be  the  same  in  the  germ  and 
in  the  soma  of  an  organism.  If  it  were  the  same,  there  would 
not  be  the  difference  which  we  find  to  exist  between  the  propaga- 
tion of  fruit-trees  by  buds  and  by  seeds.  In  the  former  case 
special  peculiarities  can  be  transmitted  with  a  fulness  and  perfec- 
tion wanting  in  the  latter.  It  might  be  replied  that  in  the  case 
of  the  bud  there  is  not  only  germ-plasm,  but  the  somatic  tissue 
of  the  plant  also,  which  is  wanting  in  the  seed ;  but,  according  to 
Professor  Weismann,  it  is  only  the  germ-plasm  which  has  the 
power  of  reproducing  an  organism.  The  cells  of  certain  tissues 
may  doubtless  multiply  and  reproduce  their  like,  but  could  not 
be  supposed  to  build  up  an  entire  plant  any  more  than  the  cells 


*  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  in  his  recent  work  **  Darwinism  "  (p.  476),  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  notion  that  such  faculties  could  be  "  a  mere  result 
of  atomic  constitution,"  is  "an  altogether  preposterous  notion."  "Here,"  he 
tells  us,  "all  idea  of  mere  complication  of  structure  producing  the  result  is  out 
of  the  question." 

t  I.e.,  substance  of  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  ,•  but  this  is  the  important  sub- 
stance, according  to  Professor  Weismann,  and  germ-plasm  consists  thereof. 

t  See  "  On  Truth,"  pp.  170, 171. 
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of  the  tissues  of  the  excised  elbow-joint  could  be  supposed  to 
produce  not  merely  their  own  like,  but  the  complexly  co-ordinated 
structure  as  one  whole.     Professor  Weismann  tells  us  (p.  3*22)  : 

I  have  not  hitherto  considered  budding  in  relation  to  my  theories, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  my  point  of  view  by 
supposing  the  germ-plasm  ....  altered  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
altered  structure  of  the  individual  which  arises  from  it — viz.,  the  root- 
less shoot  which  springs  from  the  stem  or  branches.  [!]  The  alteration 
must  be  very  slight,  and  perhaps  quite  insignificant,  for  it  is  possible 
that  the  difference  between  the  secondary  shoots  and  the  primary  plant 
may  chiefly  depend  upon  the  changed  conditions  of  development  which 
takes  place  beneath  the  earth  in  the  latter  case,  and  in  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  in  the  former. 

But  surely  this  is  a  great  misrepresentation  and  a  blinking  of 
real  difficulties.  The  incipient  root — ^the  "radicle^' — is  not 
formed  in  the  earth,  nor  is  the  incipient  stem — the  "  plumule  " — 
formed  in  the  air.  Both  are  formed  within  the  tissues  of  the  parent 
plant.  But  no  radicle  whatever,  nothing  in  the  least  like  it,  is 
formed  in  growth  by  a  bud.  No  divergent  conditions  of  en- 
vironment can  explain  such  a  difference  as  this.  To  understand 
such  cases  of  growth  and  repair  as  have  been  here  referred  to, 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  needed  something  more  than  a  complex 
arrangement  of  molecules.  The  conception  of  a  dynamic,  im- 
material principle  of  individuation  seems  to  us  necessary  to  aid 
and  perfect  such  mechanical  conditions  as  we  may  suppose  to 
exist.  Without  this  addition  mere  mechanical  hypotheses  appear 
insufficient,  but  reinforced  by  it  the  process  may  be  understood. 
The  dynamic  hypothesis  by  itself  does  not  suffice,  as  the  me- 
chanical hypothesis  does  not  alone  suffice ;  but  together  they 
constitute  an  explanation  which  is,  to  our  mind,  rational  and 
sufficient. 

But  we  must  also  object  to  the  extreme  complexity  of  Professor 
Weismann's  theory  of  germ-plasm. 

He  tells  us  (p.  146)  that  the  length  of  life  of  any  organism 
depends  on  the  number  of  generations  of  cells  which  the  sub- 
stance of  its  body  produces,  and  that  this  number  has  been  pre- 
determined for  each  creature  during  its  existence  as  a  germ. 
Now  when  we  recall  to  mind  how  enormous  must  be  the  number 
of  cells  thrown  off  by  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  by  every 
mucous  surface,  and  especially  by  the  rapidly  disintegrating 
glandular  structures,  and  remember  that,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  every  such  minute  change  of  conditions  and  every 
change  called  forth  by  each  accident  or  injury,  must  have  had 
corresponding  with  it  a  definite  molecular  arrangement  in  the 
germ-plasm,  it  becomes  for  us  an  incredible  hypothesis.     More- 
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x)ver,  every  definite  detail  of  molecular  arrangement  must  depend 
on  a  no  less  definite  arrangement  of  its  particles,  and  these  again 
upon  arrangements  of  its  ultimate  atoms,  which  can  have  withia 
them  no  arrangement  at  all.  The  arrangement  then  of  such 
atoms,  when  closely  looked  at,  will  be  seen  to  be  as  fundamen- 
tally inexplicable  and  mysterious  as  any  phenomenon  of  the  gross 
structure  of  the  largest  living  organism. 

One  essential  element  of  his  theory  is  ^  that  the  character 
of  the  substance  or  Cytoplasm,  if  each  cell  has  been  *' impressed 
upon  it  by  the  infiueTice  of '^  its  core  or  *^  nucleus ;  ^'  "  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  cell-substance  is  differentiated  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  nuclear 
substance.^'  But  in  the  first  place,  in  the  lowly  organism  known 
as  Uuglypha,  the  cell-substance  divides  before  the  nucleus,!  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  tendency  to  fission  can  here  be 
impressed  on  the  cytoplasm  by  a  nucleus  which  only  itself 
divides  after  the  cytoplasm  has  divided.  Moreover,  how  can  the 
mere  size  and  number  of  the  molecules  of  a  nucleus  impress  any 
influence  on  the  cell-substance  surrounding  it  ? 

The  reader  must  not  think  that  we  ignore  any  qualitative 
influence  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  nucleus ;  for  Pro- 
fessor Weismann  categorically  denies  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  as  "  quality/^  He  says  (p.  101) :  "I  believe  that  qualitative 
variations  always  depend  upon  diflferences  in  the  size  and  number 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  whole.'^  The  position  thus  taken  up 
may  surprise  some  of  our  readers,  but  it  is  a  common  one  with 
^ipliolders  of  the  mechanical  philosophy.  It  may  be  refuted, 
and  the  existence  of  at  least  two  qualities  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  following  argument:  The  totality  of  atoms  moving 
mechanically  must  have,  besides  this  physical  quality,  another 
quality  by  which  they  can  enter  into  relation  with  the  conscious 
mind.  Our  consciousness  shows  us  that  there  is  something  which 
is  feeling  and  thought,  and  something  which  is  not.  If  this  be 
denied  we  fall  into  idealism,  but  even  then  diflferent  qualities  of 
thought  must  be  admitted.  But  the  mechanical  philosopher 
cannot  allow  that  motion  is  thought.  If  he  says  it  is  a  mere 
accompaniment  of  motion,  he  cannot  say  it  accompanies  all 
motion,  and  so  we  come  to  have  two  qualities  :  (A)  mechanical 
motion  simply,  and  (B)  mechanical  motion  accompanied  by 
thought.  But  even  if  thougiit  did  accompany  all  motion,  there 
must  still  remain  two  qualitative  categories — namely  (1)  motion 
accompanied  by  thought  not  consciously  perceived  by  us,  and 
(2)  motion  accompanied  by  thought  consciously  perceived  by  us. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  reflection  that  every  stimulus 

*  See  p.  181,  t  See  p.  64. 
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to  action  must  come  from  the  exterior,  so  that  its  effect  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  nucleus  only  through  the  cytoplasm.  It 
IS  very  much  more  difficult  still  to  understand  how — since  all  the 
nuclei,  all  the  cells,  and  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  have  been 
formed  from  and  by  the  same  germ-plasm — such  germ-plasm 
can  have  had  the  size,  number,  and  collocation  of  its  parts  so 
arranged  as  that  mere  shock  and  impact  should  bring  about  the 
complicated  results  we  see.  It  is,  we  say,  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  can  have  produced  all  the  growths  of  all  the 
tissues,  organs,  and  correlated  systems  of  organs,  and  all  the 
pathological  and  other  phenomena  of  life,  and  how  it  can  have 
laid  down  beforehand  all  the  various  divergent  reactions  of  all 
the  nuclei  of  all  the  cells,  which  reactions  are  to  result  from  the 
most  varied  stimuli  received  through  the  cytoplasms  of  so 
enormous  a  multitude  of  cells  as  coexist  and  succeed  one 
another  during  the  life  of  such  a  creature  as  an  elephant  or 
a  whale  !  Yet  our  statement  is  no  exaggeration.  The  Professor 
himself  says  (p.  190):  "Every  detail  of  the  whole  organism 
must  be  represented  in  the  germ-plasm  by  its  own  special  and 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  groups  of  molecules ; "  and  "  the 
germ-plasm  not  only  contains  the  whole  of  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  characters  of  the  species,  but  also  all  the  individual 
variations  as  far  as  these  are  hereditary.^' 

The  Professor's  fifth  essay  (pp.  252-332)  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  sex  in  relation  to  the  theory  of 
natural  selection.  His  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  quite  novel 
and  very  singular  and  interesting.  They  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  theory  of  natural  selection  which  was  by  no  means 
intended  by  their  author.  Professor  Weismann  is  not  only 
a  disciple  of  Darwin  as  regards  this  theory,  but  carries  it  to 
much  greater  lengths  than  Darwin  did.  Indeed,  he  is  forced  to 
do  so  by  his  hypothesis  of  heredity.  Since,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  every  structure  and  every  power  possessed  by  an 
organism  depends  on  the  germ-plasm  from  which  it  sprang,  no 
acquired  characters  can  possibly  be  inherited.  Thus,  since  he, 
of  course,  accepts  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  all  the  species  we 
have  must  have  been  evolved  without  climatic  changes  or  any 
modification  of  environment  having  been  able  to  give  that  aid 
to  the  process  which  even  Mr.  Darwin  attributed  to  them. 
Every  development  must  have  been  exclusively  and  entirely  due 
to  minute  accidental  changes  in  the  arrangement,  size  and 
number  of  the  molecules  of  the  germ-plasm,  certain  changes  having 
been  preserved,  owing  to  their  useful  results  in  producing  forms 
better  qualified  to  sustain  the  struggle  for  life.  The  life-con- 
ditions of  each  organism  being  thus  fixed  by  an  iron  fate  before 
its  birth,  and  being  incapable  of  modification  afterwards  in  any 
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way  transmissible  to  offspring,  it  would  at  first  seem  that  the 
hypothesis  excluded  every  cause  of  change  whatever.     It  would 
seem  that  a  fixity  of  species  would  result  even  greater  than  that 
which  was  generally  supposed  to  exist  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  one  exclusive  cause  of  variation  Professor  Weismann  takes 
to  be  the  existence  of  two  sexes,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that   each    organism   is  a  mixture  of  the  germ-plasm  of  two 
parents,  four  grandparents,  eight  great-grandparents,  and  so  on 
— the  result  being  that  no  two  individuals  can  be  absolutely 
alike,  and  so  the  occurrence  of  variations,  of  which  variations 
"natural  selection ^^  can  make  use,  is  made  inevitable.     Upon 
his  hypothesis,  before  multicellular  creatures  existed,  the  action 
of  the  environment  could  produce  few  appreciable  results  upon 
animal   life.     For    then    there  was    no  true  reproduction — the 
vast  animal  world   being,  as  it  were,  one  individual,  since  the 
separate  living  creatures  produced  by  fission  were  (and  are)  the 
same  as  the  one  creature  to  the  fission  of  which  their  separate- 
ness  was  due.     When  unicelluhir  creatures  which  happened  to 
cohere  in  aggregations  by  an  accidental  incompleteness  in  their 
process  of  fission,  found  advantage  in  such  union  and  were  so 
preserved,   a  gradual   distinction    is   supposed    to   have   arisen 
between  their  general  complex  body-structure  (or  aonia)  and  that 
portion  of  them   which  retained  the  perpetual  vitality  which 
originally  belonged  to  every  cell — such  portion  being  the  germ- 
plasm.     But  this  germ-plasm  could  only  transmit  its  own  indi- 
vidual characters  and  thus  the  organic  world  would,  as  it  were, 
have  become  stereotyped  but  that  a  tendency  arose  to  what  in 
botany  is  known  as  "  conjugation,^^  by  which  the  germ-plasm 
of  two  distinct  individuals  came  to  blend  and  result    in    the 
production  of  another  organism.*     Thus  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  and  to  have  been  preserved  because, 
out  of  a  multitude  of  creatures  which  were  the  outcome  of  blended 
germ-plasms — and  so  must  present  variations  in  various  directions 
— forms  would  happen  to  arise  which  could  survive  under  (or,  in 
figurative  language,  *^  adapt  themselves  to  ")  changed  conditions 
in  a  way  which  the  unbending  offspring  of  single  germ-plasms 
could  never   do.      So  the  latter  would    be   eliminated  in   the 
struggle  for  life,  and  all  multicellular  organisms  would  become 

*  Supposed  to  have  been  initiated  by  some  accident  like  the  unions  occur- 
ring in  the  streaming  plasmodia  of  Myxomycetes,  Professor  Weismann  says 
(p.  287)  the  "  first  result  and  meaning  of  conjugation  may  be  provisionally 
expressed  in  the  following  formula:  Conjugation  originally  signified  a 
strengthening  of  the  organism  in  relation  to  reproduction,  which  happened 
when  from  some  cause,  such  as  want  of  oxygen,  warmth  or  food,  the  growth 
of  the  individual  to  the  extent  necessary  lor  reproduction  could  not  take 
place. 
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beings  normally  reproduced  by  such  a  blending  process.  Thus, 
once  more  to  use  figurative  language,  the  object*  of  the  forma- 
tion of  two  sexes  was  to  introduce  a  variety  into  the  world,  of 
which  variety  natural  selection  could  take  advantage,  and  so 
evolve  that  varied  fauna  and  flora  which  now  dwell  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet. 

Thus  his  central  hypothesis  depends  upon  "  natural  selection,^^ 
which  it  taxes  very  severely,  and  indeed  we  think  that  the  dis- 
truction  of  Mr.  Darwin's  j^reat  theory  will  be  finally  effected  by 
his  own  most  zealous  disciples.  In  every  difiiculty  that  theory 
is  appealed  to,  and  by  it  they  seek  to  explain  the  most  diverse 
and  contrary  conditions.  It  will  thus  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  really  valueless  explanation,  since  a  theory  which  will  explain 
all  things,  however  contradictory,  can  really  explain  nothiiiig. 
How  can  we  trust  to  that  explanation  of  the  sooty  blackness 
of  any  organism  which  will  equally  well  explain  its  being  of 
snowy  whiteness  ? 

It  will,  we  think,  be  well  worth  while  here  to  note  some  of  the 
Professor^s  positions  with  respect  to  natural  selection.  Thus,  in 
the  first  place,  he  affirms  (p.  91)  that  '^  all  instinct  is  entirely  due  to 
the  operation  of  natural  selection,  and  has  its  foundation,  not 
upon  inherited  experiences,  but  upon  the  variation  of  the  germ.'* 
This  we  hold  to  be  a  demonstrably  false  position,  but  from  want 
of  space  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  have  said  on  the 
subject  elsewhere.*!*  Yet  Professor  Weismann  himself  gives  in- 
stances well  calculated  to  stagger  one  less  robust  in  Darwinian 
faith  than  he  is.     Thus  he  tells  us  (p.  93)  : 

The  qneen-bee  takes  her  nuptial  flight  only  once,  and  yet  how  many 
and  complex  are  the  instincts  and  the  reflex  mechanisms  which  come  into 
play  on  that  occasion.  Again,  in  many  insects  the  deposition  of  eggs 
occurs  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  yet  such  insects  always  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  with  unfailing  accuracy.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  aston- 
ishing to  watch  one  of  the  Cyrupidce  (Rhodttes  rosce)  depositing  her  eggs 
in  the  tissue  of  a  young  bud.  She  first  carefully  examines  the  bud  on 
all  sides,  and  feels  it  with  her  legs  and  antennae.  Then  she  slowly  inserts 
her  long  ovipositor  between  the  closely  rolled  leaves  of  the  bud,  but  if  it 
does  not  reach  exactly  the  right  spot  she  will  withdraw  and  reinsert  it 
many  times,  until  at  length,  when  the  proper  place  has  been  found,  she 
will  slowly  bore  deep  into  the  very  centre  of  the  bud,  so  that  the  egg 
will  reach  the  exact  spot  where  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  develop- 
ment alone  exist It  is  the  same  with  the  deposition  of  eggs  in 

most  insects.  How  can  practice  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  origin 
of  the  instinct  which  leads  one  of  our  butterflies  (  Vanessa  levana)  to  lay 
its  green  eggs  in  single  file,  as  columns,  which  project  fireely  from  the 

*  He  by  no  means  really  affirms  this  in  a  teleological  sense,  but  the  verv- 
contrary.     (See  p.  281.)  t  See  "  On  Truth,"  pp.  615-518. 
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stem  or  leaf,  so  that  protection  is  gained  by  their  close  resemblance  to- 
the  flower-buds  of  the  stinging-nettle,  which  forms  the  food-plant  of 
their  caterpillars  ? 

How,  we  may  ask  in  turn,  can  uatural  selection  have  produced 
so  admirable  a  result  by  mere  chance  variations  in  the  collocation 
of  the  molecules  of  the  germ-plasm  of  a  creature  which  before  had 
them  not  ?  In  some  very  curious  and  imperfectly  formed  parasites 
known  as  OrtJionectide,  the  body  of  the  female  becomes  entirely 
filled  with  eggs,  which  escape  by  the  bursting  of  the  thin  skin  of 
the  parent  In  the  male  the  body  is  not  so  distended  by  its 
sexual  product,  but  the  large  cells  which  form  its  outer  wall 
spontaneously  atrophy  and  fall  off  here  and  there,  so  giving  exit 
to  the  contents.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  pro- 
cess could  have  been  produced  by  nothing  but  natural  selection. 
But  our  author  is  ready  to  imagine  and  entertain  the  most 
gratuitous  supposition  in  support  of  that  theory.  Thus  (p.  151), 
as  to  the  small  organisms  provided  with  suctorial  processes^  and 
known  as -4  ci^ic^^'ia,  having  been  derived  from  ciliated  Protozoa^ 
he  speculates  as  follows : 

Of  the  myriads  of  generations  which  such  a  process  of  development 
must  have  occupied,  perhaps  the  first  set  moved  with  suctorial  processes^ 

while  the  second  gradually  adopted  sedentary  habits This  does 

not  exclude  the  probahiliti/ thsit  in  spite  of  our  assumed  sedentary  mode 
of  life,  the  need  of  locomotion  and  of  obtaining  food  in  fresh  places 
may  have  arisen  at  some  period  of  life.  [!] 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  gall  which  develops 
in  plants  which  have  been  punctured  by  the  fly  Cynips  in  deposit- 
ing her  eggs,  is  not  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  the  puncture^  but 
of  the  larva  which  is  hatched  from  the  egg.  The  presence  of  this 
small  actively  moving  creature  stimulates  the  plant  in  a  definite 
manner,  and  produces  a  result  which  is  advantageous  indeed  to 
the  grub,  but  which  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  plant  which  grows 
the  gall.  It  would,  as  Professor  Weismann  admits  (p.  30E),  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  if  it  killed  the  intruding  larva ; 
eijbher  enclosing  it  by  woody  tissue  devoid  of  nutriment,  or  poison- 
ing it  by  some  acrid  secretion,  or  simply  crushing  it  by  the 
growth  of  tissues.  Yet  nothing  of  this  takes  place ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  active  growth  of  cells,  which  are  serviceable  to  the 
intruder.*  We  should  much  like  to  know  how  natural  selection 
can  be  made  to  explain  this  unselfish  act  on  the  part  of  the  plant* 
No  doubt  Professor  Weismann  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  expla- 
nation, because  it  is  always  possible,   by  piling  hypothesis  on 

•  See  Bayerinck's  Beobachttmgen  iiber  die  ersten  Entwicklungsphasen 
einiger  C^mipidengallen  in  Yerhandl.  d.  Amsterdam,  akad.  d.  Wisseacaaflen* 
Band  zxiL  1883. 
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hypothesis,  to  make  natural  selection  explain  anything.  He, 
however,  only  says  :  '^  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here 
the  question  as  to  how  we  can  conceive  that  the  plant  is  thua 
compelled  to  produce  a  growth  which  is  at  any  rate  indifferent, 
and  may  be  injurious,  to  it ;  and  which,  moreover,  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  insect  enemy/^ 

Hardly  less  credible  is  it  that  the  two  forms  of  eggs  produced 
by  certain  small  creatures  of  the  shrimp-class  (Daphnidce) — 
which  diflfer  greatly  in  structure  though  the  same  kind  of 
animals  come  out  from  both — should  have  been  evolved  by 
natural  selection  only.  Professor  Weismann  would  not  of  course 
feel  this,  for  his  enthusiasm  for  natural  selection  knows  no 
bounds.  Then  as  to  the  brown  scales  which  form  an  efficient 
protection  for  the  water-buds  of  various  plants,  he  asks  (p.  406)  : 
"  Would  it  be  so  very  improbable  for  the  physiological  peculiarity 
of  lying  dormant  for  several  months  to  have  been  developed, 
simultaneouslj'  with  the  structure,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
selection  ?  "  He  even  assumes  that  roots  have  been  induced  to 
penetrate  the  ground  and  stems  to  rise  up  into  the  air,  by  natural 
selection  operating  upon  previous  vegetal  organisms  which  had 
neither  roots  nor  stems.  So  again  as  to  the  tendency  of  plants 
to  grow  towards  the  light,  and  the  various  relations  which  exist 
between  sunshine  and  the  arrangement  or  position  of  parts  of 
plants  he  declares  (p.  399) :  "  The  light  only  provides  the 
stimulus  which  calls  forth  the  characteristic  reaction  from  each 
part  of  the  plant,  but  the  cause  of  each  peculiar  reaction  lies  in 
the  specific  nature  of  the  part  itself  which  has  not  been  produced 
by  light,  but  as  we  believe  by  natural  selection.  If,^^  he  further 
tells  us,  "this  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  facts,  we 
may  cw  well  abandon  aU  attempts  to  understand  the  useful 
arrangements  in  organisms."  This  is  indeed  a  curious  passage. 
It  says  in  efiect,  "  Let  us  have  no  explanation  rather  than  one 
which  is  not  Darwinian  ! ''  But  we  reply  in  his  own  words, 
used  elsewhere  (p.  388) :  '*  We  are  in  want  of  a  correct  expla- 
nation rather  than  one  which  is  easy  and  convenient.'^  And 
certainly  no  explanation  ever  suggested  was  so  easy  and  so  con- 
venient as  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  That  Professor  Weis- 
mann should  have  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause  is,  however, 
very  easily  comprehensible.  His  whole  hypothesis  depends  upon 
it,  and  must  crumble  into  utter  ruin  if  its  Darwinian  foundation 
ohould  prove  unstable. 

In  his  sixth  essay  (pp.  335-384)  our  author  follows  up  the 
subject  of  heredity,  attempting  in  a  very  ingenious  way  to  obviate 
two  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it.  We  fear,  in  the 
small  space  at  our  disposal,  that  we  cannot  make  clear  to  readers 
quite  unversed  in  such  matters  the  special  subject  of  the  essay. 
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but  we  will  do  our  best.  It  is  entitled,  *'  On  the  number  of 
Polar  Bodies  and  their  significance  in  Heredity.''  As  long  ago 
as  1837,  Dumortier*  observed  that  small  particles  were  extruded 
from  the  young  ovum  of  the  fresh-water  snail,  Limnea  stOjgnalis, 
Although  a  certain  attention  was  subsequently  paid  to  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  years  that  it  has  been 
zealously  and  fruitfully  investigated  in  many  animals.  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  in  animals  of  almost  all  classes  one  or 
two  small  particles  of  protoplasm,  termed  "  Polar  bodies,^^  are 
extruded  from  the  ovum  before,  or  quickly  after,  its  impregna- 
tion. Various  interpretations,  which  it  would  be  long  to  tell, 
have  been  assigned  to  the  process.  Before  explaining  the  sig- 
nificance which  Professor  Weismann  attributes  to  it,  a  few  words 
must  be  said  about  his  conviction  concerning  the  essential  nature 
of  ordinary  reproduction,  and  a  little  more  about  that  process  of 
Parthenogenesis  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Our  author 
considers  that  all  germ-plasm  contains  everything  needful  for  the 
formation  of  a  fresh  individual  provided  its  bulk  be  suflScient. 
If  therefore  it  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  ovum  of  any 
animal,  that  ovum  can  develop  parthenogenetically,  and  virgin 
reproduction  is  thus  at  once  the  sign  and  the  consequence  of  an 
ovum  being  so  richly  endowed.  But  the  developing  egg  does 
not  consist  of  such  germ-plasm  only,  but  also  of  material  suited 
for  the  building  up  of  all  such  parts  of  the  ovum  itself  as  are 
supplemental  to  the  germ-plasm  destined  for  the  formation  of 
the  future  individual.  This  egg-forming  substance  is  called  by 
him  ovogenetic  nucleo-plasniy  and  is  evidently  superfluous  when 
once  its  work  has  been  accomplished  and  the  ovum  is  fully  formed. 
Therefore  the  first  polar  body  extruded,  he  believes  to  consist  of 
this  superfluous  nucleo-plasm.  Obviously  it  has  to  be  got  rid  of, 
whether  the  embryo  which  is  to  be  formed  by  the  germ-plasm  of 
the  ovum  is  to  be  parthenogenetically  developed  or  not.  So  far 
as  researches  have  yet  gone  it  has  been  ascertained  that  one  polar 
body  is  extruded  in  cases  of  virgin  reproduction,  but  in  such  cases 
no  second  polar  body  seems  yet  to  have  been  observed.  The 
Professor  considers  that  the  second  polar  body  is  part  of  the  germ- 
plasm  itself  absolutely  needed  for  reproduction,  the  quantity  left 
after  its  expulsion  being  too  small  to  perform  that  function.  If 
this  is  true,  then  a  second  polar  body  cannot  evidently  be  ex- 
truded in  parthenogenetic  reproduction,  since,  were  it  extruded, 
there  would  not  remain  germ-plasm  enough  for  the  development 
of  the  new  creature.  But  when  the  embryo  is  developed  it 
proves  that  there  must  have  been  enough  substance  for  its  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  cannot  have  lost  the  substance  requisite 


*  "  Mem.  sur  rembryologie  d.  Mollusques."    Brussels,  1837. 
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to  form  a  second  polar  body.  Therefore  if  a  second  polar  body 
should  be  discovered  in  one  developed  by  virgin  reproduction, 
such  a  discovery  would  upset  the  Professor's  theory,  or  compel 
him  (probably  no  difficult  matter)  to  excogitate  some  fresh 
ancillary  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact  The  effect  then  of  the 
extrusion  of  the  second  polar  body  in  ordinary  ova  is  to  reduce 
their  bulk  so  much  that  reproduction  cannot  take  place  till  that 
reduction  is  compensated  for  by  addition  from  without.  It  is  in 
such  mere  addition  of  bulk  from  without  that  he  deems  sexual 
reproduction  to  consist.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  difference 
of  kind — ^any  essential  distinction — exists  between  the  germ- 
plasms  of  the  male  and  female  parent,  and  he  even  brings  for- 
ward an  instance  of  what  he  regards  as  male  parthenogenesis.^ 
Nevertheless  he  conceives  that  this  extrusion  of  the  second  polar 
body  and  the  sexual  process  thus  made  necessary,  has  most 
important  results ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  he  considers  that  the 
introduction  of  sexual  reproduction  has  been  so  useful,  and  since 
it  could  not  take  place  without  the  extrusion  of  the  second  polar 
body.  This  important  result  is  the  great  augmentation  of  varia- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the  elimination  of  half  the 
number  of  ancestral  tendencies  of  either  parent  in  every  such  pro- 
cess of  reproduction.  For  since  the  germ-plasm  is  made  up  of  the 
substance  of  a  multitude  of  ancestors,  when  its  bulk  is  reduced  one- 
half  by  these  double  extrusions  of  polar  vesicles,  half  the  ancestral 
tendencies  must  also  be  eliminated  ;  and  as  we  may  suppose  that 
the  proportions  of  these  ancestral  tendencies  are  unequal  in 
quantity,  and  are  never  twice  eliminated  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, the  result  must  be  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  diversity 
between  all  the  young  which  are  born  even  at  one  birth,  and,  of 
course,  between  all  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

The  Professor^s  position  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
Parthenogenesis  is  due  to  the  non-expulsion  of  a  second  polar 
body,  which,  if  expelled,  necessitates  impregnation,  and  also  the 
elimination  of  half  the  ancestral  germ-plasms  of  each  parent. 

Thus  he  obviates  the  two  objections  which,  as  we  said,  may  be 
urged  against  the  hypothesis  on  account  of  (1)  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  ancestral  germ-plasms,  which  it,  at  first  appear- 
ance, involves ;  and  (2)  the  difficulties  presented  by  partheno- 
genesis, and  the  extrusion  of  polar  bodies. 

Such  are  Professor  Weismann^s  views  as  to  this  obscure  point 


*  In  certain  Algae  {Ectocarpus  and  Scytosiphon).  See  Schenik's  "  Hand- 
buch  der  Botanik,"  Bd.  ii.  p.  219.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
these  can  truly  be  called  "  male, "  as  the  germ-cells  are  all  alike  in  aspect,  and 
only  differ  as  to  whether  they  become  fixed  or  continue  locomotion. 
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of  embryology.  Various  objections  could  be  made  to  them,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  in  the  queen-bee  the  very  same 
egg  may  develop  either  parthenogenetically  or  in  the  normal 
manner  according  to  circumstances. 

That  other  conditions  remain  to  be  considered  seems  evident 
from  Tichomiroflfs^  having  found  that  parthenogenetic  ova  of 
Bombyx  niori  may  be  made  to  develop  by  the  application  of 
stimuli,  when  otherwise  they  would  not.  This  he  effected  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  brush,  dipping  them  for  two  minutes  in 
sulphuric  acid,  "and  then  washing  them.  Dr.  Bertram  C.  A. 
Windle  (Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Queen^s  College,  Birmingham) 
has  thrown  out  some  very  interesting  suggestions  on  the  relation 
of  a  retention  of  polar  vesicles  and  embryonic  monstrosities.f 
We  cannot,  however,  here  enter  into  all  the  details  necessary  for 
any  fruitful  discussion  of  that  subject. 

Dr.  Weismann^s  remaining  essays  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  that  position  which  we  have  already  shown  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  establish — namely,  the  non-inheritance  of 
acquired  characters.  In  his  sixth  (pp.  387—417),  he  considers 
some  botanical  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  his 
views,  and  in  his  seventh  and  last  essay  (pp.  421-448)  he  there 
treats  otthe  supposed  transmission  of  mutilations. 

That  acquired  characters  may  be  inherited,  has,  as  Professor 
Weismann  truly  says  (p.  390),  "  been  hitherto  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  almost  every  one."  As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  belief  that  they  were  inherited  was  entertained  by  Darwin,  and 
was  one  support  of  his  theory  of  natural  selection.  Our  author, 
speaking  of  himself,  says  (p.  422)  :  ''  I  for  one  frankly  admit 
that  I  was  in  this  respect  under  the  influence  of  Darwin  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  only  by  approaching  the  subject  from  an 
entirely  different  direction  was  I  led  to  doubt  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters."  That  the  position  he  has  taken  up  adds 
to  the  diflSculty  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  he  fully 
allows,  and  indeed  distinctly  affirms  (p.  388)  it  to  have  become 
'^  much  greater,  for  we  are  now  compelled  to  seek  a  different 
explanation  of  many  phenomena  which  were  pre viously,  believed 
to  be  understood." 

But  although  these  last  two  essays  are  intended  to  show  that 
acquired  characters  cannot  be  inherited,  they  yet  seem  to  us  to 
show  that  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  they  may 

*  "  Archiv.  fiir  Anat.  und  Phys. "  (Phys.  Abtheilung)  1886.     Snpp.  s.  35. 

t  See  also,  for  other  facts,  his  paper  on  "  Recent  Researches  in  connection 
with  the  Maturation,  &c.,  of  the  Ovum,"  in  the  "  Pro.  of  the  Birmingham 
Phil.  Soc,"  vol.  vi.  part  ii.;  his  paper  on  '*  Congenital  Malformations  and 
Heredity,"  op.  cit.  part  i. ;  and  that  on  the  "Origin  of  Double  Monstrosity," 
Journ,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  April  1889. 
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be  inherited.  We  have  no  desire  to  contend  that  they  are  heri- 
table to  any  large  extent,  and  we  have  always  affirmed  that  muti- 
lations can  at  the  most  be  very  rarely  inherited,  and  long  ago 
referred  to  obvious  proofs  that  so  it  must  be.*  But  Professor 
Weismann  here  certainly  makes  some  admissions  with  respect  to 
the  cumulative  effect  of  a  changed  environment  on  the  germ- 
plasm  of  organisms,  which  contradict  his  previous  assertions 
that  only  unicellular  creatures  can  be  thus  modified.  But  if  such 
a  cumulative  effect  does  exist,  then,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed 
{and  Darwinians  are  prodigal  of  time),  a  modified  Lamarckism 
reappears  ! 

Professor  Hoffman,  of  Marburg,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been 
carrying  on  experiments  on  variation,  has  ascertained  that  by 
cultivating  wild  plants  raised  from  seed  for  some  generations,  in 
a  garden,  they  came  to  have  double  flowers,  with  changed  colours 
and  modified  foliage  leaves.  The  wild  pansy  also,  when  planted 
in  garden  soil,  gains,  after  some  generations,  changed  colours  and 
larger  flowers,  and  these  changes  can  be  propagated  by  seed. 
These  facts  Professor  Weismann  denies  to  be  facts  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characters  of  the  soma  of  such  plants,  and 
affirms  them  to  be  modifications  of  the  germ-plasm  therein  con- 
Jtained ;  and,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  a  modified  germ-plasm 
should  produce  modified  results. 

The  fact  he  tells  us  [pp.  413,  414]  admits  of  only  one  inter- 
pretation— the  changed  conditions  at  first  produced  slight  and  ineffec- 
tual changes  in  the  idio-plasm  t  of  the  individual,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  following  generation;  in  this  again  the  same  cause 
operated,  and  increased  the  changes  in  the  idio-plasm  which  was  again 
handed  down.  Thus  the  idio-plasm  was  changed  more  and  more  in 
the  course  of  generations,  until  at  last  the  change  became  great  enough 
to  produce  a  visible  character  in  the  soma  developed  from  it,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  appearance  of  a  double  flower. 

But  surely  a  changed  environment  could  never  affect  germ-plasm 
contained  in  the  recesses  of  an  organism  without  also  affecting 
the  tissues  surrounding  it — i.e.,  the  soTna.  If  then  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  soma  has  for  its  result  a  modification  of  the  con- 
tained germ-plasm,  that  is,  in  principle,  all  that  the  maintainer 
of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters  need  assert. 

But  much  more  striking  instances  may  be  brought  forward, 
such,  e,g,,  as  the  moths  brought  from  Texas  to  Switzerland,  t 
and  Professor  Weismann  himself  allows  (p.  99),  with  respect  to 
•changes  in  butterflies  affected    by  climate,  that  even  now  he 

*  See  **  Genesis  of  Species,"  second  edition,  1871,  p.  242. 
t  J.e.,  the  special  germ-plasm  of  the  individual  plant, 
t  See  "  On  Truth,"  p.  378. 
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"  cannot  explain  the  facts  otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  pas- 
sive acquisition  of  characters  produced  by  the  direct  influence  of 
climate/' 

Still  more  striking  and  still  more  indisputable  instances  of  the 
transmission  to  offspring  of  influences  brought  to  bear  on  their 
parents  are  afforded  by  the  case  of  Lord  Zetland^s  brood-mare"^ 
and  allied  phenomena  in  dogs  which  are  of  every-day  occurrence. 

We  think  that  Professor  Weismann's  own  admissions,  the 
various  modifications  of  his  views  which  he  has  been  compelled 
from  time  to  time  to  make,  and  the  highly  speculative  nature  of 
his  hypotheses,  ought  to  restrain  him  from  criticizing  opponents 
in  the  particular  mode  he  sometimes  does.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  an  explanatory  hypothesis  suggested  by  Strasburger,  he 
remarks  (p.  200)  :  "  Such  a  statement  is  no  proof,  but  only  an 
assumption  made  to  support  a  theory."  Prohpudor!  How 
many  of  Professor  Weismann^s  statements  are  nothing  more  than 
assumptions  made  to  support  his  own  theory  !  As  to  Nageli's 
mechanical  explanation  of  phylogeny,  he  declares  (p.  182) :  "It 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  form  even  an  approximate  conception 
of  an  explanation  based  upon  mere  conditions  of  tension  and 
movement."  But  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  form  such  a  concep- 
tion of  his  own  molecular  condition  of  germ-plasm.  De  te 
quoque  fahula  narratur ! 

His  greatest  blame,  however,  is  reserved  for  the  non-mechanical, 
teleological  biologists,  who  are  roundly  denounced.  Thus  when 
speaking  of  the  belief  that  organs  have  been  so  constituted  as  in 
certain  cases  to  respond  to  external  stimuli  by  useful  changes, 
he  says  (p.  397) : 

Any  one  who  made  such  an  assertion  nowadays,  or  who  even 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  possibility,  would  prove  that  he  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  facts  of  organic  nature,  and  that  he  has  no  claim 

to  be  heard  upon  the  question  of  the  transformation  of  species 

one  may  reasonably  complain  when  compelled  to  repeat  again  and 
again  these  elements  of  knowledge  and  of  thought  upon  the  causes  of 
transformation. 

Elsewhere  (p.  389)  he  speaks  of  a  power  in  organisms  which 
causes  them  to  respond  to  external  influences  by  useful  modifica- 
tions, as  "  a  power  unknown  elsewhere,  and  entirely  unproved." 

Yet  in  the  first  place  such  a  power  is  known  elsewhere,  for  it 
is  known  in  ourselves,  and  it  is  better  than  proved,  for  conscious- 
ness reveals  it.  But  even  in  the  facts  of  the  world  open  to  the 
observation  of  our  senses,  we  see  such  a  power  displayed.  It  is 
displayed  in  a  multitude  of  cases  of  reparative  growth,  and  also 

*  See  "  On  Truth,"  p.  379. 
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in  such  cases  of  direct  response,  as  that  exhibited  by  the  cocoons 
of  certain  Lepidoptera  which  become  creamy  white  when  spun 
upon  white  paper.^  But  that  the  animal  organism  is  the  seat  of 
an  influence  not  to  be  explained  by  any  conception  put  forward 
by  Professor  Weismann,  is  made  plain  to  our  mind  by  the  curious 
cases  of  morphological  and  pathological  symmetry  which  are  so 
frequent  and  so  indisputable.t  If,  for  argument  sake,  we  make 
the  most  extreme  concessions  to  Darwinian,  mechanical  philo- 
sophers; if  we  allow  that  all  backboned  animals  (ourselves 
included)  descended  from  worm-like  creatures  with  serially 
segmented  bodies,  and  that  such  segmented  worms  were  formed 
by  the  coalescence  (incomplete  fission)  of  separate  and  indepen- 
dent lower  organisms,  no  such  concessions  will  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  serial  and  lateral  symmetries  displayed  by  our  own 
body  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  Only  the  energy  of  a 
dynamic  immaterial  principle  of  individuation  can,  we  think,  afford 
a  satisfactory  conception  of  a  creature  so  conditioned.  For  not 
only  is  there  a  close  resemblance  between  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  our  body  (lateral  symmetry) ,  but  there  is  a  still  more  striking 
resemblance  (serial  symmetry)  between  all  the  segments  of  both 
our  extremities,  the  arm  and  the  leg — a  symmetry  shown  in 
disease  and  in  congenital  malformations  as  well  as  in  health, 
and  one  which  must  have  spontaneously  arisen  long  after  (on  the 
supposed  hypothesis)  such  members  first  existed  under  very 
different  conditions. 

In  terminating  our  notice  of  this  volume,  for  the  production 
of  which  we  tender  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  Clarendon  Press  of 
Oxford,  we  desire  to  express  our  earnest  conviction  of  the  great 
need  amongst  our  own  body  of  a  further  cultivation  of  and 
familiarity  with  the  most  influential  branch  of  science  of  the 
day.  One  great  road  to  the  minds,  and  therefore  to  the  hearts, 
of  many  men  of  our  generation,  is  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  living  organisms.  Of  astronomy  and  physics  we  have 
no  lack,  but  we  must  confess  to  being  al)le  to  show  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  these  essays.  Yet  probably 
there  is  but  one  thing  more  needful  to  gain  us  a  hearing  with 
the  multitude  of  men  of  all  classes  with  active  brains,  and  that 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  hearty,  disinterested  love  for,  and  deep 
sympathy  with,  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community.  But  a  knowledge  of  living  things  generally, 
their  characters  and  needs,  forms  no  bad  introduction  to  the 
comprehension  of  some  of  the  indispensable  requirements  of  man- 

*  See  Pro.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1887,  pp.  1.,  li.;  and  1888,  p.  xxviii     Spg 
also,  "  On  Truth,"  p.  374 

t  See  "  On  Truth,"  pp.  428,  429,  and  613. 
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kind^  for  many  a  parallel  may  be  proGtably  drawn  between  the* 
wants  of  our  vast  human  organism  and  the  individual  needs  of 
organisms  of  all  kinds. 

The  one  Divine  human  voice  which  has  bid  us  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves^  has  also  with  respect  to  '^the  birds  of  the 
air ''  and  ''  the  lilies  of  the  field ''  bid  us  both  « behold "  and 
^^  consider/'  Deep  study  of  and  profound  meditation  about 
God's  world  of  irrational  life,  cannot  then  be  fruitless  of  even  the 
highest  results.  With  respect  to  lower  goods,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  most  enduring  happiness  may  thus  be  gained. 
Great  is  the  contrast  between  the  feverish  pursuit  of  "pleasure/^ 
the  restless  effi)rts  of  the  ambition  to  "  get  on/'  the  miserable 
heartburnings  and  meannesses  of  the  social  struggle,  and  the 
calm  pleasure  of  the  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  free  from 
depressing  reactions  and  persists  unimpaired  amongst  the  other- 
wise deepening  shadows  of  declining  years.  Putting  aside,  in 
this  connection,  the  question  of  religion,  we  must  declare  that  of 
the  many  old  men  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  know,  those  who 
have  seemed  to  us  possessed  of  the  most  tranquil  happiness  have 
been  those  who  have  patiently  and  perseveringly  followed  one  or 
other  branch  of  that  vast  and  inexhaustible  science  which  deals 
with  living  beings.  For  every  reason  then  we  would,  in  con- 
clusion, heartily  recommend  to  all  our  readers  either  themselves 
to  undertake  or  at  least  to  favour  and  promote,  the  solid,  really 
scientific  study  of  the  facts  of  animal  and  of  vegetable  life. 

St.  Geokge  MiVABT. 
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Art.  III.— an  INDIAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION. 

1.  La  Mission  dv,  MaduT6  d'api'is   des  documents  in4dits. 

Par  le  P.  J.  Beetrand  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Missionaire 
du  Madure.     4  vols.     Paris.  1847-1854. 

2.  Le  MadurS,     Par  le  R.  P.  Boutelant,  S.J.     Paris.  1888. 

SOUTHERN  India  is  the  stronghold  of  Christianity  in  our 
Eastern  Empire.  There  the  faith  was  first  preached  by  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  there  at  this  day  four-fifths  of  the  Catholics 
of  India  are  to  be  found.  Within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Comorin  are  situated  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Catholic  Missions.  The  vast  field  of  Northern  India  is  stilly  in 
great  part,  untitled ;  the  South,  thanks  to  three  centuries  of  labour, 
has  yielded,  and  is  still  yielding,  a  rich  harvest. 

Of  these  southern  missions^  one  of  the  oldest  and,  in  many  ways, 
the  most  interesting  is  the  mission  of  Madura ;  lately  raised  by  the 
Sovereign  PontiflF  to  the  dignity  of  an  Archiepiscopal  See.  This 
mission  includes  the  government  districts  of  Tinnevelli  and 
Madura.  The  sea  coast  of  Tinnevelli  was  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  among  the  Parava  fisherfolk,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  the  direct 
founder  of  the  Madura  mission  was  the  famous  Father  Robert 
de'  Nobili,  the  first  missionary  who  ever  successfully  approached 
the  high-caste  natives,  and  the  first  European  who  ever  studied 
the  sacred  language  of  India. 

Born  in  Rome  in  1577,  De^  Nobili  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1596^  and  having  devoted  himself  to  the  Indian  missions, 
sailed  for  Goa  eight  years  later  as  a  newly  ordained  priest.  Goa 
was  at  this  period  at  once  the  administrative  centre  of  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  in  Asia  and  of  the  widely  extended  eastern 
missions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  contained  within  its  walls 
two  colleges  and  a  novitiate,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
vincial who  directed  the  missions  of  the  north  and  centre  of  India. 
Some  of  his  subjects  were  at  work  as  far  north  as  Lahore  ;  others^ 
at  Agra,  had  lately  been  engaged  in  satisfying  the  curiosity  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar  as  to  the  religion  of  the  West,  and  had  been 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  Great  Mogul  was  seeking  for  the 
truth  in  earnest.  Southward  lay  another  Jesuit  province — that 
of  Malabar,  which  included  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  coasts,  with  the  interior  south  of  Mysore — in  fact,  all  the 
sharp  wedge  with  which  the  Indian  peninsula  comes  to  an  end. 
The  headquarters  of  this  province  (which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
labours  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Travancore  and  on  the  Fishery 
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Coast)  was  the  college  of  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  To 
this  province  De'  Nobili  was  attached,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Goa  he  was  transferred  to  Cochin.  In  the  winter  of  1606  he 
made  his  first  expedition  into  the  interior,  when  he  accompanied 
the  provincial  of  Malabar,  Father  Laerzio,  on  a  visit  to  Madura. 
Leaving  the  kingdom  of  Travancore  by  one  of  the  wooded  defiles 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  the  two  travellers  came  down  into  the 
undulating  plain  that  extends  from  the  hills  to  the  Coromandel 
coast — a  wide  sweep  of  cultivated  ground  with  numerous  villages 
but  few  trees,  except  here  and  there  a  belt  of  palms  along  the 
banks  of  the  Vaiga  river,  or  of  the  little  watercourses  that  feed  it 
after  having  yielded  a  part  of  their  scanty  waters  to  the  irrigation 
of  the  fields.  A  journey  of  some  sixty  miles  brought  them  to 
Madura,  from  time  immemorial  the  holy  city  of  Southern  India. 
High  over  its  house-tops  rose  the  four  huge  gate-towers  of  its 
great  temple,  masses  of  sculptured  masonry,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  at  each  successive  story,  but  so  heavy  that  the  great  gate- 
way below  looks  small,  and  all  surrounding  buildings  are  dwarfed. 
Here  popular  tradition  asserted  that  the  god  Siva  dwelt  in  the 
inmost  shrine  of  the  pagoda.  A  bastioned  wall  surrounded  the 
whole  city,  which  was  then  the  political  capital  of  the  south  and 
the  centre  of  its  most  powerful  native  monarchy. 

Madura  had  been  for  centuries  a  seat  of  sovereignty  and  a  holy 
city.  Its  famous  dynasty  of  the  Pandyan  kings,  which  fell  before 
the  Mohammedan  invaders  of  theDeccan  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  an  origin  lost  in  myth  and  fable.  When  the  Muslims  entered 
the  conquered  city  all  their  zeal  against  idolatry  found  expression 
in  the  destruction  of  the  great  Siva  temple,  then,  as  now,  its  chief 
edifice.  Its  fourteen  gate- towers  were  sent  crashing  to  the  ground, 
its  boundary  walls  breached,  its  buildings  unroofed.  For  fifty 
years  the  temple  was  a  ruin ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Kajahs  of  Vijayanagar  drove  back  the  Muslims  into  the  north 
of  the  Deccan,  and  Madura  became  a  subject  city  of  this  powerful 
Hindu  State.  At  once  the  people  proceeded  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  their  favourite  deity.  They  erected  the  four  gopuras,  or  gate- 
towers,  that  still  form  its  chief  ornament,  and  the  priests  of  Siva 
announced  that  the  inmost  shrine  had  been  found  intact  and 
inviolate,  miraculously  preserved  by  the  presence  of  the  god. 
From  Vijayanagar  came  governors  who  ruled  Madura  in  the  name 
of  the  Rajah,  and  bore  the  title  of  Nayak  or  Nayakar  (leader  or 
chief) .  They  were  supported  by  warlike  bands  of  soldiers  from 
the  Telugu  country,  whom  the  men  of  Madura  called,  in  their 
Tamil  tongue,  Vadugas,  or  Northmen.*    When  St.  Francis  Xavier 

♦  Tamil  vadu — the  north.    The  Telugu  districts  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Tamil  country. 
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was  in  India,  Vijayanagar  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Bishnagur)  was  still 
the  paramount  State  of  the  south,  and  Travaneore  paid  the  Rajah 
fealty  and  tribute.  It  was  this  tribute  that  formed  the  pretext  of 
the  plundering  raids  of  the  Vadugas,  the  "Badagas"  of  thesaint^s 
letters.  But  Vijayanagar  was  near  its  downfall :  it  was  hard 
pressed  by  a  league  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  Central  India ; 
and,  in  1559,  there  came  to  Madura  a  Nayak  chief,  who  was  to 
revive  the  ancient  glories  of  the  holy  city  and  restore  its  in- 
dependence. He  bore  the  proud  name  of  Visvanath — i,e.,  the 
**  lord  of  aX\/'  and  when,  in  1665,  the  last  Rajah  of  Vijayanagar 
was  defeated  by  the  Muslim  league  at  the  battle  of  Talikot, 
Visvanath  took  advantage  of  his  downfall  to  make  himself  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  soon  the  new  kingdom  of  Madura  was 
able  to  levy  tribute  from  sea  to  sea.  In  order  to  consolidate  their 
power,  Visvanath  and  his  successors  showed  themselves  the  devoted 
protectors  of  the  popular  religion,  and  they  thus  secured  the 
support  of  the  Brahmans,  who  formed  a  large  element  in  the 
population  of  their  capital  city.  Thus,  when  De'  Nobili  founded 
the  mission,  Madura  was  the  centre  of  a  great  pagan  religious 
revival. 

The  religion  of  Madura  was,  of  course,  Hinduism  ;  but  this 
term  is  a  very  vague  one,  and  embraces  a  multitude  of  sects  whose 
only  agreement  is  in  certain  fundamental  principles  of  a  philosophic 
rather  than  a  religious  character,  and,  therefore,  little  appreciated 
by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Then,  as  now,  the  sects  most  numerous 
at  Madura  were  those  composed  of  worshippers  of  the  various 
manifestations  of  Siva,  the  traditional  protector  of  the  city  and 
the  great  god  of  all  Southern  India.  The  Hindus  profess  to 
derive  their  religion  from  the  Vedic  hymns,  chaunted  by  inspired 
singers  in  far  oif  ages,  and  handed  down  by  pious  tradition  from 
generation  to  generation.  But,  in  the  Vedas,  Siva  is  not  as  much 
as  named ;  the  word  occurs,  indeed,  but  only  as  an  epithet  in  the 
sense  of  "  gracious  '^  or  "  propitious.'^*  The  development  of  Siva 
worship,  as  it  prevails  in  modern  India,  belongs  to  a  much  later 
age.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that 
there  is  in  Saivism  a  strong  non- Aryan  element ;  but,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  result  of  the  mingling  of  two  religions,  that  of  the  Brahmans 
of  the  north  and  the  lower  worship  of  the  dark  faced  Dravidian 
nations  of  the  south,  who  represent  the  tribes  that  held  India 
before  the  days  of  the  Aryan  inroads,  and  whose  religion  was  one 
of  terror,  the  worship  of  wrathful  deities,  mingled  with  a  fetish 


*  Eudra,  one  of  the  minor  Yedic  gods,  is  sometimes  identified  with  Siva, 
but,  although  some  of  Budra's  characteristics  belong  also  to  Siva,  the 
distinctive  features  of  Siva  worship  are  quite  absent  in  the  Yedic  verses  which 
refer  to  Budra. 
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system^  in  which  last  and  bloodshed  played  no  small  part.  Dr. 
Caldwell  points  oat^  that  this  religion  still  survives  among  the 
rude  tribes  and  the  uneducated  classes  of  Southern  India^  and  has 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  demon  worship  of  Central  Asia. 

The  system  [he  says]  which  prevails  in  the  forests  and  mountain 
fastnesses  throughout  the  Dravidian  territories,  and  also  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula  amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  still  more  widely  prevalent  at  an  early  period,  is  a  system  of 
demonolatry,  or  the  worship  of  evil  spirits  by  means  of  bloody  sacrifices 

and  frantic  dances On  comparing  this  Dravidian  system  of 

demonolatry  and  sorcery  with  Shamanism — the  superstition  which 
prevails  amongst  the  Ugrian  races  of  Siberia  and  the  hill  tribes  on  the 
south-western  frontiers  of  China,  which  is  still  mixed  up  with  the 
Buddhism  of  the  Mongols,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  religion 
of  the  whole  Tartar  race  before  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  were 
disseminated  among  them — we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
two  superstitions,  though  practised  by  races  so  widely  separated,  are 
not  only  similar  but  identical. 

The  fusion  between  the  remains  of  this  old  half  savage  demon- 
olatry and  the  Hinduism  of  the  Brahmans,  was  consummated 
in  the  ninth  century,  when,  as  Buddhism  passed  away,  the 
famous  Sankara  took  in  hand  the  reorganization  of  Brahmanism 
in  Southern  India.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Saivist  sects. 
To  their  creed  Hinduism  contributes  the  central  idea  that  all 
things  are  manifestations  of  the  one  sole  existing  essence,  who 
may  be  adored  under  any  form  that  excites  the  devotion  of  the 
worshipper.  A  corollary  of  this  doctrine  is  that  to  those  who 
can  grasp  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  pantheistic  unity  of  all 
things,  man's  end  must  be  the  dissipation  of  the  delusion  of  a 
separate  existence,  his  reabsorption  into  the  one  sole  existence^ 
and  the  cessation  of  his  conscious  personal  being.  Till  this  is 
accomplished  he  must  return  again  and  again  to  earth  in  sncces- 
sive  births,  his  position  in  each  succeeding  life  being  determined 
by  the  character  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Of  course,  this  is 
an  idea  not  grasped  by  the  mnltitude.  For  them  the  creed  of 
Saivism  is  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  propitiating  the  god  under 
whose  form  the  one  existence  is  worshipped.  This  is  Siva.  He  has 
indeed  two  forms  that  seem  to  typify  the  double  origin  of  his 
worship.  First,  there  is  the  statue  of  Siva,  sitting  cross-legged, 
with  folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  wearing  the  sacred  thread 
of  the  Brahmans  over  his  shoulder,  and  rapt  in  meditation  on 
the  unity  of  all  things.  This  is  the  god  of  the  Saivist  Brahmans, 
and  represents  the  philosophic  and  more  strictly  Hindu  side  of 
the  faith.     Then  there  is  the  terrible  Siva,  a  monster  with  five 

*  ^*  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages."    .App.  p.  580. 
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faces  and  four  arms,  a  necklace  of  skulls^  a  collar  of  serpents,  and 
in  his  grasp  a  war-club  and  a  human  head.  This  is  the  Siva 
whose  anger  must  be  averted  and  his  protection  won  by  propitia- 
tory rites ;  he  is  called  Siva  (the  "  gracious  ^^)  only  in  prayerful 
flattery^  as  the  Greeks  called  the  terrible  Fates  the  Eumeuides^ 
Siva  worship  in  this  form  is  simply  demon-worship,  akin  to  the 
fetishism  of  Africa  and  Central  Asia,  a  religion  of  terror.  ''  There 
is,^^  says  Dr.  Caldwell,  ''  an  element  of  recognized  demonism  in 
the  Saivism  of  every  part  of  India,  in  some  places  more,  in  others 
less.''  With  Siva  is  worshipped  his  wife,  Parvati  or  Kali,  some- 
times represented  as  trampling  upon  a  corpse,  and  even  in  our 
own  day  propitiated  at  times  by  human  sacrifices.  A  third 
deity  is  Ganesa,  the  son  of  Siva,  lord  of  the  Ganas,  or  hosts  of 
mischievous  demons,  whose  fetish,  a  stone  daubed  with  red  paint,, 
is  to  be  seen  all  over  India.  But  there  is  yet  another  element 
in  Siva  worship,  common  to  both  the  meditative  devotion  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  open  fetishism  of  the  low-castes.  In  the 
Hindu  triad  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  the  creator,  preserver 
and  destroyer,  Siva  is  not  the  destroyer  in  the  mere  sense  of  the 
exterminator.  The  idea  has  a  deeper  meaning.  He  is  rather 
the  changer,  the  power  in  nature  that  is  ever  dissolving  one 
form  only  to  bring  forth  from  its  dissolution  a  new  being. 
Thus  Siva  comes  to  preside  over  generation  rather  than  dissolu- 
tion. He  is  the  Dionysus  of  India,  and  in  every  temple  the 
centre  of  worship  is  a  conventional  form  of  the  same  symbol  that 
made  the  Dionysiac  worship  of  Greece  the  centre  of  the  foulest 
orgies.  The  same  symbol  is  worn  as  an  amulet.  Conventional 
fiamiliarity  has  doubtless,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  taken  away 
much  of  its  grossness  fi*om  this  Saivite  symbolism,  but  in  some 
of  the  lower  sects  the  rites  are  undoubtedly  nothing  better  than, 
a  secret  orgie  of  drunkenness,  bloodshed,  and  lust.  Such  was  the 
religion  of  Madura  when  Bobert  de'  Nobili  entered  its  gates- 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago ;  such  alas  I  is  still  the  religioa 
of  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  our  fellow-men,  our  fellow-subjects 
in  India,  a  religion  which,  although  for  the  cultured  few  its. 
darker  features  are  kept  in  the  background,  and  its  higher 
teachings  alone  consciously  dwelt  upon,  is  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  little  more  than  the  slavish  propitiation  of  hostile  demon 
powers,  varied  by  festivals  whose  chief  feature  is  too  often  the 
organized  and  methodical  degradation  of  man. 

De'  Nobili  attacked  Saivism  in  its  chief  stronghold,  but  his 
method  of  attack  marked  a  new  departure  in  missionary  work  in 
India.  So  far,  Christianity  had  only  been  represented  in  Madura 
by  a  mere  handful  of  low-caste  Paravas,  who  had  at  various- 
times  left  their  villages  on  the  Fishery  Coast  to  seek  their 
.fortunes  in  the  capital.    A  Portuguese  Jesuit,  Father  Gonzalvo 
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Fernandez,  had  been  their  pastor  for  some  fourteen  years,  but 
he  had  tried  in  vain  to  open  communications  with  the  Brahmans 
and  high-caste  citizens  of  Madura.  In  the  eyes  of  these  men 
Christianity  was  a  degraded  religion  which  the  low-caste  Paravas 
had  learned  from  the  Portuguese,  or,  as  they  commonly  called 
them,  the  parangis,  a  contemptuous  expression  which  seems  to 
have  meant  "  godless  men  and  outcastes/^  Unfortunately,  the 
Portuguese  had  accepted  the  name  without  understanding  it.  In 
the  catechism  of  the  Fishery  Coast  Christianity  was  called  "  the 
religion  of  the  parangis.^'  Still  more  unfortunately,  the  greed 
and  license  of  many  of  the  Portuguese  might  well  justify  the 
Hindu  in  his  belief  that  the  parangis  were  godless  men. 
Moreover,  we  should  not  forget  that  many  ordinary  European 
habits  must  have  seemed  simply  barbarous  and  repulsive  to  the 
high-caste  Hindu.  To  the  minds  of  men  of  the  priestly  Brah- 
man, or  the  soldier  Nayak  caste,  it  must  have  seemed  that  to 
become  Christians  was  the  same  thing  as  to  give  up  every 
honourable  feeling  and  every  familiar  tie,  in  order  to  herd  with 
the  lowest  of  the  low  and  become  the  outcasts  of  their  people. 
The  Brahmans  were  not  so  far  actively  hostile  to  Christianity. 
They  simply  regarded  the  poor  Paravas  and  their  religion  with 
a  calm  contempt.  It  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  personal 
influence  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  that  although  he  was  the  apostle 
of  the  low- caste  Paravas,  so  many  of  the  Brahmans  conversed 
with  him  as  an  equal,  and  treated  him  with  marked  respect. 
Perhaps  this  very  deference  on  their  part  helped  to  conceal  from 
him  the  obstacle  that  caste  placed  in  the  way  of  the  conversion 
of  India.  In  any  case,  his  mission  was  nob  to  the  Brahmans. 
It  is  clear  that  he  failed  fuUv  to  understand  them.  While  he 
asked  for  learned  men  for  the  missions  of  Japan,  he  wrote  to 
Europe  that  even  comparatively  unlearned  men  would  be  of  use 
for  the  missions  of  India. 

Up  to  De'  Nobili's  time  there  was  another  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  progress  of  Christianity  in  India.  This  was  that  the 
missionaries  knew  very  little  of  the  real  nature  of  the  popular 
religion.  They  could  see  with  their  own  eyes  evidence  enough 
of  idolatrous  and  superstitious  rites,  and  they  had  further  a  few 
notions  about  metempsychosis  drawn  from  classic  or  early 
Christian  writers.  Of  the  complex,  many-sided  systems  of 
Hindu  sacred  lore  they  knew  practically  nothing.  They  had 
learned  indeed  that  the  Brahmans  had  a  sacred  language  called 
"  Sanscrontam  ^'  or  "  Sungskrit  '^  or  some  such  name,  and  that 
there  were  sacred  books  in  this  language ;  but  no  European  knew 
Sanskrit  or  had  ever  seen  these  books,  and  such  ignorance  was  a 
fatal  bar  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  religious  and  philosophic 
thought  of  India,  and  to  all  serious  discussion  with  the  Brahmans. 
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De'  Nobili  it  was  who  broke  down  this  and  opened  up  a  new 
field  both  to  the  missionary  and  the  man  of  science. 

During  his  brief  stay  at  Madura  in  the  winter  of  1606  he  had 
studied  the  situation  to  some  purpose.  He  saw  the  powerless- 
ness  of  Fernandez  in  the  great  city  that,  from  the  missionary's 
point  of  view,  was  the  key  of  all  the  south.  It  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  realize  the  penetration  that  revealed  to  him  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  the  cause  why  in  Southern  India  alone  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  spread  the  Gospel  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant  and  the  low  born.  He  had  soon  elaborated  a  plan  of 
action  to  meet  the  special  difficulties  of  the  mission.  *'  I  will 
become  a  Hindu,"  he  said,  "  to  save  the  Hindus.'^  His  plan  was 
to  come  among  the  people  of  Madura,  as  far  as  might  be,  as  one  of 
themselves ;  to  live  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  their  learned  men ; 
to  avoid  anything  that  might  shock  their  feelings  of  propriety  ; 
and  then  see  if  they  would  not  listen  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Further  he  would  not  call  upon  them  to  renounce,  as  a  condition 
of  conversion,  any  national  customs  or  caste  traditions  that  were 
free  from  the  taint  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  He  would  seek 
to  Christianize  without  trying  to  Europeanize  them.  It  was  a 
daring  enterprise,  and  it  called  for  new  sacrifices  on  his  part.  He 
had  left  home,  family  and  country  for  the  Indian  mission,  and 
now  for  the  sake  of  Madura  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  language 
and  the  habits  of  a  European,  to  subject  himself  to  the  manifold 
tyranny  of  the  laws  of  caste,  to  cut  himself  off  from  intercourse 
with  most  of  his  brethren,  and  to  lead  a  lonely  life,  where  death 
would  daily  be  a  peril  that  one  rash  act  might  bring  down  upon 
him,  while  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  misunderstandings  even  of 
good  men,  and  the  calumny  of  jealous  foes. 

His  enterprise  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  Within 
twelve  months  after  his  arrival  at  Madura  he  bad  made  some  im- 
portant conversions  among  both  the  Brahmans  and  the  nobles.  A 
Brahman  convert  taught  him  Sanskrit  and  read  with  him  the 
sacred  books  ;  an  officer  of  the  Nayak's  court  proved  a  powerful 
protector  against  the  persecution  of  his  enemies.  These  first 
successes  opened  the  way  for  a  rapid  influx  of  converts  into  the 
Church.  During  the  forty  years  of  his  missionary  life  he  bap- 
tised thousands.  The  outbreak  of  the  long  controversy  on  the 
so-called  Malabar  rites  delayed  but  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  new  mission.  Successors  worthy  of  such  a  leader  carried  on 
the  work  he  had  so  well  begun.  The  Blessed  John  de  Britto 
evangelized  the  Marava  country,  and  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  after  a  long  and  successful  apostolate.  Beschi, 
another  of  the  famous  missionaries  of  Madura,  achieved  a  triumph 
which  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  literature.  An  epic  which 
he  composed  in  the  Tamil  tongue  ranks  to  this  day  amongst  the 
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three  classics  of  the  language,  the  other  two  being  the  work  of 
native  poets. 

Built  up  by  the  efforts  of  De'  Nobili  and  his  successors  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  mission  of  Madura   entered  upon    a 
period  of  decline  in  the  eighteenth.     This  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  zealous  men  who  were  still  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  De' 
Nobili  and  De  Britto  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of 
Madura,  and  among  the  jungles  of  the  Marava.     Events  external 
to  the  mission  were  preparing  the  way  for  its  downfall.     Portu- 
gal, hitherto  the  protector,  had  become  the  persecutor  of  the 
Jesuit  missions.     Gross  misrepresentations  of  the  policy  adopted 
in  the  mission  of  Madura,  formed  no  small  part  of  the  arsenal  of 
calumny  which  Pombal  employed  to  secure  the  suppression  of 
the  Society.     Even  before  that  blow  was  struck  the  Patriarch  of 
Goa  had  made  the  position  of  the  India  missionaries  a  difficult 
<»ne,  while  the  growing  power  of  Holland  in  the  Eastern  seas 
cut  off  supplies  from  Europe,  destroyed   the  establishment  at 
Cochin,  and  the  missions  on  the  coast,  and  led  to  persecutions 
of  the  native  converts.     At  length  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  put  an  end  at  one  blow  to  the  Madura  mission.     No 
new   labourers   arrived  from   Europe.     One    by   one    the    old 
missionaries  died  off.     Over  wide  tracts  of  country  the  native 
Christians  were  left  for  nearly  three  generations  without  priest 
or   sacraments.     In   some   few   places  Portuguese  or  Eurasian 
priests  from  Goa  took  possession  of  the  old  Jesuit  churches,  and 
ministered  to  the  flocks  which  but  for  them  would  have  been 
wholly  without  a  shepherd.     It  was  a  desolate  time,  when  the 
good  work  that  had  been  done  during  a  century  and  a  half  by  the 
missionaries  of  Madura  fell  year  by  year  into  decay  and  ruin. 
But  the  good  that  had  been  done  was  not  wholly  lost.     In  many 
cases  the  native  Christians  though  left  wholly  to  themselves, 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  the  teaching  they  had  received 
from   the   Jesuits.     "Many   native    Christians,^^    says   a   non- 
Catholic  authority,  "  lived  and  died  without  ever  seeing  a  priest ; 
they  baptized  their  own  children,  taught  them  the  prayers,  and 
kept  up  daily  worship  in  the  churches.^^*     For  fifty  years  this 
time  of  trial  lasted,  and  then  the  mission  of  Madura  entered  upon 
a  period  of  restoration  and  revival. 

It  was  in  1836  that  Gregory  XVI.  established  the  apostolic 
prefecture  of  Madura,  and  confided  the  care  of  the  new  mission 
to  the  French  Jesuits.  In  1846  he  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an 
apostolic  vicariate,  and  appointed  Father  Alexis  Canoz  its  first 
bishop.  He  had  gone  out  to  India  as  a  missionary  in  1839,  and 
after  five  years  of  fruitful  labour  in  the  Marava  country  he  had 

*  "  The  Indian  Empire,"  by  Sir  W.  Hunter,  p.  374. 
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saccaeded  Father  J.  Bertrand  as  superior  of  the  mission.  As 
superior  he  founded  the  college  of  Negapatam,  which,  until  the 
transfer  of  the  establishment  a  few  years  ago  to  Trichinopoly, 
was  the  ^reat  centre  of  Catholic  higher  education  in  Southern 
India.  Prom  ISiG  to  1858  Mgr.  Canoz  governed  as  bishop  the 
rising  mission  of  Madura;  in  1858  he  was  .transferred  for 
awhile  to  Bombay  to  administer  the  aflEairs  of  that  vicariate,  but 
in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Madura,  where  he  ended  a 
laborious  life  by  a  saintly  death  on  the  eve  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  day,  last  December.  He  had  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in 
India,  and  during  his  missionary  life  he  had  personally  received 
into  the  Church  some  20,000  converts.  He  had  lived  to  see  a 
stately  edifice  reared  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  mission.  In  the 
first  years  of  its  re-establishment  the  death  rate  among  the 
missionaries  was  fearfully  high,  but  the  experience  of  later  years 
has  shown  that  with  proper  precautions  the  work  can  be  carried 
on  without  so  terrible  a  loss  of  valuable  lives.  But  even  still,  the 
climate,  and  the  privations  and  labours  of  a  missionary  life,  add 
each  year  new  names  to  those  who  have  already  died  8ur  le 
champ  d'honneur,  and  thin  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  labour- 
ing in  this  distant  vineyard. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  field  committed  to  their  care  the 
number  of  the  missionaries  is  a  small  one.  There  are  now  about 
eighty  priests  engaged  in  the  work,  of  whom  about  twenty  are 
attached  to  the  college  of  Trichinopoly,  leaving,  at  the  utmost, 
sixty  for  the  evangelization  of  the  wide  tract  of  country  included 
in  the  mission.  This  territory  is  divided  on  the  north-east  from 
the  adjacent  archdiocese  of  Pondicherry  by  the  rivers  Cavery  and 
Vennu ;  westward  it  is  separated  from  the  Carmelite  missions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Travancore  by  the  line  of  the  Ghauts  ;  southward 
and  eastward  its  boundary  is  the  sea.  The  population  is 
nearly  six  millions.  The  approximate  religious  statistics  are  as 
follows : — 

Pagans 5,631,000 

ni.  •  i.-        f  Catholics  .       199,000 )  oqi  aaa 

^^"^*^^M  Protestants       .         82;000 1     '         ^81,000 

Total        .         ,       5,912,000 

Of  the  Catholics,  29,000  are  under  the  Goamese  jurisdiction,  the 
remaining  170,000  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mgr.  Canoz,  and 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  For  purposes  of 
administration  the  mission  is  organized  in  three  divisions,  and 
each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  pangovs,  or  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  its  central  mission  station,  the  residence  of  the  mis- 
sionary^ and  a  number  of  secondary  or  outlying  stations  which  he 
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visits  at  intervals.     The  actual  divisions  of  the  mission  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 

Districts 
Division.  comprised  in  the  Principal  Secondary 

Division.  Stations.  Stations. 

IS         ...  141 


'         ■       I  Trichinopolj  j 

( Madnra 

(  The  Marava 

o     ^-1  (  Palmaeottah  J      i  -  i^'a 

^^^    •         •      i  The  Fishery  Coast  I     ^^         -  ^'^ 


Centre  .         .      ^  i:;",""*^,"  ^    I       .        15         ...         287 


The  mission  contains  242  churches  and  498  chapels^  148  schools 
for  boys  and  52  for  ffirls,  a  great  college  at  Trichinopoly  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Madras,  five  orphanages^  and 
two  hospitals  open  to  pagans  as  well  as  Christians.  The  girls' 
schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  native  nuns  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Seven  Dolours.  The  staff  of  the  mission  consists  of  about  80 
Jesuit  priests,  some  of  them  natives,  137  catechists,  and  £88 
schoolmasters.  Twenty  of  the  priests  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  college  at  Trichinopoly,  leaving  only  about  60  for  the 
numerous  mission  stations.  These  60  priests  have  not  only  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  nearly  200,000  Catholics,  but 
they  have  also  to  labour  for  the  propagation  of  the  &ith  among* 
the  5,000,000  of  pagans  among  whom  these  Catholics  are 
scattered.  The  population  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
London,  the  number  of  Catholics  probably  is  also  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  Catholics  of  the  metropolitan  district.  There  are 
about  350  priests  in  London  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  they  hardly  suffice  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  What 
would  it  be  if  there  were  only  sixty,  and  if  their  flocks  were 
scattered  over  a  vast  tract  of  countiy  where  communication  is 
slow  and  difficult,  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one  great 
city?  This  is  precisely  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Madura 
mission,  and  indeed  in  all  the  great  missions  of  India,  of  which 
Madura  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  missionary  can  therefore 
only  do  his  work  by  being  constantly  on  the  move.  His  pangou, 
or  district,  is  not  a  small  parish,  but  a  tract  of  country  containing 
sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  villages,  with  a  scattered  flock  of 
from  three  to  eight  thousand  Christians.  It  is  to  this  scattered 
flock  that  he  has  to  devote  his  chief  attention,  rather  than  to  the 
mass  of  pagans  among  whom  they  dwell.  Indeed^  his  mission 
to  the  heathen  is  best  accomplished  by  strengthening  the  native 
Christians  in  the  faith,  seeing  that  their  practice  comes  up  to 
their  profession,  and  takin^:  care  that  their  children  are  educated 
to  be  good  Catholics.  If  this  can  be  done  each  Christian  &mOy 
becomes  a  centre  of  light  to  the  paganism  around,  and  the 
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Hindos  come  themselves  to  ask  questions  of  the  missionary,  and 
to  put  themselves  under  his  instruction.  This  is  the  policy  whicli 
the  missionaries  of  Madura  are  forced  by  their  very  position  to 
adopt.  It  does  not  reproduce  the  popular  idea  of  missionary 
work.  Probably  most  people  imagine  the  missionary  sallying 
out  into  the  crowd  in  the  market-place,  or  before  the  temple, 
holding  up  the  crucifix,  and  preaching  to  all  who  will  stay  to 
hear  him.  Such  action  would  have  very  scanty  results  in  India, 
and  the  missionary  has  to  adopt  more  commonplace  and  prosaic 
methods.  He  has  to  think  first  of  preserving  what  has  been  won, 
and  experience  shows  that  where  the  native  Christians  are  well 
looked  after,  their  numbers  steadily  increase. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  travel  about  his  large  district  the  mis- 
sionary has  at  his  disposal  a  covered  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
and  fitted  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  a  kind  of  little  house  on 
wheels. 

My  cart  [writes  a  missionary]  serves  as  my  room  while  I  am  on  the 
move  during  my  expeditions.  I  pass  whole  days  and  nights  in  it. 
There  I  sleep,  say  my  prayers,  or  read  in  the  midst  of  all  manner  of 
shaking  and  jolting.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the 
little  place  of  which  I  have  not  tested  the  solidity  with  my  head  or  my 
shoulders.  If  you  were  to  see  me  starting  on  one  of  my  journeys  you 
would  have  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  baggage  one  has  to  get  into 
this  machine.  On  the  seats  I  put  my  bedding,  composed  of  a  mat  and 
a  rug.  There  is  a  box  which  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  l^Iass 
and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  extreme  unction.  A  little  case, 
which  in  France  I  should  call  my  desk,  holds  my  writing  materials 
and  a  small  sum  of  money.  Then  there  is  my  umbrella,  my  lantern 
of  bright  tin,  and  some  other  odds  and  ends.  You  must  remember 
that  in  some  of  the  best  of  the  village  shops  one  cannot  find  even  a  box 
of  matches ;  this  will  help  you  to  understand  how  careful  one  must  be 
in  one's  preparations  before  starting. 

As  for  provisions  one  can  find  almost  anywhere  fowls,  eggs,  rice, 
and  curry-powder.     Beyond  this  you  cannot  get  much  in  the  country. 

In  some  places  the  Christians  are  able  to  put  a  miserable  room  at 
one's  disposal,  but  in  others  there  is  not  a  corner  to  be  had.  Often 
the  cart  is  the  best  lodging.  This  is  why  one  takes  on  the  journey 
some  plates  and  cooking  utensils.  These  are  stowed  away  under  the 
seats,  with  some  provisions.  For  instance,  I  take  some  bread  cut  into 
slices  and  toasted  ;  treated  in  this  way  it  keeps  good  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  usually  also  a  little  cofiee,  some  potatoes,  and  three  bottles  of 
wine.  If  anyone  is  scandalized  at  such  luxuries  he  ought  to  just  pass 
one  month  with  a  missionary — sharing  his  board  and  lodging — and  I 
am  sure  he  would  come  back  in  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

A  native  catechist  accompanies  the  missionary  on  his  journey. 
He  sets  out  from  the  central  or  chief  station  of  his  district, 
where  he  has  a  hoose  and  a  small  church,  and  visiting  one  by  one 
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a  circuit  of  villages,  says  Mass  in  the  village  chapel^  if  there  i^  one, 
administers  the  sacraments,  baptizes  children  and  neophytes,  and 
then  proceeds  upon  his  journey.  In  many  of  the  villages  the 
Christians  are  numerous  ;  in  some  of  them  they  form  the  majority* 
The  periodical  visit  of  the  missionary  to  these  villages  is  a  great 
event  for  the  poor  country  folk.  He  has  been  on  the  road  all  day 
and  arrives  in  the  evening.  The  Christians,  young  and  old,  crowd 
out  to  meet  him,  and  his  car  is  brought  into  the  village  in  the 
midst  of  blazing  torches  and  beating  drums.  At  the  church  all 
the  village  is  assembled,  and  as  the  priest  passes  through  the 
crowd,  the  men  bow  down  with  their  foreheads  in  the  dust,  and 
those  who  are  nearest  to  him  stretch  out  their  hands  to  touch  the 
hem  of  his  white  robe,  and  then  kiss  their  hands  as  a  sign  of 
respect.  Prayers  are  said,  and  a  few  words  are  spoken,  and  theft 
the  priest  retires  for  a  few  hours  of  rest.  But  much  has  to  be  done 
before  sunrise,  for  the  missionary  must  perhaps  be  on  the  road 
again  early  next  day.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  chil- 
dren  are  ringing  bells  in  the  village  street,  and  calling  out  "To 
Mass  !  to  Mass !  '^  The  people  are  soon  gathering  at  the  churchy 
where  the  priest  hears  confessions,  and  says  Mass.  About  dawn 
he  is  visiting  the  sick,  if  there  are  any,  and  not  long  after  sun- 
rise he  is  on  his  car  on  the  road  again,  bound  for  the  next  village^ 
where  he  spends  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  he  is  at 
a  third  village,  where  the  work  of  the  night  before  is  repeated. 
After  each  of  these  laborious  circuits,  he  has  a  few  days  of  partial 
rest  at  the  central  station  of  the  district.  Once  a  year  he  meets 
a  number  of  his  brethren,  who  assemble  at  one  of  the  chief 
stations  to  meet  their  superior,  and  spend  three  days  together. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  he  is,  as  a  rule,  working  alone,  so  far  as 
the  help  and  society  of  other  missionaries  is  concerned,  but  not 
entirely  single-handed,  for  he  has  his  catechists. 

Without  the  native  catechists  the  Indian  missionary  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  By  means  of  his  catechists 
he  is  able,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  himself,  and  keep  the  work  of 
evangelization  on  foot  in  places  where  he  himself  could  only 
appear  from  time  to  time.  At  the  outset  especially,  the  catechist> 
who  travels  with  him,  helps  him  to  understand  and  communicate 
with  the  people ;  obtains  him  information  to  which  otherwise  he 
would  have  no  access ;  acts  as  his  right  hand  man  in  a  hundred 
ways.  Later  on,  the  missionary  becomes  in  some  ways  indepen- 
dent of  such  help.  But  there  are  other  matters  in  which  he  always 
needs  it,  and  in  any  case  he  must  have  the  help  of  the  cate- 
chists and  schoolmasters  who  reside  in  the  scattered  villages. 
These,  while  the  priest  is  absent,  gather  the  people  together  for 
prayers,  instruct  the  new  converts  and  the  children,  answer  the 
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inquiries  of  pagans  who  are  being  drawn  to  the  faith — in  a  word, 
keep  the  little  flock  together  in  the  intervals  between  the  visits 
of  the  missionary.  The  cateehist  must  be  an  intelligent  man  of 
good  character.  New  converts  are  not  of  course  appointed  to 
the  oflSce,  and  the  catechists,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  families  that  have 
been  Christian  for  generations.  Where  they  have  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  mission,  they  of  course  look  to  it 
for  support.  But  in  the  villages  the  resident  cateehist  often  helps 
to  support  himself,  and  receives  a  very  small  annual  sum  as  wages. 
In  no  case  is  the  catechist's  position  a  very  lucrative  one.  The 
pay  of  a  good  man  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  rupees  a  month.*  The  resources  of  the  Madura 
mission  unfortunately  do  not  permit  of  the  employment  of  as 
many  catechists  as  its  great  extent  and  excellent  prospects  would 
really  require. 

I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  village  churches.  The 
word  to  English  ears  brings  up  the  picture  of  the  venerable  country 
church,  with  its  tower  or  spire  rising  above  the  surrounding  cot- 
tages, or  the  mass  of  churchyard  trees.  But  if  one  of  the  old 
country  churches  of  England  were  transported  to  an  Indian 
mission,  it  would  be  looked  upon  much  in  the  same  light  as  we 
regard  the  old  cathedrals.  There  are  some  fine  churches  at 
Trichinopoly,  and  altogether  the  mission  possesses  about  140 
chapels,  well  built  of  brick.  These  are  generally  to  be  found  at 
the  central  mission  station  of  a  pangou,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  built  by  the  native  Catholics  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionary,  who  in  some  cases  has  had  to  organize  and  carry  on 
the  whole  work,  from  the  drawing  of  the  plan  and  the  actual 
making  of  the  bricks  up  to  the  roofing  in  and  decoration  of  the 
building.  But  most  of  the  village  churches  and  chapels  are  very 
modest  structures.  Walls  of  sun-dried  clay,  a  roof  of  palm  leaves, 
supported  on  rough  wooden  posts,  and  an  altar  made  of  a  bank 
of  hardened  earth :  this  is  a  complete  description  of  a  village 
chapel  in  the  Madura  mission.  It  is  a  poverty  like  that  of 
Bethlehem.  Of  such  chapels  Pere  Boutelant,  now  the  procurator 
of  the  mission,  writes  : — 

The  structure  is  hardly  finished  when  the  sun  dries  up  the  walls  and 
makes  cracks  in  them  which  become  the  refuge  of  all  the  scorpions 
and  snakes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hats  make  themselves  at  home  in 
it,  and  bats  hang  on  the  walls.  It  is  partly  cleaned  out  when  the  arrival 

*  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  this  is  from  ISs.  6d,  to  IBs.  sl  month. 
Any  one  who  can  afford  to  contribute  this  small  sum  monthly  to  a  South 
Indian  mission  can  put  a  cateehist  at  work  for  it,  and  so  extend  the  faith  in 
a  new  district. 
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of  the  missionary  is  expected.  When  some  red  and  white  stuffs  are  to 
be  had,  the  people  festoon  the  rustic  temple  with  these  hangings,  and 
above  the  altar  a  piece  of  cloth  is  carefully  stretched  to  prevent  any- 
thing falling  on  to  it  from  the  roof  during  the  holy  sacrifice.  One 
day  in  the  middle  of  Mass  the  people  noticed  an  unusual  movement  in 
this  improvised  canopy.  Something  tolerably  heavy  had  fallen  upon 
it,  and  was  evidently  making  an  effort  to  get  out,  but  its  weight  had 
so  bent  down  the  cloth  that  the  snake  (for  this  was  what  it  was)  could 
not  climb  out  of  the  fold.  The  cries  of  the  women  warned  the  mis- 
mionary  of  this  new  kind  of  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  finish  that  Mass  without  some 
distractions. 

A  missionary  of  Madura  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  that  a 
flood  in  his  district  had  destroyed  several  churches  and  basilicas 
which  he  had  built,  and  explained  that  the  difference  between 
a  church  and  a  basilica  was  that  in  the  former  the  palm-leaf  roof 
was  supported  on  four  wooden  posts,  while  in  the  latter  there  were 
six.  The  mud  walls  filled  up  the  space  between  the  posts,  and 
one  advantage  of  this  simple  style  of  architecture  was  that  in 
case  of  a  flood,  if  the  mud  walls  only  yielded  soon  enough,  the 
posts  and  roof  generally  remained,  and  the  walls  could  easily  be 
/restored  when  the  rain  was  over. 

It  is  a  tradition  with  Protestant  writers  to  attribute  the  success 
of  Catholic  missions  to  the  effect  of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  in 
attracting  the  heathen.  With  such  sanctuaries  and  such  poverty 
stately  ceremonies  are  out  of  the  question.  Here  is  a  letter  in 
-which  a  missionary  describes  the  dedication  of  his  church : — 

On  Sunday  I  am  going  to  bless  my  chapel.  To  make  the  ceremony 
-more  impressive  I  should  have  liked  to  invite  some  other  Father.  But 
where  could  I  lodge  him  ?  I  find  it  difiicult  enough  to  get  quarters 
for  myself,  without  thinking  about  guests.  But  in  any  case  neither  P^re 
Xjruchen  nor  P^re  Selvam  could  come,  so  I  must  reserve  all  the  honours 
of  the  occasion  for  myself.  One  church  has  lent  me  an  old  cope,  from 
another  I  have  borrowed  two  wooden  candlesticks.  P^re  Selvam  has 
given  me  twelve  wax  candles,  and  the  Christians  of  Oudanandi  will  not 
only  come  over  and  sing  the  music  of  the  Mass,  but  will  bring  me  a 
thurible  and  a  holy  water  sprinkler.  So  the  chapel  will  be  blessed, 
and  I  will  sing  my  first  Mass  in  it. 

So  far  from  stately  churches  and  beautiful  ceremonies  forming 
an  attraction  for  converts  in  the  Madura  mission,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  wretched  poverty  of  the  village  churches,  and 
their  mean  surroundings,  often  impress  most  unfavourably  the 
native  mind.  They  are  told  that  the  Catholics  believe  that  these 
little  mud- built  huts  are,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
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the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  they  ask  why,  if  it  is  so,  the  God 
of  the  Christians  has  not  great  pagodas  raised  to  his  honour,  or  at 
least  something  better  than  the  mud  wall  and  the  palm-leaf  roof? 
To  the  Christian  the  story  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  explains 
the  mystery ;  but  one  cannot  help  at  times  wishing  that  some  of 
the  wealth  which  is  lavished  on  our  European  churches,  in  mere 
ornament  or  even  temporary  decoration,  could  be  used  to  make 
these  miserable  chapels  of  the  Indian  missions  a  little  more  fit 
for  the  high  purposes  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

If  the  mission  were  completely  organized  the  village  school 
would  naturally  take  its  place  beside  the  village  church  ;  but  this 
ideal  state  of  things  only  exists  in  some  of  the  more  important 
centres  where  the  Catholics  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  want  of  more  schools  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  mission,  a  need  all  the  more  felt  because  the 
Protestant  missions,  with  their  numerous  personnel  and  abund- 
ant resources,  are  able  to  maintain  a  large  number  of  schools, 
and  the  Catholic  children  are  often  attracted  to  these  schools, 
because  they  have  no  other  means  of  getting,  free  of  cost,  or  at 
a  low  rate,  an  education  which  will  fit  them  for  various  minor 
government  posts.  Wherever  the  Catholics  have  been  able  to 
establish  a  school  it  has  not  only  prospered,  but  has  also  led  to  a 
number  of  conversions  from  Protestantism  or  paganism,  and  the 
high-caste  natives  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  Catholio 
mission  schools  on  account  of  the  respect  for  caste  observances 
shown  in  the  arrangements  of  their  institutions.  So  far  as 
higher  education  is  concerned  the  Catholic  mission  is  master  of 
the  field.  Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
mission  a  college  was  opened  at  Negapatam.  This  college 
was  a  few  years  ago  transferred  to  Trichinopoly.  It  occupies  a 
splendid  range  of  buildings ;  one  of  its  great  halls,  now  a  chapel> 
was  originally  a  pagan  temple.  It  has  more  than  a  thousand 
pupils,  many  of  them  Brahmans.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  Madras 
University,  and  its  pupils  have  taken  the  highest  places  in  the 
University  examination  lists.  The  college  has  given  a  consider- 
able number  of  its  graduates  as  novices  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  some  of  them  are  already  priests,  and  labouring  for  the  con- 
version of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Its  influence  on  native 
society  in  South  India  is  considerable,  as  there  are  now  large 
numbers  of  native  gentlemen  in  good  positions  who  owe  their 
education  to  the  College  of  St.  Joseph,  and  have  learned,  at 
least,  to  respect  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  missionaries. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  educational  progress  of  the 
mission  from  1881  to  1886.  I  have  no  detailed  statistics  on  this 
head  for  the  last  two  years  : — 
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Fapils  in  the 

Boys  in  the 

Girls  in  the 

Year 

College  at 

Mission 

Mission 

Trichinopoly. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

1881 

400 

6124 

530 

1882 

400 

6124 

531 

1883 

800 

6448 

812 

1884 

981 

5771 

817 

1885 

992 

5551 

893 

1886 

■I  •    ill    • 

975 

6919 
•  1 

...       1448 

1 

As  this  table  indicates,  schools  for  girls  are  even  less  numerous 
than  the  boys^  schools  of  the  mission,  but  a  beginning  has  been 
made^  and  the  statistics  show  steady  progress.  The  girls' 
schools  and  the  orphanages  are  under  the  care  of  native  nuns. 
One  of  the  orphanages — that  of  Adeikalaburam — is  the  centre 
of  a  great  work  which  each  year  sends  thousands  of  souls  to 
heaven.  In  India,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Europe,  the 
mortality  of  infants  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  age.  In 
connection  with  this  orphanage  a  society  of  native  Christian 
virgins  has  been  established  with  the  object  of  baptising  pagan 
children  at  the  point  of  death.  These  devoted  women  nuree  the 
little  sufferers,  and  baptize  them  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that 
their  case  is  hopeless.  In  this  way  in  a  few  years  more  than 
40,000  baptisms  have  been  administered.  Often  the  poor 
mother,  and  even  the  whole  family  are  won  over  to  the  faith  by 
the  kindness  and  zeal  of  the  Christian  woman  who,  unknown  to 
them,  has  secured  the  eternal  happiness  of  their  child. 

Throughout  the  mission  there  is  everywhere  evidence  of  great 
results  obtained  with  scanty  means,  and  in  the  face  of  enormous 
diflSculties.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  finger  of  God  is 
here.  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  set  down  the  record 
of  progress  in  a  mission  in  definite  figures.  The  statistics  of  the 
mission  of  Madura  show  a  steady  increase,  both  in  the  number  of 
Christians  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  the  number 
of  adult  baptisms.  In  1875  the  Catholics  of  the  mission 
numbered  145,000;  in  1882  they  had  increased  to  182,000. 
Pere  Boutelant  gives  their  numbers  for  1887  as  199,000.  We 
have  thus  : — 

Increase  1875  to  1882  (seven  years)         ...         37,000 
„         1882  to  1887     (five  years)  ...         27,000 

That  is  about  64,000  in  twelve  years,  or  more  than  5000  a  year. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  increase  is  of  course  due  to  the 
ordinary  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  Christian  population. 
But  it  appears  that  baptisms  of  adults  are  considerably  over  a 
thousand  in  each  year.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  baptisms 
and  conversions  during  the  six  years,  1881-1886  : — 
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Baptisms 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Of  children  of  Christian  parents  . 
Of  converts  from  heathenism  and ) 

Protestantism         .        .        .j 
Of  heathen  children  in  danger  of ) 

death      .        .                 .         .J 

5789 
779 

1966 

5401 

785 

2494 

6157 
1295 

2152 

5944 
1274 

5580 

6066 
1430 

6992 

5414 
1460 

7150 

8534 

8680 

9604 

12,804 

14,488 

14,024 

The  total  number  of  conversions  from  heathenism  and  Protes- 
tantism during  this  period  amounts  to  7021,  an  average  of  more 
than  a  thousand  a  year.  Some  thirty  years  ago  (in  1857)  three 
hundred  conversions  were  considered  a  splendid  result .  for  one 
year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  conversions  of  1886  were 
nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  1881.  There  is  indeed 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tide  of  conversions  is  beginning 
to  flow  more  rapidly,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  movement  towards  Catholicity  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Madura  mission.  If  the  missionaries 
had  more  ample  resources  at  their  command,  they  would  be 
better  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  crisis,  but 
what  they  are  actually  effecting  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  details  of  a  single  pangou  or  mission  district. 

In  1863  the  pangou  or  district  of  Satanculam  contained  about 
7600  Catholics.  In  1882  it  was  subdivided,  and  the  new 
jpangovj  of  Sokendirupu  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  it.  This 
district  now  contains  7650  Catholics.  Again,  in  1887,  the 
original  pangou  of  Satanculam  was  subdivided,  and  the  new 
district  of  Pudur  was  formed.  It  contains  2691  Catholics. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Catholics  of  Pudur  consisted  of  a  single 
family.  The  pangou  of  Satanculam  contains  3579  Catholics. 
Thus,  where  there  was  in  1863  a  single  pangou  or  parish  with 
7600  Christians,  there  are  now  three  pangous  with  13,940 
Christians.  These  numbers  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  cate- 
chumens, who  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  very  numerous 
body. 

Taking  now  the  statistics  of  the  new  district  of  Satanculam, 
we  find  that  its  3584?  Catholics  are  dispersed  in  eighty  villages. 
They  have  eleven  churches,  and  seven  little  chapels,  so  that 
there  is  not  quite  one  place  of  worship  to  every  four  villages.  A 
single  missionary  is  in  charge  of  the  district ;  he  is  assisted  by 
twelve  catechists,  or  schoolmasters,  and  three  native  nuns. 

The  following  statistics  supplied  by  the  missionary  in  charge 
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of  Satanculam  show — (1)  that  many  of  the  Christians  are  recent 
converts ;  (2)  that  a  considerable  number  of  native  catechumens 
are  under  instruction ;  (8)  that  a  still  larger  number  are  asking 
for  instruction,  which  cannot  be  given  to  them  because  the  one 
missionary  and  his  small  staff  of  catechists  are  only  able  to  deal 
with  a  limited  number  of  converts  at  a  time. 


PANGOU  OF  SATANCULAM. 
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3579  Christians. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  Christians  actually  received  into 
the  Church,  1200  pagans  and  Protestants  under  instruction^  and 
some  4000  more  asking  for  instruction — this  is  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  a  single  district  taken  at  haphazard.  Here,st 
leasts  the  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest.  But  the  labooieis 
are  a  mere  handful^  and  the  material  position  of  the  district 
reveals  the  poverty  of  the  mission.  Few  of  the  villages  named 
have  churches,  and  even  that  of  Satanculam,  the  centre  of  the 
pangou  is  little  better  than  a  big  barn,  while  the  schools  aie 
even  in  a  worse  position  than  the  churches.     Here,  if  anywhere, 
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the  alms  of  the  faithful  would  multiply  a  hundredfold  the  already 
abundant  fruits  of  missionary  labour. 

Besides  poverty  the  missionaries  of  Madura  have  to  contend 
with  the  hundred  difficulties  created  by  the  opposition  of  wealthy 
Protestant  missionary  societies.  In  a  former  article  on  Protes- 
tant mission  work  in  Tinnevelli,  I  have  shown  what  discreditable 
forms  this  opposition  sometimes  assumes.  The  subject  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it  here.  Other 
difficulties  are  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  native  landholders 
or  zemindars.  These  men  arc  mostly  pagans.  The  peasant 
depends  upon  them  for  land^  employment^  life  itself.  Often^ 
conversion  to  Catholicity  means  simply  ruin  to  those  poor 
people.  Yet,  with  a  heroism  which  is  not  easy  to  overestimate, 
they  face  such  ruin  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  In  some  cases  the 
missionaries  have  attempted  with  success  to  make  their  converts 
independent  of  a  hostile  local  zemindar,  by  assisting  them  to 
become  the  proprietors  of  their  land.  In  this  way,  for  instance,, 
the  Christian  settlement  of  Irudeyacoril — i.e.,  the  Village  of  the 
Sacred  Heart — has  been  formed,  with  its  five  streets,  each  named 
after  one  of  the  saints,  and  its  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the 
midst  of  all.  The  people  of  this  Christian  village  are  becoming' 
by  annual  payments  the  proprietors  of  their  own  land.  Whett 
the  purchase  is  completed,  the  money  originally  advanced  to 
them  and  repaid  out  of  the  results  of  their  industry  will  be  used 
to  found  another  Christian  settlement.  The  foundation  of 
Irudeyacoril  will  thus  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the  mission* 
history  of  Southern  India. 

I  have  spoken  throughout  of  the  Christians  as  villagers.  There 
are,  of  course,  Catholic  congregations,  and  flourishing  ones,  in  the 
chief  towns,  notably  at  Trichinopoly,  and  Negapatam.  Madura 
itself,  though  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  has  its  Catholic  church. 
But  India  is  a  land  of  villages,  and  the  village  congregations 
must  always  form  the  main  strength  of  the  Church.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Catholics  of  Madura  belong  to  the 
village  caste,  an  agricultural  caste  of  good  standing,  and  the 
Catholics  are  far  more  successful  among  the  better  caste  men 
than  the  Protestants.  The  Brahman  Catholics  are  a  mere  hand- 
ful, but  it  is  hoped  that,  chiefly  through  the  work  done  at 
Trichinopoly,  an  impression  will  yet  be  made  on  the  men  of  this 
the  highest  caste.  On  this  question  of  caste,  I  may  quote  some 
observations  from  a  little  work  of  my  own,  published  by  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  and  now  nearly  out  of  print* : — 

As  to  the  assertion  that  only  men  of  low  caste  or  no  caste  are 
drawn  to  the  Church,  Dr.  Hunter  tells  us  that  in  Madura  and  the 


♦  "  Notes  on  Catholic  Missions."  C.  T.  S.,  1887,  p.  50. 
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South  '^  the  converts  are  mostly  agriculturists,  but  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  low  castes,"  and  adds  that  in  South  Kanara  (in  the 
Mangalore  mission)  "  there  are  over  3000  Catholic  Brahmans."  Of 
course,  high  caste  converts  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
converts ;  this  is  what  is  to  be  expected,  considering  that  the  high 
castes  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population.  Thus  the 
census  of  1871  revealed  the  fact,  that  of  149  millions  of  Hindus  in  the 
British  territories  and  Mysore,  only  10,131,541  claimed  to  be 
Brahmans,  and  5,641,138  returned  themselves  at  Kshatriyas  and 
Rajpoots.  Of  course,  this  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  list  of  the 
higher  castes,  but  the  fact  that  the  Brahmans  are  ten  in  149  is  signifi- 
cant. It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  some  24,000,000  of  Hindus  are 
returned  as  outcastes,  men  not  claiming  caste,  aboriginal  tribes,  &c. 
It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  the  men  of  lower  castes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Christian  as  well  as  in  the  general  population. 

In  couciuding  our  survey  of  this  South  Indian  mission — it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  it  is  some  three  centuries 
since  De^  Nobili  began  his  labours  for  the  conversion  of  Madura, 
the  actual  mission  is  not  more  than  half  a  century  old,  and 
has  been  built  up,  not  upon  the  structure  raised  by  De'  Nobili 
and  his  successors,  but  upon  the  utter  wreck  and  the  merest 
fragments  of  that  structure.  The  grand  results  which  the 
mission  can  now  show  have  also  been  obtained  in  the  face  of 
diflSculties  which  never  presented  themselves  to  the  older  mis- 
sionaries. The  rival  Gospel  of  the  sects  is  a  worse  obstacle  to 
missionary  work  than  all  that  a  pagan  persecutor  could  do  ;  and, 
again,  while  the  older  mission  was  sustained  by  the  ample  largesses 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  their  viceroys  at  Goa,  the  new 
mission  has  had  to  depend  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  Yet,  with 
every  disadvantage,  the  mission  has  gathered  into  the  fold  nearly 
200,000  natives,  and  the  stream  of  conversions  is  flowing  steadily 
and  with  increasing  volume.  In  missionary  work  it  is  emphati- 
cally the  beginnings  that  are  slow.  When  once  considerable 
bodies  of  Christians  have  been  gathered  together,  their  influence 
becomes  a  force  that  tells  upon  the  heathen  around  them. 
Moreover,  converts  being  less  isolated  are  more  likely  to  per- 
severe. The  growth  of  a  mission  is,  indeed,  like  the  growth  of  a 
fire  :  at  first  it  burns  slowly  and  is  easily  put  out,  but  once  it 
has  reached  a  certain  point  it  spreads  svvillly  and  irresistibly. 
We  may  therefore  look  for  still  greater  results  in  the  immediate 
future  than  have  been  obtained  in  the  past.  The  very  presence 
of  native  Catholic  priests  in  the  mission  in  increasing  numbers  is 
an  augury  of  coming  success. 

St.  Teresa  once  said  that  Teresa  by  herself  could  do  nothing, 
Teresa  with  the  grace  of  God  could  do  a  good  many  things,  but 
Teresa  with  the  grace  of  God  and  a  few  ducats  could  do  every- 
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thing.     Money  is  the  great  niotive-power  in  every  enterprise  on 
earth,  even  though  the  end  to  be  won  is  not  of  this  world.     To 
build  and  maintain   churches^  chapels  and  schools,  orphanages 
and  hospitals ;  to  support  the  missionaries,  the  catechists,  and 
the   nuns,  money  is  needed.     The   ^reat   difference,   however, 
between  India  and  Europe,  is  that  the  poverty  of  India  (for  India 
is  a  poor  country)  results  in  low  prices  and  low  wages,  so  that 
any  alms  sent  from  Europe  produces  results  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  value  here.     The  very  depreciation  in  value  of  the 
Indian  silver  coinage  tells  in  favour  of  any  one  who  wishes  to 
help  an  Indian  mission,  for  the  sovereign  is  exchanged  for  far 
more  than  the  ten  rupees  it  used  to  bring  a  few  years  ago — 
fifteen  is  about  the  present  value.     Ten  pounds  will  more  than 
suflSce  to  maintain  a  catechist  or  a  native  nun  for  a  year ;  twenty 
pounds  will  build  a  village  chapel,  and  a  much  better  one  than 
many  of  the  villages  now  possess.     It  is  true  there  are  claimants 
enough  for  our  alms  at  home,  but  surely  the  Catholics  of  these 
kingdoms  are  called  upon  to  do  something  for  Catholicity  in  the 
great  empire  from  which  England  and  the  people  of  England  draw 
so  much  of  their  wealth.     This  duty  becomes  all  the  more  press- 
ing when  we  consider  how  freely  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects 
are  spending  their  money  on  behalf  of  their  Indian  missions. 
Surely  some  effort  should  be  made  by  Catholics  to    help  the 
missionaries  of  India  to  hold  their  own  against  the  rival  missions 
of  the  sects  which  are  sustained  chiefly  from  England.     To  any 
one  who  can  rise  above  the  narrowed  human  considerations,  and 
can  look  upon  this  question  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  it  must  be 
clear  that  a  generous  effort  in  favour  of  the  Indian  missions 
would  help  rather  than  in  any  way  embarrass  our  work  at  home. 
Indeed,  to  the  objection  that  we  at  home  cannot  afford  to  make 
euch  an  effort,  that  our  own  local  needs  are  so  pressing  as  to  leave 
us  nothing  to  spare  for  distant  missions,  I  can  make  no  better 
reply  than  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.     Preaching  some  years  ago  a  sermon  in  aid  of  St. 
Joseph^s  Missionary  College,  Mill  Hill,  His  Eminence  said  : — 

I  can  conceive  that  some  one  may  say :  *'  We  need  everything  at 
home.  We  have  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  without  education. 
Half  the  population  of  London  never  go  to  church,  perhaps  have  never 
been  baptised  ;  or  if  they  were,  they  live  as  if  they  never  had  been. 
Here  is  our  heathen  world.  Here  is  our  missionary  work.  Why  then 
send  missionaries  into  other  lands  ?  "  The  answer  is  : — If  you  wish  to 
put  out  a  fire,  you  have  only  to  stifle  it.  Stifle  the  zeal  of  the  Church, 
and  you  extinguish  it.  Keep  down  the  flame  of  the  love  of  God  and 
of  your  neighbour,  and  it  will  soon  die  out.  This  answer  would  be 
sufficient,  but  we  have  an  ampler  reply.  Our  Divine  Lord  has  pro- 
mised :  "  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you ;  *'  and,  therefore,  ii  I  did 
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not  know  how  to  find  the  means  even  to  build  a  school,  I  would  not 
refuse  alms  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Be  assured  that  the 
same  Lord,  who  is  Almighty,  is  also  generous.  He  is  able  and  willing 
to  give  us  all  we  want.  It  is  an  axiom  of  faith  that  the  Church  was 
never  yet  made  poor  by  giving  its  last  farthing  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.* 

The  objection  and  the  reply  could  not  be  better  put,  and  not 
wishing  in  any  way  to  underrate  the  claims  of  other  missions, 
it  may  be  said,  witliout  hesitation,  that  there  is  no  mission  in 
which  the  alms  of  the  faithful  will  have  more  abundant  and 
more  immediate  results  than  in  the  mission  of  Madura. 

A.    HlLLIARD   AtTERIDGE. 


Art.  iy._ vicars  CAPITULAR. 

1.  Dissertatio  Historico-Canonica  de  Capitvio,  sede  vacante 
vet  impedita,  et  de  Vicario  Capitulari,  Henricus 
Joseph  LuDOVicrs  Hermes,  Ercliniensis,  Presbyter  Archi- 
dioecesi  Coloniensis,  Juris  Canonici  Licentiatus.  Lovanii* 
1873. 

fl.  Theorica  et  Praxis  Megiminis  Dicecesani,  praesertim  sede 
vacante,  a  Sac.  Prof.  Josepho  C.  Ferraris,  SS.  D.  N.  Pii 
PapsB  IX.  Prselato  Uomestico  et  jam  Vicario  Capitulari 
Archidioecesi  Januensis.     Parisiis.     1876. 

MEDI-^VAL  England,  notwithstanding  its  many  and  very 
sad  shortcomings^  contributed  as  much  as  any  other 
country  to  the  solid  advancement  of  theology,  for  it  gave  birth  to 
Alexander  of  Hales,  Richard  Middleton,  better  known  as  Ricardus, 
or  Media  villa,  Scotus,  Robert  Hoi  cot,  and  John  Bacon.  Alexan- 
der of  Hales  is  the  irrefragable,  Richard  Middleton  is  the  solid^ 
Scotus  is  the  subtle,  doctor.  These  three  were  Grey  Friars,  poor 
mendicants  of  St.  Francis.  Adam  Goddam^  of  the  same  order, 
is  not  so  well  known.  Robert  Holcot,  was  one  of  the  Black 
Friars  of  St.  Dominic,  and  the  resolute  doctor,  John  Bacon,  was 
of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  a  White  Friar. 

William  of  Ockham  had  also  a  great  name,  but  the  "  vener- 
able inceptor  of  Nominalism  "  fell  away  from  the  truth,  and  the 

♦  "  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects,"  \(»1  ii.,  pp.  372,  373. 
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brand  of  heresy  is  on  his  brow.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  onco 
Chancellor  of  London  and  Canon  of  Lincoln,  was  one  of  the 
very  few  secular  priests  who  were  confessors  of  the  kings  of 
England.  He  was  confessor  of  Edward  IIL,  and  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  To  him  we  owe  a  very  ample  book, 
which  somehow  or  other  has  been  treated  with  considerable 
neglect,  but  it  has  never  been  condemned. 

The  kindred  science  of  law,  not  less  necessary  than  theology 
in  the  administration  of  the  church,  found  less  favour  in  the 
land,  though  it  abounded  in  courts  and  lawyers  from  the  Con- 
quest down  to  the  schism.  We  can  produce  no  canonist  who  in 
his  own  science  can  be  compared  with  any  one  of  the  theolo- 
gians already  mentioned  in  theirs.  There  are  no  learned 
treatises  on  ecclesiastical  law,  nor  any  commentaries  on  the 
Decretals,  and  those  who  would  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  even  the  elements  of  the  science  must  have  recourse  to 
foreign  canonists.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  England  has  con- 
tributed very  largely  towards  the  advancement  of  the  science, 
seeing  that  the  Decretals  abound  in  decisions  made  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  English  litigants  and  English  delinquents. 

Kichard  Middleton,  the  Grey  Friar,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
accomplished  jurist,"'*'  and  Robert  Winchelsey,  who  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  said  to  have  written  on  certain 
questions  of  law ;  but  nothing  is  accessible  now  to  us  beyond  the 
commentaries  of  John,  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  those  of  William 
Lyndwood,  who  became  Bishop  of  Menevia.  John  of  Lincoln 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  constitutions  of  the  two  legates,  the 
Cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon.  William  Lyndwood  was  in  his 
day  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  official  or  vicar-general  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  therefore  conversant  with  all  processes 
of  law,  especially  of  appeals.  He  has  always  been  held  in  great 
honour  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  and  his  commentaries  on  cer- 
tain constitutions  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury  are  not  only  well-known  but  highly  esteemed.  Yet 
it  may  be  said  of  them,  perhaps  with  perfect  justice,  that  they 
are  of  greater  service  now  to  the  antiquarian  then  they  are  to 
the  lawyer. 

If  we  had  not  many  jurists,  we  had  lawyers  in  abundance,  and 
almost  countless  courts  wherein  they  pleaded.  There  were 
courts  of  priors  and  of  abbots,  courts  of  the  cathedral  chapters, 
courts  of  some  of  the  deans,  and  even  of  single  canons.  There 
were  courts  in  places  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop, 
then  came  the  courts  of  the  archdeacons,  and  the  courts  of  the 

*  Gal.  Yorillon,  4  Sentt.  dist.  17,    Frater  Bichardus  de  Mediavilla  qui  fuit 
amplissimus  jurista. 
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bishops  themselves.  These  courts  had  a  judge,  a  registrar,  and' 
an  apparitor,  and  as  the  judges  neither  did  uor  could  alv\rays  sit 
in  the  courts  themselves,  they  had  their  vicars  or  officials  who 
supplied  their  absence ;  possibly  some  of  these  latter  personages 
were  pluralists,  but  the  ecclesiastical  judges  must  still  have  been 
very  many.  Causes  of  matrimony  were  generally  litigated  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  courts  of  the  archdeacons.  Any  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  sentence  of  that  court  was  made  known  by  way  of 
appeal  to  the  bishop,  if  the  cause  was  not  taken  straight  to  the 
Pope  without  reference  to  the  bishop  or  the  archbishop.  But  no 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  archdeacon  could  be  presented 
in  the  court  of  the  archbishop;  it  must  have  been  heard  in 
the  court  of  the  suffragan  before  the  primate  could  take  cogni- 
zance of  it.  The  bishop's  jurisdiction  in  appeals  was  confined  to 
those  from  the  courts  of  his  archdeacons.  The  other  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  was  not  subject  to  the  bishop^s  control ;  the  appeals  from 
them  were  carried  directly  either  to  Canterbury  or  to  Rome. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stood  so  high  that  his  brother 
primate  of  York  was  very  little  more  than  his  suffragan.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  secular  pomp  and  splendour  was  a  greater 
prelaiie  than  his  immediate  superior  in  York.  That  bishop  was 
a  real  king ;  he  had  of  course  all  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but 
he  had  also  all  the  civil  jurisdiction  as  well ;  he  appointed  all  the 
judges,  all  the  local  magistrates,  and  he  allowed  no  one  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  member  for  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. If  the  public  peace  were  disturbed,  the  indictment  of  the 
evildoers  was  that  they  had  broken  the  peace  of  the  bishop,  not 
the  peace  of  the  king  as  in  other  counties.  The  bishop  was  the 
king,  and  the  king's  writs  did  not  run,  as  the  lawyers  speak, 
within  the  bishopric;  the  judges  of  assize,  holding  their  com- 
missions from  the  bishop,  were  little  more  than  the  assessors  of 
the  seneschal  of  Durham. 

Though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  not  a  prince  pala- 
tine as  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was,  he  was  a  very  great  and 
formidable  personage,  and  in  the  lands  of  the  archbishop  the 
king  had  but  scanty  authority,  and  could  interfere  only  when 
the  highway  was  obstructed,  and  when  murder  had  been  done 
upon  it.  The  archbishop  had  manors  outside  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  within  the  dioceses  of  his  sufiragans.  In  all  these 
manors  the  jurisdiction  belonged  to  him,  not  to  the  bishop,  and 
the  courts  held  in  them  were  the  courts  of  the  archbishop,  and 
generally  known  as  his  peculiars.  Thirteen  parishes  within  the 
diocese  of  London  belonged  to  him,  and  formed  a  distinct  juris- 
diction, which  he  administered  through  a  vicar,  the  Dean  of 
the  Arches.     The  king  and  the  queen,  whenever  they  were  in 
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England,  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  as  if  he 
were  their  parish  priest.  It  was  his  privilege  to  crown  the  king, 
and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  crown  the  queen.  Each 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  becoming  archbishop,  had  the  right 
of  putting  one  nun  without  any  dowry  in  every  monastery  within 
the  province.  If  he  exercised  that  right  rigorously,  it  would  be 
very  hard  upon  poor  nunneries,  but  they  must  submit  under 
pain  of  excommunication  for  the  abbess  or  prioress  if  they 
refused  to  accept  the  archiepiscopal  postulant. 

The  State  gradually  deprived  the  bishops  of  nearly  all  their 
rights  after  the  great  contest  with  St.  Thomas,  but  failed,  or  did 
not  attempt,  to  deprive  them  of  their  jurisdiction  over  last  wills 
and  testaments ;  these  were  always  proved  in  the  bishop  s  court. 
But  if  the  property  of  the  dead  lay  in  another  diocese  than  that 
in  which  he  died,  and  exceeded  a  certain  sum,  then  the  bishop 
lost  his  right,  for  in  that  condition  of  things  the  will  must  be 
proved  before  the  archbishop  of  the  province  whose  prerogatives 
reached  so  far.  It  was  more  or  less  an  usurpation  of  episcopal 
rights,  but  it  was  often  an  advantage  to  executors ;  and  bishops,  to 
save  the  fees  of  their  officials,  entered  into  compositions  with  the 
primate,  whereby  they  saved  also  some  of  their  dignity.  The  will  of 
a  bishop,  no  matter  where  he  died,  must  be  proved  in  the  court  of 
the  archbishop,  and  if  he  died  intestate,  his  own  court  could  issue 
no  letters  of  administration.  These  must  be  had  from  the  pre- 
rogative court  of  the  primate.  If  the  bishops  suffered  from  the 
exactions  of  the  archbishop,  he  too  had  to  endure  in  his  turn, 
for  when  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York,  and  as 
such  greatly  the  inferior  of  Canterbury,  obtained  the  faculties  of 
"Legatus  k  latere,"  he  became  a  greater  personage  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  only  "  Legatus  natus,"  and 
being  legate  he  set  his  officers  to  prove  wills  and  testaments,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  officials  of  the  prerogative  court,  and 
the  sore  vexation  of  Archbishop  Warham. 

The  archbishop  had  a  court  in  Canterbury,  the  judge  of 
which  was  his  vicar,  for  the  administration  of  the  diocese,  while 
his  official  proper  was  more  or  less  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  which  were  heavy  ;  for  the  archbishop  not  only  heard 
appeals  from  the  lower  courts,  but  had  also  original  jurisdiction 
in  every  diocese  of  the  province,  because  he  was  ex  officio  legate, 
and  had  his  court  of  audience. 

He  held  this  court  out  of  his  diocese,  generally  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  London,  thereby  making  it  very  clear  that  it  was  not 
the  court  of  an  archbishop  only,  for  no  archbishop  can  have  a 
court  of  audience.  Into  this  court  he  could  summon  any  one, 
and  his  citations  must  be  respected  in  every  part  of  the  province, 
because  he  represented  the  Pope  himself.     When  faith  was  dying 
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in  the  land^  people  complained  of  this  court,  and  would  have  dis- 
puted its  power  if  they  could,  but  it  lived  on,  and  survived  the 
faith  itself,  at  least  in  appearance,  and  is  in  existence  at  this  day. 
Cranmer,  after  denying  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  continued  to 
style  himself  "  Legatus  natus/*  and  held  the  court  of  audience, 
as  if  he  also  held  the  faith.  People  who  knew  the  law  reproached 
him,  and  denied  his  right,  whereupon  he  betook  himself  to  his 
master,  the  anti-Pope,  for  counsel  and  direction.  Henry  VIII. 
"  bade  the  archbishop  maintain  his  court/^  for  the  an ti- Pope 
would  have  his  anti-legates.  Cranmer's  mind  was  set  at  rest, 
and  replied  to  his  objectors  "that  he  kept  not  his  court  by 
virtue  of  his  bull  from  Rome  for  legate,  and  that  none  could 
suspect  that  he  did."*  That  is  very  true,  and  so  he  held  the 
court  of  the  Pope  in  the  king's  name,  without  shame  or  remorse, 
as  he  kept  the  palaces  at  Canterbury,  Lambeth,  and  elsewhere, 
with  the  manors  belonging  to  them,  as  a  fraudulent  tenant, 
refusing  to  pay  the  rent  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  his  landlord. 

Parker,  who  detained  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
with  the  help  of  another  anti-pope  who  was  a  woman,  while 
describing  the  courts  of  the  archbishop,  was  not  honest  enough  to 
confess  the  origin  of  the  court  of  audience,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  his  silence  was  the  fruit  of  his  ignorance.  He  must 
have  known  that  the  court  was  or  might  have  been  nearly  as 
old  as  the  see  of  Canterbury,  for  St.  August  in  was  made  legate 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  There  is  also  the  confirmation  of  the 
dignity  by  Leo  XII.  when  St.  Dunstan  was  primate.  The 
archbishop  being  "  Legatus  natus,^'  had  of  necessity  his  court  of 
audience,  for  such  a  court  is  the  proper  court  of  the  legate. 

In  the  year  1676  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  applied  by  letter 
to  Gilbert  Sheldon  for  information  about  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  a  "Legatus  natus."  Leo  X.  in  1515  made  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Gnesen  legates,  and  in  doing  so  said  that  the  church  of 
Gnesen  was  to  have  the  privileges  of  Canterbury.  The  Arch- 
bishop having  lost  the  records  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
wasted,  believed  that  Sheldon,  whom  he  did  not  regard  as  a 
Catholic,  would  supply  him  with  the  information  he  required. 
He  was  not  disappointed,  and  he  received  from  Canterbury  a  very 
full  and  fair  account  of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  and  which 
Sheldon  said  were  also  his,  though,  as  he  confessed,  Henry  VIII. 
had  stripped  the  Pope  of  his  jurisdiction  in  England. 

Among  the  rights  of  the  legate,  always  enjoyed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  by  Sheldon  himself,  was  that  of  cor- 
recting the  delinquencies  and  negligences  of  suffragan  bishops.^ 

At  the  present  time  Dr.  Benson,  successor  of  Sheldon,  is  holding 

•  Strype,  ''Memorials  of  Cranmer,"  chap.  x. 
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a  court  la  Lambeth,  for  the  correctioa  of  a  suffragan;  but  he 
appears  to  sit  simply  as  archbishop,  which  is  against  law,  and 
the  act  is  at  variance  with  the  letter  of  Sheldon.  He  ought  to 
sit  as  "  Legatus  natus." 

Dr.  King  and  his  lawyers  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  mistake  of 
Dr.  Benson,  and  they  appear  under  protest,  but  the  condemna- 
tion of  Dr.  King  is  certain,  because  Dr.  Benson  has  placed  himself 
in  the  wrong  position.  If  Dr.  King  were  to  appeal  from  an  inter- 
locutory order,  before  the  final  sentence,  to  the  archbishop  as 
"  Legatus  natus,"  he  would  probably  escape ;  and  if  he  does  there 
is  no  court  in  England,  and  there  never  was  a  court,  to  which 
appellants  could  go  from  the  court  of  the  legate.  Dr.  Benson 
might  quash  all  the  sentences  of  the  Privy  Council  because  his 
court  is  above  it.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  found  by  which  the  court  of  the  legate  has  been  suppressed. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  receive  the  appeal  and  retain  the  cause  in 
the  legatine  court. 

It  was  probably  as  legate  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  those  old  times,  ruled  his  province  so  absolutely  as  to  make 
the  bishops  his  vicars  rather  than  his  sufiragans.  When  he  sent 
out  his  mandates  the  Bishop  of  London  was  his  messenger.  The 
Bishop  of  Rochester  was  his  cross  bearer,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
his  chaplain.  In  every  diocese  he  said  Mass  pontifical ly,  as  if  he- 
were  in  his  own  see,  without  respect  to  the  bishop,  and  consecrated 
every  church  built  on  his  own  manors,  though  they  were  beyond- 
the  boundaries  of  his  bishopric,  and  all  this  without  the  slightest 
contradiction,  for  it  was  his  acknowledged  and  undoubted  right.. 

His  power  was  most  visible  during  the  vacancies  of  the  suSra- 
gan  sees.    Before  the  Conquest,  when  an  abbot  died,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  protected  the  property  of  the  monastery,  and  when  a 
bishop  died  the  archbishop,  not  the  chapter,  took  possession  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.*     This  was  changed  at. 
the  Conquest,  and  King  William  took  into  his  own  keeping  all, 
the  estates  of  deceased  abbots  and  bishops,  but  without  wasting 
them  :t  surrendering  them  afterwards,  with  the  revenues  of  the- 
vacancy,  to  the  new  bishop  and  abbot ;  a  practice  departed  from, 
by  his  son  and  successor,  William  the  Red,  who  seized  the  tem-- 

*  Ordericus  Vitalis,  lib.  viii.  c.  8.  Antequam  Normanni  Angliam  obtiQii- 
issent,  mos  erat  ut,  dum  rectores  ecclesiaruin  obirent,  episcopus  csenobioram 
qusB  in  sua  diocesi  erant,  res  sollicite  describeret,  et  sub  ditione  sua  doneo 
abbates  legitime  ordinarentur,  custodiret.  Similiter  archiepiscopus  episcopi 
res>  antistite  defuncto,  servabat. 

f  Id.,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  Nam  dum  pastor  quilibet  complete  vita3  suae  termino 
de  mundo  migraret  et  ecclesia  Dei  proprio  rectore  viduata  lugeret,  sollicitus 
princeps  prudentes  legatos  ad  orbatam  domum  niittebat,  omnesque  res  ecclesis^i 
ne  a  profanis  tutoribus  dissiparentur,  describi  faciebat. 
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poralities  of  every  bishopric  and  abbey  as  soon  as  tfaey  became 
vacant.  His  successors  walked  in  the  ways  of  this  Jeroboam^ 
and  the  archbishop  with  difficnlty  saved  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction from  the  royal  clutches. 

At  first  the  kings  allowed  the  archbishop  to  fill  the  vacant 
benefices,  and  then^  repenting  of  their  generosity^  seized  on  the 
presentation,  as  if  they  were  the  lawful  patrons;  and  allowed 
the  archbishop  only  that  which  they  could  not  decently  usurp^ 
namely,  the  institution  to  the  vacant  benefices.  On  the  death 
of  the  archbishop  the  prior  of  Canterbury  governed  not  only  the 
diocese  but  also  the  province  as  the  archbishop  had  done. 
Elections  of  suffragans  were  confirmed  by  the  prior  in  the  chapter 
of  the  monks  of  Christchurch ;  bishops  submitted,  but  some 
rebelled,  and  the  dispute  was  carried  to  the  Holy  See.  This 
claim  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  certainly  seems  excessive,  for 
the  monastery,  by  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  could  not  pretend 
to  be  legate  of  the  Pope,  and  its  jurisdiction  during  the  vacancy 
must  have  been  only  the  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  the  legatiue 
powers  being  not  ordinary.  When  matters  came  to  this 
condition  the  Pope  resumed  the  right  once  conceded  to  the 
archbishop,  and  every  suffragan's  election  was  confirmed  or 
annulled  by  the  Pope  himself. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  chapters  of  Canterbury  and 
York  no  chapter  in  England  ever  held  the  jurisdiction  during  a 
vacancy.  No  chapter  was  ever  allowed  to  elect  a  vicar,  and  no 
chapter  was  in  possession  of  even  the  semblance  of  a  right  to 
elect  a  bishop  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  so 
heavy  was  the  hand  of  the  king  and  so  timid  were  the  canons. 
On  the  vacancy  of  a  suffragan  see  the  king  seized  the  tempo- 
ralities and  the  archbishop  the  spiritualities,  who  sent  one  of  his 
clerks  to  govern  the  vacant  see  and  receive  all  the  fees  which 
during  plenarty  had  been  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  bishop 
deceased.  This  was  a  grievance,  or  was  made  into  a  grievance ; 
it  being  said  that  the  archbishop^s  officers  were  too  exact  in 
demanding  all  that  was  due  to  them.  The  chapters  of  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  and  London,  and  the  prior  and  monks  of  Worcester, 
made  a  composition  with  the  archbishop,  by  means  of  which  they 
were  allowed  to  elect  a  commissary  or  vicar,  who  should  admin- 
ister the  see  during  the  vacancy.  The  prior  of  Worcester  became 
ex  officio  administrator  or  vicar,  but  the  secular  chapters  were 
to  nominate  two  or  three  fit  persons,  one  of  which  the  archbishop 
bound  himself  to  accept,  so  long  as  this  arrangement  remained 
in  force ;  it  being  understood  on  both  sides  that  any  archbishop 
could  set  it  aside ;  for  no  bishop  can  bind  his  successor  in  a  matter 
touching  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  without  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign  Pontiff. 
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The  canons  of  these  churches  gained  little  or  nothing  by  this 
agreement  with  the  archbishop,  but  the  prior  of  Worcester  gained 
much;  he  would  escape  all  disputes  with  the  officers  of  the  arch- 
bishop. The  canons,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  only  this,  that 
they  might  have  a  friend  to  rule  them,  but  the  commissary  or 
vicar  was  in  no  sense  theirs ;  he  belonged  wholly  to  the  arch- 
bishop, to  whom  he  must  account  for  his  acts  and  for  all  fees 
received.  The  incoming  bishop  could  not  make  any  claims  upon 
him  even  if  he  had  done  wrong ;  he  was  the  officer  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  very  few  bishops  would  have  ventured  to  question 
the  acts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  even  if  they  had  the 
law  on  their  side. 

It  seems  that  in  England  there  never  has  been  a  real  free 
election  of  bishops  by  the  chapters,  not  even  in  theory ;  still  less 
is  there  any  trace  of  a  vicar  capitular  before  the  first  synod  of 
Oscott,  A.D.  1852.  There  is  no  certainty  that  any  Saxon  chapter 
elected  a  bishop  or  vicar  capitular.  After  the  Conquest  the  kings 
had  a  form  of  election  by  deputies  of  the  chapters  in  the  royal 
ohapel,  and  so  grinding  was  the  oppression  that  the  immediate 
successor  of  that  St.  Thomas  who  had  given  his  life  for  the  liberties 
of  the  church,  thought  it  prudent  to  submit  without  any  attempt 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  martyr.  So  careless  was  he  even 
of  the  mere  decencies  which  should  surround  all  ecclesiastical 
acts  that  he  confirmed  the  election  of  his  suffragans  not  in  his 
own  court  but  in  the  palace  of  the  king.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters were  promised  their  liberty,  but  the  promise  was  very 
imperfectly  kept,  for  they  were  compelled  to  ask  for  the  royal 
licence  to  hold  the  election,  and  the  canons  were  too  often  put 
under  pressure.  No  man  yet  has  ever  given  a  decent  reason  for 
this  intermeddling  of  the  king ;  who  has  no  more  right  than  a 
beggar  to  govern  the  kingdom  which  our  Lord  founded  on  St. 
Peter.  He  who  meddles  with  the  jurisdiction  of  that  kingdom 
of  his  own  authority  is  an  enemy,  and  his  acts  are  sacrilege. 
The  secular  power  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  administration 
of  the  church,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  succession  of  bishops 
except  to  respect  it.  The  privileges  of  th^  chapters  are  not 
privileges  granted  by  the  State,  they  are  the  concessions  of  the 
Pope,  who  is  the  sovereign  and  universal  bishop  from  whom  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  flows. 

Vacant  churches  were  administered  diversely  in  divers  ages, 
and  the  present  mode  of  that  administration  was  settled  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  not  even  then  in  a  mode  wholly  new. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  see  become  vacant  devolves  upon  the 


De  Appellationibus,  c.  Qud  fronte. 
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chapter,  but  the  chapter  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  it  any  more 
than  the  vicar-o^eneral  of  the  late  bishop,  Buonaparte,  when 
first  consul  of  France,  by  the  Articles  Organiques,  which  he 
fraudulently  put  forth  as  belonging  to  the  Concordat,  ordered 
the  vicar-general  of  the  late  bishop  to  administer  the  see  so  long 
as  it  should  remain  vacant.  That  was  a  very  disgraceful  infringe- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  even  he  was  made  ashamed 
of  it,  and  withdrew  it  from  execution  ;*  but  it  still  remains  among 
those  odious  articles  of  oppression  of  which  the  Holy  See  has 
complained  to  no  purpose,  and  was  for  seven  years  treated  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  Jansenist  advisers  as  the  law  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  State  in  France. 

This  article  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  canons  made  in  Trent, 
for  the  vicar  of  the  late  bishop  is  disqualified,  if  he  is  not  a 
doctor  of  canon  law,t  and  between  1802  and  1810,  when  nearly 
all  the  Catholic  universities  had  been  in  disorder,  it  was  probably 
very  diflBcult  to  find  in  the  whole  of  France  a  suflScient  number 
of  ecclesiastics  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  canon  law ; 
for  the  vicar  capitular  must  be  one  who  is  a  graduate  publicly 
created  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a  university,  and  not  one  to  whom 
the  title  of  doctor  has  been  given  by  way  of  favour  or  by  any 
lay  authority  within  or  without  the  church.  But  if  there  be  no 
doctor  of  canon  law  to  be  had,  then  any  fit  person  may  be  made 
vicar;  and  not  every  doctor  is  a  true  doctor  in  the  meaning  of 
the  canon  of  Trent:  he  must  be  learned  in  the  law;  for,  according 
to  Ventriglia  J  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Council  intended 
to  recognize  doctors  without  learning  as  fit  administrators  of  a 
vacant  diocese. 

The  chapter  must  provide  for  the  vacant  church  within  eight 
days  of  the  vacancy,  if  it  fails  to  do  so  the  metropolitan  supplies 
its  neglect,  and  the  chapter  forfeits  its  right,  but  it  may  recover 
it  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  vicar  appointed  by  the 
metropolitan. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  vacant  diocese  sleeps  in  the  chapter 
till  the  vicar  is  appointed — that  is,  during  eight  days,  or  parls  of 
the  same  if  they  are  divisible,  and  Zitelli§  says  that  the  chapter 

*  See  Champeaux,  **  Le  Droit  Civil  et  Eoclesiastique,"  ii.  p.  452. 

f  Pignatelli,  torn.  vii.  consult,  4,  n.  9.  Si  episcopus  demortuus,  reliquit 
vicarium  quern  elegerat,  cum  non  esset  doctor,  capitulam  non  debet  earn 
confirmare  sed  alium  qui  sit  doctor  eligere. 

X  De  Capitulo  sed.  vac.  annot.  15,  sec.  2,  n.  5.  Semper  quod  concilium 
loquitur  de  doctoribus,  intelligendum  est  de  doctoribus  ab  uuiversitate;  nee  veri 
simile  est  intellexisse  de  graduatis  extra  publicas  universitates  generalis  studii, 
cum  in  his  prssumatur  doctrinse  defectus,  et  vocentur  doctores  ficti  et  bollati, 
etiam  si  sint  creati  a  principe,  aut  de  ipsius  mandato,  et  vocantur  asini. 

§  De  Dispensationibus  Matrim.  c.  i.  s.  4.  In  casu  urgentissimse  necessi- 
tatis capituluro,  sede  vacante,  aque  ac  episcopus  dispensare  potest,  usque  ad 
deputationem  vicarii  capitularis. 
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can  exercise  it  in  granting  certain  dispensations  if  there  be  a 
pressing  necessity.  The  jurisdiction  is  certainly  in  the  chapter, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  chapter  can  use  it.  The  opinion  of 
Zitelli  is  not  only  new,  but  at  variance  with  the  decree  of  Trent. 
The  decree  purports  to  declare  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
canons  during  the  vacancy ;  *  these  are  to  appoint  one  or  more 
stewards  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  see,  and  one  official 
or  vicar  to  govern  it.  No  other  functions  are  assigned  to  the 
chapter.  It  would  be  at  least  a  very  hazardous  affair  if  the 
canons  under  their  common  seal  granted  any  dispensations  upon 
which  depended  the  validity  of  a  marriage. 

The  question,  if  ever  it  was  raised,  has  been  determined  by 
Pius  VII.  in  his  letter  t  to  Monsignor  Corboli,  archdeacon  of 
Florence  and  vicar  capitular  of  that  church.  The  declaration  of 
his  Holiness  is  that  the  chapter  of  a  vacant  see  has  but  one  duty 
and  one  act — namely,  to  appoint  a  vicar  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  decree  made  in  Trent  is  that  which  he  assigns 
to  it.  This  interpretation  of  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent 
has  been  repeated  and  confirmed  even  within  our  memory  by 
his  Holiness  Pius  IX.  in  the  Bull  "  Romanus  Pontifex." 

The  vicar  who  governs  the  vacant  church  is  only  in  name  the 
vicar  of  the  chapter,  he  is  not  its  vicar  as  the  vicar  of  the  bishop 
is  his.  Him  the  bishop  can  remove  at  his  pleasure,  but  the 
chapter  has  no  control  over  the  vicar  capitular ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  chapter  and  over  every  member  of 
it,  though  he  has  not  any  right  to  determine  when  it  shall  meet. 
In  its  assemblies  the  chapter  is  free,  and  the  vicar  cannot  demand 
a  sight  of  its  acts.  All  vicars  proper  are  removable  by  those  who 
appoint  them,!  and  as  the  chapter  cannot  remove  the  vicar  capi- 
tular the  vicar  is  not  strictly  speaking  the  vicar  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  rather  the  vicar  of  the  bishop  who  is  to  come,  or  as 
Zabarella§  says,  the  vicar  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  his  authority  and  of  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  diocese  and  chapter,  he  has  no  seal  of  his  own 
whereby  to  authenticate  his  acts.  He  cannot  use  the  episcopal  seal, 
and  he  must  use  the  seal  of  the  chapter,  which  is  probably  a  sign 
that  the  jurisdiction  is  in  the  chapter,  though  it  can  make  no  act 
whatever  of  it. 

*  Sess.  xxiv.  De  rpform,  c.  16.     Quid  muneris  incambat  capitulo,  sed.  vac 

f  Zamboni,  in  voce  Capitulum,  s.  12.  Nota.  Synodus  Tridentina  .... 
nihil  aliud  muneris,  ac  proinde  potestatis  ipsis  capitulis  incambere  declarans 
quam  at  CBConomum  unum  vel  plures,  ut  officiaiem  seu  Yicarium  infra  octo 
dies  constituere  teneatur. 

X  Becisiones  Capellss  Tholosan.  Qusest.  481,  n,  2.  Eevocare  vicariam  potest 
ipse  constituens. 

§  In  Clement,  De  liescriptis  St  ai  prinnipalw,u,  15. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ricar  should  be  a  priest,  though 
it  may  be  more  seemly  that  he  should  be  at  least  in  holy  orders. 
He,  like  the  vicar  of  the  bishop^  may  be  merely  a  tonsured  clerk. 
Bat  he  most  be  a  secular^  not  a  regular,  not  an  archdeacon  in 
another  diocese,  nor  be  a  person  having  care  of  souls  oatside  the 
epiifcopal  city.*  He  mast  reside,  though  not  in  the  palace  of 
the  bishop,  as  near  to  the  cathedral  church  as  possible,  where 
he  must  bold  his  court,  for  he  may  not,  like  the  bishop,  hold  it 
in  any  part  of  the  diocese.  This  is  the  hindrance  to  persons 
having  cure  of  souls  in  the  country  l>eing  made  vicars,  they  are 
bound  to  reside  where  they  have  cure  of  souls,  and  the  bishop 
being  dead  there  is  no  one  who  can  dispense  with  them  in  the 
matter  of  residence.  The  chapter  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  the 
vicar  cannot  give  a  dispensation  to  himself  Who  is  qualified  to 
be  the  vicar  ? 

There  seems  a  general  consent  against  theologians.  In  the 
first  place,  a  doctor  in  theology  must  not  be  appointed  vicar, 
and  bis  appointment  can  be  tolerated  only  where  there  are  no 
doctors  of  canon  law  fit  for  the  office,  and  when  the  theologian  is 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  government. 

The  doctor  in  theology  is  not  a  doctor  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  council,  and  he  has  therefore  no  better 
claim  to  the  office  than  any  other  person,  unless  he  be  specially 
gifted.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  prejudice  against  theolo- 
gians, which  is  justified  by  another  prejudice  or  presumption, 
which  theologians  would  not  admit  to  be  just — namely,  that 
thev  are  never  good  and  impartial  judges  when  they  sit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.f 

The  canon  theologian  of  the  chapter,  being,  as  he  generally  is, 
a  doctor,  is  not  to  be  made  vicar  capitular  if  it  can  be  helped,  and 
his  appointment  would  be  valid  only  in  the  absence  of  persons 
whom  the  Council  of  Trent  has  designated  for  the  office.  But 
the  objection  to  him  is  not  so  insurmountable  as  the  objection  to 
the  canon  penitentiary.  No  bishop  is  allowed  to  make  the 
cathedral  penitentiary  his  vicar,  and  thus,  for  graver  reasons,  the 
chapter  must  not  entrust  the  government  of  the  vacant  church 
to  one  who  has  the  whole  jurisdiction  in  the  two  courts,  but 
cannot  appoint  a  penitentiary  to  supply  his  place.  The  canon 
penitentiary  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  inner  and  secret  court  of 

•  Marchetti  de  Angelinis,  Prax.  Vicar.,  part  i.  tit.  i,  n.  48.  Non  potest 
oligi  in  vicarium  capitularem  persona  regularis  ....  neque  archidiacona& 
aliena)  ecclettisa  ....  neque  parochus  vel  habens  curam  animaram. 

t  Solorzano  de  Indiarum  jure,  torn.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  n.  29.  Yiri  theologi, 
etsilitteratitisimi  sint,  non  satis  jurispvudentise  praxim  et  theoricam  calleut» 
et  proinde  multoties,  ex  capite  et  pro  arbitrio  sententias  proferunt,  et  ubique  a 
veritatis  et  justitisa  tramite  deviant. 
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the  church,  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  commit  the  con- 
tentious jurisdiction  of  the  see  into  the  hands  of  one  who  may 
be  compelled  to  hear  in  the  confessional  very  serious  matters 
which  he  might  be  required  to  hear  again  and  determine  in  public. 
This  would  be  a  grave  scandal,  and  an  occasion  of  much  mur- 
muring and  discontent.  Thus  it  is  that  bishops  abstain  geuer- 
ally  from  hearing  the  confessions  of  their  subjects,  as  did  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.*  If  there  be  the  risk  of  scandal  in  the  hear- 
ing of  confessions  by  bishops  who  have  their  vicars  or  officials  to 
sit  in  the  public  court  of  the  see,  and  thereby  release  the 
bishop  from  the  obligation  of  hearing  causes  in  person,  the  risk 
must  be  immeasurably  greater  when  the  penitentiary  sits  in  the 
episcopal  consistory,  and  must,  if  required,  sit  and  judge  in  his 
place  in  the  tribunal  of  penance. 

Ferrarisjt  himself  vicar  capitular,  speaks  very  clearly  in  this 
sense,  and  say  that  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  doctors  that 
the  chapter  must  abstain  from  entrusting  the  administration  of 
the  vacant  see  to  the  canon  penitentiary  who  has  duties  to 
perform  inconsistent  with  the  functions  of  the  vicar. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  the  chapter  to  make  the  bishop  of  another 
see  the  vicar  of  the  vacant  church.  That  question  was  raised  in 
France  when  Cardinal  Maury,  bishop  of  Montefiascone,  on  the 
death  of  Cardinal  de  Belloy,  accepted  from  the  Emperor  the  see 
of  Paris  and  from  the  chapter  the  vicariate  to  enable  him  to 
govern  the  church  before  the  Pope  accepted  the  Imperial  pre- 
sentation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Cardinal  violated  the  canon  Avaritce 
ca^citas,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  being  the  bishop  of  one  see, 
interfered  in  the  administration  of  another  which  was  not  his. 
His  appointment  by  the  chapter  as  vicar  capitular,  setting  on 
one  side  the  other  irregularities  and  violations  of  law,  was  illegal 
and  invalid  in  this  :  that  he  was  already  a  bishop  elsewhere.  So 
decided  Pius  VII.J 

*  Piasec.  Praxis  Episcop.,  part  ii.  c.  i.  n.  18.  B,  Carolus  Borromeus  in- 
terdum  sacramentum  pspnitentise  ministrare  ab  episcopi  officio  alienum  noii 
putabat,  et  episcopos,  qui  id  lecissent  commeudabat,  noa  tamen  ipse 
perfecit. 

t  Theorica  et  Praxis  Regimin.  dioeces,  n.  135.  Prohibentur  ....  pajniten- 
tiarii  ecclesiarum  pisesertim  cathedralium,  ne  abstrahantur  ab  eoruin  officio, 
neve  suspicio  excitetur,  eos  uti  scientia  confessionis,  ut  declaravit  S.  Congreg. 
Epiacoporum  in  una  Ariminen.  28  Jan.,  1611,  et  13  Mail,  ac  15  Jul. 
ejnsdam  anni.  Licet  in  hac  decisione  agatur  de  vicario  episcopi,  tamen  com- 
munis est  sententia  doctorum,  a  fortiori  obtinere  in  vicario  capituli. 

J  Zamboni,  ut  supra,  ep.  ad  Cardin.  Maur^-.  Prseterquam  quod  a  spiritual! 
vinculo  quo  ecclesise  Montis- Falisci  devinctus  es,  qViisnam  te  dissolvit?  aut 
quisnam  tecum  dispensavit  ut  a  capikulo  eligi  posses  et  alterius  ecclesiae  admi- 
nistrationem  susciperes?  In^tbe  letter  to  Monsignor  Corboli,  Pius  VII. 
again  pronounces  a  bishop  inhahilis  as  vicar  capitular. 
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They  who  maintained  that  the  bishop  of  another  see  might  be 
the  vicar  of  the  widowed  church,  wrote  before  the  decision  of 
Pius  VII.  was  made.  Pius  IX.  has  destroyed  in  the  Bull, 
Romanus  Pontifex,  many  opinions  once  current  and  accepted, 
which  were  regarded  as  more  in  favour  of  the  chapters  than  of 
the  vicar  whom  it  appoints.  Though  a  bishop  who  has  a  diocese 
to  govern  may  not  be  a  vicar,  yet  a  titular  bishop  may  be,  if 
he  is  not  auxiliary  to  another  bishop.  An  auxiliary  bishop  is  so 
bound  to  the  bishop  who  employs  him  that  he  cannot  under 
any  circumstances,  while  that  bishop  lives,  pontificate  in  another 
diocese  without  the  leave  of  the  Pope  ;  the  license  of  the  ordi- 
nary is  not  enough  for  him,  though  it  suffices  for  ordinary 
bishops.*  But  as  the  auxiliary  is  bound  only  to  the  bishop, 
not  to  the  diocese,  nor  to  the  chapter,  he  may  be  lawfully 
appointed  vicar  capitular  in  the  diocese  in  which  he  had  served 
the  bishop  who  is  gone.  He  is  free  from  the  restraints  laid  upon 
him  by  the  consistorial  decree  of  St.  Pius  V.,  and  may  now  ponti- 
ficate in  any  other  diocese  with  the  license  of  the  ordinary .t 

This  brings  us  to  another  question.  The  vicar  capitular,  being 
a  bishop,  can  do  all  the  acts  of  a  bishop  and  has  the  jurisdiction 
also  in  his  hands.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  vicar  can  there- 
fore pontificate  in  the  diocese,  and  do  almost  everything  a  bishop 
may  do  except  sitting  on  the  episcopal  throne.  Now  no  bishop, 
not  even  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  can  lawfully  pontificate 
in  the  vacant  diocese  without  the  licence  of  the  ordinary,  who  is 
none  other  than  the  vicar  capitular,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
vicar  is  to  defend  and  maintain  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  against 
all  aggressors.  Any  bishop  who  exercises  the  "  pontificalia ''  in 
the  vacant  diocese  is  an  aggressor,  if  he  has  not  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  vicar.  Moreover,  the  vicar  when  he  gives  this 
permission  is  bound  to  obtain  security  from  the  alien  bishop  J 
that  he  claims  no  right,  and  must  protest  himself  that  he  allows 
of  no  right  in  the  bishop  to  enter  the  vacant  diocese  other  than 
the  permission  he  has  given  him. 

If  the  vicar  capitular,  being  a  bishop,  pontificate  in  the  diocese, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  give  leave  to  him- 
self, or  protest  against  his  own  acts. 

\Aentriglia  §  had  great  experience  in  ecclesiastical  law  before 

*  Fagnan.  De  Privilegiis,  c.  ejpiscojialia,  n.  48. 

t  Barbosa.  Apostol.  Decision.  Collect.  286,  n.  11.  Non  potest  eadem 
Pontificalia  exercere,  ut  exercuit  vivente  episcopo,  post  illius  mortem,  capitulo 
non  contradicente. 

X  Cans.  vii.  q.  1.    Poniifices, 

§  Praxis  for.  Eccles.  de  Capitulo  Sede  vacante,  s.  2,  n.  65.  Potest  quoque 
Yicarius  Capitalaris,  si  Episcopus  est,  exercere  Pontificalia  in  eoclesia  vacante 
de  licentia  capituli. 
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he  became  a  bishop,  and  whatever  he  says  deserves  respect.  He, 
admitting  that  a  vicar  capitular,  who  is  also  a  bishop,  can  pontfi- 
cate  in  the  vacant  see,  says  that  it  must  be  with  the  consent  of 
the  chapter.  Leurenius  *  agreeing  with  him  in  opinion,  disagrees 
with  him  in  his  reason  for  it,  and  says  most  truly  that  the 
chapter  has  nothing  to  say  and  nothing  to  do,  because  the  whole 
jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  vicar.  Certainly  the  chapter 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  cannot  interfere  with  the  acts 
of  the  vicar,  who  is  as  absolute  as  the  bishop  himself.  So 
Leurenius  argues  that  the  vicar  capitular  may  pontificate  because 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  allow  other  bishops  to  pontificate  in 
the  diocese. 

The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Santi,t  who  defends  it  very  much 
as  Leurenius  has  done,  though  he  does  not  refer  to  him  or  to 
Ventriglia.  He  grounds  his  opinion  (in  this  he  differs  from  them) 
upon  recognized  maxims  of  the  law,  and  gives  a  reason  which 
deserves  examination.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  question  has 
been  decided ;  certainly  if  it  had  been  settled  the  learned  pro- 
fessor could  not  have  spoken  as  he  did. 

It  is  said  that  what  a  man  may  do  by  the  ministry  of  others 
he  can  execute  himself;  though  this  may  be  true  in  many 
instances,  it  is  not  true  in  all.  An  archbishop  J  who  has  not 
received  the  pallium  cannot  consecrate  his  suffragans,  but  he  can 
give  licence  to  another  bishop  to  execute  that  ministry.  A 
judge  orders  a  criminal  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  cannot  inflict 
the  punishment  himself.  A  patron  can  present  a  clerk  to  the 
bishop,  but  he  cannot  present  himself.  So  a  bishop  can  insti- 
tute a  clerk  as  parish  priest,  but  he  cannot  institute  himself. 
Thus  there  are  many  things  which  a  man  can  have  done  by 
others,  liut  which  he  cannot  and  must  not  do  himself. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  make  us  hesitate  to 
accept  this  opinion  as  safe.  All  are  agreed  that  the  vicar  comes 
into  possession  of  the  jurisdiction  which  devolves  on  the  chapter 

*  Vicarius  Episcopalis,  Qu.600,  ii.  2.  Videtur  tamen  satis  data  illi  ista 
Hcentia  in  general!  Yicariatus  commis^ione.  Si  enim,  sine  speciali,  ut  jam 
dictum  commissione  potest  dare  eam  licentium  extero  episcopo,  cur  non  et 
sine  ilia  exercere  posset  eadem  per  se,  ubi  ea  exercendi  capax  est. 

f  Pi  selection.  Juris  Canon,  de  offici.  Vicar.,  n.  62.     Quamvis  hajc  qusestio  a 

doctoribus  communitur  non  pertractetur,  tamen  ex  notis  principiis  juris  haee 

teneri  posse  videtur    sententia,  ut  nempe  quoties  potest  vicarius  extraneo 

episcopo  licentiam  concedere  juxta  dicta  superius  ad  actus  potestatis  ordinis 

.  exercendos  sive  in  dicecesi,  sive  quod  clericos  dioceseos  ordinandos  possit  per 

seipsum  eosdem  actus  ponere Ratio  est  quia  qui  aliquid  potest  facere 

per  alios,  cseteris  paribus,  a  fortiori  per  seipsum  facere  potest. 
•   J  Taellez,  in  cap.  Suffraganeia,    Archiepiscopus  ante  pallii  receptionem, 
licet    consecrare  episcopum   non  possit,  potest  tamen  episcopo  demandare 
talem  consecrationem. 
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the  moment  the  see  is  vacant,  and  that  he  has  no  greater  juris- 
diction. It  is  also  admitted  that  his  function  is  to  administer 
the  see,  and  at  the  proper  time  transfer  it  to  the  bishop  with 
undiminished  rights.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Fathers  of 
Trent  insisted  on  having  a  lawyer  for  vicar.  They  desired  for 
the  oflSee  of  vicar  a  doctor  of  both  laws,  civil  and  canon,  and 
failing  that,  a  doctor  at  least  of  canon  law  or  a  licentiate,  who  is 
substantially  a  doctor,*  but  not  so  called  in  some  universities, 
failing  even  this,  a  fit  person.  The  vicar  was  to  administer  the 
see  as  its  guardian,  not  as  its  bishop,  and  to  defend  its  rights  if 
assailed,  by  legal  means  according  to  law,  and  for  that  end  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  have  an  accomplished  lawyer,  learned 
in  both  laws.f 

The  episcopal  powers  which  devolve  on  the  chapter  are  the 
powers  which  are  called  jurisdiction  only;  not  those  powers 
which  belong  to  the  order  and  which  the  bishop  receives  in  the 
sacrament  of  ordination.  These  latter  powers  are  therefore 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  vicar, J  and  if  he  finds  any  necessity  for 
them  while  in  oflBce  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  charity  of 
neighbouring  bishops.  §  All  the  provisions  of  the  law  concerning 
the  vicar  are  provisions  for  one  who  is  not  even  in  holy  orders. 

When  the  church  has  remained  vacant  a  whole  year  the  vicar 
capitular  (Cone.  Trid.  sess.  vii.  cap.  10)  may  grant  letters  dimis- 
sory  to  the  candidates  for  orders.  It  is  clear  that  he  cannot 
himself  accept  his  own  letters, ||  for  letters  dimissory  necessarily 
require  two  distinct  persons  beside  the  candidates.  If  he  ordains 
them  without  letters  dimissory  he,  a  strange  bishop,  ordains 
them  without  the  licence  of  their  superior,  who  is  the  bishop  or 
the  ordinary, — in  this  instance  himself,  contrary  to  the  canons  % 
which  forbid  a  bishop  to  ordain  clerks  not  his  subjects  without 


*  Mandosius :  Comm.  in  Regg.  Cancellarise,  Reg.  16,  qu.  11,  n.  4.  Licen- 
tiatus  qui  tunc  dicitur  quando  prsevio  private  examine  habuit  licentiain  se 
quandocunque  doctorari  faciendi,  et  ad  gradum  doctoratus  ascendendi,  non  dum 
tarn  en  actu  ascendit. 

t  De  Brancaccinis.  de  jure  Doctoratus,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  n.  2.  Nemo  enim  satis 
probe  canon ici  juris  aggredi  valet  iuterpretationem,  qui^et  juris  civilis  apprime 
non  sit  8cientia  imbutus. 

%  Sanguinetti,  Jur.  Eccles.  Institut.  348,  fF.  Ei  non  competunt  quas  pertinent 
ad  potestatem  ordinis  episcopalis.  So  also  Santi,  tit.  28.  n.  59.  Cum  ea  que 
sunt  ordinis  episcopalis  derivent  a  charactere  quera  proprium  habet  epis- 
copus,  nee  habet  communem  cum  capitulo,  sequitur  eadem  non  transire  in 
vicarium  capitularem. 

§  Marchetti,  part  ii.  tit.  24,  n.  11.  Ea  quae  sunt  ordinis  episcopalis  non 
transeuut  in  capitulum,  sede  vacante,  sen  illius  vicarium,  nisi  quoad  potes- 
tatem ilia  commitendi  alteri  episcopo  vicino. 

II  Hipa  de  Interdictis.  Kerf.  xi.  n.  13.  Keroo  enim  habet  seipsum  obliga- 
tum,  quia  actio  et  passio  non  cadit  in  eodem  subjecto. 

%  De  Temporibus  Ordin.  in  vi*°  c.  Cwm  nullus. 
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letters  dimissory.  In  the  widowed  diocese  the  clerks  are  the 
subjects  not  of  the  bishop,  but  of  the  vicar,  though  they  be  one 
and  the  same  person.  The  vicar  capitular  bein^  a  bishop  is 
under  the  disabilities  of  the  canons  which  disqualify  him  for  inter- 
meddling in  the  administration  of  another  diocese  as  bishop,  and 
though  he  has  the  jurisdiction  as  vicar  he  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  himself,  and  cannot  give  himself  licence  to  do  under  one 
designation  that  which  under  another  is  unlawful  for  him.  .  It 
is  his  superior  only  who  can  give  him  the  liberty  he  needs. 
This  may  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
in  former  times.  No  priest  may  be  a  judge  '^in  causa  sanguinis/* 
and  no  bishop  also.  Now  a  priest  made  Bishop  of  Durham  was 
the  sovereign  judge  in  all  causes  civil  and  criminal  within  the 
bishopric,  and  if  he  did  not  in  person  hold  his  courts,  he  ap- 
pointed the  judges,  who  rendered  justice  in  his  name.  He 
could,  if  so  minded,  sit  in  his  courts,  and  dispense  justice  himself, 
but  being  an  ecclesiastic  he  could  not  sentence  a  criminal  to 
death,  not  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  but  because  the  ecclesiastical 
law  which  forbade  him  was  binding:  on  him  even  before  he 
became  a  bishop.  Nor  could  he  dispense  with  himself,  and 
say  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  was  his,  and  that  he  would  use 
it.     The  negative  precept  bound  him  always  and  everywhere. 

Thus  it  was  with  all  the  bishops,  who  being  lords  of  Parlia- 
ment were  members  of  the  highest  court  in  England,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  subjects  of  the  crown  even  in  causes 
of  blood.  But  when  the  peers  and  lords  of  parliament  sat  in 
judgment  the  bishops  withdrew,  for  they  were  bound  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  before  they  became  lords  of  parliament ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  baronies  they  could  not  be  judges  in 
causes  of  blood.  It  was  thus  also  with  the  peers  themselves ; 
if  any  ecclesiastic  succeeded  to  a  peerage  he  could  not  sit  with 
his  brother  peers  when  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death,  the 
prohibition  bound  him  in  spite  of  his  peerage. 

Bishops  who  are  subject  to  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide  are  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  X.  to  pontificate  in 
a  church  not  their  own,  even  with  the  licence  of  the  ordinary,  if 
they  are  not  either  vicars  apostolic  or  administrators.*  In  1852 
the  English  bishops  obtained  the  relaxation  of  the  decree  in  their 

*  Verricelli,  de  Apostolicis  Missionibus,  Qu.  229.  Sanctissiraus  Dominua 
Noster  decrev it,  scilicet,  quod  episcopi  SacrsB  Congregationi  de  propaganda  fide 
subordinati  ncn  possint  exercere  pontificalia  in  aliis  prseterquam  in  pro]jriis 
ecclesiis,  etiam  si  esset  de  con.^ensu  ordinariorum,  sub  psena  suspensionis  ipso 
facto  incurrendae,  ac  eidera  Pontifici  reservatse,  dummodo  a  praelata  Sacra 
Congregatione  non  sint  in  certo  loco  destinati  vicarii  apostolici,  ebu  adminis- 
tratores  alicujus  ecclesise  deputati.  See  also  Fignatell.  Consult.  Canon,  torn.  ii. 
cons.  1,  n.  5. 
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favour,  and  it  is  lawful  now  for  them — nothing  is  said  of  the 
titular  bishops — to  pontificate  out  of  their  own  diocese,  but  with 
the  licence  of  the  ordinary, 

Ventriglia,  unlike  Leurenius,  gave  no  reasons  for  his  opinion, 
holding  it,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  authority  of  Barbosa,  who  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  doctor  who  taught  it.  But  it 
is  possible  to  call  this  in  question,  and  say  with  some  probability 
that  Barbosa  never  held  the  doctrine.     These  are  his  words : — 

Succedit  capitulum,  sede  vacante,  in  jus  exercendi  pontificalia, — nt 
ordines  conferendi,  chrisma  conficiendi,  consecrandi  basilicas  et  hujus- 
modi :  sed  bsec  quidem  non  canonici  ipsi  per  se,  sed  per  vicarios  epis- 
copos  faciunt.     De  Canonic,  c.  42,  n.  113. 

Now,  during  the  widowhood  of  the  church,  the  chapter,  after 
the  appointment  of  the  vicar,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  admi- 
nistration ;  that  belongs  to  the  vicar.  So  then,  if  the  words  of 
Barbosa  are  to  be  taken  literally,  they  mean  this,  the  vicar 
succeeds  to  these  rights,  but  must  not  use  them  ;  he  must  have 
recourse  to  bishops  who  represent  him  or  who  are  his  vicars,  or 
vicars  of  the  chapter.  Barbosa  observant  of  the  doctrine  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  chapter  does  not  succeed  the  bishop  in 
those  things  which  flow  from  the  sacrament  of  order,  plainly 
declares  that  none  of  the  canons  may  meddle  with  them,  and 
that  the  chapter  having  the  right  to  exercise  them  must  not 
itself  use  that  riirht ;  it  must  have  recourse  to  the  services  of 
other  bishops.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  widowed  church 
may  be  helped. 

Besides  the  chapter  cannot  have  more  than  one  vicar,  nor  can 
it  always  find  a  bishop  for  that  oflTice,  still  less  find  bishops  as 
vicars.  It  is  just  possible  that  "  vicarios  episcopos  *'  is  an  error 
of  the  printer  for  **  vicinos  episcopos."  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  words  of  Barbosa  are  not  clear  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
Ventriglia,  because  they  can  be  so  easily  understood  in  the  con- 
trary sense,  and  perhaps  the  contrary  sense  is  their  true  sense. 

If  it  be  that  the  vicar  of  the  chapter,  being  a  bishop,  can 
do  all  that  is  thus  assigned  to  him,  he  diSers  but  slightly 
from  a  diocesan  bishop,  and  the  chapter  has  the  right  to 
appoint  substantially  the  bishop  without  reference  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  faithful  in  general  will  not  be  able  to  discern  the 
difference,  and  they  may  easily  be  led  to  believe  that  the  chapter 
can  make  a  bishop  of  its  own  authority.  That  risk  of  error 
would  be  still  greater  if  the  bishop-vicar  should  be  afterwards 
made  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  because  the  act  of  the  Holy  See 
would  be  obscured  under  these  conditions,  for  there  would  be 
hardly  at  all  any  visible  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction. 

The  civil  power  has  more  than  once,  and  in  more  than  one 
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country,  laid  a  snare  in  this  matter  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
faithful.  On  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  and  after  the  chapter  has 
appointed  the  vicar,  the  civil  power,  having  the  privilege  of  pre- 
sentation, has  persuaded  the  chapter  to  deprive  the  vicar,  and 
put  the  candidate  for  the  bishopric  in  his  place.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  a  fraud,  for  the  bishop  elect  or  nominate, 
obtained  thereby  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  without  the  consent 
of  the  Holy  See.  This  practice  was  always  unlawful,  but 
human  ingenuity  believed  itself  capable  of  doing  the  wrong  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty.  The  controversy,  if  ever  it  deserved 
that  name,  has  been  ended ;  for  Pius  IX.  in  the  Bull  "  Romanus 
Pontifex,'' Aug.  28,  1873,  has  declared  that  the  word '' elect '' 
in  the  canon  Avaritce  comprehends  both  nomination  and 
presentation.  Thus  the  whole  doctrine  has  received  sanction 
and  confirmation,  which  held  that  the  word  **  elect "  was  far 
more  extensive  in  its  meaning  than  was  allowed  by  those  who 
confined  it  to  the  person  of  him  whom  the  chapter  chose  by  its 
suffrages  in  the  act  known  as  election  formally  made  according 
to  certain  rules. 

The  word  election  comprehends  postulation,  nomination,  and 
presentation,  because  the  effect  of  all  is  one  and  the  same.* 
Postulation  may  be  made  of  a  person  who  cannot  be  elected, 
such  as  the  bishop  of  another  see  or  a  layman,  or  one  labouring 
under  some  other  conditions  which  make  election  impossible. 
Nomination  is  of  one  or  more,  and  presentation  is  the  act  of  a 
recognized  patron,  or  of  one  to  whom  the  Pope  has  granted  the 
equivalent  privilege.  All  these  acts  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  election,  for  they  are  perfect  acts  only  when  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  has  ratified  or  confirmed  them,  and  then  the 
bishop,  whatever  may  have  been  the  process  by  which  he  obtains 
the  distinction,  is  by  the  act  of  the  Pope,  elect,  and  comes  under 
the  canons  which  prescribe  his  duties  and  define  his  powers. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  vicar  capitular  may  be  proposed 
as  the  bishop.  The  chapter  may  elect  him  or  nominate  him,  or 
the  civil  power  having  the  privilege  may  present  him.  That  is 
lawful  for  the  Chapter  and  for  the  State,  and  the  vicar  is  then  in 
the  condition  of  the  bishop  elect,  whom  the  chapter  against  law 
admits  as  vicar.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  they  came 
to  their  offices  by  different  ways;  one  lawfully,  the  latter 
against  law.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  elect,  if  made  vicar 
after  his  election,  cannot  administer  the  diocese ;  he  is  a  usurper 
if  he  interferes  in  its  affairs,  but  it  is  maintained  that  the  vicar 
capitular  if  elected  or  presented,  may  continue  to  administer, 
and  that  the  canons  by  which  the  bishop   elect  is  forbidden  to 


*  Eagnan.    De  Postulatione,  c.  BoncB  memorioe. 
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meddle  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  widowed  churchy  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  of  force  under  these  conditions. 

Santi*  maintains  that  all  the  prohibitions  are  directed  against 
the  bishop  elect  who  after  his  election  becomes  vicar,  and  that  they 
do  not  concern  the  vicar  who  is  elected  bishop.  They  relate 
according  to  him  to  the  person  who  has  no  right  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, except  that  which  the  election  supplies.  The  vicar  capitu- 
lar though  elected  or  presented  may  administer,  because  he  is 
in  possession  of  the  jurisdiction  already,  and  does  not  claim  it  as 
an  effect  of  the  election ;  if  this  can  be  safely  held,  the  mischief 
which  the  Popes  would  not  tolerate,  if  done  in  one  way,  may  be 
done  lawfully  in  another  way. 

The  learned  professor  maintains  that  the  law  of  Innocent 
Ill.jt  does  not  reach  a  vicar  capitular,  and  that  it  concerns  only 
a  stranger  who  may  be  elected  bishop.  The  Pope  said  that  a 
bishop  elect  meddling  with  the  jurisdiction  before  confirmation 
does  wrong,  and  that  his  acts  are  nullities.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  way  in  which  he  became  bishop  elect,  nothing  about 
the  election  being  his  only  title  to  interfere.  The  Pope  forbids 
the  elect  before  confirmation  to  meddle  with  the  jurisdiction, 
and  that  prohibition  surely  reaches  the  vicar  as  certainly  as  the 
stranger.  The  offence  is  usurping  the  jurisdiction,  not  by  any 
one,  but  by  the  bishop  elect,  and  the  vicar,  if  elected,  is  as  much 
elect,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  the  stranger  to  the  diocese 
whom  the  professor  admits  comes  under  the  canon. 

The  Pope  forbids  the  bishop  elect  to  meddle  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion before  the  confirmation  of  the  election ;  he  does  not  except 
a  vicar  capitular,  who,  if  he  continues  in  his  office  after  his  election, 
is  most  clearly  a  bishop  elect  meddling  with  the  jurisdiction 
before  the  confirmation,  which  is  the  act  by  which  the  Pope  gives 
him  the  bishopric  to  administer.  If  it  be  said  that  the  vicar 
continues  to  govern  as  vicar,  and  does  not  govern  as  bishop,  he 
must  face  this  difficulty.  If  he  governs  amiss,  and  deserves 
punishment,  the  chastisement  will  fall  upon  the  bishop  as  cer- 
tainly as  upon  the  vicar. 

The  fraudulent  usurpation  of  the  jurisdiction  by  bishops  elect 
was  checked  by  Gregory  X.J     Bishops  elected  to  a  vacant  see 


*  Prselect.  Jur.  Can.  lib.  i.  tit.  28,  n.  68.  At  dicendum  est  hsec  loca  juris- 
fion  sese  referre  ad  casum  vicarii  capitularis  qui  prosequatur  admiuistrationem 
<(ioeceseo«;  bene  vero  respicere  extraneos  electos,  qui  vi  tantummodo  elec- 
lionis    ante    canonicam    confirmationem    prassumant    jurisdictionem    sibi 


arrogare. 


f  De  Electione,  c.  Qualiter,  Verum  quoniam  electus  a  vobis  ante  confir- 
mationem  administration!  epiacopatus  se  irreverenter  immiscuit,  &c. 

X  De  Electione,  in  vi*°  c.  Avaritice.  Ut  nullus  de  caetero  administra- 
tionem  dignitatis,  ad  quam  electus  est,  priusquam  celebrata  de  ipso  electio 
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had  persuaded  the  chapters  to  make  them  vicars  before  the 
election  could  be  confirmed  by  the  Fope^  and  then  governed  the 
see  as  vicars. 

The  Pope  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  and  made  it  unlawful  for 
any  bishop  elect  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  in  any 
way  before  the  proper  time.  That  decree  of  Gregory  not  only 
forbids  the  bishop  elect  to  accept  the  office  of  vicar,  but  goes 
further,  it  forbids  the  vicar,  being  in  office,  to  continue  the 
administration.  The  words  are  *'  gerere  vel  recipere.'^  That  is, 
he  must  neither  accept  the  jurisdiction,  nor  continue  to  adminis- 
ter if  in  possession  when  elected.  In  every  way  the  bishop 
elect  is  forbidden  to  administer  the  church  over  which  he  is  to  be 
placed  ;  he  must  not  meddle  with  it  in  his  own  right  as  bishop 
elect,  nor  again  may  he  do  so  under  another  name,  for  he  is  still 
the  bishop  elect,  and  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  dignity.  That 
being  so,  there  arises  the  question.  What  is  the  vicar  to  do  if  he  is 
elected  bishop  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  he  must  cease  to  be 
vicar :  that  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hermes  who,  in  the  sixth  chapter* 
of  the  book  before  us,  discusses  calmly  and  learnedly  that  matter ; 
and  it  is  a  very  grave  matter  besides,  for,  according  to  his  teach- 
ing, the  vicar  is  really  without  jurisdiction,  and  his  acts  are 
nullities.! 

That  is  the  conclusion  also  of  Sanguinetti,J  professor  of 
canon  law  in  the  Gregorian  University,  and  of  an  older  cano- 
nist, Passerini  ;§  but  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  doubts  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  the  opinion  held  by  Professor  Santi. 

Again,  the  canon  *'  Injunctse  *'  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  professor.  In  that  canon,  Boniface  VIII. 
forbids  the  chapter  to  allow  the  bishop  to  administer  the  see 
before  he  produces  his  bulls.  But  if  the  vicar  and  the  bishop 
be  one  and  the  same  person,  they  cannot  obey  the  canon  ;  the 
vicar  may  continue  to  administer  as  vicar,  and  yet  he  is  the 

confirmatur,  sub  ceconomatus  vel  procurationis  nomine,  aut  alio  de  novo 
qusesito  colore,  in  spiritualibua  vel  temporalibus,  per  86,  vel  per  alium,  pro 
parte  vel  in  totum  gerere  vel  recipere,  aut  illis  se  immisuere  prffisumat. 

*  Inde  vero  necessario  sequitur  vicariuni  jam  constitutum,  ai  dein  in  ejus- 
dem  ecclesise  episcopum  eligatur  vel  nominetur,  illico  munns  vicarii  dimittere 
debere. 

f  Tbid.  Si  vero  nihilominus  episcopus  electus  seu  nominatus,  manifestis 
ecclesise  probibitionibus  spretis,  in  vicarium  capitularem  eligeretur,  vel  si  vica- 
rius  capitularis,  statem  ac  in  episcopum  electus  vel  nominatus  esset,  vicarii 
rounere  non  abdicaret,  actus  jurisdictionis  ab  illis  positi,  prorsus  esseut  inva- 
lidi  et  irriti. 

X  Juris  Eccles.  Inst.,  lib.  i.  tit.  13.  Si  vero  ipse  vicarius  capitularis  rite 
deputatus  dein  episcopus  nominatur  videtur  per  se  teneri  ad  munus  illico  abdi- 
candum  nisi  peculiarem  habeat  illud  retinendi  facultatem. 

§  De  Electione  Canonica,  c.  xxxiii.  n.  4.  Statim  ab  electione  cessare 
debet  ab  exercitio  administrationis  (Economise. 
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bishop.  The  chapter  may  know  that  the  vicar  is  the  bishop^ 
that  he  has  had  his  buUs^  and  is  ia  possession  of  the  see,  but 
the  canons  cannot  interfere  with  the  vicar,  because  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  vicar  does  not  end  till  the  chapter  has  seen  the 
bulls.  If  the  bishop  administers  as  the  bishop  his  acts  are  nulli- 
ties ;  if  being  the  bishop,  and  in  possession  of  the  bulls  or  even 
of  knowledge  that  he  has  been  appointed  bishop  of  the  see,  he 
commits  a  fraud,  and  usurps  a  jurisdiction  which  he  has  not, 
though  it  has  not  come  to  an  end  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
chapter.  Whether  the  bishop  be  elected  or  presented  it  matters 
not,  for  the  Papal  provision  makes  the  vicar  bishop,  and  that 
has  all  the  effects  of  election  and  confirmation.* 

Cardinal  Sogliaf  says  clearly  that  the  vicar  capitular  cannot  be 
the  future  bishop,  and  he  gives  for  his  opinion  the  very  same 
reasons  that  moved  Pius  VII.,  whom  he  quotes,  to  give  them  in  his 
letter  to  Monsignor  Corboli,  and  which  Pius  IX.  has  confirmed 
as  being  the  true  sense  of  the  canon  of  Trent.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  Pope  when  he  makes  the  vicar  the  bishop,  dispenses  with 
the  observance  of  the  canon,  that  may  remove  the  difficulty, 
and  the  vicar  is  not  bound  to  resign  when  he  learns  that  the 
vacant  see  is  to  be  entrusted  to  him  as  its  bishop.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  provision  is  a  dispensation,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  certainty  that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  does 
not  mean  to  dispense  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  the 
vicar  is  expected  to  observe  the  law  and  cease  from  the  execution 
of  his  office.  It  is  not  necessary  he  should  continue  to  hold  the 
office,  for  the  law  has  provided  for  his  resignation  or  withdrawal 
during  the  vacancy. 

The  declarations  of  Pius  VII.,  which  Pius  IX.  confirmed,  are 
to  this  effect,  that  according  to  the  decree  of  Trent  the  vicar  capi- 
tular ought  not  to  be  the  person  about  to  be  raised  to  the 
vacant  see,  that  he  must  be  a  person  clearly  distinct  from  the 
future  bishop.J 

The  vicar  capitular  is  bound  to  account  to  the  bishop,  as  soon 
as  tho  bishop  shall  have  taken  possession,  for  all  his  acts  during 
the  vacancy,  if  he  has  been  the  only  vicar ;  or  if  he  succeeded  a 
former  vicar,  for  the  acts  of  his  own  administration,  and  the 
bishop  is  also  on  his  part  bound  to  demand  that  account ;  but  that 
is  made  impossible  if  the  vicar,  if  made  the  bishop,  remains  vicar 
till  he  presents  his  bulls  to  the  chapter.     The  decree  of  the 

*  Parisius  Prax.  Beneficia.  lib.  vii.  c,  23,  n.  49.  Provisio  Apostolica  habet 
vim  clectionis  et  confirm ationis. 

f  Institut.  Jur.  Privat.  Eccles.  s.  23.  Vacantis  ecclesisB  vicarius  essa 
nequit  qui  futurus  est  ejusdem  ecclesisB  episcopus. 

X  Zainboni,  ut  supra,  Officialem  ipsum  capitularem  personam  ab  episcopo 
promovendo  plane  aititinctam  esse  oportere. 
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council  requires  that  account  to  be  demanded  and  given,  and 
accordingly  Pius  VII.  says  that  the  bishop  is  commanded  to 
exact  an  account  from  those  who  administered  the  see  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  offices,  jurisdiction  and  administration,  and  to 
punish  for  any  delinquency^  that  may  have  been  committed. 
So  grave  is  this  duty  of  the  incoming  bishop  that  Monacellf  says 
it  is  a  grievous  sin  to  fail  in  it  knowingly. 

Before  the  Reformation,  as  the  schism  is  called,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  this,  for  the  chapters  appointed  no  vicars,  and  the 
commissaries  of  the  archbishop  who  administered  the  see  in  his 
name  were  accountable  to  him.  The  new  bishop  must  accept 
the  see  as  he  found  it ;  he  could  not  call  upon  the  king's  officers 
to  account  for  the  waste  and  dilapidations  they  had.  committed, 
for  they  were  the  officers  of  the  king,  who  would  defend  his  acts 
by  brute  force  if  necessary.  He  could  not  call  upon  the  officers 
of  the  archbishop,  nor  upon  the  archbishop,  to  account  for  the 
exercise  of  an  immemorial  right,  as  the  archbishop  was  his  superior. 
It  would  in  practice  be  worse  for  him  if  he  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
for  though  he  could  get  justice  in  his  court,  he  could  not  get  pro- 
tection against  the  many  vexations  to  which  he  might,  and  most 
probably  would,  be  subjected,  for  calling  the  conduct  of  the 
archbishop  in  question. 

After  the  schism  there  were  no  vicars  again,  for  there  were 
no  chapters,  and  the  country,  so  long  as  it  was  under  the  rule  of 
vicars  apostolic,  could  have  no  vicars  capitular,  because  by  order  of 
the  Pope  the  vicar  general  of  the  deceased  vicar  apostolic  became 
the  administrator  of  the  diocese,  and  he  might  well  plead,  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  account  to  the  new  vicar  apostolic,  because 
he  was  not  vicar  capitular,  nor  appointed  by  any  chapter,  and 
therefore  outside  the  provisions  of  Trent,  having  been  made  the 
administrator  of  the  vicariate  by  the  Pope  himself.  When  the 
old  sees  were  suppressed  in  1850  and  the  new  sees  were  created, 
then  with  the  bishops  came  in  chapters,  but  in  one  respect, 
unlike  the  old  chapters,  they  have  only  one  dignitary  and  with 
the  chapters  came  in  the  vicars  capitular,  officers  probably  un- 
known in  England  from  the  days  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to 
our  own.     The  Holy  See  has  not  given  them  the  privilege  of 


*  Ibid.  Cum  ad  eamdem  eccleslam  vacantem  promotus  fuerit,  rationem  ab 
eiaexigerejubetur  [episcopus]  officiorum  jurisdictionisadministrationis  .  .  .  . 
eopque  punire  qui  delinquerint. 

t  Formularii,  3,  par.  form  41.  Hunc  autem  syndicatum  episcopus  facere 
noil  omittat,  nee  reputet  banc  omissionem  esse  levem,  quia  Cone.  Trid.  c.  16, 
sess.  24,  non  eonsulit  seu  bortatur  episcopum,  ut  reeipiat  rationem  adminis- 
trationis  ofiieii  a  vieario,  et  aliis  officialibus  capituli,  sed  ei  prsecipit  et  imperab, 
illis  verbis  "  rationem  exigat,"  et  per  consequens  episeopus  scienter  omittens 
id  facere  contra  prseeeptum  concilii  non  est  im munis  a  culpa  mortali. 
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electing  the  bishop,  but  has  allowed  them  to  nominate  and 
present  three  persons,  in  their  judgment  endowed  with  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  are  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  church 
in  which  they  are  placed,  as  models  of  the  ecclesiastical  life — the 
venerable  senate  which  the  bishop  is  required  to  consult  on  the 
different  cases  which  from  time  to  time  arise,  and  for  which  he 
must  provide  the  remedy,  and  not  they. 

D.  h. 


Art.  v.— «  THE   HOLY   HELPERS  *'— SS.  BLAISE  AND 

ERASMUS. 

IN  the  Churches  Calendar  may  be  found  inscribed  the  names  of 
fourteen  Saints  who  have  long  been  associated  in  popular 
devotion,  more  particularly  in  Germany,  as  the  ^'  Fourteen  Holy 
Helpers,'^  the  "  Noth- Heifer  ^' — Helpers-in-Need.  Why  they 
have  been  thus  associated  it  would  be  probably  impossible  now 
to  discover ;  but  they  have  been  long  and  confidently  invoked  in 
all  necessities,  both  spiritual  and  temporal — particularly  the  latter 
— each  of  them  being  a  protector  against  some  form  of  earthly 
affliction.  The  Saints  thus  curiously  selected  by  popular  devo- 
tion are  all  of  them  martyrs  of  the  early  persecutions,  and  the 
record  of  their  lives  is  contained  in  those  ^'  legenda,"  the  joy  of 
pious  meditation  in  ages  of  simpler  faith,  many  of  the  marvellous 
details  of  which  are  in  this  century — not  indeed  by  Christians — 
disbelieved  as  impossible  (but  what  is  ^*  impossible "  to  God's 
power  on  the  one  hand,  or  even  to  man's  persecuting  malice  on 
the  other?),  and  fr.equently  set  aside  very  carefully  as  only 
"  legends  ^'  and  not  "  history."  It  may  be,  however,  interesting, 
if  nothing  more  than  merely  interesting,  to  sketch  briefly  the 
careers  of  these  saintly  "  Helpers,^'  and  the  cultus  of  which  they 
have  for  so  many  centuries  been  the  object,* 

■>■  ■■  ■  II  ■■■  I  ■       ■  ■  ■^  III.         IMM-I  »       ■!         I  ■■■I.I  ^M^B^M^^— ^^.^ 

*  This  mention  of  the  "  Helpers  "  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  frontispiece 
to  the  **  Catholic  Home  Almanac  "  for  1889,  noticed  by  us  in  January  last 
(New  York,  &c.,  Benziger  Bros.).  It  is  an  oleograph  illumination  of  high 
excellence  as  to  execution,  in  which  the  fourteen  Saints  are  artistically  drawn 
and  grouped.  A  brief  biography  of  each  is  also  given  in  the  text.  Devotion 
to  these  Saints  is  intensifying  and  spreading  among  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  as  witness  also  one  of  their  newspapers  giving,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bishop,  the  form  of  the  "  Blessing  of  St.  Blaise  " — used  in 
throat  affections — ^for  the  benefit  of  "  the  clergy  who  may  not  have  it  in  their 
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The  fourteen  *^  Helpers  ^^  are  generally  distributed,  two  and 
two,  in  the  following  order  : — 

St.  Blaise  and  St.  Erasmus.  St.  Pantaleon  and  St.  Acacius. 

St.  George  and  St.  Eustace.  St.  Denis  of  Paris  and  St.  Margaret. 

St.  Vitus  and  St.  Christopher.  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Barbara. 
St.  Giles  and  St.  Cyriacus. 

The  present  paper  will  be  occupied  with  the  first-named  pair, 
both  of  them  Bishops  and  martyrs  in  the  tenth  general  perse- 
cution. 

1.  St.  Blasius,  Biagio,  or  Blaise,  a  popular  Saint  in  England, 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whose  feast  falls  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, was  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  martyred 
in  the  persecution  of  Licinius,  a.d.  316,  by  command  of  Agri- 
colaus.  Governor  of  Cappadocia  and  lesser  Armenia.  Some  writers, 
however,  hold  that  he  suffered  under  Diocletian  in  a.d.  289.    The 


Rituals."    It  may  be  well  to  add  it  here ;  the  rubric  explains  the  peculiar  way 
of  applying  the  candles. 

BENEDICTIO  CANDELARUM. 

IN  FESTO   SANCTI   BLASII  EPISC.   ET   MABTYB. 

Y.  Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini. 

R.  Qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram'. 

y.  Domine  exaudi  orationem  meam. 

R.  Et  clamor  mens  ad  te  veuiat. 

V.  Dominus  vobiscura. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

OfiEJilUS. 

Omnipotens  et  mitissime  Deus,  qui  omnium  mundi  rerum  diversitates,  solo 
Yerbo  creasti,  et  ad  hominum  retbrmationem,  illud  idem  Verbum,  per  quod 
facta  sunt  omnia*  incarnari  voluisti :  qui  magnus  es,  et  immensus,  terribilis 
atque  landabilis,  ac  faciens  mirabilia;  pro  cujus  fidei  confessione  gloriosus 
Martyr  et  Pontifex  Blasius,  diversorum  tormentorum  genera  non  pavescens, 
raartyrii  palmam  feliciter  est  adeptus :  quique  eidem  inter  cseteras  gratias, 
banc  prserogativam  contulisti^  ut  quoscumque  gutturis  morbos  tua  virtute 
curaret ;  Majestatem  tuam  suppliciter  exoramus,  ut  non  inspectu  reatus  nostri 
sed  ejus  placatus  meritis  et  precibus,  banc  cersB  creaturam  bene+dicere,  ac 
sanctificare  tua  venerabili  pietate  digneris,  tuam  gratiam  infundendo,  ut 
omnes,  quorum  colla,  per  eam  ex  bona  fide  tacta  fuerint,  a  quocumque  gutturis 
morbo  ipsius  passionis  meritis  liberentur,  et  in  Ecclesia  sancta  tua  sani  et 
hilares,  tibi  gratiarum  referant  actionem,  laudentque  nomen  tuum  gIoriosum» 
quod  est  benedictum  in  ssecula  sseculorum.     Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Christum  Filium  tuum,  qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat  in  unitate  Spiritus  sancti 
Deus  per  omnia  ssecula  sseculorum.    R.  Amen. 

Aspergantur  aqua  henedicta. 

Deinde  Sacerdos  terminata  Missa,  deposita  Ca,sula,  et  Manipulo,  ac- 
censis  duohus  cereis,  ac  in  modum  Grucis  a/ptatis,  a/pponens  illos  suh  mento 
guttwri  cujusvis  benedicendonimy  ipsis  ante  Altare  genuflectentibus  dicat: 

Per  intercessionem  Sancti  Blasii  Bpiscopi  et  Martyris,  liberet  te  Deus  a 
malo  gutturis  et  a  quolibet  alio  malo.  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
sancti.    Amen. 
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Acts  of  St.  Eustratius,  martyred  in  the  reign  of  that  Emperor,  and 
honoured  on  the  13th  of  December,  tell  us  that  St.  Blaise,  Bishop 
of  Sebaste,  honourably  received  his  relics,  deposited  them  with  the 
jelics  of  St.  Orestes,  his  fellow-martyr,"^  and  punctually  executed 
every  article  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  St.  Eustratius. 
The  modern  Greek  Acts  of  St.  Blaise  are  of  little  authority.  The 
generally  received  legend,  culled  from  Jacobus  a  Voragine  and 
other  sources,  runs :  that  after  he  had,  as  Bishop  of  Sebaste, 
ruled  his  flock  for  many  years  with  great  vigilance,  the  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  flight,  and  he  took 
tefuge  on  a  mountain  named  Argea,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  cave, 
and  was  fed  by  birds,  which  came  in  crowds  to  bring  him  his 
food,  and  departed  not  from  him  until  he  had  extended  his  hand 
on  them  in  blessing,  and  healed  any  of  them  that  were  ailing. 
This  mountain  was  likewise  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  lions  and 
tigers,  which  animals  were  so  completely  subdued  by  the  gentle- 
ness and  piety  of  the  aged  Saint,  that,  far  from  harming  him,  they 
came  every  morning  to  ask  his  blessing ;  and  whenever  they  found 
him  kneeling  at  his  devotions  they  waited  patiently  until  he  had 
finished,  and  then  retired,  having  received  the  accustomed  bene- 
diction. Now,  in  the  city  and  province  of  Sebaste  so  many 
Christians  suflfered  martyrdom,  that  there  began  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatres;  and  Agricolaus,  the 
Governor  of  Cappadocia,  sent  his  hunters  into  the  mountains  to 
collect  as  many  lions,  bears  and  tigers  as  they  could.  It  hap- 
pened that  these  hunters  arriving  one  day  before  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  wherein  St.  Blaise  had  taken  refuge,  found  him  seated  in 
front  of  it,  surrounded  by  animals  of  different  kinds ;  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  the  hind  and  the  leopard  standing  amicably 
together.  And  some  the  Saint  blessed  with  holy  words,  knowing 
that  God  careth  for  all  things  that  He  hath  made;  to  others  that 
were  sick  and  wounded  he  ministered  gently,  and  others  finally 
he  reprehended  for  their  rapacity  and  gluttony.  When  the  hun- 
ters beheld  this,  they  stood  like  men  in  a  dream,  and  marvelled, 
thinking  they  had  found  some  enchanter.  On  recovering  from 
their  astonishment  they  hastened  to  make  report  to  Agricolaus, 
who  ordered  them  to  return  and  apprehend  the  man.  St.  Blaise 
had  that  same  night  been  favoured  by  three  apparitions  of  our 
Lord,  bidding  him,  "  Rise,  and  offer  me  sacrifice;"  and  when  the 
soldiers  came  he  saluted  them  with,  "  Welcome,  my  children.  I 
see  that  the  Lord  has  not  forgotten  me;"  and  he  went  with  them, 
rejoicing  greatly  and  giving  thanks  to  God,  that  at  length  he 
had  been  found  worthy  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Christ.     On  the 

*  Their  remains  now  repose  beneath  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Appollinare,  Borne. 
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journey  they  met  a  poor  woman,  whose  only  child  had  swallowed 
a  fish-bone,  which  had  stuck  in  his  throat,  so  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  choked;  and  seeing  the  Bishop,  the  mother  fell 
weeping  at  his  feet,  saying,  "  O  servant  of  Christ,  have  pity  on 
me  ;'^  and  he,  being  moved  with  compassion,  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  throat  of  the  child  and  prayed,  and  the  boy  was  healed  and 
he  restored  him  to  his  mother ;  at  the  same  time  he  besought 
our  Lord  that  all  those  who,  being  similarly  afflicted,  should 
recommend  themselves  to  His  intercession  might  recover;  and, 
continues  the  legend,  ''  since  the  death  of  the  holy  martyr,  many 
persons  suffering  in  the  throat  have  been  healed  by  the  merits  of 
the  saintly  Bishop.  And  let  not  heretics  declare  this  a  newly 
invented  doctrine,  since  Actius  of  Amida,  on  the  Tigris,  a  Greek 
physician,  of  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  author  of  the  ^  Tetra- 
biblos,'  a  vast  compilation  embodying  all  the  erudition  of 
anterior  medical  celebrities,  in  the  list  of  remedies  for  throat 
disease,  lays  special  stress  upon  the  invocation  of  St.  Blasius." 

On  the  same  journey  they  found  a  poor  woman,  whose  only 
worldly  wealth,  a  pig,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  wolf.  She  re- 
commended herself  to  St.  Blaise,  and  he,  who  had  obtained  power 
over  all  savage  beasts,  smilingly  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  that 
her  pig  should  be  restored  to  her  5  and  immediately  the  wolf,  at 
the  Saint's  command,  brought  back  the  animal,  unharmed. 
When  the  Saint,  at  last,  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  the  cruel 
Agricolaus  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  and  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
without  food;  but  the  poor  widow,  whose  pig  he  had  saved, 
having,  meanwhile,  providentially  killed  it,  brought  him  a  portion 
thereof,  cooked,  together  with  a  candle,  some  bread,  and  some 
fruit,  so  that  he  did  not  perish ;  but  giving  thanks,  he  ate.  Aft^r 
which  he  said  to  the  woman :  '*  Offer,  yearly,  to  some  church  a 
candle  in  my  name ;  whosoever  shall  do  so,  shall  be  greatly  ad- 
vantaged thereby .^^  And  he  blessed  her :  and  thenceforth  all 
things  prospered  with  her.  Being  brought  a  second  time  before 
the  Governor,  he  first  had  his  flesh  torn  with  iron  combs,  such  as 
are  used  to  card  wool,  during  which  seven  pious  women  wiped  up 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wounds,  receiving  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  reward  of  their  faith  and  charity.  The  good 
Bishop,  after  enduring  manifold  frightful  tortures,  was  finally 
beheaded,  in  company  with  two  little  children,  whose  mother  was 
one  of  the  seven  holy  women  previously  put  to  death.  A  pious 
woman,  named  Helisea,  gave  the  three  bodies  sepulture  on  the 
very  site  of  their  martyrdom,  whence,  during  the  Crusades,  the 
relics  of  St.  Blaise  were  dispersed  over  the  West,  and  veneration 
for  him  propagated  by  many  miraculous  cures,  especially  of  sore 
throats.  His  name,  says  Butler,  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
Western  Martyrologies  of  St.  Jerome,  Ado  and  Usuard,  and  in 
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still  more  antique  MSS.  ilartyroloeries,  quoted  by  Cliatelain, 
in  which  his  ieetival  is  placed  at  February  15th.  In  the  Greek 
Church  his  least  is  of  obligation,  and  is  celebrated  on  the  11th  of 
Februan-. 

In  Gennany.  the  feast  of  St.  Blaise  is  known  as  "The  Mass 
of  Blaise."  or  "The  Mass  of  Wind."  the  word  ''  Bias/"  in  German, 
signifying  equally  the  name  Blase  or  **' Wind.*'  Hence  it  arose, 
that  in  ancient  calendars,  Ftibmary  'I  is  marked  with  a  hunting 
horn.  Formerly,  Scandinavian  mariners  avoided  pronouncing 
the  name  of  this  feast,  and  to  this  day  Uuuish  peasants  look 
upon  the  winds  blowing  on  that  day  as  prognostic  of  tempests 
throughout  the  year.  In  France,  the  Saint  s  cult  is  widely  spread, 
and  man}*  churches  boast  of  possessing  relics  of  him..  He  has  been 
venerated  nh  himtew.orahiU  in  the  diocese  ol"  Toul,  where  several 
churches  are  dedicated  in  his  honour,  and  many  towns  l^ear  his 
name  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Die  ;  the  celebrated  Priorv  of  Yari- 
ville.  of  the  order  of  I'ontevrault.  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and  other 
religious  houses  possess  his  relics,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 

an  inventon'  oithat  of  the  aucient  Abbev  of  Terffaville,  in  1640. 

"  ".11 

In  the  fifteenth  century-,  the  collegiate  church  of  Tic,  then  belong- 
ing to  the  diocese  of  Metz,  venerated  a  piece  of  the  skull  of  St. 
Blaise,  which  fragment,  verified  February  2S,  1S05,  by  the  then 
Bishop  of"  Nancy,  *'  is  remarkably  thick,  brown  in  colour, and  about 
eleven  centimetres  in  size,"  saj'S  the  'proc'b^  verhal.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Euchariup,  at  Metz,  where  are  likewise  to  be  found  some 
relics  of  St.  Blaise,  yearl}'^,  on  his  feast,  office  begins  at  5  a.m.. 
High  Mass  is  sung  at  S  A.M.,  during  which  they  bless  a  great 
quantity  of  loaves,  which  are  distributed  ibr  ten  miles  round,  and 
are  religiously  j)reserved  from  one  year  to  another.  These  loaves 
are  called  the  "  Loaves  of  St.  Blaise." 

In  Rome,  a  similar  ceremony  takes  place  on  this  Saint's  feast, 
which  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  in  St.  Biagio  dclla  Pagnotta^ 
in  the  Yia  (Jiulia,  the  national  church  of  the  Armenians,  to 
whom  it  was  conceded  by  Gregory  X  YI.  in  ]  832.  Mass  is  pon- 
tificated according  to  the  Armenian  rite,  and  is  followed  by 
distribution,  to  those  present,  of  small  rolls  of  blessed  bread,  in 
form  of  B»oman  loaves,  or  jni[fnofie  (hence  the  name  of  the 
church),  in  remembrance  of  the  bread  brought  him  by  the 
j)Oor  woman  when  in  prison.  At  San  Biacio  ilci  MaiteTXiHear'i 
< wooleombers),  St.  Lucia  del  Slnitfyl.  San  liiagio  della  Fosfta,  or 
delli  FclilnL  so  called  from  its  ircFc-oes  of  the  martvrdom  of  the 
Saint,  and  at  other  churches,  throiits  are  blessed  hy  a  priest,  who 
holds  two  blessed  candles,  crossed,  over  the  throat,  which  is 
besides  anointed  with  oil  i'rom  the  lamp  that  bums  before  the 
picture  of  the  holy  martyr.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  likewise  insti- 
tuted this  custom  in  the  church  of  Milan.     In  S.  Carlo  ai 
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Cattinari,  which  occupies  the  former  site  of  the  church  known 
as  S.  Biagio  degli  Arcarii,  or  de  AnvZoyheasixiBe  of  the  Episcopal 
ring  of  the  Saint  preserved  therein,  this  blessing  is  performed 
with  the  very  throat-bone  of  the  Saint,  enclosed  in  a  reUquaiy, 
popuiarly  styled  "  the  ring  of  St  Blasius/^  Amid  the  numerous 
churches,  dedicated  under  his  invocation,  were  three  parish 
•churches : — S.  Biagio  sub  Capitolio^  now  bearing  the  title  of 
Blessed  Ritea  da  Cascia,  and  S.  Biagio  aUe  Calcare^  now  S. 
Nicolo  a  Cesarini,  both  of  which  parishes  are  now  merged  in 
that  of  San  Marco;  the  third  parish  church,  that  of  San  Biagio 
delta  Fossa,  was  suppressed  by  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1695,  and 
its  revenues  divided  between  the  churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso,  now  a  parish,  and  SS.  Simone  e  Ouida. 

In  England,  where  three  churches  are  dedicated  to  his  honour, 
St.  Blaise  still  keeps  his  place  in  the  reformed  calendar.  Brand 
relates  that  Minshew,  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  word  "  Hocke- 
tide,"  speaks  of  "  St.  Blaze  his  Day,  about  Candlemass,  when 
country  women  goe  about  and  make  good  cheere ;  and  if  they 
find  any  of  their  neighbor  women  a  spinning  that  day,  they  bume 
and  make  a  blaze  of  fire  of  the  distaffs,  and  thereof  called  S. 
Blaze  his  Day."  Percy,  in  his  "  Notes  to  the  Korthumberland 
Household  Book,^'  tells  us :  "  The  anniversary  of  St.  Blasius  is 
the  3rd  of  February,  when  it  is  still  the  custom  in  many  parts  of 
England  to  light  up  fires  on  the  hills  on  St.  Blayse  night ;  a 
custom  anciently  taken  up,  perhaps,  for  no  better  reason  than  the 
jingling  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  word  blaze."  "  Call 
upon  God,  and  remember  St.  Blaze,"  is  the  charm  given  by  Scott, 
in  his  '-Discovery  of  Witchcraft"  (1665),  "that  will  fetch  a 
thorn  out  of  any  place  of  one's  body,  or  a  bone  out  of  the  throat." 
Whilst  Naogeorgus  gives  the  following : — 

Then  followeth  good  Sir  Blaze,  who  doth  a  waxen  candell  give, 
And  holy  water  to  his  men,  whereby  they  safely  live. 
I,  divers  barrels  off  have  seene,  drawne  out  of  water  cleare, 
Through  one  small  blessed  bone  of  this  same  martyr  heare  : 
And  caryed  thence  to  other  townes  and  cities  fiaxre  away, 
Ech  superstition  doth  require  such  earnest  kinde  of  play.* 

This  is  interesting]:  as  showing  the  universality  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Blaise,  who  is  specially  honoured  in  Yorkshire  as  the  patron 
and  protector  of  woolcombers  and  woolstaplers,  and  is  still  com- 
memorated in  the  town  of  Bradford  by  a  festival,  held  every 

*  "Eegnum  Papisticum"  (1555,  8vo).  The  author,  Thomas  Kirchmaier, 
a  Protestuit  satirist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  1511,  early  embraced  the 
heresy  of  Luther,  and,  like  most  of  the  scholars  of  his  time,  chang^ed  his  name 
to  Nao-Oeorgoe,  two  Greek  words  which  have  the  like  signification.  H« 
died  1563. 
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seven  3''ears,  whereio,  writes  Mrs.  Jameson,  ^'Prince  Jason, 
Princess  Medea,  Bishop  Blaise  and  his  chaplain  all  walk  together 
in  grand  procession."  At  Norwich  his  feast  is  kept  with  a  solemn 
guild  by  the  woolcombers,  who  regard  him  as  the  inventor  of 
their  trade,  either  from  the  iron  combs,  or  cards,  wherewith  he 
was  tortured,  or  by  reason  of  his  country,  since  it  seems  that  the 
first  branch,  or  at  least  hint,  of  this  manufacture  was  borrowed 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  East,  as  was  also  that  of  silk- 
weaving.  In  Paris,  beside  the  woolcarders  and  weavers,  the 
builders  and  stonecutters,  the  latter  because  of  a  tool,  known  as 
a  scraper,  which  they  use,  and  which  resembles  a  card,  consider 
St.  Blaise  as  their  patron.  He  is  also  invoked  against  wild 
beasts,  against  whooping-cough,  in  all  diseases  of  the  throat, 
against  the  goitre,  and  on  behalf  of  the  porcine  race,  greatly  sub- 
ject to  quinsy.  In  Russia  he  is  invoked,  not  only  in  favour  of 
swine,  but  for  all  cattle  in  general.  St.  Francis  of  Sales  had 
great  confidence  in  the  intervention  of  St.  Blaise  in  cases  of 
throat  diseases.  St.  Blaise  is  also  a  patron  saint  of  the  cities  of 
Cosimo  in  Sicily,  of  Naples,  and  of  Civita  di  Penne,  in  that 
kingdom ;  also  of  Mulhausen  in  Thuringia,  and  of  Bagusa  in 
Dalmatia, — on  coins  of  which  he  appears  as  a  bishop,  with  cope 
and  mitre,  holding  in  one  hand  a  crosier,  in  the  other  an  iron 
comb  or  woolcard,  his  peculiar  emblem.  The  other  emblems  of 
St.  Blaise  are  a  candle,  or  a  swine's  head  at  his  feet,  in  memory 
of  the  food  brought  him  by  the  woman  whose  pig  he  had  saved 
from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf;  or  birds  bringing  him  nourishment. 
Lastly,  he  is  not  unfrequently  represented  surrounded  by  wild 
beasts;  and  he  is  generally  drawn  in  full  episcopal  costume. 
Pictures  of  St.  Blaise  are  rarely  met  with ;  "  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Biagio,^^  by  Carlo  Maratti,  in  the  Carignano  Gallery  at 
Genoa,  is  perhaps  the  best  representation  of  the  scene.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  ^'  pious  women,"  mentioned  in  the  legend,  one  or  two 
female  figures  are  generally  introduced  in  paintings  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Blaise.  The  three  churches,  dedicated  in  his 
honour  in  England,  are  Milton  in  Berks,  St.  Blazey  in  Cornwall^ 
and  Flaccombe  in  Devon ;  Boxgrove,  in  Sussex,  is  dedicated, 
conjointly,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Blaise.  The  Saint  is 
likewise  invoked  against  the  sin  of  gluttony. 

2.  St.  Erasmus,  whose  name  in  Greek  signifies  "  Amiable,^^  is 
popularly  known  as  St.  Elmo  or  St.  Ermes.  He  was,  according 
to  some  authors,  like  his  companion  St.  Blaise,  of  episcopal  rank, 
and  martyred  under  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  a.d. 
S03,  at  Formia,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta,  about  sixty-six  miles  from 
Naples.  His  legend  tells  us  that  because  of  the  persecution  he 
had  retired  to  a  hermitage,  on  Mount  Libanus,  in  Syria,  to  im- 
plore the  Divine  mercy  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Church,  and 
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that  there  he  wrought  many  miracles;  angels  descended  from 
heaven  to  minister  to  his  wants ;  the  most  savage  wild  beasts 
flocked  round  him  to  do  his  bidding ;  and  a  raven  brought  him 
his  daily  food.  He  frequently  quitted  his  solitude  to  visit  the 
city  of  Antioch,  of  which  he  was  Bishop,  and  was  there  seized  by 
order  of  the  tyrant  Diocletian,  who  had  him  cruelly  beaten  with 
loaded  whips,  scourged  with  rods^  and  then  cast  into  a  cauldron 
filled  with  seething  pitch,  tar,  sulphur  and  wax ;  whence,  however, 
he  issued  scathless,  to  the  confusion  of  the  pagans,  numbers  of 
whom  were  converted  on  the  spot.  Finally  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  to  perish  from  hunger,  but  was  that  same  night  de- 
livered by  an  angel,  who  guided  him  to  Lucrinum,  a  city  of 
Apulia,  the  inhabitants  whereof  he  converted  to  the  faith.  This 
fact  reaching  the  ears  of  the  cruel  Maximian,  he  hastened  thither, 
summoned  Erasmus  to  his  tribunal,  and  on  his  refusal  to  worship 
the  idols,  ordered  him  to  be  clad  in  a  red-hot  iron  cuirass,  and 
afterwards  plunged  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  lead  and  resin, 
neither  of  which  torments  could  in  anywise  harm  him.  He  was 
anew -cast  into  prison,  and  again  released  by  the  intervention  of 
an  angel,  who  freed  him  from  his  chains,  led  him  to  the  seashore, 
where  a  bark  awaited  them  ;  they  entered  and  were  conveyed  to 
Formia,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Gaeta,  where  he  continued  his 
Apostolic  ministry  with  remarkable  success,  gaining  numbers  of 
souls  to  Christ.  Still  he  was  pursued  by  the  imperial  barbarian,  at 
whose  command — so  the  marvellous  legend  continues — a  frightful 
torture  was  invented.  The  Saint  was  cut  open,  his  entrails  well 
soaped,  and  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  windlass  or  species  of  wheel, 
such  as  is  used  to  wind  off  skeins  of  wool  or  silk;  but  by  the 
miraculous  disposition  of  the  Almighty  he  survived  even  this 
torment ;  and  some  time  later,  whilst  absorbed  in  prayer,  he  heard 
a  voice  saying :  "  Erasmus,  good  and  faithful  servant,  because 
thou  hast  fought  the  good  fight,  come  and  receive  the  crown 
which  I  have  prepared  for  thee."  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  in  fact 
perceived  a  most  precious  crown,  which  was  presented  him  by 
augels;  whereupon  bowing  his  head,  he  exclaimed:  "  Lord,  receive 
my  spirit;  '^  and  uttering  these  words,  his  soul  escaped  from  his  body, 
under  the  form  of  a  dove  of  shining  whiteness;  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  celestial  beings  and  accompanied  to  the  Eternal 
Presence.  Baronius  places  the  death  of  this  holy  Bishop  in  the 
year  301  a.d.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  testified  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Formia,  where  his  remains  still  lay  in 
the  sixth  century ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  by 
the  Saracens,  in  the  ninth  centur}',  they  were  transferred  to  Gaeta 
(842),  where  he  is  still  held  in  high  veneration. 

St.  Benedict,  the  Patriarch  of  Western  Monasticism,  had   so 
tender  a  devotion  to  St.  Erasmus,  that  he  built  two  celebrated  mon- 
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asteries  with  churches  under  his  invocation,  one  in  Monte  Soratte, 
now  St.  Oreste,  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  a  second  Thebais  in  its 
time ;  the  other  within  the  precincts  of  the  Eternal  City,  on  the 
Coelian  Hill,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo.  This  famous  monastery,  some  few  vestiges  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  in 
Rome,  renowned  for  its  strict  religious  discipline  and  for  the  learn- 
ing and  sanctity  of  its  monks,  one  of  whom  was  Deusdedit, 
Cardinal  Priest,  and  later  elected  Pope,  April  22,  672,  under  the 
name  of  Adeodatus  II.  He  confirmed  to  the  Venetian  nobles, 
by  Apostolic  authority,  the  right  of  election  and  institution  of 
their  Doge,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  that  Republic ; 
and  he  was  the  first  Pope  to  adopt  the  formula,  now  common  to 
the  letters  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff:  "  Salutem  et  apostolicam 
benedictionem.*'  This  monastery  was  the  scene  of  popular  tumult 
after  the  death  of  Pope  John  V.,  686,  caused  by  the  partisans  of 
the  two  Antipopes,  Peter  and  Theodore,  but  which  was  finally 
quelled  by  the  election  of  Pope  Conon,  some  two  months  later. 
This  same  monastery  of  St.  Erasmus  was,  in  799,  the  prison  of 
Pope  St.  Leo  III.  who  was  conveyed  thither  from  the  church  of 
St.  Sylvester  in  Ca/pite^  by  the  rebel  priests,  Pascal  and  Campulus, 
who  after  horribly  mutilating  and  tearing  out  the  eyes  and  tongue 
of  the  holy  Pontiff,  kept  hini  there  in  close  captivity,  until  he  was 
rescued  by  the  faithful,  led  by  his  devoted  chamberlain  Albinus. 
All  the  contemporary  authors  attest  the  wonderful  cure  of  Pope 
Leo,  who  miraculously  recovered  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  tongue. 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
series  of  thirty-two  frescoes,  by  Nicola  Pomarancio  (sixteenth 
century)  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stefano  Rotondo, 
on  the  Coelian. 

St.  Erasmus,  under  the  name  of  Sant'  Elmo,  a  corruption  of 
S.  Eramo,  or  S.  Ermo,  is  famous  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Calabria,  in  Sicily,  and  throughout  Italy,  where 
sailors  invoke  him  against  storms,  tempests,  and  other  perils  of 
the  sea.  Visitors  to  Naples  will  remember  the  celebrated 
monastery  and  fortress,  known  as  "  Castel  Sant'  Elmo,*'  styled 
in  the  fourteenth  century  Sant'  Erasmo,  from  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  that  Saint,  which  then  crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Ermo,  says  Murray,  has  occasioned  much 
controversy ;  some  writers  derive  it  from  the  Ermoe^  said  to 
have  stood  on  the  spot  to  mark  the  division  of  the  territories  of 
Neapolis  and  Puteoli;  others  from  St.  Antelmo,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Carthusian  order.*     This  castle  was  built  by 

*  St.  Anthelmus,  Yllth  General  of  the  Carthusian  order,  and  Bishop  of 
Bellay  in  1163.    He  is  honoured  in  the  Roman  Martyrologj,  June  26. 
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King  Robert  the  Wise,  in  lr342,  after  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect, Giacomo  de  Sanctis.  The  royal  commission  to  the  grand 
chamberlain,  Giovanni  di  Flay  a,  to  construct  a  fortified*  palace 
on  this  hill,  still  exists.  It  was  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands,  from 
the  pl^ns  of  Luigi  Scriva,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  in  1540,  to  which  some  slight  additions  were  made  in 
1641  by  the  Duke  of  Medina.  The  abbreviation  "  St.  Elmo '' 
for  "  Ermo  *^  is  generally  applied  by  all  Italians  to  St.  Erasmus, 
who  is  invoked  under  that  title  by  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
whilst  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  transferred  the  name 
of  "  St.  Elmo ''  or  "  St.  Telmo  ''  to  one  of  their  Saints,  St.  Peter 
Gonzales,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  who  is  likewise  patron  of 
sailors,  whom  he  was  wont  to  seek  out  on  their  vessels,  and  amid 
whom  he  finished  his  mortal  career  in  1246,  on  April  15,  on 
which  day  his  feast  falls. 

Peter  the  Deacon  declares  that  Pope  Gelasius  II.,  while  yet  a 
monk  at  Monte  Cassino,  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Erasmus.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  and  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  him  as 
Bishop  of  Formia,  where  he  sufifered  martyrdom,  but  add  no 
particulars  of  his  life  nor  of  his  death ;  whence  the  Bollandists 
opine  that  the  Acts  of  St.  Erasmus  have  been  interpolated,  and 
many  facts  assigned  to  him  which  rightly  belong  to  other  saints. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  new  Paris  Breviary,  and  a  portion 
of  his  relics  is  possessed  by  a  nunnery  near  Gournay,  in  the 
diocese,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  In  Rome  his  relics  may 
be  venerated  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  in 
the  churches  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and  of  St.  Maria 
in  Gampo  Santo.  In  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  above  the  altar 
dedicated  to  St.  Erasmus,  in  the  right  transept  is  a  copy,  in 
mosaic,  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint,  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Vatican.  This 
picture,  executed  by  command  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  is  the 
largest  historical  subject  ever  painted  by  Poussin,  and  in  point 
of  expression  is  said  to  be  one  of  his  best  works ;  the  head  of 
St.  Erasmus,  at  once  agonized  and  full  of  resignation  and 
heavenly  faith,  is  pronounced  a  masterpiece. 

St.  Erasmus  is  the  special  patron  of  seafaring  men  in 
general,  on  account  of  his  miraculous  voyage  to  Italy,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  angel.  He  is  represented  as  an  aged  man 
clad  as  a  bishop,  holding  in  his  hand  a  windlass,  his  special 
emblem  ;  he  is  thus  represented  on  a  rood  screen  at  Hempstead, 
on  a  font  at  Buckenham,  and  on  a  window  at  Sandringham  in 
England ;  but  sometimes  he  is  surrounded  with  other  emblems 
of  his  martyrdom.  Again,  as  St.  Elmo,  patron  of  sailors,  he  is 
pictured  walking  upon  the  sea,  holding  a  taper  or  flame  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  which  flame  represents  St.  Elmo's  fire — the 
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Bame^  as  is  well  known^  given  by  sailors  to  the  electric  light  that 
appears  on  mastheads  and  yard-arms  when  the  sea  is  calm  and 
the  sky  propitious,  or  plays  round  the  horizon  at  the  close  of  a 
storm — hence  St.  Elmo^  St.  Helen's,  or  Fermes'  fire,  as  it  is 
variously  styled,  is  a  good  omen.  Sometimes  this  flame  is 
depicted  on  the  head  of  the  Saint. 

Ella  B.  Edes. 
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I  LATELY  endeavoured,  in  this  Review,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  bearing  of  modern  research  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Catholic  Rule  of  Faith  and  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  No  subject 
could  be  more  important,  for  it  is  the  groundwork  of  our  belief; 
but  I  now  venture  to  approach  one  incomparably  more  sacred. 
The  chastisement  of  Oza  is  a  terrible  warning  which  must  be 
ever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  touch  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  even  to  support  it,  with  unconsecrated  hands :  while 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  Liturgy  is  withdrawn  from  a  rash  and 
curious  scrutiny,  not  merely  by  its  own  sanctity,  but  also  by  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  providentially 
veiled.  Like  that  mysterious  type  of  the  Christian  priesthood, 
whom  the  Church  commemorates  in  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
the  Mass,  the  Liturgy  comes  before  us,  as  Melchisedec  appears 
in  Holy  Writ,  with  no  visible  parentage  nor  beginning  of  days, 
so  that  these  can  only  be  traced  by  careful  and  laborious  investi- 
gation. The  chief  work  in  this  direction  has  of  course  been  done 
by  Catholic  scholars  in  the  past — Bona,  Le  Brun,  Muratori,  and 
Mabillon  being  only  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  among  liturgiolo- 
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gists.  The  most  important  recent  authors^  too^  are  Catholics ; 
Bickell  and  Probst,  whose  names  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  chief  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  our  generation.  Besides  these,  it  is  a  special  pleasure 
to  welcome  so  many  Anglican  High  Churchmen  as  fellow- 
labourers  with  us  in  this  field.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  details  in  which  they  seem  to  me  mistaken,  for  I  think  the 
exigencies  of  their  position  have  led  them  to  strain  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  a  primitive  Liturgy  beyond  what  it  will 
bear.  I  therefore  all  the  more  gladly  acknowledge  their  zeal  and 
industry,  and  the  valuable  additions  they  have  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Liturgy.  These  have  been  insufficiently 
known  to  Catholics,  and  one  of  my  principal  objects  is  to  direct 
attention  to  their  labours.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of 
these  works  is  probably  Sir  W.  Palmer^s  *^  Origines  Liturgicae  ^^ ; 
next  to  it  we  may  reckon  Archdeacon  Freeman's  ^'  Principles  of 
Divine  Service  "  and  Scudamore's  "  Notitia  Eucharistica/'  though 
both  these  latter  sufifer  from  the  disadvantage  of  attempting  to 
show  the  primitive  character  of  the  Anglican  service.  A  like 
drawback  diminishes  the  value  of  Dr.  Neale's  liturgical  writings ; 
he  entertained  too  strong  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
extant  Greek  Liturgies,  and  overlooked  facts  which  were  adverse 
to  his  theory. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  done  by  Anglicans  has  been 
the  preparation  of  texts  in  a  form  convenient  for  study.  Dr. 
Neale^s  editions  of  the  Eastern  Liturgies,  in  Greek  and  in 
English,  are  well  known.  Mr.  Hammond  has  laid  all  students 
of  liturgiology  under  even  greater  obligations  by  his  handy  and 
inexpensive  volume  which  has  been  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  which  contains  all  the  offices  which  had  to  be  sought 
before  in  many  rare  and  costly  works.  The  first  critical  edition 
of  the  Eastern  Liturgies  comes  to  us  from  the  sister  university 
of  Cambridge,  which  has  published  Dr.  Swainson*s  careful  recon- 
struction of  the  text  of  the  Oriental  Liturgies,  based  upon  a 
complete  collation  of  all  the  Greek  MSS.  known  to  exist. 

The  field  thus  opened  and  rendered  accessible  to  every  student 
is  far  too  extensive  for  these  pages,  and  for  the  patience  of  the 
general  reader,  even  if  I  possessed  the  learning  and  the  leisure 
needed  for  treating  it  properly.  I  purpose  merely  to  point  out 
the  main  conclusions  to  which  the  study  of  the  Liturgy  has  led, 
and  the  directions  which  further  inquiry  must  take.  It  will  be 
seen  from  what  I  shall  say  that  fresh  discoveries,  and  those  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  will  probably  reward  the  investigator 
who  starts  with  a  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  liturgiology. 
For  instance,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  minute  examination  of 
the  early  Fathers  would  yield  many  more  liturgical  allusions  than 
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even  Probst's  careful  search  disclosed.  Again,  recent  discoveries 
have  introduced  a  fresh  series  of  liturgical  problems.  Thus  the 
newly  recovered  portions  of  St.  Clement  of  Bome's  letter  seem  to 
bear  such  testimony  to  the  primitive  existence  of  the  liturgy  of 
St.  Mark^  and  also  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  as  to  call  for  a 
fresh  examination  of  the  great  Alexandrian  writei'S.  In  a  less 
degree  the  Didache  raises  some  fresh  questions,  several  of  which 
I  have  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  inquiry  into  the  early  history  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  must  start  from  its  original  institution  at  the  Last 
Supper.  I  believe  the  only  important  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  show  the  connection  between  the  two  is  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Bickell,  the  learned  Catholic  Orientalist  of  Innsbruck.  It 
is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  I  have  referred  to  in  the  heading  of 
this  article,  and  has  been  further  developed  in  several  papers 
in  a  German  Catholic  periodical  (Zeitschrift  fur  hath.  Theol., 
1880).  His  suggestions  have  been  received  with  marked  interest 
and  assent  by  Anglicans,  such  as  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Field, 
the  learned  author  of  "  The  Apostolical  Liturgy  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  " ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  attracted  no 
notice  from  Catholics  in  this  country.  It  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate that  Dr.  Edersheim,  the  only  Englishman  perhaps 
who  was  qualified  to  express  an  independent  opinion  on  Bickell's 
work,  should  have  only  mentioned  it  in  a  manner  which  shows 
he  cannot  have  read  it.^ 

Professor  Bickell  begins  by  dividing  the  Mass  into  two  natu* 
rally  distinct  parts — the  Anaphora,  or  sacrificial  office  proper, 
and  the  pro-anaphoral  or  preparatory  service.  This  division  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  that  between  the  *'  Missa  Catechumenorum  ^' 
and  *'  Missa  Fidelium,'^  which  was  due  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Early  Church  :  since  the  Anaphora  begins  with  the  Preface,  while 
the  Missa  Fidelium  commences  at  the  Offertory.  He  derives  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Liturgy  from  the  Sabbath-morning  service  of 
the  Synagogue;  and  the  Anaphora  from  the  Paschal  ritual  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  Beginning  with  the  latter,  I  omit  design- 
edly all  the  perplexing  questions  that  may  be  raised  as  to  our 
Lord's  having  eaten  the  Passover  at  the  Last  Supper;  for, 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  legal  Pasch,  our  Loid  Himself 
spoke  of  it  as  "  this  Passover,"  and  it  must  therefore  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Paschal  service.  I  must  give  Bickell's 
account  of  this  at  some  length,  which  I  the  less  regret^  as  I 
believe  there  is  no  such  description  of  it  accessible  to  English 
readers.  He  gives  first  his  reasons  for  asserting  that  the  Paschal 
ritual,  as  given  in  the  Talmud,  represents  faithfully  that  followed 

*  *'  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah,"  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
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in  our  Lord's  day,  excepting  a  few  points  which  can  be  readily 
discerned.  The  chief  external  argument  on  which  he  relies  is, 
that  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  had  already  begun  ta 
dispute  about  details  in  the  second  century;  while  the  very 
complexity  of  the  ritual  in  the  Mishna  is  an  internal  evidence  of 
its  antiquity.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
a  true  sacrifice;  it  was  slain  in  the  Temple,  its  blood  was 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  on  the  altar,  and  part  was  burned  there. 
As  these  conditions  could  not  be  fulfilled  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  an  essential  change  was  made  in  the  ceremony, 
which  I  shall  mention  as  I  proceed.  The  meal  began  by  each 
guest  filling  his  cup  with  wine,  which,  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  all 
the  following  cups,  was  mixed  with  water.  A  prayer  named  the 
'^  Kiddush  "  was  then  recited  :  this  thanks  God  for  the  institu- 
tion of  all  holy  seasons,  particularly  of  the  Passover;  also  for 
having  preserved  those  present  until  that  hour.  The  cup  was 
then  drunk,  and  hands  were  washed  for  the  first  time.  Before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Paschal  viands  were  next 
brought  in ;  now  they  are  on  the  table  from  the  beginning.  In 
place  of  the  Paschal  lamb  a  third  unleavened  bread  is  now  taken, 
besides  the  two  previously  used ;  this  is  broken  in  half,  and  one 
of  the  halves  is  reserved,  being  therefore  called  the  ^' Afikoman," 
to  be  eaten  at  the  end  of  the  repast  instead  of  the  lamb.  Dr. 
Edersheim  suggests  that  our  Lord  anticipated  what  was  to  be  the 
rule  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and  that  the  ^*  Afikoman** 
was  the  bread  which  he  consecrated.  We  should  expect  some 
mention  of  this  departure  from  the  established  order  of  the  Pass* 
over  in  the  Gospels  if  this  had  been  done  by  our  Lord ;  instead  of 
which  the  absence  of  an  article  before  the  word  aprov  in  St.  Mark, 
and  probably  also  in  St.  Matthew,  implies  that  no  special  bread 
was  used  for  the  Holy  Eucharist.  However  this  may  be,  I 
cannot  forbear  pointing  out  how  significant  it  is  that  the  Jew& 
should  have  chosen  bread  as  the  symbol  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Paschal  lamb.  One  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  was  a 
rule  introduced  during  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  information  on  the  subject. 

After  several  ceremonies  of  minor  importance,  the  table  was 
removed,  and  the  second  cup  was  mixed.  The  youngest  person 
present  then  asked  :  "  Why  is  this  night  diflerent  from  all  other 
nights  ?  "  The  master  of  the  house  answered  by  reciting  Deut. 
vi.  21. :  '*  We  were  bondmen  of  Pharao  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  us  out  with  a  strong  hand."  From  this  as  a  text,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  the  delivery  from  bondage,  dwelling  in  detail 
on  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  blessings  conferred  on  the 
people  of  God.    This  commemoration,  called  the  "  Haggada/^ 
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was  considered  to  be  commanded  in  several  passages  of  the  law^^ 
there  can  therefore  be  little  doabt  that  it  was  observed  by  our 
Lord.  The  table  was  then  set  back  in  its  place^  and  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  viands  explained.  The  cup  was  elevated, 
while  a  short  thanksgiving  was  said,  after  which  the  first  part  of 
the  '*  Hallel'*  was  sung,t  and  the  cup  was  drunk. 

The  master  of  the  house  then  washed  his  hands  again,  took 
one  of  the  unleavened  breads,  broke  it  (a  rite  which  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Paschal  supper),  placed  it  under  the  whole 
one^  elevated  both,  pronounced  the  ordinary  blessing  said  over 
bread  at  meals,  ate  a  portion  of  both  the  whole  and  the  broken 
bread,  and  passed  them  to  the  guests.  The  bitter  herbs^ 
Chagigah^  and  Paschal  lamb  were  then  Ctiten,  followed  by  tbe 
usual  supper,  the  last  food  partaken  of  being  a  portion  of  the 
lamb,  in  place  of  which  the  reserved  bread  is  now  eaten. 

The  hands  were  now  washed  again,  and  the  third  cup  was 
mixed ;  over  it  was  said  the  grace  after  meals,  containing  two 
thanksgiving  for  food  and  all  other  benefits.  After  grace  this 
cup  was  drunk. 

The  fourth  cup  was  mixed,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
"  Hallel  "  (Ps.  cxiii.  9  to  cxvii.,  "  Non  nobis  '^  to  "  Confitemini 
Domino '')  recited :  probably  followed  by  a  benediction.  Then 
was  said  what  is  called  the  "  Great  Hallel  ^^  (Ps.  cxxxv.,  "  Con- 
fitemini Domino "),  followed  by  a  long  hymn  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving;  the  blessing  over  the  wine  was  said,  and  the 
fourth  cup  was  drunk.  Grace  was  not  said  after  this  cup,  as  it 
was  nob  considered  part  of  the  meal,  but  a  benediction  was 
pronounced,  in  which  God  was  thanked  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
and  the  gift  of  the  promised  land.  A  fifth  cup  is  spoken  of  by 
some  later  authors,  but  not  by  the  Talmud. 

This  very  brief  sketch  of  the  Paschal  ritual  will  enable  us  to 
appreciate  Dr.  Bickell's  view  as  to  the  relation  between  it  and  the 
Mass.  The  principal  question  is  :  when  was  the  Holy  Eucharist 
consecrated,  whether  during  or  after  the  meal,  and  if  the 
former,  at  what  point  in  the  repast  ?  The  general  opinion  of  the 
older  Catholic  commentators  has  been  that  the  Host  was  con- 
secrated during  the  supper,  and  the  Chalice  after ;  St.  Thomas, 

• 

*  Exod.  xii.  26,  xiii.  6  ;  Deut.  vi.  20.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  direct  mention  of  this  touching  ceremony  in  the  New  Testament  accounts 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Indirectly,  however,  it  is  twice  referred  to  in  St.  PauFs 
narrative  of  the  commemorative  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law.  The  emphatic 
phrase,  etj  rfiv  ifiriv  dvafjLvrjo-iv — "  for  my^  memorial " — points  to  a  memorial 
which  was  not  of  Christ ;  and  icaTayyeXere  is  the  literal  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Haggada. 

t  Ps.  cxii.-cxiii.  8,  "  Laudate  pueri  '*  and  **  In  exitu  "  to  "  Non  nobis."  I 
use  throughout  the  Septuagint- Vulgate  arrangement. 
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for  instance,  gives  a  mystical  reason  for  this  separation  between 
the  two  consecrations.*  This  supposition  was  based  on  the 
words  ''as they  were  eating ^^  (eaOiovTijjv  airwy)  in  St.  Matthew's 
and  St.  Mark's  accounts.  This  note  of  time  is,  however,  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  rely  on,  as  is  plain  from  its  being  also  used 
for  the  prophecy  of  the  betrayal,  which  St.  Luke  puts  later. 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  have  no  note  of  time  for  the  consecration 
of  the  Host,  but  they  fix  that  of  the  Chalice  after  supper;  and, 
as  Father  Coleridge  argues,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  two 
consecrations  should  have  been  separated.  It  is  therefore  much 
more  probable  that  the  Host  was  also  consecrated  after  the  supper, 
as  indeed  the  highest  patristic  authority  asserts .t  The  language 
of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  might  apply  either  to  the  third  or 
fourth  cup  taken  at  the  Paschal  ceremony;  though  strictly 
speaking  the  former  formed  part  of  the  supper.  The  general 
tendency  has  been  to  connect  it  with  the  third  cup ;  Schegg  and 
Haneberg,  for  instance,  among  Catholics,  and  Edersheim  among 
non-Catholics,  expressly  saying  so.  The  only  ground  for  this  is, 
that  the  Rabbis  called  this  cup  "  the  cup  of  blessing,'^  the  phrase 
used  by  St.  Paul  for  the  Chalice.  The  expression,  however, 
seems  merely  to  have  meant  the  cup  taken  at  the  grace  after 
meals,  was  used  for  any  cup  that  was  drunk  with  thanksgiving, 
and  was  even  employed  metaphorically  :J  so  that  no  argument 
can  be  based  upon  it.  Bickell,  on  the  contrary,  urges  that  the 
third  cup  was  part  of  the  supper,  and,  indeed,  was  common  to 
all  ordinary  meals,  while  the  fourth  was  peculiar  to  the  Passover. 
It  was  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been  employed  by  our  Lord, 
and  it  conforms  more  closely  to  the  words  "  after  supper ''  in  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Paul.  Dr.  BickelVs  explanation  of  the  order  of  the 
institution  starts  from  this.  He  points  out  that  at  the  ordinary 
Paschal  meal  each  guest  drank  from  his  own  cup,  and  that  on 
filling  the  fourth  cup  our  Lord  must  have  said,  *'  Drink  ye  all  of 
this,^'  and  "  Take  this  and  divide  it  among  yourselves,^'  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  passing  round  the  cup  He  was  about  to 
consecrate.  On  looking  back  to  the  account  given  above  of  the 
Paschal  ritual,  it  will  be  seen  that  part  of  the  Hallel  was 
recited  after  the  fourth  cup  was  filled.  Bickell  supposes  that 
the  Preface  of  the  Mass  is  the  slightly  modified  form  of  the  last 

*  **  Christus  corpus  suum  tradidit  inter  coenam,  sed  sanguinem  suum  dedit 
expresse  post  coenam.  Cujus  ratio  est,  quia  corpus  Christi  repraesentat 
mysterium  incamationis,  quae  facta  est  legalibus  observantiis  adliuc  statum 
habentibus ;  sed  sanguis  in  sacramento  directe  repraesentat  passionem,  per 
quam  est  effusus,  et  per  quam  sunt  terminata  omnia  legalia"  (1  Cor.  xi. 
lect.  6). 

t  St.  Jerome,  lib.  iv.  in  Matth.  cap.  26. 

J  Ps.  cxvi.  3  ;  Smith's  "  Bible  Dictionary,"  s.  v.  Passover- 
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Psalm  (cxvii.)  of  this  series.  The  resemblance  is  seen  to  be 
jyreater  when  we  learn  from  the  Talmudie  commentaries  on  the 
Psalm  the  manner  in  which  it  was  recited.  In  each  of  the  first 
four  verses  the  first  half  was  said  bv  the  celebrant,  the  second 
half  by  the  assistants.  These  correspond  to  the  versicles  and 
responses  which  precede  the  Preface  ;  the  body  of  which  answers 
in  turn  to  the  next  twenty  verses,  which  were  said  alternately. 
The  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses  were  again  broken  up 
like  the  first  four ;  it  will  be  remarked  that  they  contain  the 
"  Hosanna  "  and  "  Benedictus/^  in  which  the  congregation  join 
after  the  Preface.  The  remaining  verses  were  recited  alternately, 
like  the  central  portion.  After  a  short  prayer,  this  was  followed 
by  the  '^  Great  Hallel "  (Ps.  cxxxv.),  the  first  half  of  each  verse 
being  recited  by  the  celebrant,  and  the  burden,  ^*  for  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever/'  repeated  by  the  assistants.  This  corresponds 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  work  of  redemption,  which  follows 
the  Preface  in  the  Clementine  and  other  ancient  Liturgies,  the 
redemption  taking  the  place  of  the  delivery  from  Egypt.  On 
arriving  at  verse  twenty-five  ("  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh  ^'), 
Bickell  suggests  that  our  Lord  stopped,  consecrated  the  Host 
and  Chalice,  broke  the  former  first  into  halves,  then  into  por- 
tions for  distribution,  and  passed  round  the  Chalice. 

The  Babylonian  Gemara,  a  very  early  authority,  states  that 
Psalm  xxiii.  ("  Dominus  regit  me")  was  sung  after  the  Great  Hallel. 
Its  appropriateness  after  Communion  makes  it  probable  that  this 
was  the  "  hymn  ^^  mentioned  by  the  first  two  Evangelists  as  sung 
by  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  before  they  went  out  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Mass,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  Bickeil  derives  from  the  Sabbath-morning  service  of 
the  Synagogue.  This  part  of  the  Mass  has,  for  reasons  which 
will  by-and-by  appear,  undergone  more  change  than  the  Canon. 
The  general  reader  will,  however,  obtain  a  sufficiently  accurate 
notion  of  the  primitive  form  of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Liturgy 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  from  the  Good  Friday  Mass  of  the 
Presanctified,  as  far  as  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross.*  The  Sabbath- 
morning  service  consisted  of  four  parts,  of  which  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  last  and  most  important.  It  began  with  a  varying 
lesson  from  the  Pentateuch,  followed  by  another  from  the 
Prophets.  The  Christian  Church  inserted  a  psalm  after  each 
lesson,  and  some  portion  of  our  Lord's  life,  at  first  orally,  then 
by  a  reading  from  the  Gospels;   the  sermon  followed  in  the 

H^*  This  earliest  form  of  the  Roman  Mass  is  really  closer  to  the  Synagogal 
service  than  the  Oriental  Liturgies  that  Bickell  chooses  for  comparison, 
though  there  are  points  of  difference  which  I  shall  note  as  I  proceed. 
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Jewish  as  in  the  Christian  service  *  After  the  sermon  came  a 
series  of  prayers  termed  the  ^'  Shaeharith/^  These  corresponded 
very  closely  with  the  intercessory  prayers  that  follow  the  Gospel 
on  Good  Friday.  The  several  petitions  were  ^^  bidden "  in  the 
Synagogue  by  a  precentor,  as  in  the  Christian  Charch  by  a 
deacon.  The  Shacharith  began  with  prayer  for  the  whole  Jewish 
people,  for  their  rulers,  and  for  the  Rabbis ;  then  went  on  to 
intercede  for  the  congregation  and  its  members,  for  those  who 
had  built  synagogues  or  brought  gifts  for  religious  purposes; 
then  for  the  sick ;  for  the  Sovereign.  Lastly,  there  was  a  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrs  and  a  prayer  for  the  dead.  This  was 
followed  by  part  of  the  prayer  called  the  "  Shemoneh  Esreh,^'  or 
Eighteen  Benedictions,  of  which  only  the  first  three  and  the  last 
two  were  used  on  Sabbaths.  The  parallelism  between  the  con- 
tents of  the  Shacharith  and  the  Good  Friday  intercessory  prayers 
will  be  obvious.  A  still  more  distinct  connection  can  be  estab- 
lished between  one  of  them  and  the  Sabbath  portion  of  the 
Shemoneh  Esreh,  which  has  been  shown  independently  of  Dr. 
Bickell,  and  seems  to  me  a  crucial  test  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theory.  Since  he  wrote,  the  liturgical  passage  in  St.  Clement  of 
Rome^s  letter  has  been  recovered,  and  Dr.  Lightfootf  at  once 
pointed  out  its  connection  with  this  Jewish  prayer  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  petitions  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  on  the 
other.  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  these  portions  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  Liturgy  are  the  Good  Friday  prayers  to  which  I  have  been 
referring,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  they  were 
used  by  the  Church  of  Rome  at  least  as  early  as  TertuUian.J 

After  the  third  benediction  of  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  was  in- 
serted a  prayer  named  the  "  Kedusha/^  which  is  strikingly  like 
the  conclusion  of  the  Preface  and  the  Sanctus.  The  precentor 
said,  "  May  we  hallow  Thy  Name  on  earth  as  it  is  hallowed  in 
heaven  ;  as  it  hath  been  written  by  Thy  prophets,  the  one  cried 
out  to  the  other  and  said.^^  The  congregation  responded,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  Sabaoth,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His 
majesty.^^  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  does  not  correspond  in 
place  to  the  Preface,  which  we  have  connected  above  with 
Psalm  cxvii. ;  but  its  present  position  in  the  Jewish  service  is 
also  incongruous,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  the  Bene- 

*  There  is  an  interesting  description  of  this  part  of  the  Jewish  service  in 
Acts  xiii.  14,  15.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  had  sat  down  in  the  Syna- 
gogue on  a  Sabbath,  and,  "  after  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,*' 
the  rulers  sent  to  ask  them  to  address  the  congregation. 

t  "  St.  Clement  of  Rome."    Appendix,  p.  461. 

J  The  prayer  which  corresponds  to  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  is  that  for  all 
jiecessities  ("  cunctis  mundum  purget  erroribus  "),  and  what  would  be  other- 
-wise  anomalous  in  its  occurrence  here  is  fully  accounted  for  by  its  origin. 
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dictions.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  originally 
came  later  in  the  Sabbath-morning  office.  Before  the  last 
petition  of  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  if  a  priest  was  present  he  pro- 
nounced the  Aaronic  benediction  with  uplifted  and  outstretched 
hands  over  the  congregation.  The  Christian  priesthood  on 
succeeding  to  the  Jewish  used  originally  the  same  form  here, 
as  we  find  in  the  earliest  account  extant,*  which  puts  the 
Aaronic  benediction  at  this  point  of  the  Liturgy.  It  was  soon 
replaced  in  the  East  by  2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  or  an  equivalent  form, 
while  in  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  Masses  the  sacerdotal 
blessing  is  put  after  the  Communion. 

The  last  prayer  of  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  is  a  petition  for  peace ; 
and  in  all  liturgies  except  the  Roman  the  celebrant's  benediction 
is  followed  by  the  prayer  for  peace  and  the  "  Pax.'' 

I  have  now  brought  down  the  comparison  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  services  as  far  as  the  Anaphora,  from  which  it 
will  be  remembered  I  started,  to  compare  this  latter  part  of  the 
Mass  with  the  Paschal  Liturgy,  My  account  of  Dr.  Bickeirs 
attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Mass  in  the  services  of  the 
Jewish  Church  has  been  necessarily  so  abridged  as  to  be  inade- 
quate. I  can  only  hope  that  any  one  who  looks  upon  it 
sceptically,  as  I  did  at  first,  will  follow  the  details  in  the  author's 
own  writings,  where  the  evidence  will  be  found  much  more  con- 
vincingly stated  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  within  my  limits. 
It  may  appear  antecedently  very  improbable  that  the  Mass  should 
have  been  derived  from  two  separate  Jewish  offices.  But  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  Liturgy,  still  discernible  enough,  particularly  in  a  Pontifical 
Mass,  was  much  more  marked  in  early  ages.  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe  that  in  Egypt  the  introductory  part  was  used  on 
certain  days  as  a  separate  service.  The  theory  does  not  account 
for  the  "  Sursum  corda,"  which  is  found  in  every  Liturgy,  and 
which  we  must  therefore  suppose  to  be  primitive;  and  several 
passages  need  transposition,  such  as  the  "  Sanctus,"  but  with 
these  exceptions  it  seems  to  fulfil  all  that  can  be  looked  for  in  an 
hypothesis  which  is  to  connect  the  Mass  with  the  ritual  used  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  As  far  as  I  know  only  one  other  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  on  this  subject.  Archdeacon  Freemaa 
supposed  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Paschal  meal,  but  one 
on  the  previous  evening  ;  and  he  derived  the  whole  Liturgy  from 
the  synagogal  Sabbath-eve  service,  which  is  said  on  Friday 
evening  after  the  office  for  the  day  is  finished,  combined  with  a 
domestic  rite  the  same  evening,  which  commemorates  the  Passover 
at  the  ordinary  meal.     The  resemblance  is  however  more  remote, 

*  *•  Constit.  Apost.,"  ii.  67. 
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and  the  whole  is  based,  not  on  the  Talmud  and  other  ancient 
authorities,  but  upon  a  modern  Jewish  prayer-book,  in  which 
prayers  originally  public  may  have  been  diverted  to  private  use. 

I  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  my  subject,  to  inquire  what 
traces  of  a  liturgical  service  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  hardly  fanciful  to  suppose  that,  in  the  first  mention 
of  the  meetings  of  Christians  for  prayer  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
we  have  a  distinct  enumeration  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Liturgy. 
In  Acts  ii.  42,  we  are  told  that  they  were  persevering  "  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  communion ;  in  the  breaking  of 
the  bread  and  the  prayers."  This,  which  appears  to  be  the  con- 
nection of  the  words  in  the  best-established  texts,  separates  the 
service  into  two  parts,  the  preparatory  service,  consisting  of  the 
Apostolic  teaching  and  the  Agape  (for  so  apparently  we  must 
understand  rrj  icotvwvt^) ;  and  the  breaking  of  the  Eucharistic 
bread  with  its  attendant  prayers.  It  is  to  be  remaked  also  that 
the  articles'^  imply  a  series  of  acts  which  St.  Luke  knew  would  be 
recognized  by  his  readers.  Probably  the  Mass  was  said  daily, 
though  the  "  day  by  day  *'  of  verse  46  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
attendance  in  the  Temple  only,  and  not  to  "  the  breaking  bread 
at  home."  In  the  phrase  "praising  God"  of  verse  47,  we  have  the 
first  indication  of  the  Eucharistic  character  of  the  rite. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  digression  to  consider  the  gradual 
omission  of  the  Agape,  which  lingered  in  the  African  Church  as 
late  as  St.  Augustine's  day  on  Maundy  Thursday.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  us  to  remark  that  the  last  instance  of  its  permis- 
sion is  in  England,  where  St.  Gregory  ("Ep.''  ii.  76)  allowed  it 
on  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a  church. 

That  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  soon  replaced  by 
the  reading  of  their  Epistles,  is  clear  from  St.  PauFs  directions 
less  than  twenty  years  later  (1  Thess.  v.  27 ;  Col.  iv.  16).  We 
also  find  him  enjoining  public  reading  as  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  a  bishop ;  the  Apocalypse  is  professedly  intended  for  public 
reading,  and  at  the  end  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  the  reader  and 
the  hearers  of  the  prophecy.  As  Christians  usually — if  not 
always — assembled  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist,  we  must 
suppose,  with  Bona,  that  such  readings  formed  part  of  the 
service.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  benedictions, 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  Epistles.  These  are  Eucharistic 
in  character,  and,  as  JFreeman  points  out,  are  often  preceded  by 
two  other  liturgical  formulas — the  words  of  peace,  and  the  kiss  of 
peace — always  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Liturgies. 
Probst  points  out  that  most  probably  the  outpourings  of  the 


*  ^<rav  7rpo<rKapT€povvT€s  rfj  dibaxfj  twv  dTroordXa)!/,  koL  rfj  KoivoDvia;  rfj  KKd(T€L 
rov  apTov  Kal  rais  npoaevxais. 
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Charismata  of  toBgaes  and  prophecy  took  the  plaee,  upon 
occasion^  of  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apostidie 
letters.  If  this  be  so  we  may  gather  some  interesting  detaSs- 
concerning  the  first  part  of  the  Mass  from  the  rules  laid  down  bj 
St.  Panl  for  the  Charismata  (1  Cor.  xiv.).  UnbelicTers  were 
allowed  to  be  present  (verse  16),  the  congregation  sat  daring  this- 
part  of  the  service  (verse  30),  there  were  only  two  or  three  lessons 
(verses  27,  29). 

In  like  manner  we  get  glimpses  from  the  Epistles  of  other 
parts  of  the  Liturgy.  The  Eueharistic  prayer  seems  to  be  referred 
to,  with  the  people's  response,  when  St.  Paul  says,  ''  through 
Him  is  the  Amen  unto  the  glory  of  Cod  through  us  "  (2  Cor.  L 
20).  He  orders  intercessory  prayer  for  rulers  and  all  in  authority^ 
and  on  the  other  occasions  commends  himself  to  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful.  The  men  of  the  congregation  were  to  pray  with 
outstretched  hands  (1  Tim.  ii.  8),  as  is  still  directed  by  th& 
deacon  at  the  consecration  in  the  Liturgy  of  St  Mark ;  they 
were  to  have  their  heads  uncovered,  while  women  were  to  be- 
veiled  (I  Cor.  xi.).  The  kiss  of  peace  is  prescribed  in  the  earliest 
Epistle  (1  Tbess.  v.  25,  26),  and  placed  after  the  prayer,  thi& 
being  its  liturgical  position  in  the  time  of  St.  Justin. 

For  an  account  of  the  external  ceremonial  of  the  Mass,  we 
must  turn  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  description  of  heaven  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  that  book  corresponds  in  so  many  points  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  that  we  cannot  suppose- 
the  resemblance  to  be  accidental.  The  faithful,  at  any  rate,  of 
a  hundred  years  later,  when  they  heard  this  passage  read  in 
church,  would  recognize  all  the  chief  features  of  the  Mass  at 
which  they  were  going  to  assist.  The  bishop,  seated  on  his 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  church,  in  the  midst  of  his  twenty-four 
white-robed  presbyters;  the  lamps  burning  before  the  divine 
presence ;  the  chant  of  the  "  Sanctus,"  begun  by  the  mysterious 
living  creatures,  and  taken  up  by  the  elders ;  the  Eucharistie 
praises  for  the  blessings  of  creation  and  redemption,  were  all 
common  to  the  figure  before  them,  and  the  reality  beyond  their 
sight.  If  any  doubt  had  remained  in  their  minds,  the  descent 
into  their  midst  of  the  central  figure,  the  Lamb,  standing  as  it 
were  slain,  showed  that  the  type  and  the  antitype  were  identical. 
It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  much  of  the  ritual  was  moulded  on  this 
description  ;  but  unless  the  ceremonies  desQf ibed  already  existed 
in  the  Christian  service,  their  significance  would  have  been  lost 
upon  the  disciples  of  St.  John. 

One  other  point  has  to  be  considered,  under  the  head  of  the 
relation  of  the  Liturgy  to  the  New  Testament.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  passages  which  are  verbally  the  same  in  the 
Epistles  and  in  the  Liturgies.     Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  argued^  with 
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much  learning,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  latter  are  the  source 
from  which  St.  Paul  is  quoting;  and  he  has  been  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  Mr.  Moultrie  and  other  Anglican  writers.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  antecedently  impossible ;  for  it  is  well-known  that 
in  several  places  St.  Paul  quotes  hymns  and  prayers,  so  that  if  a 
Liturgy  had  been  already  drawn  up  in  a  fixed  shape  we  should 
expect  to  find  such  traces  of  it.  The  direct  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  view  is,  however,  exceedingly  scanty,  and  quite  inadequate 
to  overcome  the  improbability,  that  a  fixed  Liturgy  should  have 
existed  before  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  written.  Dr.  Neale 
relies  mainly  on  the  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  a  passage,  any 
way,  of  acknowledged  difiiculty.  In  the  Epistle  the  quotatiou 
begins  with  a  relative,  S,  which  has  no  grammatical  ante- 
cedent ;  whereas  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  it  occurs  in  the 
prayer  of  the  Great  Oblation,  regularly  connected  with  the 
immediately  preceding  word,  S^jprifiara.  This  is  practically  the 
only  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Apostle  is  quoting  the 
Liturgy,  for  the  other  arguments  adduced  are  answers  to  objec- 
tions either  made  or  anticipated.  To  most  critics  the  very 
smoothness  of  connection,  as  the  passage  stands  in  the  Liturgy, 
would  be  a  reason  for  thinking  it  the  later  form,  on  the  well- 
known  principle,  "  ardua  lectio  prsestat  faciliori.^^  Beyond  this, 
however,  it  is  so  abundantly  clear  that  the  Greek  Liturgies  as  we 
have  them  now  have  undergone  considerable  and  repeated  alter- 
ations, that  a  verbal  point  of  this  kind  is  of  no  value."^  Probst 
has  already  pointed  out  that  this  quotation  is  used  by  several  of 
the  Eastern  Liturgies,  in  different  parts  of  the  service,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  just  as  St.  Justin  took  Isaias 
xxxiii.  13-19,  to  refer  to  our  Lord's  presence  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist. t  Mr.  Field  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  Dr.  Neale*s 
argument,  and  presented  it  in  a  form  with  which  we  shall  be  in 
less  disagreement.  While  rejecting  what  he  very  justly  calls 
Dr.  Neale's  ''  most  unfortunate  corollary/'  that  in  parallel 
passages  St.  Paul  quotes  the  Liturgy,  and  not  vice  versd,  he 
urges  that  the  Epistles  and  the  Apostolic  Liturgy  must  have 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ideas,  and  by 
persons   familiar  with  the  same   language,  derived  from  Old 

*  The  following  is  a  striking  example  of  what  I  mean.  Dr.  Neale  relied 
upon  the  fjfiiv  in  the  sentence,  **  us  His  Apostles  and  disciples,"  just  before  the 
words  of  institution,  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 
Dr.  Swainson  has,  however,  shown  conclusively  that  this  word  is  a  sixteenth- 
century  interpolation. 

t  "  It  is  clear  that  he  is  speaking  in  this  prophecy  of  the  bread  which  our 
Christ  directed  us  to  consecrate  ....  and  of  the  cup  which  he  directed  us 

to  consecrate  with  giving  of  thanks And  that  we  shall  see  this  very 

king  in  glory  the  same  prophecy  shows  "  ('*  Dial."  c.  70).  Origen*s  application 
of  Matth.  xi.  25,  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  an  even  closer  parallel. 
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Testament  aud  current  Jewish  literature.  As  a  principle,  this 
will  be  easily  admitted ;  but  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Field's  appli- 
cation of  it  which  I  cannot  accept.  For  instance,  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  closely  parallel  to  the 
Prayer  of  the  Veil  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  latter  is  the  original  which  the  Apostle 
was  imitating :  the  converse  is  far  more  probable. 

The  only  positive  evidence  in  the  New  Testament — St.  Paul's 
language  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xi.  23,34) — ^points  away 
from  any  hypothesis  of  a  fixed  written  Liturgy  at  that  time,  and 
implies  that  both  the  general  principles  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
and  the  details  of  its  celebration  were  communicated  orally  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  communities  they  founded,  and  supple- 
mented as  need  arose.  The  same  conclusion  follows  irresistibly 
from  the  local  diflferences  in  detail,  which  we  find  at  a  very  early 
period ;  for  instance,  between  the  Church  of  Alexandria  and  the 
other  Orientak.  The  general  framework  was  everywhere  the 
same,  and  many  of  the  details  were  identical.  But  there  was 
sufficient  variation  in  lesser  points  to  make  it  incredible  that  the 
Apostles  should  have  delivered  to  their  disciples  a  Liturgy  com- 
plete in  all  particular  and  unalterable.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fact  that  the  Eucharistic  service,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  underwent  many  more  changes  in  the  first  few  centuries 
than  have  been  made  since.  The  same  Spirit  which  inspired  the 
Apostles  has  never  ceased  to  suofgest  to  their  successors  the 
fittest  means  of  honouring  the  Holy  Sacrifice;  so  that  every 
period  has  left  its  trace  in  the  great  central  act  of  worship — ^the 
Mass.  We,  the  fortunate  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  worship  in  a 
temple  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid  under  the  older 
covenant,  and  which  has  been  enriched  by  the  piety  and  loving 
care  of  each  succeeding  generation.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
in  a  subsequent  paper,  how  these  changes  produced  the  Mass  as 
we  now  have  it. 

J.  K  GAsqiJET. 
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Aet.  VII.— the  youth  of  MARY  TUDOR. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  curious  about  English  history  than 
the  frequent  contradiction  which  exists  between  contem- 
poraneous evidence  and  the  opinions  of  posterity.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  events  must  have  acquired  some  of  the 
crust  of  age  before  they  can  be  recorded  fairly ;  that  to  be  a  dis- 
passionate chronicler  of  facts  a  man  must  stand  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  conflict,  and  gain  breadth  of  vision  from  the  map- 
like nature  of  the  dim  distance.  It  has  been  argued  that  when  no 
personal  interest  is  felt  in  the  game  of  politics,  we  are  more  likely 
to  judge  justly,  to  reason  logically,  to  draw  right  inferences. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  the  reverse  of  this  is  more  often  the  case. 
Witness  Hume's  stinging  invectives,  Macaulay^s  brilliant  and 
fascinating  romances,  Froude^s  seeming  candour  disguising  vio- 
lent partisanship.  Green's  pet  theme  of  a  sovereign  people.  To 
every  page  of  history  pure  and  simple,  a  mass  of  prejudice,  private 
opinion,  and  foregone  conclusion  go  to  leaven  the  whole  lump 
And  with  every  new  discovery  there  are  fresh  points  of  view  to 
be  opened  out,  fresh  motives  to  be  attributed  to  leading  characters, 
and  thus  the  skein  grows  year  by  year  more  bewilderingly  en- 
tangled. In  the  absence  of  keen  political  or  sectarian  bias  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  dramatize  certain  portions  of  our  history, 
and  the  Tudors,  no  less  than  the  Stuarts,  have  been  treated  with 
poetical  rather  than  historical  justice.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Henry's  character  has 
been  represented  in  chameleon-like  variety.  Some  count  him  a 
plain  bluff  man,  others  appraise  him  as  a  very  Machiavelli ; — he 
is  pious,  he  is  irreligious ;  he  is  a  Catholic  as  to  all  but  the  Papacy, 
he  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Reformers ;  he  is  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly tender  conscience,  he  is  an  abandoned  roue  ;  he  is  superior 
in  intellect  to  either  Charles  V.  or  Francis  I.,  he  is  the  vainest  of 
men,  only  fancying  himself  a  match  for  them  ! 

There  are,  again,  certain  readings  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  extremely  unpopular  to  suggest  any  other.  The 
time-honoured  title  of  *'  Good  Queen  Bess  "  is  almost  as  sacred 
as  that  of  "  Bloody  Mary,"  although  it  is  a  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  "good"  requires  some  explanation  and  that 
before  Elizabeth  became  queen  she  used  to  be  called  "Bold 
Eliza.''  English  people  are  remarkably  deficient  in  historical 
acumen.  They  are  not  perhaps  greatly  interested  in  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  past ;  certainly  they  are  too  often  content  to 
swallow  their  history  whole.  The  wickedness  of  Mary  Tudor 
is  an  article  of  their  creed.     Hume  has  not  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
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nor  the  Mary  that  he  created.*  "  Her  obstinacy,  bigotry,  violence, 
cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny,  and  the  complication  of 
vices  which  entered  into  her  composition,"  t  make  a  picture  with 
which  they  are  loth  to  part.  She  is  to  be  allowed  "  no  virtue 
but  sincerity.'*     With  Wordsworth  they  say  in  their  hearts — 

We  have  a  vision  of  our  own, 
Ah,  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 

Nearly  sixty  years  ag^o,  the  learned  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Frederick) 
Madden,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
raised  his  voice  to  protest  against  the  indiscriminate  obloquy 
attached  in  this  country  to  the  name  of  Mary,  Princess  and  Queen 
of  England.  Protestant  though  Dr.  Madden  was,  he  indignantly 
denied  that  history  gave  any  authority  for  the  terms  "  narrow- 
minded/'  ^^  ill-conditioned/'  "gloomy  bigot/'  and  "  Bloody  Mary /^ 
with  which  she  is  associated.  J  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his 
Memoir,  frank  and  scholarly  as  it  is,  has  not  brightened  the 
aspect  under  which  Mary  Tudor  had  come  to  be  regarded  in 
England. 

Another  and  more  recent  publication, §  until  lately  existing  only 
in  manuscript,  and  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Dormer  family, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  hitherto  uncommunicated  matter 
relating  to  the  life  and  character  of  Queen  Mary.  The  book, 
diffuse,  awkwardly  constructed,  confused  as  to  dates,  is  nevertheless 
invaluable,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  faithful  eye-witness  of  Mary's  patience  under  suffering,  of  her 
piety,  her  large-hearted  charity,  and  of  the  liberality  with  which 
she  treated  her  friends.  The  Duchess  of  Feria,  the  subject  of 
the  biography,  was  brought  up  in  Mary's  household,  became  her 
confidante  and  daily  companion,  and  remained  with  her  till  her 
death. 

Mr.  Friedmann  also,  in  his  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn,  ||  has  much  to 
say  of  Mary's  attitude  during  the  years  of  persecution  which 
followed  upon  Queen  Catherine's  divorce,  and  his  evidence  is  the 
more  valuable  from  the  fact  of  his  approaching  his  subject  in  the 
spirit  of  a  critic.     He  is  neither  a  Catholic  nor  the  champion  of 

*  His  "  History  of  England"  is  still  a  class-book,  and  the  standard  by  which 
candidates  for  matriculation  at  the  London  University  are  passed  or  plucked. 

+  Hume's  **  History  of  England,"  vol  iv.  p.  392. 

X  "  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary."  Introductory  Memoir 
by  Frederick  Madden,  F.S.A.     London,  1831. 

§  "  The  Life  of  Jane  Dormer,  Duchess  of  Feria,"  by  Henry  Clifibrd. 
Transcribed  from  the  Ancient  Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dormer 
by  the  late  Canon  E.  E.  Estcourt,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Stevenson,  S.J. 
"  Quarterly  Series."     London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

II  "  Anne  Boleyn,  a  Chapter  of  English  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London,  1884. 
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any  one  in  particular.  Barring  one  perfectly  gratuitous  and 
glaringly  false  inference,  he  is  careful  not  to  "  set  down  aught  in 
malice/'  and  from  the  wealth  of  material  at  his  command,  he 
has  produced  a  book  as  fascinating  as  it  is  important.  With 
regard  to  Mary's  struggle  in  defence  of  her  religion,  the  Council 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  furnishes  us  with  a  detailed  history  of  the 
noble-spirited  manner  in  which  she  defeated  her  enemies  ;  the 
account  of  it  being  given  by  those  enemies  themselves.  All 
contemporaneous  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  until  she  con- 
tracted her  unhappy  and  ill-fated  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,. 
Mary  Tudor  was  the  most  popular  person  in  England,  and 
popular,  not  only  in  the  few  short  years  of  her  prosperity,  but 
the  more  especially  when  she  was  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace,  and 
when  it  was  no  man  s  interest  to  befriend  her.  It  must,  then, 
necessarily  have  been  that  she  possessed  great  and  lovable 
qualities,  that  she  claimed  respect  by  her  actions,  and  that  those 
actions  must  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  her  defamers 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  so  completely  has  she  been  uprooted  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

If  ever  woman  undeservedly  suffered  from  insult  and  degradation 
[says  Dr.  Madden*],  Mary  did  ;  and  if  ever  woman  cultivated  in  soli- 
tude and  retirement  the  virtues  of  benevolence,  charity,  kindness, 
and  unaffected  piety,  or  adorned  herself  by  the  acquirement  of  such 
branches  of  science  or  art  as  tend  to  elevate  and  soflen  the  mind, 
Mary  was  that  one.  These  are  not  mere  assertions,  but  are  founded 
on  the  authority  of  existing  documents  and  on  the  concessions  of 
many  of  our  latest  and  best  informed  writers.  The  judgment  of  men 
like  Lodge,  Turner,  Ellis,  and  Singer  may  be  sufficient  of  themselvea 
to  oppose  the  invectives  of  Rapin,  Hume,  Walpole,  and  Grainger. 

One  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  Princess  Maiy  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  her  father, 
then  in  France,  dated  Westminster,  June  13,  1520,  before  she 
was  five  years  old.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

Ascertaigning  your  Highness,  we  were  on  Saturday  last  passed 
(9th)  at  your  manoir  of  Hichemounte,  with  your  dearest  daughter  the 
Princesse,  who,  lauded  bee  Almighty  God,  is  right  mery  and  in  pros- 
perous helth  and  state,  daily  exercising  herself  in  vertuous  pastymes 
and  occupacyons,  whereof  we  sawe  sum  experience  afore  we  departed 
from  her.t 

What  these  pastimes  were  like  may  be  gathered  from  entries 
in  two  accounts  of  the  Lady  Mary's  establishment  in  the  year 
1521,  which  include  "the  coste  and  charge  layde  owte  and  payde 

*  "  Privy  Purse  Expenses,"  Memoir,  p.  xrii. 

t  Ellis's  "  Original  Letters,"  vol.  i.  p.  176,  First  Series. 
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by  John  Thurgoode,  Lord  of  Mysrule  with  the  Princess*  grace  in 
Chrystmas  tyme  the  xiiij***  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Kynge  Henry 
the  Vlir**/*     The  amusements  necessitated — 

Two  taborets,  a  man  who  played  the  Friar,  another  who  played  the 
Shipman,  a  stock  of  visors,  coat  armour,  hats,  gold  foil,  cony  skins 
and  tails  for  mummers,  four  dozen  of  clatering  staves,  two  dozen  of 
morris  pikes,  twelve  cross-bows,  gunpowder  and  four  gunners,  frank- 
incense, ten  dozen  of  bells  and  nine  morris  coats,  a  hobby  horse,  straw 
to  cover  twelve  men  in  a  disguising,  and  a  man  to  kill  a  calf  behind  a 
cloth. 

In  June  152^  the  little  Princess  came  to  Greenwich,  where  the 
Court  was  assembled  to  receive  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was 
during  this  visit  to  England  that  the  Treaty  of  Windsor  was 
signed,  by  which  it  was  arranged,  in  the  midst  of  feasting  and 
pageants,  that  Henry  should  accord  to  the  Emperor  the  hand  of 
his  young  daughter. 

'*  The  Emperor/'  says  the  chronicler  Hall,  "  had  great  joy  to 
see  the  Queen  his  aunt,  and  in  especiall  his  young  cousin  germain 
the  Lady  Mary/'  The  biographer  of  Jane  Dormer,  alluding  to 
the  Princess,  says  that — 

All  the  neighbour  kings  and  princes  did  greatly  desire  her  for 
marriage,  James  V.,  King  of  Scotland,  after  Charles  the  Emperor, 
offering  presently  to  give  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  then  the  French  King  for  both  his  sons,  first  for  the 
Dauphin,  then  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  when  King  Henry  did 
not  accept,  for  their  tender  age,  King  Francis  offered  himself  to  marry 
her.  Such  was  the  fame  of  her  virtue  and  worth,  in  which,  for  par- 
ticular reasons  of  State,  none  of  them  succeeded. 

One  of  the  obstacles  which  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
jected alliance  with  Charles  was  a  want  of  funds.  Henry  had 
undertaken  to  pay  half  of  the  little  bride^s  portion  of  ^680,000, 
to  be  expended  at  once  on  the  Emperor^s  invasion  of  France, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 
A  condition  had  also  been  made  that  Mary  should  be  delivered 
over  when  she  was  twelve  years  old  to  be  educated  in  Spain, 
until  her  union  with  her  cousin.  Henry  had  not  objected  to 
this  clause  being  inserted  in  the  treaty,  but  whether  he  was  after- 
wards really  unwilling  to  part  with  his  daughter,  or  whether  his 
reasons  for  keeping  her  under  her  mother's  care  were  mere 
excuses  to  cover  his  parsimony,  his  answer  to  the  Imperial  am- 
bassador, when  summoned  to  fulfil  this  condition,  is  a  tribute  to 
Catherine's  excellence. 

**  If,'*  said  the  King,  "  he  should  seek  a  maistress  for  hyr,  to  frame 
her  after  the  manner  of  Spayne,  and  of  whom  she  might  take 
example  of  virtue,  he  shulde  not  find  in  all  Christendome  a  more  mete 
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than  she  now  hath,  that  is  the  Quene's  grace,  her  mother,  who  is 
comen  of  this  house  of  Spayne,  and  who  for  the  affection  she  bereth 
the  emperour,  will  norishe  her  and  bring  her  up  a§  may  be  hereafter 
to  his  most  contentacion."  * 

Henry,  mindful  about  this  time  of  his  Welsh  descent,  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  Principality  to  a  more  strict  obedience,  for 
the  greater  safety  of  the  realm  at  large.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined by  the  King  in  council  to  send  "  our  dearest,  best  beloved 
and  only  daughter  the  Princess,  accompanied  with  an  honourable, 
sad,  discreet  and  expert  counsayle  to  reside  and  remain  in  the 
Marches  of  Wales  and  the  parties  thereabouts,  furnished  with 
sufficient  power  and  authority  to  hold  Courts  of  oyer  and  deter- 
miner ^  for  the  better  administration  of  justice/*t 

Mary  was  now  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  for  the  first 
time  formally  declared  heiress  to  the  Crown,  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  tardy  recognition  of   her  rights ;  for  Henry,  in  his 
passionate  desire  for  a    male  successor,  had  imagined  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  foist  his  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, on  the  nation,  as  to  introduce  the  novelty  of  a  Queen 
regnant.     Possibly  Mary's  immense  popularity  assured  him  that 
the  latter  experiment  would  not  be  as  hazardous  as  he  had 
imagined.     The  people  were  loyal  to  a  man  in  acknowledging 
her,  and  by  sending  her  to  Wales  he  would  have  her  trained  in 
the  art  of  kings.     A  new  household  was  accordingly  appointed, 
which  besides   councillors  president,  chamberlains,  clerks,    sur- 
veyors, and  others  learned  in  the  law,   was  composed  of   the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  as  lady  governess,  of  Catherine,  Countess 
of  Devon,  of  Dr.  Wootton,  dean  of  the  chapel  and  physician,  of 
Mr.  John  Featherstone,  schoolmaster,  and  others,  amounting  in 
all  to  304  persons.     Directions  were  drawn  up  concerning  the 
Council,   and   the   governance   of    the   Princess   herself.      The 
Countess  of  Salisbury  was  responsible  for  her  education  and 
training,  for  her  health,  recreation,  and  clothing.     She  was  'Ho 
take  open  air  in  gardens,  sweet  and  wholesome  places  and  walks," 
and  "  everything  about  her  was  to  be  pure,  sweet,  clean  and 
wholesome,'*  while  "  all  things  noisome  and  displeasant  were  to 
be  forborne  and  excluded."     Great  attention  was  to  be  paid  to 
her  food  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  served,  with  cheerful 
society,  **  comfortable,  joyous  and  mery  communication,  in  all 
honourable  and  virtuous  manner."*' 

All  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  were  distinguished  for  their 
learning,  and  Mary's  proficiency  in  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge is  attributed  by  Dr.  Madden  to  the  great  care  and  diligence 

*  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  G.  iij.  f.  177. 

t  Harl.  MS.  6807,  fol.  3,  quoted  by  Dr.  Madden  in  Memoir,  p.  xxxix. 
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of  Catherine  of  Arragon  in  the  edacation  of  her  daughter.  Still, 
although  the  love  of  learning  was^  as  it  were^  in  the  air  people 
breathed,  we  should  J)e  doing  Mary  an  injustice  if  we  dismissed 
her  literary  attainments  as  not  above  the  average  of  her  con- 
temporaries. Friedmann,  while  he  admits  Mary's  learning, 
forms  no  great  estimation  of  her  intellect.  It  does  not  seem  to 
strike  him  that  it  was  no  less  remarkable  in  those  days  than 
now  for  a  child  of  nine  years  to  have  mastered  the  diflBculties  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Moreover,  the  ladder  of  knowledge  had  not 
then  been  made  easy,  and  the  only  grammars  to  be  had  were 
dry  and  abstruse,  and  anything  but  attractive.  The  list  of  Latin 
educational  works  proposed  by  Mary's  preceptor,  the  celebrated 
Lndovicus  Vivos,  and  in  which  she  soon  began  to  delight,  is 
startling  from  the  gravity  of  the  subjects  embraced.  Among 
these  works  were  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato — "  particularly,**  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  those  of  a  political 
turn  " — Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 

Lord  Morley,  in  the  Preface  to  his  book,  "  A  New  Year's 
Angelical  Salutation  by  Tho.  Aquine,**  presented  to  the  Princess 
as  a  New  Year's  gift,  mentions  a  translation  of  a  prayer  by 
St.  Thomas  which  she  had  made. 

I  do  well  remember  that  skante  ye  were  cum  to  xij  yeres  of  age 
but  that  ye  were  so  rype  in  the  Laten  tongue,  that  rathe  doth  happen 
to  the  women  sex,  that  your  grace  not  only  could  perfectly  rede, 
wright  and  construe  Laten,  but  farthermore  translate  eny  harde  thing 
of  the  Laten  in  to  our  Inglysshe  tongue,  and  among  all  other  your 
most  vertuous  occupacions  I  have  seen  one  prayer  translated  of  your 
doinge  of  Sayncte  Thomas  Alquyne,  that  I  do  ensuer  your  grace  is  so 
well  done,  so  near  to  the  Laten,  that  when  I  loke  upon  it,  as  I  have 
one  of  the  exemplars  of  yt,  I  have  not  only  mervell  at  the  doinge  of 
yt,  but  further  for  the  well  doinge  have  set  yt  as  well  in  my  boke  or 
bokes,  as  also  in  my  pore  wyfe's,  your  humble  beadeswoman,  and 
my  chyldern,  to  gyve  them  occasion  to  remember  to  praye  for  your 
grace. 

Dr.  Madden  gives  this  translation  in  an  appendix  to  his 
volume,  and  it  is  of  so  much  interest,  as  being  Mary's  own  work, 
that  we  reproduce  it  here,  venturing  only,  for  greater  convenience, 
to  modernize  the  spelling. 

The  prayer  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquin,  translated  out  of  Latin  into 
English  by  the  most  excellent  Princess  Mary,  daughter  to  the  most 
high  and  mighty  Prince  and  Princess,  King  Henry  the  VIIL  and 
Queen  Catherine,  his  wife,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1527  and  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  age. 

O  merciful  God,  grant  me  to  covet  with  an  ardent  mind  those 
things  which  may  please  Thee,  to  search  them  wisely,  to  know  them 
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truly,  and  to  fulfil  them  perfectly,  to  the  laud  and  glory  of  Thy  Name. 
Order  my  living,  that  I  may  do  that  which  Thou  requirest  of  me,  and 
give  me  grace,  that  I  may  know  it  and  have  wit  and  power  to  do  it, 
and  that  I  may  obtain  those  things  which  may  be  most  convenient 
for  my  soul.  Good  Lord,  make  my  way  sure  and  straight  to  Thee, 
that  I  fail  not  between  prosperity  and  adversity,  but  that  in  prosperous 
things  I  may  give  Thee  thanks,  and  in  adversity  be  patient,  so  that  I 
be  not  lift  up  with  the  one,  nor  oppressed  with  the  other,  and  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  nothing  but  in  this  which  moveth  me  to  Thee,  nor  be 
sorry  for  nothing  but  for  those  which  draweth  me  from  Thee ; 
desiring  to  please  nobody,  nor  fearing  to  displease  any  besides  Thee. 
Lord,  let  all  worldly  things  be  vile  to  me,  for  Thee,  and  that  all 
Thy  things  be.  dear  to  me,  and  THou,  Good  Lord,  most  special  above 
them  all.  Let  me  be  weary  with  that  joy  which  is  without  Thee, 
and  let  me  desire  nothing  besides  Thee.  Let  the  labour  delight  me 
which  is  for  Thee,  and  let  all  the  rest  weary  me  which  is  not  in  Thee. 
Make  me  to  lift  my  heart  ofttimes  to  Thee,  and  when  I  fall,  make  me 
to  think  and  be  sorry,  with  a  steadfast  purpose  of  amendment.  My 
God,  make  me  humble  without  feigning,  merry  without  lightness,  sad 
without  mistrust,  sober  without  dulness,  fearing  without  despair, 
gentle  without  doubleness,  trusting  in  Thee  without  presumption, 
telling  my  neighbour's  faults  without  mocking,  obedient  without 
arguing,  patient  without  grudging,  and  pure  without  corruption.  My 
most  loving  Lord  and  God,  give  me  a  waking  heart,  that  no  curious 
thought  withdraw  me  from  Thee.  Let  it  be  so  strong  that  no  un- 
worthy affection  draw  me  backward,  so  stable  that  no  tribulation 
break  it,  and  so  free  that  no  election  by  violence  make  any  change  to 
it.  My  Lord  God,  grant  me  wit  to  know  Thee,  diligence  to  seek 
Thee,  wisdom  to  find  Thee,  conversation  to  please  Thee,  continuance 
to  look  for  Thee,'  and  finally  hope  to  embrace  Thee,  by  penance 
here  to  be  punished,  and  in  our  way  to  use  Thy  benefits  by  Thy 
grace,  and  in  heaven  through  Thy  glory  to  have  delight  in  Thy  joys 
and  rewards.     Amen.* 

*  The  Latin  original  by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  is  as  follows : 

Oratio  solita  recitari  singulo  die  ante  imaginem  Christi. 

Concede  mihi,  misericors  Deus,  qusB  tibi  placita  sunt  ardenter  concnpiscere, 
prudenter  investigare,  veraciter  agnoscere,  et  perfecte  adimplere  ad  laudem  et 
gloriam  nominis  tui.  Ordina  statum  meum,  et  quod  a  me  requiris  ut  faciara, 
tribue  ut  sciam ;  et  da  exequi  sicut  oportet  et  expedit  aniinse  mess.  Da  raihi 
Domine  Deus  meus,  inter  prospera  et  adversa  non  deficere,  ut  in  illis  non 
^xtoUar  et'in  istis  non  deprimar ;  de  nullo  gaudeam  vel  doleam  nisi  quod  ducat 
ad  te  vel  abducat  a  te.  NuUi  placere  appetam  vel  displicere  timeam  nisi  tibi. 
Yilescant  mihi  Domine  omnia  transitoria,  et  cara  mihi  sint  omnia  tua. 
Tsedeat  me  gaudii  quod  est  sine  te,  nee  aliud  cupiam  quod  est  extra  te. 
Delectet  me  Domine,  labor  qui  est  pro  te ;  et  tsediosa  sit  mihi  omnis  quies 
-quae  est  sine  te.  Frequenter  da  mihi,  Domine,  cor  ad  te  dirigere,  et  in 
ciefectione  mea  cum  emendationis  proposito  dolendo  pensare.  Fao  me  Domine 
Deus  obedientem  sine  contradictione,  pauperem  sine  defectione,  castum  sine 
<5orruptione,  patientera  siue  murmuratione,  humilem  sine  fictione,  et  hilarem 
sine  dissolutione,  tristem  sine  dejectione,  maturum  sine  gravitate,  agilcm  sine 
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Ludovicus  Vives  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Mary  ia  1524, 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  symbols,  or  short  and  intricate 
sentences  in  few  words,  commonly  called  mottoes,  with  para- 
phrases upon  every  one  of  them.  The  first  one  was  "  Scopus 
Vitae  Christus/^  and  the  last  "  Mente  Deo  defixus/'  and  these, 
says  the  biographer  of  the  Duchess  of  Feria,  the  Princess  seemed 
to  have  in  perpetual  memory,  by  the  practice  of  her  whole  life, 
"  for  she  made  Christ  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  her  actions, 
from  whose  goodness  all  things  do  proceed,  and  to  whom  all 
things  do  tend,  having  a  most  lively  example  in  her  virtuous 
mother/^ 

Mary  had  not  long  to  uphold  the  viceregal  dignity  in  the 
Welsh  Marches.  State  papers  record  her  presence  with  the 
King  at  Ampthill  in  September  1526 ;  and  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  she  was  at  Greenwich,  taking  part  in  a  banquet  and 
mask,  held  in  honour  of  the  French  ambassadors  who  had  come 
to  solicit  her  hand  in  marriage,  for  Francis  the  King,  or  either  of 
his  sons.  This  is  the  negotiation  spoken  of  in  the  Dormer  MS., 
chronicled  by  Hall,  and  mentioned  in  Dr.  Madden^s  Introductory 
Memoir. 

[In  the  course  of  the  entertainment]  out  o£  a  cave  issued  the  Ladie 
Mary,  daughter  to  the  King,  and  with  her  seven  ladies  all  apparelled 
in  rich  cloth  of  gold  of  tissue  and  crimson  tinsel  bendy,  and  their 
hairs  wrapped  in  cauls  of  gold,  with  bonnets  of  crimson  velvet  on 
their  heads,  set  full  of  pearl  and  stone  ;  these  eight  ladies  danced  with 
the  eight  lords  of  the  Mount. 

The  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  one  of  the  above-mentioned  ambas- 
sadors, speaking  afterwards  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  his  royal 
master,  extols  her  as  "  the  Pearl  of  the  World,'^  and  "  the  jewel 
that  his  Highness  Henry  VIII.  esteemed  more  than  anything 
on  earth,^'  adding  that  she  was  of  such  "  beauty  and  virtue." 
''I  pray  you  repeat  unto  me  none  of  these  matters,'*  interrupted 
the  King.  "  I  know  well  enow  her  education,  her  form,  her 
fashion,  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  what  father  and  mother  she 


levitate,  timentem  te  sine  desperatione,  veracem  sine  duplicitate,  operantem 
bona  sine  prsesamptione,  proximum  corripere  sine  elatioue,  ipsum  sedificare 
verbo  et  exemplo  sine  simulatione.  Da  mihi,  Domine  Deos,  cpr  pervigil 
quod  nulla  abducat  a  te  curiosa  cogitatio :  da  nobile,  quod  nulla  deorsum 
trahat  indigna  affectio  :  da  rectum,  quod  nulla  seorsum  obliquet  sinistra 
intentio  :  da  firinum,  quod  nulla  frangat  tribulatio :  da  liberum,  quod  nulla 
sibi  vindicet  violenta  atfectio.  Largire  mihi,  Domine  Deus  mens,  intellectom 
te  cognoscentem,  diligeutiam  te  quserentem,  sapientiam  te  invenientem,  con- 
versationem  tibi  placentem,  perse verantiam  fidenter  te  expectantem,  et  fidnciam 
te  finaliter  amplectentem,  tuis  psenis  hie  affligi  per  poenitentiam,  tuis  bene- 
ficiis  in  via  uti  per  gratiam,  tuis  gaudiis  et  prsemiis  in  patria  perfrui  per 
gloriam.     Qui  vivis  et  regnas  Deus  x)er  omnia  ssecula  sseculorum.    Amen. 
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proving  of  no  avail,  he  forbade  the  King  to  contract  a  second 
marriage,  and  in  case  it  were  already  done,  he  annulled  it,  and 
declared  its  issue  illegitimate. 

Meanwhile  Cranmer  had  been  prevailed  on  to  pronounce  the 
divorce,  had  declared  the  Queen  contumacious,  by  her  refusal  to 
appear  at  his  tribunal,  and  Henry  forbade  all  his  subjects,  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  to  give  to  his  brother's  widow  the 
title  of  Queen.  If  the  Court  and  the  main  body  of  the  clergy 
were  abject  in  their  submission,  the  people  far  from  approv- 
ing the  excess  into  which  the  King's  blind  passion  had  led 
him,  blamed  it  openly.  Warmly  attached  to  Catherine,  they 
were  loudly  indignant  at  the  triumph  of  her  rival.  In  the  midst 
of  the  display  of  the  coronation  feasts,  they  insulted  and  reviled 
the  pretendedJQueen — a  remarkable  instance  of  daring,  in  a  reign 
during  which  the  nation  was  accustomed  to  grovel  under  the 
caprices  of  a  despot.  Henry  had  caused  their  initials,  H  and  A, 
to  be  interwoven  in  every  imaginable  device,  but  the  people 
interpreted  them  derisively — ha !  ha !  ha ! 

The  question  of  the  divorce  had  been  brought  before  the  nation, 
aud  now  the  nation  gave  its  verdict.  At  no  time  was  Catherine 
received  by  the  people  with  such  demonstrations  of  love  and  loyalty. 
In  July  1533  she  was  removed,  by  order  of  the  King,  from  Ampthill 
to  Bagden,  and  on  the  way,  great  numbers  of  people  flocked  together 
to  see  her  pass.  Notwithstanding  her  escort,  they  loudly  cheered  her, 
calling  out  that  she  was  still  their  Queen,  and  that  they  would  always 
hold  her  to  be  so.  And  her  popularity  was  shared  by  her  daughter 
Mary,  who,  according  to  Anne,  was  treated  in  the  villages  through 
which  she  passed  as  if  she  were  God  Himself  who  had  descended  from 
heaven.  Anne  had  been  crowned,  but  the  nation  would  not  acknow- 
ledge her.* 

Mary^s  disgrace  was  at  its  height  at  the  birth  of  Elizabeth. 
She  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  her  title  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  was  conferred,  as  Chapuis  has  it,  on  "la  petite 
batarde."  Not  content  with  taking  away  her  birthright,  the 
King,  or  perhaps  Anne,  was  determined  that  she  should  renounce 
every  outward  semblance  of  State.  Her  household  was  broken 
up,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  to  tell  her  that  she  would 
henceforth  have  to  reside  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield. 
Mary  stoutly  refused  to  lay  down  her  title,  and  signed  a  formal 
protest  against  the  compulsion  to  which  she  was  subjected,  on 
her  removal  from  her  house  Beaulieu,  alias  New  Hall,  in  Essex. 
She  then  allowed  them  to  take  her  away  in  a  litter  to  Hatfield. 
In  spite  of  their  seeming  harshness,  Mary  soon  discovered  that 

*  "Anne  Boleyn,"    vol.   i.    p.    209.     Chapuis  to  Charles  V.,  Vienna 
Archives,  P.  C.  228,  1,  fol.  91. 
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a  categorical  reply  to  his  objections,  in  which  Charles  declares 
that,  in  the  interests  of  his  aunt,  he  will  never  suffer  the  cause 
to  be  tried  anywhere  but  at  Rome.  A  cause,  he  said,  which 
tended  to  render  the  order  of  succession  uncertain,  threatening 
even  to  upset  it  altogether,  a  cause  where  the  honour  and  con- 
science of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  were  concerned,  could  not  be  decided  except 
before  a  tribunal,  the  authority  of  which  was  recognized  by  all 
parties.  He  exhorts  the  King  in  most  affectionate  terms  to  allow 
passion  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  in  this  matter  to  justice  aloue. 
Touching  Henry^s  argument  of  the  necessity  of  a  male  heir,  the 
Emperor  finds  the  question  extremely  moZ  pldcee  when  he  has  a 
legitimate  daughter  living,  the  rightful  heiress  of  his  States. 

The  question  which  Henry  originally  brought  forward  of  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  is  thus  soon  drowned  in  a  sea  of  chi- 
canery. The  Pope  summoned  him  to  Rome,  but  he  took  care 
not  to  appear  in  person,  alleging  the  delicacy  of  his  conscience 
and  the  necessity  of  not  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  disorder 
which  would  prevail  in  his  absence.  There  was  some  ground  for 
the  latter  pretext.  The  nation  proclaimed  loudly  in  favour  of 
the  injured  Queen,  and  it  needed  the  iron  hand  of  the  Tudor 
monarch  to  restrain  a  popular  outburst.  Present,  he  could 
enforce  his  will,  however  tyrannical  that  will  might  be,  but  the 
spirit  of  revolution  was  ready  to  assert  itself  whenever  he  should 
relax  his  grip  on  the  necks  of  the  people.  Chapuis,  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  dated  May  14,  1531,  wrote 
that  when  Catherine  expressed  a  wish  that  Mary  might  come  to 
Court — for  the  King  kept  mother  and  daughter  apart — he  re- 
ceived the  request  very  badly,  and  answered  that  if  Catherine 
wished  to  see  her  daughter  she  might  go  to  the  place  where 
Mary  was,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  she  liked.*  This,  says 
Friedmann,  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  separation,  for 
although  Henry  lacked  the  courage  to  send  his  wife  away^  he 
would  have  found  means  to  prevent  her  return,  if  she  left. 
Catherine  saw  the  snare,  and  meekly  replied  that  for  nobody  in 
the  world,  would  she  leave  his  company.  As  long  as  Henry 
hoped  for  a  favourable  verdict  at  Rome,  he  was  careful  of  appear- 
ances. Anne  was  sent  away  from  Court,  and  he  even  ceased  to 
correspond  with  her ;  but  when  he  found  himself  deluded  in  his 
hopes,  he  threw  away  the  mask  and  abandoned  all  diplomacy. 
Having  recalled  Anne,  he  banished  the  Queen,  and  they  parted, 
never  to  meet  again,  on  July  14,  1531.  The  Pope  at  once 
summoned  him  to  take  back  his  wife,  and  reinstate  her  in  her 
rightful  position  till  the  ultimate  decision  of  her  cause.     This 

*  Vienna  Archives. 
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proving  of  no  avail,  he  forbade  the  King  to  contract  a  second 
marriage,  and  in  case  it  were  already  done,  he  annulled  it^  and 
declared  its  issue  illegitimate. 

Meanwhile  Cranmer  had  been  prevailed  on  to  pronounce  the 
divorce,  had  declared  the  Queen  contumacious,  by  her  refusal  to 
appear  at  his  tribunal,  and  Henry  forbade  all  his  subjects,  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  to  give  to  his  brother's  widow  the 
title  of  Queen.  If  the  Court  and  the  main  body  of  the  clergy 
were  abject  in  their  submission,  the  people  far  from  approv- 
ing the  excess  into  which  the  King's  blind  passion  had  led 
him,  blamed  it  openly.  Warmly  attached  to  Catherine,  they 
were  loudly  indignant  at  the  triumph  of  her  rival.  In  the  midst 
of  the  display  of  the  coronation  feasts,  they  insulted  and  reviled 
the  pretended JQueen — a  remarkable  instance  of  daring,  in  a  reign 
during  which  the  nation  was  accustomed  to  grovel  under  the 
caprices  of  a  despot.  Henry  had  caused  their  initials,  H  and  A, 
to  be  interwoven  in  every  imaginable  device,  but  the  people 
interpreted  them  derisively — ha !  ha !  ha ! 

The  question  of  the  divorce  had  been  brought  before  the  nation, 
aud  now  the  nation  gave  its  verdict.  At  no  time  was  Catherine 
received  by  the  people  with  such  demonstrations  of  love  and  loyalty. 
In  July  1533  she  was  removed,  by  order  of  the  King,  from  Ampthill 
to  Bagden,  and  on  the  way,  great  numbers  of  people  flocked  together 
to  see  her  pass.  Notwithstanding  her  escort,  they  loudly  cheered  her, 
calling  out  that  she  was  still  their  Queen,  and  that  they  would  always 
hold  her  to  be  so.  And  her  popularity  was  shared  by  her  daughter 
Mary,  who,  according  to  Anne,  was  treated  in  the  villages  through 
which  she  passed  as  if  she  were  God  Himself  who  had  descended  from 
heaven.  Anne  had  been  crowned,  but  the  nation  would  not  acknow- 
ledge her.* 

Mary^s  disgrace  was  at  its  height  at  the  birth  of  Elizabeth. 
She  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  her  title  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  was  conferred,  as  Chapuis  has  it,  on  "la  petite 
batarde."  Not  content  with  taking  away  her  birthright,  the 
King,  or  perhaps  Anne,  was  determined  that  she  should  renounce 
every  outward  semblance  of  State.  Her  household  was  broken 
up,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  to  tell  her  that  she  would 
henceforth  have  to  reside  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield. 
Mary  stoutly  refused  to  lay  down  her  title,  and  signed  a  formal 
protest  against  the  compulsion  to  which  she  was  subjected,  on 
her  removal  from  her  house  Beaulieu,  alias  New  Hall,  in  Essex. 
She  then  allowed  them  to  take  her  away  in  a  litter  to  Hatfield. 
In  spite  of  their  seeming  harshness,  Mary  soon  discovered  that 

*  "Anne   Boleyn,"    vol.   i.    p.    209.     Chapuis  to  Charles  V.,  Vienna 
Archives,  P.  C.  228,  1,  fol.  91. 
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her  father's  most  trusted  Ministers  were  secretly  her  friends. 
Dr.  Fox,  the  King's  almoner,  contrived  to  whisper  to  her  on  the 
way,  that  she  had  done  right  not  to  submit,  and  besought  her 
for  the  love  of  God  and  the  realm  to  remain  firm.  According  to 
Chapuis,  Henry  imagined  that  he  himself  would  succeed  in 
making  Mary  understand  her  position,  where  others  had  failed, 
and  he  set  out  for  Hatfield,  to  try  his  personal  blandishments  on 
his  obstinate  daughter.  Anne,  knowing  the  pride  he  took  in 
Mary's  accomplishments,  and  fearing  her  beauty  and  goodness 
might  soften  her  father^s  anger  towards  her,  and  that  he  might 
be  moved  to  treat  her  better,  sent  Cromwell  and  other  messengers 
in  haste  after  the  King,  with  orders  to  prevent  him  in  every 
possible  way  from  seeing  the  Princess.  They  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Henry  only  saw  her,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  leave 
Hatfield.  She  was  standing  on  a  balcony,  and  at  the  sight  of 
her  he  lifted  his  cap,  forgetting  for  a  moment  all  his  resentment. 
Chapuis  declares  that  the  courtiers,  eager  to  testify  their  respect 
for  her,  immediately  did  the  same,  bowing  low  to  her,  after  which 
the  whole  cavalcade  went  away  towards  London.  Shortly  after 
this,  some  one  ventured  to  praise  Mary's  goodness  in  the  King's 
presence,  upon  which  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  But  Anne 
was  watchful,  she  could  not  afford  the  least  return  of  Henry's 
afifection  for  his  daughter ;  the  more  especially  as  his  passion  for 
herself  gave  signs  of  being  on  the  wane.  She  reproached  him 
with  allowing  Mary  too  much  liberty,  and  for  permitting  her  to 
receive  advice  and  encouragement.  It  was  incredible  to  her  that 
Mary's  prudent  answers  could  be  prepared  by  so  young  a  girl  with- 
out prompting.  But  Henry  declared  that  it  was  her  confidence 
in  the  Emperor,  that  made  her  so  wilful  and  obstinate.  Mary 
had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Lady  Shelton,  a  relation  of 
Anne's,  and  about  this  time  some  peasants  having  made  a  de- 
monstration in  her  favour,  assembling  in  numbers  under  her 
balcony,  Anne  sent  a  message  to  her  kinswoman  ordering  that 
she  should  be  beaten  if  she  persisted  in  calling  herself  Princess. 
Moreover,  if  she  would  not  dine  at  the  common  table,  she  was 
to  have  nothing  to  eat  at  all.  But  Mary  was  not  beaten,  and 
the  King  was  charged  ten  shillings  a  week  for  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  served  to  her  in  her  room.  Having  failed  to  intimidate 
Mary,  Anne  now  tried  what  flattery  would  do,  but  she  soon 
acknowledged  herself  defeated,  and  could  only  threaten  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  obstinate  girl,  swearing  that  she  would  ''break 
the  haughtiness  of  this  horrid  Spanish  blood.'* 
The  Dormer  MS.  relates  how  it  chanced  that 

she  and  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  at  Eltham,  heard  Mass  together  in 
one  room.  At  the  end  of  Mass,  the  Lady  Mary  made  a  low  curtsey 
and  went  to  her  lodging ;  so  did  the  Lady  Anne,  then  called  Queen. 
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When  she  came  to  her  quarter  one  of  her  maids  told  her  that  the 
Lady  Mary  at  parting  made  reverence  to  her.  She  answered  and 
said  that  she  did  not  observe  it ;  and  said,  "  If  we  had  seen  it,  we 
would  have  done  as  much  to  her ;"  and  presently  sent  a  lady  of  honour 
to  her  to  excuse  it,  adding  that  the  love  of  none  should  be  dearer  nor 
more  respected  than  hers,  and  she  would  embrace  it  with  the  kindness 
of  a  true  friend.  The  lady  that  carried  the  message  came  when  the 
Lady  Mary  was  sat  down  at  dinner.  When  admitted  she  said,  "  The 
Queen  salutes  your  grace  with  much  affection,  and  craves  pardon, 
understanding  that  at  your  parting  from  the  oratory  you  made  a 
curtsey  to  her,  which  if  she  had  seen  she  would  have  answered  you 
with  the  like,  and  she  desires  that  this  may  be  an  entrance  of  friendly 
correspondence,  which  your  grace  shall  find  completely  to  be  embraced 
on  her  part."  "  It  is  not  possible,"  answered  the  Lady  Mary,  "  that 
the  Queen  can  send  me  such  a  message,  nor  is  it  fit  she  should,  nor 
can  it  be  so  sudden,  her  Majesty  being  so  far  from  this  place.  You 
would  have  said  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  for  I  can  acknowledge  no 
other  Queen  but  my  mother,  nor  esteem  them  my  friends  who  are  not 
hers.  And  for  the  reverence  I  made,  it  was  to  the  altar,  to  her 
Maker  and  mine,  and  so  they  are  deceived,  and  deceive  her,  who  tell 
her  otherwise."  The  Lady  Anne  was  maddened  with  this  answer,  reply- 
ing that  one  day  she  would  pull  down  this  high  spirit. 

Mary's  road  from  Greenwich  to  Eltham  had  been  a  <riuinphal 
procession.     In  spite  of  their  husbands  crowds  of  women  had 
collected  to  see  her  pass,  cheering  her,  and  calling  out  that  she 
was  still  their  princess,  in  spite  of  all  laws  to  the  contrary.    Those 
of  high  rank  paid  the  penalty  of  their  devotion  by  being  sent 
to  the  Tower,  but  the  people  were  not  silenced.     Chapuis  vras, 
all  through  her  troubles,  Mary's  very  good  friend.     When  the 
King   invited   him    to    hunt    in   the  Royal  parks,  which  was 
esteemed    a   great  favour,   he  quietly  declared   that  he  would 
make  use  of  the  privilege  only  on  condition  of  the  Prin  jess  Mary 
being  treated  less  harshly.     In  this  way,  he  was  often  3i  ibed  to 
accept  some  small  courtesy  from  Henry  or  Cromwell.     He  sus- 
pected Anne  of  the  most  infamous  designs,  and  his   suspicions 
were  not   without   foundation,  for   she  made  no  secret  of  her 
intention  to  poison  Mary,  if  she  had  her  in  her  power  during  the 
King's  absence  in  France.     Friedmann  attributes  this  nefarious 
intention  to  Anne  alone,  but  Burnet  publishes  a  letter  from 
Catherine  to  her  daughter  warning  her  against  oflFending  her 
father,  and  telling  her  to  obey  him  "  in  everything,  save  only  that 
you  will  not  offend  God  and  lose  your  soul"     According  to 
Burnet,  Henry  was  "  impatient  of  contradiction  from  any,  but 
especially  from  his  own  child,  and  was  resolved  to  strike  a  terror 
in  all  his   people   by   putting  her  openly  to   death.''     Anne's 
position  was  by  no  means  secure ;  the  nation  could  not  be  induced 
to  treat  her  with  respect,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  she  should 
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look  forward  to  Catherine's  and  Mary's  deaths  as  the  only  way 
out  of  her  difficulties.  She  felt  truly  that  she  should  never  be  a 
real  queen  while  Catherine  lived,  and  Mary  had  shown  herself 
the  reverse  of  accommodating  with  regard  to  Elizabeth's  preten- 
sions. For  two  years  Henry  and  his  Ministers  had  spoken  of 
Catherine's  death  as  an  event  that  would  soon  take  place.  One  day 
Gregorio  da  Casale,  Henry's  agent  in  Rome,  told  Chapuis  that 
Henry  said  she  had  dropsy,  and  would  soon  die.  Chapuis  replied 
that  the  Queen  had  never  suffered  from  anything  like  dropsy^ 
and  he  suspected  that  the  prediction  of  her  approaching  end 
meant  that  she  was  to  be  poisoned.  "  Doncques  est  a  doubter 
comme  jay  ci  devant  escrit  a  votre  Maieste  quilz  sement  telles 
choses  pour  lui  faire  venir  une  ydropisie  artificielle  dont  Dieu  la 
veuille  preserver.^' * 

It  was  for  some  time  Chapuis'  object  to  obtain  Henry's  con- 
sent for  Mary  to  live  with  her  mother,  thinking  that  each  would 
be  a  consolation  and  protection  to  the  other  ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  danger  Catherine  was  in,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mary  would 
be  safer  away  from  the  enemies  by  whom  her  unfortunate  mother 
was  surrounded.  He  bribed  Lady  Shelton  and  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  while  Mary  remained  in  good  health  she  was 
herself  safe,  but  that  she  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger  if  Mary 
died  while  in  her  charge,  so  that  whenever  the  Princess  was  ill 
Lady  Shelton  could  not  conceal  her  anxiety. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  1535  it  was  announced  that 
Catherine  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Chapuis  managed  to  gain 
access  to  her,  but  Mary^s  entreaty  that  she  might  see  her  mother 
before  she  died  was  sternly  refused.  Dr.  Madden  gives  a  touch- 
ing letter  from  the  poor  Queen  to  some  person  whom  she  calls 
her  "  especial  friend,"  thanking  him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
in  speaking  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  her  seeing  her  daughter, 
and  expressive  of  her  desire  that  Mary  might  be  sent  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kimbolton,  even  if  they  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  meet.  She  promises  not  to  disobey  the  King's  command,  and 
adds  that  even  if  she  would,  she  has  neither  horse  nor  litter  to 
carry  her.f  The  King  is,  however,  to  be  told  that  the  thing  she 
most  desires  is  the  company  of  her  daughter,  "  being  assured 
that  a  little  comfort  and  mirth  which  she  should  take  with  me 
should  undoubtedly  be  half  a  health  unto  me.''  This  consolation 
was,  however,  denied  her,  and  she  expired  January  8,  1535-6. 
Just  before  her  death,  she  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  Henry, 
entreating  him  to  be  a  good  father  to  their  child.     Mary  was  now 

*  Chapuis  to  Charles  V.,  January  17,  1534.     Vienna  Archives,  P.    C. 
229, 1,  fol.  8. 
t  MS.  Cott.  Otho.  C.  X.  f.  176, 
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twenty  years  of  age.  Chapuis  advised  her  to  conciliate  her  father; 
the  King,  he  urged,  was  already  tiring  of  Anne,  and  was  nothing 
loth  to  contract  another  marriage.  If  he  died  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, Mary  was  certain  to  succeed ;  it  was  therefore  to  her 
interest  that  he  should  not  contract  a  true  marriage.  To  this  Mary 
replied  that  she  did  not  care  how  her  own  interests  might  be 
affected,  if  her  father  could  be  saved  from  the  sinful  life  he  was 
leading.* 

On  the  fall  of  Anne,  she  set  about  regaining  the  King's  good- 
will. Writing  to  Cromwell  the  day  after  Anne's  execution,  she 
says :  "  No  one  ventured  to  speak  a  word  in  my  favour,  while 
that  woman  was  living,  whom  may  God  pardon.  Now  that  she 
is  no  more,  I  beg  of  you  to  intercede  for  me  with  his  Majesty. 
My  writing  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  owing  to  my  not  having  been 
allowed  to  trace  a  single  line  for  the  last  two  years.'' 

Up  to  this  time  Mary's  conduct  had  been  perfectly  reasonable 
and  consistent.     She  had  been  strong  against  persecution  and 
flattery  alike.    Cromwell,  whose  position  was  only  secure  so  long 
as  he  continued  to  pander  to  his  master's  imperious  will  in  ail 
things,  saw  that  her   one   vulnerable   point   was   the  hope  of 
winning  her  father's  affection.     The  unscrupulous  Minister  was 
not  likely  to  risk  his  life  in  becoming  Mary's  champion.     Henry 
required  that  she  should  sign  a  paper  confessing  and  swearing 
that  the  marriage  between  himself  "  and  the  late  Queen  dowager 
was  incestuous  and  illegitimate,  and  in  opposition  to  laws  human 
and  divine,"  and  in  addition  to  this,  she  was  to  acknowledge  her 
father  head  of  the  Anglican  Church.     On  her  refusing  to  do  so, 
Cromwell  rated   her   soundly,   calling   her   **an   obstinate   and 
obdurate  woman,  deserving  the  reward  of  malice,   in  the  ex- 
tremity of  mischief" — "the   most    ungrateful,   unnatural  and 
obstinate  person  living,  both  to  God  and  her  father."     She  was, 
moreover,  '*  unfit  to  live  in  a  Christian  congregation,"  and  this 
kind  of  moral  excommunication  proved  more  than  Mary  could 
bear.     It  may  have  seemed  to  the  unfortunate  Princess  that  she 
could  scarcely  add  to  the  meanness  and  degradation  of  the  state 
in  which  she  lived,  and  that  her  mother  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
infamy,  while  the  atfection  for  which  she  had  longed  all  her  life, 
rendered  all  the  more  precious  by  contrast  with  her  desolate  con- 
dition, appeared  almost  within  her  grasp.    Hunted,  tortured  and 
crushed  into  submission,  Mary  at  last  agreed  to  be  '^  bound  by 
the  King's  laws,'^  whatever  they  were,  and  signed  the  fatal  docu- 
ment.    No  one  can  doubt  that  the  grandchild  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  who  was  none  the  less  a  Tudor,  must  have 
been  brought  very  low,  before  she  could  wittingly  set  her  seal  to 

*  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
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such  ignominy.  Her  whole  subsequent  career  shows  that  convic- 
tion had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  submission.  Henry 
graciously  expressed  himself  satified  with  this  surrender,  and 
took  his  daucrhter  back  into  his  favour.  He  gave  her  a  more 
suitable  establishment^  and  sent  her  a  riding  horse  as  a  present^ 
*^  wherein/'  she  wrote,  "you  have  done  me  a  great  pleasure,  for 
I  had  never  a  one  to  ride  upon  sometimes  for  my  health/' 

About  this  time,  the  question  of  Mary's  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  revived,  and  the  negotiations  were  carried 
on  for  Severn  1  months^  but  the  plan  was  dropped  finally,  the 
demands  on  both  sides  being  greater  than  their  mutual  desire  for 
the  union.  Francis  required  that  Mary  should  be  declared  legi- 
timate, and  Henry  insisted  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  take 
up  his  abode  in  £ngland.  Mary's  letters  to  her  father  at  this 
period  are  painful  in  their  humble  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
his  kindness  to  her,  and  of  her  happiness  in  being  reconciled  to 
him.  The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  show  her  to  have  been  fre- 
quently at  Court,  and  on  very  good  terms  with  the  new  Queen, 
Jane  Seymour,  from  whom  she  received  occasional  presents,  and 
whose  train  she  held  at  State  ceremonies. 

From  the  moment  that  Henry  had  hopes  of  a  male  heir, 
Elizabeth  had  been  declared  illegitimate,  and  at  this  period  her 
condition  was  far  more  miserable  than  Mary's,  for  she  not  only 
wanted  for  the  barest  necessaries,  but  was  surrounded  by  evil 
and  depraved  examples.  From  her  earliest  childhood  Mary  had 
been  carefully  shielded  from  vice,  her  surroundings  were  healthy 
and  pure.     The  Dormer  MS.  says : 

That  she  was  so  bred  as  she  hated  evil,  and  knew  no  foul  or 
unclean  speeches,  which  when  her  father  understood,  he  would  not 
believe  it,  but  would  try  it  once  by  Sir  Francis  Brian,  being  at  a 
mask  in  the  Court,  and  finding  it  to  be  true  notwithstanding,  per- 
ceiving her  to  be  prudent,  and  of  a  princely  spirit,  did  ever  after 
more  honour  her. 

This  praise  of  Mary's  clean  mind  is  no  less  than  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  general  tone  of  the  Court,  and  of  society  at  large. 
The  levity  inaugurated  by  Anne  Boleyn  was  surpassed  by  the 
light  and  disreputable  Catherine  Howard,  and  the  King's  coarse 
jests  at  the  expense  of  the  homely,  bufi  jj^ood-natured,  Anne  of 
Cleves  were  the  pastime  of  the  little  Elizabeth.  Mary's  house 
seems  to  have  been,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
one  refuge  for  unprotected  girls  of  good  family  who  desired  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.     It  is  related  of  Jane  Dormer  that — 

When  she  grew  older,  she  was  commended  to  the  most  noble  and 
Catholic  princess,  the  Lady  Mary,  so  persuaded  by  her  grandfather 
Sidney,  whom  two  of  his  daughters  bad  served  before,  and  died  in  her 
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service,  much  favoured  of  her  Highness  tor  their  virtue.  When  the 
queens  (the  wives  of  King  Henry)  had  sought  with  much  importunity 
to  have  them  in  their  service,  they  would  by  no  means  leave  the  Lady 
Mary,  although  the  King  himself  requested  it.  In  those  days,  the 
house  of  this  princess  was  the  only  harbour  for  honourable  young 
gentlewomen  given  any  way  to  piety  and  devotion.  It  was  the  true 
school  of  virtuous  demeanour,  befitting  the  education  that  ought  to  be 
in  noble  damsels.  And  the  greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom  were  suitors 
to  her,  to  receive  their  daughters  in  her  service. 

Bishop  Goodwin,  a  sincere  Protestant,  says  that  Mary  was 
"  a  woman  truly  pious,  benign,  and  of  most  chaste  manners,  and 
to  be  lauded  above  all,  if  yaw  do  not  regard  her  failure  in 
religion  "—an  admission  which  at  once  discloses  the  reason  for 
which  she  has  been  rendered  odious.  Camden  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  her  for  the  **  sanctity  of  her  demeanour  towards  the  poor," 
nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  she  was  vvantin«r  in  liveliness,  or 
that  she  cared  for  no  amusements.  If  her  lowliness  and  humility 
of  heart  led  her  to  compose  prayers  "against  the  assaults  of 
vices,''  she  did  not  imagine  that  piety  demanded  sullen  looks  or 
morbid  conversation.  There  was  nothing  Puritanical  in  her 
virtue.  If  study  was  her  chief  occupation,  dancing  was  her 
favourite  amusement.  In  1526  several  musicians  were  comprised 
in  her  establishment,  and  we  are  told  that  she  played  three 
musical  instruments  excellently  well,  while  the  account  of  her 
expenses  contains  frequent  disbursements  for  the  payment  of 
"  luters'  wages  *'  and  rewards  to  morris  dancers.  She  was  also 
fond  of  singing  birds,  delighted  in  riding  and  hunting,  and  was 
not  averse  to  card  playing.  Added  to  these  pursuits,  she  was 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  embroideries  and  other  needlework. 
Her  hand  was  not  only  always  open  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
but  she  was  generous  to  the  Church,  to  her  friends,  and  those 
dependent  on  her.  Among  the  list  of  her  charities,  alms  are 
frequently  given  "  to  a  poor  maid's  marrying."  With  regard  to 
Mary's  personal  appearance,  her  numerous  portraits,  differing  as 
they  do  from  each  other,  and  being  so  frequently  undated,  are 
as  misleading  as  those  of  her  kinswoman,  Mary  Stuart. 

The  painting  best  entitled  to  consideration  [says  Dr.  Madden]  is 
that  preserved  at  Burghley  House,  and  engraved  in  Lodge's  splendid 
work.  A  general  resemblance  can  easily  be  traced  in  the  features  to 
those  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  as  she  appears  in  Houbraken's  print, 
and  the  quiet,  intellectual  cast  of  countenance  accords  strictly  with 
what  we  know  of  Mary's  habits  and  disposition.  In  the  original  she 
is  represented  with  brown  hair,  large  open  hazel  eyes,  full  red  lips, 
and  a  good  complexion,  but  inclining  to  the  brunette.  Altogether  it 
is  a  face  which,  although  it  would  not  strike  at  first  sight,  yet  by 
degrees  commands  a  considerable  degree  of  admiration. 
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The  secretary  of  the  Duke  de  Xajera,  who  Tkited  the 
EngliBb  Court  in  1513-4,  Salary  being  then  twenty-ei^t  yeaum 
old,  describes  her  as  iiaving  a  pleasing  coontenanoe  and  persoiiy 
and  some  years  later^  Michele,  the  Tenetian  ambaasador,  speaks 
of  her  low  stature,  her  thin,  delicate  figure,  her  well-formed 
features,  her  piercing  eyes  inspiring  respect  and  awe  in  all  who 
approached  her,  her  deep,  rich  voice.  *'  In  condusion/'  he  adds, 
"  she  is  a  welHooking  lady,  nor,  putting  out  of  the  question  her 
rank  as  Queen,  should  she  ever  be  spoken  ill  of  for  want  of 
sufficient  beauty/'* 

Mary  suffered  nearly  all  her  life  from  ill  health,  and  in  the 
Privy  Purse  Expenses  mention  is  constantly  made  of  sums  paid 
to  her  apothecary  for  *' doctor^s  stuff''  and  "for  bleeding  her 
grace/' 

She  never  agaiq  forfeited  Henry's  good- will,  and  at  his  death 
in  1547  found  herself  second  in  succession.  Edward  'STL,  before 
he  was  influenced  by  evil  counsellors,  looked  up  to  her  with 
respect  and  affection.  There  is  a  pretty  Latin  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  her  shortly  before  his  accession,  congratulating  her  on 
her  recovery  from  an  illness.  In  it  there  occurs  the  following 
sentence :  '^  Amo  te  sicut  frater  debet  amare  charissimani 
sororem  quae  habet  omnia  ornamenta  virtutis  et  honestatisin  se."t 
Mary  returned  her  brother's  affection  warmly ;  she  had  stood 
godmother  to  him,  and  i'rom  his  birth  had  watched  over  him 
with  the  most  tender  solicitude.  On  the  day  he  was  born  she 
(liBtributed  Ibrty  shillings  in  alms  to  the  poor;  and  after  the 
Queei/s  death  had  thirteen  Masses  said  for  her  soul^  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Windsor. 

After  this,  her  expenses  are  increased  by  frequent  gifts  to 
members  of  the  Prince's  liousehold,  to  his  nurses,  minstrels, 
and  apothecaries.  She  buys  him  toys  and  games,  and  on  the 
first  New  Year's  Day  after  his  birth  presents  him  with  a  cap, 
the  cost  of  which  is  entered  at  £3  58.  Then  there  is  a  present 
to  him  of  a  little  coat  of  crimson  satin,  and,  later  on,  of  a  "  gold 
limned  book.^'  She  gives  him  a  clock  and  many  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mary  might  reasonably  have  hoped  to  enjoy  a  little  peace  and 
happiness  during  the  reign  of  her  young  brother,  who  had  learnt 
to  love  and  esteem  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  filled  almost  the 
place  of  a  mother.  Her  father's  last  will  and  testament  had, 
liowever,  placed  her  too  near  the  throne  for  her  to  be  ignored  by 
Edward's  counsellors,  and  her  adherence  to  the  faith  which  had 
hitherto  been  professed  by  all  Christendom,  rendered  her  ob- 
noxious to  the  religious  innovators  who  ruled  the  young  king. 

>»  Lansd.  MS.,  840,  A.  f.  155,  b.  t  EUIa'b  Letters,  2, 134,  Ist  Series. 
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From  the  time  of  his  accession,  she  appeared  rarely  at  Court, 
but  lived  in  great  retirement  at  her  own  residences,  chiefly  at 
Hunsdon  in  Norfolk,  or  at  New  Hall  and  Copt  Hall  in  Essex^ 
careful  to  attract  as  little  notice  as  possible.  In  spite  of  her 
prudence,  she  did  not  lonji^  remain  unmolested.  Mass  had 
been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  yet  was  said  openly  in 
Mary's  house,  and  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset  called  upon  her 
to  embrace  the  new  form  of  worship,  "  the  Communion  and 
other  Divine  services  set  forth  by  his  Majesty/'  Mary's  reply 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  who  at  that  time  was  negotiating 
a  marriage  for  her  with  Don  Luis  of  Portugal.  The  Emperor 
claimed  for  her  the  right  accorded  to  foreign  ambassadors  of  having 
Mass  said  in  their  chapels.  Notwithstanding  this  interference,  the 
Princess  was  summoned  to  appear  forthwith  before  the  Council 
at  Westminster  to  answer  for  her  disobedience.  To  all  their 
arguments  she  replied,  with  dignity,  that  her  soul  was  God's,  and 
her  faith  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her  opinion  with 
contrary  doings."^  The  Emperor  instructed  his  ambassador  to 
second  her  resolution  by  a  message  of  war,  in  case  she  were 
molested.  For  a  time  it  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  say 
no  more,  but  in  their  dealings  with  Mary,  Edward's  Ministers 
neither  slumbered  nor  slept  for  long  together.  In  August  1551 
the  three  principal  officers  of  her  household  were  called  before 
the  Council  assembled  at  Hampton  Court,  and  commanded, 
under  pain  of  the  King's  "  high  indignation  and  displeasure,"  to 
see  that  no  member  of  her  house  assisted  at  Mass  or  other  such 
forbidden  rite,  and  that  '^  no  such  service  be  conducted  in  her 
said  house."  They  were  then  dismissed  and  peremptorily  com- 
manded to  return  to  Mary  and  carry  out  the  charge  they  had 
received. 

The  three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Rochester,  Sir  Francis  Englefield, 
and  Mr.  Waldegrave,  proceeded  reluctantly  to  Copt  Hall,  where 
Mary  was  then  residing,  but  as  they  only  arrived  there  a  little 
before  nightfall,  agreed  to  put  off  their  communication  till  the 
next  day. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  and  hearing  that  the  Princess 
intended  going  to  Communion,  they  determined  to  leave  her 
undisturbed  until  after  dinner,  at  noon,  when  they  asked  leave 
to  deliver  their  letters.  When  she  had  read  these,  the  unwilling 
ambassadors  told  her  that  they  had  received  a  charge  from  the 
Council,  and  begged  that  she  would  listen  to  what  they  had 
to  say. 

At  first  she  declared  that,  being  well-informed  of  their  orders 
by  the  contents  of  the  letters  she  had  just  read,  she  wished  to 

*  Council  Book,  Edward  YI. 
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bear  nothing  from  them,  but  yielded  at  last  to  their  entreaties. 
As  they  proceeded,  however,  she  became  indignant  and  "  marvel- 
lously offended  with  them/'  and  forbade  them  to  say  aught  to 
her  chaplains  or  household  of  the  commands  of  the  Council, 
threatening,  if  they  disobeyed,  that  she  would  immediately  leave 
the  house,  and  own  them  no  longer  for  her  servants.  They, 
seeing  her  agitation,  her  rapid  change  of  colour,  and  disturbed 
expression,  feared  to  bring  about  a  return  of  her  old  malady  by 
insisting  on  their  mission,  and  begged  her  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  give  them  her  final  answer  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. This  she  consented  to  do.  Wednesday,  however,  brought  no 
change  in  her  sentiments,  and  according  to  their  own  account,  the 
three  officers  ^^did  not  only  not  find  her  more  conformable,  but  in 
farther  choler  than  she  was  before,  utterly  forbidding  them  to 
make  declaration  of  their  charge  and  commission  to  her  chaplains 
and  household.'^  Having  told  the  three  gentlemen  that  she  would 
attribute  to  themselves  any  inconvenience  she  or  her  household 
might  be  subjected  to,  she  dismissed  them,  and  they  returned  to 
Hampton  Court  more  gladly  than  they  came.  They  took  with 
them  a  letter  from  their  mistress  to  the  King,  a  model  of  good 
reasoning,  gentleness,  and  firmness,  but  animated  throughout 
with  that  spiritedness  for  which  the  Tudors  were  remarkable. 

And  now  [she  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  after  begging 
the  King  to  take  her  life  rather  than  deprive  her  of  Mass],  I  must 
humbly  beseech  your  Highness  to  give  me  leave  to  write  what  I  think, 
touching  your  Majesty '3  letters.  Indeed,  they  be  signed  with  your 
own  hand,  and,  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  not  your  Majesty's  in 
effect,  because  it  is  well  known  (as  heretofore  I  have  declared  in  the 
presence  of  your  Highness)  that  although,  our  Lord  be  praised,  your 
Majesty  hath  far  more  knowledge  and  greater  gifts  than  others  of 
your  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  your  Highness  can,  at  these 
years,  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  religion.  And,  therefore,  I  take  it, 
that  the  matter  in  your  letters  proceedeth  from  such  as  do  wish  these 
things  to  take  place  which  be  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  by  whose 
doings  (your  Majesty  not  offended)  I  intend  not  to  rule  my  con- 
ficience. 

The  three  officers  were  severely  reprimanded  for  not  having 
■executed  their  lordships'  commands,  and  straightway  bidden  to 
return  to  Mary's  house  and  carry  out  the  charge  committed  to 
them.  Upon  this  they  unanimously  refused  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  it.  They  were  then  remanded  until  it  should 
be  decided  what  was  to  be  done  to  them  in  punishment  for  their 
contumacy,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  taking  upon  themselves  to  manage  the  business. 

The  following  is  their  own  account  of  their  proceedings : 

Windsor,  29th  August,  1551.     First  having  received  commandment 
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and  instructions  from  the  King's  Majesty,  we  repaired  to  Copt  Hall, 
the  said  Lady  Mary's  house  in  Essex,  on  Friday  last,  being  the  28th 
of  this  instant,  in  the  morning,  where,  shortly  after   our  coming,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  delivered  his  Majesty's  letters  unto  her,  which  she 
received  upon  her  knees,  saying  that  for  the  honour  of  the  King's 
Majesty's  hand,  wherewith  the  said  letters  were  signed,  she  would  kiss 
ye  letter,  and  not  for  the  matter  contained  in  them,  for  the  matter 
(said  she)  I  take  to  proceed  from  you  of  the  Council.     In  the  reading 
of  the  letter,  which  she  did  read  secretly  to  herself,  she  said  these 
words  in  our  hearing — "  Gkjod  Mr.  Cecil  took  much  pains  here  I  '* 
When  she  had  read  the  letters  we  began  to  open  the  matter  of  our 
instructions  unto  her.     And  as  I,  the  Lord   Chancellor,  began,  she 
prayed  me  to  be  short,  for  (said  she)  I  am  not  well  at  ease ;  and  I  will 
make  you  a  short  answer,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  already  declared 
and  written  my  mind  to  his  Majesty  plainly  with  my  own   hands. 
After  this  we  told  her  at  good  length,  how  the  King's  Majesty  having 
used  all  the  gentle  means  and  exhortations  that  he  might,  to  h^e 
reduced  her  to  the  rights  of  religion  and  order  of  Divine  Service  set 
forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  finding  her  nothing  conformable, 
but  still  remaining  in  her  former  error,  had  resolved  by  the  whole 
estate  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  with  the  consent  of  divers 
others  of  the  nobility,  that  she  should  no  longer  use  the  private  Mass, 
nor  any  other  Divine  Service  than  is  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  here  we  offered  to  show  her  the  names  of  all  those  that  were  present 
at  this  consultation  and  resolution  ;  but  she  said  she  cared  not  for  any 
rehearsal  of  their  names,  for  (said  she)  I  know  you  be  all  of  one  sort 
therein      We  told  her,  farther,  that  the  King's  Majesty's  pleasure  was, 
that  we  should  also  give  straight  charge  to  her  chaplains  and  ser- 
vants, &c.     Hereunto  her  answer  was  this  : — First,  she  protested  that 
to  the  King's  Majesty  she  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  his  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  subject  and  poor  sister,  and  would  most  willingly 
obey  all  his  commands  in  anything  (her  conscience  saved) — yea,  and 
would  willingly  and  gladly  suffer  death  to  do  his  Majesty  good ;  but 
rather  than  she  will  agree  to  use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at 
the  death  of  the  late  King,  her  father,  she  would  lay  her  head  on  a 
block  and  suffer  death,  but  (said  she)  I  am  unworthy  to  suffer  death 
in  so  good  a  quarrel.    When  the  King's  Majesty  (said  she)  shall  come 
to  such  years  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  these  things  himself,  his 
Majesty  shall  find  me  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  religion,  but  now  in 
these  years,  although  he  would,  sweet  King,  have  more  knowledge 
than  any  other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  be  a  judge 
in  these  things.     For  if  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  the  seas,  or  any  other 
thing    to  be  done,  touching  the  policy  of   the  government  of   the 
realm,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  his  Highness  yet  able  to  con- 
sider what  were  to  be  done,  and  much  less  (said  she)  can  he  in  these 
days  discern  what  is  fittest  in  matters  of  divinity.     And  if  my  chap- 
lains do  say  no  Mass,  I  can  hear  none,  no  more  can  my  poor  servants, 
but  as  for  my  servants,  I  know  it  shall  be  against  their  wills,  as  it  shall 
be  against  mine,  for  if  they  could  come  where  it  were  said,  they 
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would  hoar  it  with  good-will ;  and  as  for  my  priests,  they  know  what 
they  have  to  do  ;  the  pain  of  your  laws  is  but  imprisonment  for  a  short 
time,  and  if  they  will  refuse  to  say  Mass,  for  fear  of  that  imprisonment, 
they  may  do  therein  as  they  will,  but  none  of  your  new  service  (said 
she)  shall  be  used  in  my  house,  and  if  any  be  said  in  it,  I  will  not  tarry 
in  the  house." 

They  then  proceeded  to  blame  the  conduct  of  Rochester  and  Mary's 
other  servants  in  not  executing  the  orders  of  the  Council,  upon  whicli 
she  replied,  "that  it  was  not  the  wisest  Council  to  appoint  her  servants 
to  control  her  in  her  own  house,  and  if  they  refused  to  do  the  message 
unto  her  and  her  chaplains  and  servants,  as  aforesaid,  they  be  (said 
she)  the  honester  men,  for  they  should  have  spoken  against  their  con- 
sciences." 

The  promise  to  the  Emperor  was  then  discussed. 

I  have  (quoth  she)  the  Emperor's  hand,  testifying  that  this  promise 
wHs  made,  which  I  believe  better  than  you  all  of  the  Council ;  and  though 
you  esteem  little  the  Emperor,  yet  should  you  show  more  favour  to  me 
for  my  father's  sake,  who  made  the  more  part  of  you,  almost  of  nothing. 
But  as  for  the  Emperor  (said  she)  if  he  were  dead,  I  would  say  as  I  do 
and  if  he  would  give  me  now  other  advice,  I  would  not  follow  it,  not- 
withstanding (quoth  she),  to  be  plain  with  you,  his  ambassador  shall 
know  how  I  am  used  at  your  hands.  After  this  we  opened  the  King's 
Majesty's  pleasure  for  one  to  attend  on  her  grace  for  the  supply  of 
Rochester's  place  during  his  absence.  To  this  her  answer  was  that 
she  would  appoint  her  own  officers,  and  that  she  had  years  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  we  left  any  such  man  she  would  go  out  of  her 
gates,  for  they  two  would  not  dwell  in  one  house,  and  (quoth  she)  I  am 
sickly,  and  yet  I  would  not  die  willingly,  but  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
preserve  my  life ;  but  if  I  shall  chance  to  die,  I  will  protest  openly  that 
you  of  the  Council  be  the  causes  of  my  death  ;  you  give  me  fair  words, 
but  your  deeds  be  always  ill  towards  me ;  and  having  said  this  she  de- 
parted from  us  into  her  bedchamber. 

Before  leaving  them  Mary  knelt  down  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  with  humble  recommendation  declared  that  she  was 
the  King's  true  subject  and  sister,  and  would  obey  his  command- 
ment in  all  things  excepting  those  matters  of  religion  touching 
the  Mass  and  the  new  service.  '^  But  yet/'  she  added,  ^^  this 
shall  never  be  told  to  the  King's  Majesty.''  They  then  delivered 
their  orders  to  Mary's  chaplains  and  household;  and  when  after 
some  time  they  were  waiting  in  the  courtyard  for  one  of  the 
priests,  to  whom  the  order  had  not  been  given,  a  messenger  came 
from  the  Princess,  saying  that  she  would  speak  a  word  to  them 
from  a  window.  Having  opened  a  casement,  she  prayed  them 
to  speak  with  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  that  her  comptroller 
might  shortly  return,  for — 

Sythens  his  departing  I  take  the  account  myself  of  my  expenses,  and 
learn  how  many  loaves  of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
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I  wis  my  father  and  my  mother  never  brought  me  up  with  baking  and 
brewing,  and  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  weary  of  mine  office,  and 
therefore  if  my  Lords  will  send  my  officer  home,  they  shall  do  me 
pleasure,  otherwise,  if  they  will  send  him  to  prison,  I  beshrew  him  if 
he  go  not  to  it  merrily  and  with  a  good-will ;  and  I  pray  God  to  send 
you  to  do  well  in  your  souls  and  bodies,  for  some  of  you  have  but 
weak  bodies. 

The  three  officers  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  they  remained 
till  the  18th  of  March  of  the  following  year,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  return  to  Mary  till  much  later.  After  this  the  Council,  whether 
on  account  of  the  King's  failing  health  or  from  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror, thought  fit  to  let  Mary  alone.  With  Edward's  permission 
she  continued  to  hear  Mass,  although,  according  to  Lingard's 
opinion,  with  greater  privacy  than  before.  As  Edward  declined 
in  health,  Mary  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  "  rising  sun.^^ 
She  paid  him  a  visit  at  Greenwich  in  June  1552,  and  another 
at  Westminster  in  1553,  but  although  they  were  on  affectionate 
terms,  her  enemies  took  care  to  prevent  any  real  understanding 
between  them.  They  had  long  been  working  upon  the  King's 
mind,  and  had  caused  him  to  make  what  Turner  calls  that 
"nefarious  combination,'*  by  which  the  crown  was  to  be 
alienated  from  its  rightful  possessor  and  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  usurper.  Edward  died  on  July  6,  1553,  having  excluded 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  succession. 

That  Mary  had  grown  no  less  popular  than  in  the  days  when 
people  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  flocking  to  see  her  pass  by,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  huge  machinery  of  injustice 
set  in  motion  by  Edward's  Council,  a  few  days  sufficed  to  seat 
her  firmly  on  the  throne  and  bring  her  enemies  to  her  feet.  The 
thirty  thousand  men  who  rose  unanimously  in  her  defence 
refused  pay,  and  served  her  from  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  alone. 

J.  M.  Stone. 
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Akt,  VIIL— the  dock  LABOURERS'  STRIKE. 

L  THE  LABOUR  MARKET  OF  EAST  LONDON. 

1.  Heccnul  Rejx/rt  of  tJte  Select  Committee  of  ike  Hotise  of 

Lords  on  live  SvjeaJting  Sydera.    December  24,  1888. 

2.  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Sweating  System  at 

trts  Ead  End  of  London.    By  the  Labour  CJorrespoxdkxt 
of  the  Board.     1887. 

3.  LoJjowr  and  Life  of  the  People.     Vol.  I.  East  London^ 

Edited  by  Charles  Booth.    London :  Williams  b  Noi^^te. 
1889. 

I^IIE  ^reat  social  revolution  involved  in  the  abandonment  of 
trade  to  the  reflation  of  economic  forces  alone  is  still  in 
slow  process  of  development.  The  commercial  machine  only 
escapes  from  legislative  shackles  to  come  into  collision  with  a 
thousand  other  controlling  forces,  and  to  have  its  action  ham- 

f)ered  by  the  infinite  friction  of  all  the  opposing  passions  of 
lumanity.  It  is  free  only  in  the  sense  of  being  thrown  open  as 
a  battle-field  for  the  strife  of  hostile  interests,  for  the  duel  of 
consumer  and  producer,  of  capitalist  and  craftsman.  With  the 
indefinite  extension  of  its  area  by  modern  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation, its  rivalries  embrace  the  whole  world  in  a  war  at  once 
cosmopolitan  and  internecine,  of  people  against  people,  of  class 
against  class^  of  intelligence  against  intelligence.  And  of  this, 
as  of  all  other  wars,  the  uncompromising  and  unpitying  motto  is 
Vcb  Victis  !  or  the  weakest  to  the  wall. 

English  commercial  legislation  had,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
didered  from  that  of  all  other  countries  in  regarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  as  paramount  to  all  other  interests, 
whether  national  or  social.  The  cheapening  of  commodities  by 
unrestricted  competition  was  its  sole  ideal,  pursued  at  the  cost 
of  any  amount  of  practical  suflfering  or  loss,  Rural  industry, 
handicapped  by  rent  and  taxes,  was  unequally  pitted  against  the 
unburdened  fruitfulness  of  the  western  prairie,  and  the  unsown 
fallow  and  the  idle  plough  were  found  to  be  the  counter  weights 
of  the  cheap  loaf.  Capital  next  felt  the  stress  in  the  attempt  to 
oopo  with  lower  wages  and  longer  houra  of  work  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  furnaces  are  blown  out  in  the  north,  while  Grerman 
and  Belgium  ironmasters  send  us  our  hoes  and  harrows. 

But  labour,  though  indirectly  affected  by  these  changes,  has 
only  recently  been  brought  immediately  face  to  face  with  foreign 
competition,  and  not  until  the  last  few  months  did  this  new 
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phase  of  the  industrial  conflict  begin  to  force  itself  on  public 
attention.     British  labour,  long  undersold  by  the  products  of  the 
continental  workman,  has  not  hitherto  baen  confronted  with  him 
in  direct  competition  of  man  to  man.     The  rapid  growth  of 
foreign  immigration  into  London  has  now  raised  this  new  form 
of  the  social  question,  and  with  it  the  outcry  for  that  protection 
for  labour   so  vainly  claimed   on    behalf  of  all  other   interests. 
The  Chinese  Question,  the  burning  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union  and   our  own  Austra- 
lasian Colonies,  has  come  upon  us  in  aggravated  difficulty,  since 
the  subjects  of  great  European  Powers  cannot.be  summarily 
dealt  with  like  those  of  the  decrepit  Empire  of  China.     The 
received  dogmas  of  economic  science  are  moreover  controverted 
by  the  practical  teaching  of  the  new  situation,  for  cheapness  of 
production  is  immediately  felt  to  be  an  evil  when  attained  by 
competition  wages.     The  sacred  rights  of  the  consumer  are  seen 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  other  interests  of  the  community, 
when  pushed  to  their  logical  extremity  of  unrestricted  wear  and 
tear  of  human  organisms.      The  struggle  for  existence,  which 
eliminates  the  weak  and  secures  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  may- 
be regarded  with  equanimity  in  the  brute  and  vegetable  worlds, 
but  when  enacted  by  the  surging  human  mob  at  the  dock-gates, 
of  East  London,  it  immediately  brings  home  to  us  the  conviction-, 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  scheme  of  social  existence- 
that  produces  it.     How  to  deal  with  the  formidable  question  of 
labour  in  the  East  End,  is  then  a  subject  which  may  well  engage  - 
the  attention  of  statesmen  and  thinkers. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  it  is  made  in  tho 
mass  of  information  collected  by  Mr.  Booth  in  the  volume  before 
us.  The  result  of  researches  in  which  his  own  personal  inquiries 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  a  staff  of  coadjutors,  it  embodies 
articles  by  various  contributors,  some  of  them  reprinted  from  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  An  instructive  feature  of  the  work  is  fur-- 
nished  by  the  maps  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  distinguishing 
in  colour  the  various  gradations  of  means  and  respectability,  and 
thus  enabling  the  reader  to  take  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  the  districts 
portrayed.  These  are  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
Stepney,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  Bethnal  Green,  most  of  Shore-^ 
ditch,  and  part  of  Poplar.  The  general  survey  is  reassuring  to 
those  who  may  have  imagined  this  region  one  vast  slough  of 
misery  and  crime,  for  over  the  entire  area  embraced  the  well-to-do 
classes  preponderate  largely  over  those  dependent  on  casual  and 
precarious  earnings ;  while  the  lowest  order  of  the  population — 
that  described  as  vicious  and  semi-criminal — occupies  but  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  the  map.  These  outlaws,  out 
of  a  total  of  900,000>  are  estimated  at  about  11,000;  those 
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classed  as  '*  very  poor^^'  ilL-nonriahed,  and  poorly  clad^  bat  widi 
only  a  percentage  of  actual  distress,  at  100,000 ;  and  the  (daes 
immediately  above,  tabulated  as  ''poor/'  leading  a  straj^Iing^ 
life,  but  not  in  want  of  necessaries,  at  200,000.  The  superior 
grades,  enjoying  comparative  comfort,  number  about  half  a 
million,  and  among  these  the  author,  who  actually  lived  amongst 
them,  found  much  family  affection,  tenderness  for  children,  and 
a  standard  of  happiness  as  high  as,  or  higher,  than  that  prevailing 
among  the  rich.  The  bane  of  this  well-to-do  working  class  is 
drinking,  when  indulged  in  by  either  parent,  but  more  especially 
by  the  mother.  Respectability  and  comfort  may  be  made  com- 
patible with  occasional  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  male  head  of 
the  house  if  the  housewife  be  thrifty  and  capable,  but  a  drunken 
woman  drags  down  all  her  surroundings  to  her  own  disreputable 
level.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  considerable  and  progressive 
improvement  is  noted,  and  the  increasing  temperance  of  the 
people  i»  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  their  future. 

The  large  part  which  club-life  plays  in  the  East  End  is  a 
feature  of  resemblance  with  more  aristocratic  quarters.  East 
London  and  Hackney  contain  115  clubs,  divided  into  two  groups 
by  a  broad  line  of  demarcation.  The  one,  52  in  number,  con- 
sists of  private  or  proprietary  clubs,  which  repel,  for  excellent 
reasons,  all  investigation  into  their  doings,  and  enjoy  the  evil 
reputation  of  combining  the  features  of  a  gambling  hell  with 
those  of  a  low-class  dancing  saloon.  The  other  clubs,  which 
freely  invite  inquiry,  are  places  of  generally  harmless  recreation, 
largely  frequented  by  the  classes  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Those  attached  to  churches  or  missions,  of  a  religious  or  philan- 
thropic character,  and  conducted  on  teetotal  principles,  number 
16,  with  some  2600  members;  the  purely  social  clubs,  self- 
supporting,  and  of  spontaneous  growth,  18,  with  5530  members ; 
while  political,  or  politico-social  clubs  are  reckoned  at  32 — 22 
Liberal  or  Radical,  6  Conservative,  3  Socialistic,  and  1  Irish 
Home  Rule.  The  aggregate  tale  of  membership  of  the  first 
mounts  up  to  from  8000  to  9000,  and  of  the  second  to  1800; 
while  the  three  Socialist  clubs  have  but  300  members,  and  the 
roll-call  of  Hibernian  patriotism  is  little  over  100.  Mr.  Booth 
concludes  the  prevailing  political  complexion  of  East  London  to 
be  not  so  much  Liberal  or  Radical  as  frankly  Republican,  with 
a  tinge  of  vague  and  unorganized  Socialism. 

The  subscription  to  the  ordinary  working- man^s  clubs  is  6d.  a 
month,  with  a  like  fee  for  entrance,  and  they  number,  on  the 
average,  300  to  400  members.  The  larger  ones  present  a  lively 
scene  of  animation  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  often  crowded 
to  excess.  Gambling  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  billiards  is  the 
chief  game  in  vogue,  though  cards  and  dominoes  are  also  played. 
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Entertainments,  lectures,  or  discussions,  to  all  of  which  women 
are  invited,  are  provided  three  times  a  week,  varied  by  dancing 
on  special  occasions^  all  these  amusements  being  decorous  and 
well  ordered.  Three  theatres  for  the  production  of  legitimate 
drama,  and  six  music-halls  where  the  performance  is  unobjection- 
able, are  the  other  chief  places  of  public  entertainment  in  the 
East  End. 

But  the  exercise  [says  Mr.  Booth]  in  which  the  people  most  delight 
is  discussion.  The  clubs  provide  for  this  on  Sundays,  but  the  custom 
flourishes  yet  more  freely  in  the  open  air.  Mile  End  Waste  on 
Saturday  night,  Victoria  Park  on  Sunday,  are  where  the  meetings  are 
mostly  gathered.  It  may  be  that  those  who  make  up  the  crowds  that 
surround  the  speakers,  and  who  join  in  the  wordy  warfare,  or  split 
into  groups  of  eager  talkers,  are  the  same  individuals  over  and  over 
again.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  keen  dialectic  to  be  the 
especial  passion  of  the  population  at  large.  It  is  the  fence,  the  cut 
and  thrust,  or  skilful  parry  that  interests  rather  than  the  merits  of 
the  subject,  and  it  is  religious  discussion  which  interests  the  people 
most. 

The  attempt  to  organize  popular  amusement  on  a  grandiose 
scale  in  the  People^s  Palace,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Besant,  and  the  work 
of  Sir  Edmund  Currie,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  the  Drapers' 
Company,  can  hardly  as  yet  be  ranked  as  a  success.  It  contains 
not  only  a  library,  swimming-bath,  and  accommodation  for 
various  entertainments  provided  for  the  outside  public  at  a  small 
entrance  charge,  but  technical  schools  attended  by  2250  students, 
a  day-school  with  400  pupils,  and  gymnastic  classes  with  a  like 
number.  Such  an  institution,  however,  to  be  of  lasting  value, 
must  rest  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  as  long  as  it  depends 
on  an  annual  subscription  to  meet  current  expenses,  its  existence 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  assured. 

About  a  hundred  missionary  and  philanthropic  agencies  of 
various  denominations  cater  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  East 
End  population.  The  majority  of  those  who  attend  any  place  of 
worship,  estimated  at  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants, 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  whose  congregations  sum 
up  to  70,000,  while  the  ecclesiastical  accommodation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  only  calculated  for  a  tenth  of  that  number. 
This,  however,  is  no  test  of  the  actual  number  of  Catholics,  as 
the  frequent  Masses  said  in  each  church  enable  it  to  accommodate 
a  congregation  many  times  beyond  its  actual  capacity.  The 
beneficence  of  the  English  upper  classes  finds  an  inexhaustible 
field  in  this  great  preserve  of  indigence,  nor  are  either  money  or 
personal  pains  spared  in  their  eflPorts  for  its  amelioration.  The 
universities  set  a  noble  example,  and  Toynbee  Hall  and  Oxford 
House  are  two  grfeat  organizations  worked  by  them  for  bringing 
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i1i4^  ^xUeme^  of  coliafe  and  ignonuiee  into  eontadL  A  angle 
weeWs  programme  of  the  former  institatioa  reads  like  an  edac»- 
tional  eoorsie  in  itself,  comprising  lectures  on  science  and  letten, 
^iacnai  in  aneient  and  modem  languages,  concerts,  Shake^eaie 
riMsetingff,  and  exhibitions  of  Tarions  forms  of  art.  Some  tweatjr 
resident  members  of  the  nniversities  are  constantly  in  intimate 
amodation  with  the  people,  and  a  weeklj  attendance  of  aboat 
1000  shows  that  their  efforts  are  appredated.  Separate  missions 
hare  been  established  by  many  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  by  the  public  schools,  and  their  pnpils  and 
graduates  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  religions  instnietion. 
(Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has,  among  others,  a  large  district,  and 
Corpijs  Christi,  Cambridge,  a  small  one,  caired  oat  of  the 
parochial  areas. 

Thus  the  picture  of  East  End  life,  despite  its  darker  shades,  is 
reliered  by  glimpses  of  simple  pleasures,  and  lightened  by  touches 
of  the  kindlier  charities  of  humanity.  The  difficulties  that 
thwart  alike  the  philanthropist  and  the  economist  in  their  pro- 
jects of  amelioration  are  due  to  the  chronic  disturbing  effect  of 
an  influx  of  population,  eddying  Londonwards  from  all  quarters, 
as  though  drawn  by  the  suction  of  a  great  whirlpool.  The 
magnetism  of  the  mighty  human  mass  attracts  to  itself  all 
individual  atoms  within  a  certain  radius,  as  that  of  some  planetary 
bulk  does  the  meteorites  impinging  on  its  atmosphere.  The 
colostfal  scale  of  the  wealth  of  the  world^s  capital  acts  on  the 
imagination  at  a  distance,  with  the  delusive  promise  of  some 
gleaning  of  its  boundless  harvest  of  gold.  The  sordid  drama 
and  pinch-beck  glitter  of  its  street  lite  in  the  poorer  quarters 
exorcise  a  fascination  on  those  who  crave  for  excitement  in  a  life 
of  toilsome  routine,  while  the  boundless  charities  of  the  metropolis 
arc  a  loadstone  drawing  the  disreputable  camp-followers  of  the 
army  of  industry  to  their  centre  of  distribution.  Failure  of  rural 
occupation  owing  to  agricultural  depression  helps  to  swell  the 
tide,  which  thus  sweeps  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  provinces 
into  the  general  drift  towards  the  metropolis. 

So  fur  the  movement  is  but  one  of  the  native  rural  population 

towards  the  principal  urban  centre,  but  of  late  years  events  on 

the  Continent  have  combined  with  the   general  restlessness  of 

inodoru  life  to  cast  on  our  shores  a  formidable  wave  of  foreign 

immigration.    Jews  from  Poland  and  Galicia,  outcasts  of  Russian 

race-persecution,  and  Austrian  social  ostracism,  bring  amongst 

us,  with  a  standard  of  living  far  below  that  of  the  lowest  classes 

in  England,  an  Oriental  deftness  of  brain  and  finger,  and  an 

insoot-Iiko  patience  in  toil.    Thus   constituted  by   nature  and 

habits  to  form  a  threatening  element  of  competition  ivl  the  labour 

market,  they  congregate  together  to  the  number  of  about  40,000 
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in  the  most  crowded  lanes  and  alleys  of  Whiteehapel,  Mile  End, 
and  St.  George's-in-the-East.  In  this  English  Ghetto, 
'^  JUdisch/^  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Germanized  Hebrew,  is  the 
language  of  the  streets,  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  characters  may 
be  seen  in  shop- windows,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
supersedes  that  of  Sunday  as  the  day  of  rest.  Here  the  Jew 
lives  and  thrives  amid  the  most  unsanitary  conditions,  his  com- 
parative abstinence  from  alcoholic  excess  giving  him  immunity 
from  the  diseases  bred  by  it  in  the  native  population.  Frugal, 
parsimonious,  and  self-concentrated,  he  generally  contrives  to 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  and  the  financial  aptitude  which  has  made 
the  Rothschilds  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  nations,  soon  transforms 
the  destitute  Hebrew  apprentice  into  the  taskmaster  of  others, 
and  '^sweater"  of  the  labour  of  the  Gentile.  Pacific,  law- 
abiding,  and  industrious,  the  Jew  is  often  nevertheless  an  element 
of  demoralization  in  the  population  amid  which  he  lives,  since  he 
becomes,  at  a  pinch,  the  organizer  not  alone  of  labour  but  of 
crime,  and  if  not  always  vicious  himself,  is  ever  ready  to  trade  in 
the  vice  of  others.  The  evil  reputation  of  the  Whitechapel 
district  cannot  be  dissociated  from  its  position  as  the  centre  of 
the  Hebrew  colony  in  East  London. 

The  efifect  of  this  steady  influx  of  alien  immigrants  on  native 
work  and  trade  was  the  subject  proposed  for  consideration  to  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  somewhat 
inconclusive  report,  recommending  some  system  of  registration 
and  supervision,  was  issued  on  August  U.  It  seems,  in  the 
absence  of  exact  statistics,  that  the  alien  population  is  gaining  on 
the  native  in  the  districts  afiected  by  it  in  a  steadily  increasing 
ratio.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  foreign  residents,  given  by  the 
census  of  1861  as  7,  had  risen  in  1871  to  10,  and  in  1881  to  13 
per  cent,  of  population.  The  immigrants  are  mainly  Russo- 
Polish  and  Austro-Hungarian  subjects,  who  arrive  in  a  state  of 
abject  destitution,  ready  to  compete  on  any  terms  for  the  already 
scanty  living  available  for  the  needier  classes  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  East  London.  Their  rivalry  is  principally  felt  in 
a  few  branches  of  industry,  chiefly  the  wholesale  tailoring  and 
boot-making  trades,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  furniture  and 
cigar  manufactures. 

It  appears  clear  from  the  evidence  [says  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee]  that  some  of  the  results  of  foreign  immigration  are  bad. 
Its  effects  are,  of  course,  most  evident  in  those  trades  which  they 
chiefly  follow.  The  first  and  most  striking  result  has  been  a  lowering 
of  wages  in  these  occupations.  The  immigrants,  on  their  first  arrival, 
are  content  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  satisfy  Englishmen. 

With  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  alien  labour  on  the  shoe  and 
clothing  trades,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
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work  turned  out  tends  to  injure  English  workmen  by  destroying  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  no  injury  is  done  to 
English  labour,  since  the  trade  in  which  foreign  immigrants  are 
engaged  is  one  that  has  been  mainly  created  by  themselves,  and  is  of 
a  class  which  English  workmen  would  not  do,  and  on  the  wages  paid 
for  which  they  could  not  live. 

Of  these  two  trades,  which  form  the  special  province  of  the 
sweating  system,  the  general  history,  like  that  of  many  modern 
industries,  may  be  summed  up  as  the  sacrifice  of  quality  to 
cheapness.  Minute  subdivision  of  labour,  together  with  the 
extensive  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  work,  enables  articles^ 
formerly  completed  by  one  skilled  craftsman,  to  be  manufactured 
piecemeal  by  a  gang  of  human  automata.  Mr.  Booth  compares 
the  results  of  the  rival  systems  as  follows  : — 

Take  a  morning  coat  made  by  an  English  journeyman  tailor  for  a  first- 
class  West  End  firm  (say  Messrs.  Poole  &  Son),  and  the  same  article 
turned  out  by  a  Jewish  contractor  for  the  wholesale  trade  in  slop 
garments.  Jjslj  them  side  by  side.  There  may  be  no  difference  in 
the  material ;  that  is  settled  by  the  taste  of  the  customer.  There  may 
be  no  difference  in  the  cut,  for  cutters  trained  in  good  places  command 
high  salaries  from  all  classes  of  merchant  tailors  and  wholesale  clothiers. 
But  look  at  each  garment  closely,  and  examine  the  workmanship. 
At  a  glance  you  will  perceive  that  the  one  is  hand  sewn  and  the  other 
machine  made.  Examine  further  into  the  work  of  the  English 
journeyman  tailor :  you  will  note  that  in  those  parts  of  the  coat  that 
need  lining  the  latter  will  be  fitted  to  the  material  and  felled  over ; 
while,  if  the  coat  be  lined  throughout,  the  lining  will  be  attached  by 
a  slight  tack  to  one  or  other  of  the  seams  of  the  material,  and  in  all 
cases  felled  over.  There  are  fewer  stitches,  yards  less  thread  or  silk, 
and  yet  in  all  places  material  and  lining  lie  compactly  together.  Now 
turn  to  the  coat  of  a  Jewish  contractor.  Take  the  material  in  one 
hand,  the  lining  in  the  other.  Pull  them  apart.  Why  it  is  not  a  coat 
at  all — it  is  a  balloon.  Snip  the  two  or  three  hidden  tacks  at  the 
base  of  the  collar,  and  even  this  opens  out  and  loses  all  individual 
form.  Fill  it  with  light  gas,  and  hermetically  seal  the  pores  of  the 
stuff,  and  behold  I  **  the  thing  "  floats  up  to  heaven  formless  and  with- 
out shape,  never  again  to  trouble  its  owner  or  the  English  tailor. 
This  garment  is  not  made  at  all :  to  use  a  trade  expression,  it  is 
**  bagged  together,"  material  and  lining  seamed  up  separately,  laid 
back  to  back,  run  round  the  edges  by  the  heavy  treading  machine, 
the  coat  turned  inside  out  through  an  arm-hole,  the  machine  process 
repeated.  Now,  the  difference  to  the  customer  between  these  two 
representative  coats  is,  as  I  said  before,  not  one  of  material  or  of  put. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  one  of  wear.  The  coat  made  by  the  individual 
Englishman  will  wear  three  times  as  long  as  that  made  by  the  staff  of 
the  Jewish  contractor.  Still  more,  it  is  a  question  of  fit.  Fit,  that, 
one  constant  test  of  the  art  of  a  tailor  or  dressmaker,  untouched  by 
changes  in  cut  or  material,  is  as  much  dependent  on  good  work^y 
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manship  as  on  the  skill  of  the  fitter.  A  fashionable  ladies^  tailor 
knows  this  when  he  pays  I85.  for  the  making  of  a  lady's  bodice  fitted 
by  himself.  There  is  no  fit — there  can  be  no  fit — in  a  coat  made 
by  the  machine,  and  by  subdivided  and  unskilled  labour.  Walk 
behind  the  wearer  of  a  sweater's  coat ;  if  the  material  be  light,  it  will 
sway  to  and  fro  with  a  senseless  motion ;  if  heavy,  it  bulges  out  first 
here,  then  there.  The  reason  is  self-evident.  With  a  few  weeks' 
wear  the  material  and  the  lining  stretch  different  ways,  and  to  a 
varying  extent,  and  presently  the  coat  hangs  on  its  owner's  back  like 
linen  on  a  clothes-line  at  the  mercy  of  every  movement  or  gust  of 
wind. 

The  transformation  of  the  tailorinor  trade  during  the  last 
thirty  years  from  a  retail  into  a  wholesale  business,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  this  deterioration,  since  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  for  a  firm  disposino^  annually  of  £300,000  worth  of 
cheap  clothing  to  have  it  produced  on  the  old  principle  of  one 
man,  one  garment.  A  considerable  but  decreasing  proportion 
of  clothing  made  to  order  is  still  completed  in  the  first-rate 
tailoring  establishments  by  first-rate  English  hands,  working  on 
the  premises  at  high  wages  during  reasonable  hours ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  ready-made  clothing  for  the  middle-class  home 
and  colonial  market,  is  supplied  by  Jewish  contractors  from 
their  workshops  in  the  East  End. 

Their  trade  is  concentrated  within  a  comparatively  limited 
area  of  about  one  square  mile,  comprising  the  whole  of  White- 
chapel,  with  portions  of  Mile  End,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East. 
Here  the  overcrowding  of  population  attains  its  maximum,  and 
the  percentage  of  human  beings  per  acre  rises  to  2^7.  All  space 
to  the  rear,  such  as  was  formerly  back-yard,  or  garden,  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  habitation,  workshops,  called  "garden" 
shops,  or  other  extensions  of  accommodation,  filling  up  every 
such  interstice.  The  packing  of  the  human  rabbit-warren, "  finally 
culminates ''  (in  the  words  of  our  author)  **  in  quarters  where  house 
reaches  back  to  house,  and  means  of  communication  are  opened 
through  and  through,  for  the  convenience  and  safeguard  of  the 
inhabitants  in  case  of  pursuit  by  the  police." 

This  region  is  par  excellence  the  home  of  the  so-called  sweat- 
ing system,  whose  essence  is  the  acquisition  of  profit  on  the 
organization  of  labour.  It  is  defined  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
"Report  as  one  "  under  whicli  sub-contractors  undertake  to  do 
work  in  their  own  houses  or  small  workshops,  and  employ  others 
to  do  it,  making  a  profit  for  themselves  by  the  diflTerence  between 
the  contract  prices  and  the  wages  they  pay  their  assistant?.'^  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  fifty  years,  and  originnted  in 
home  work,  which  was  parcelled  out  among  the  members  of  a 
family.     **  A  man's  wife  and  daughten-,^^  says  Mr.  Booth,  m  con-. 
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sidering  this  part  of  his  subject,  ^^  may  be  his  help-mates  ;  they 
are  other  men's  rivals."  The  scale  of  business  of  these  sub-con- 
tractors varies  indefinitely,  from  those  who  employ  but  one  or  two 
assistants,  to  those  in  whose  workshops  from  ten  to  forty  or  even 
fifty  hands  are  engaged.  The  larger  establishments  approximate 
to  the  position  of  factories,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  term 
"  sweater ''  can  be  applied  to  their  owners.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  operatives  employed  under  the  sweating  system 
labour  in  workshops  where  the  numbers  are  much  under  twenty, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  small  masters,  sometimes  in  the  common 
living-room  of  the  family.  The  actual  number  of  sweaters  in  the 
East  End  is,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  correspondent, 
about  2000,  employing  from  18,000  to  20,000  hands,  of  whom 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  are  women.  The  more  highly 
skilled  labour  is  economized  by  the  substitution,  wherever  possible, 
of  that  of  the  unskilled,  and  wages  vary  according  to  the  scale 
of  aptitude ;  those  of  men,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Report,  from  28.  Qd,  (this,  however,  is  exceptionally  low)  to  lOs. 
per  day,  those  of  women,  from  6d.  to  6s.  The  presser  is  highly 
paid,  as  his  work  is  very  arduous,  but  the  raw  hands,  called 
''greeners,"  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  at  nominal  wages. 
West  End  tailors  earn  from  50s.  to  60s.  a  week.  The  staflf 
engaged  on  a  coat  comprises  cutters,  basters,  machinists,  pressers, 
fellers,  button-hole  workers,  and  general  hands,  and  as  but  little 
skill  is  required  by  most  of  these  operators,  the  result  is  a  general 
rush  for  employment,  and  a  glut  in  the  labour  market.  Com- 
petition prevails  even  in  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  trade,  and 
when  the  working  of  button-holes  is  given  out  by  contract,  the 
women  who  take  it  become  in  turn  employers  of  labour,  at  wages 
reduced  by  a  further  intermediate  profit. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  sweating  master  himself 
escapes  the  bad  effects  of  the  system  he  represents,  for  his  profits 
on  his  own  labour  and  that  of  others  yield  him  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  he  earns,  in  many  cases,  less  than  his  own  assist- 
ants. The  loss  caused  by  the  fall  of  prices  during  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  has  been,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burnett 
before  the  House  of  Lords*  Committee,  borne  mainly  by  these 
small  employers,  wages  having  remained  stationary ;  while  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  has  gone,  not  to  the  consumer,  but  to 
the  wholesale  trader.  The  multiplication  of  minute  labour- 
jobbers  is  the  great  evil  of  the  system,  and  it  is  their  premises 
that  furnish  examples  of  the  typical  "  sweater's  den,"  Here  a 
room  nine  or  ten  feet  square,  without  ventilation,  is  heated  by  a 
coke  fire  for  the  pressers^  irons,  and  lit  at  night  by  flaring  gas 
jets,  and  in  the  atmosphere  thus  vitiated,  eight,  ten,  or  even  a 
dozen  individuals  work  for  perhaps  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch. 
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Yet  Mr.  Lakeman,  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  expressed  his 
amazeiiient,  in  j?iving  his  evidence,  at  the  freedom  from  disease 
of  the  people  Hvin^r  under  these  conditions,  and  exclaimed, 
"They  are  such  a  peculiar  people,  the  ills  of  life  do  not  seem  to 
touch  them ! " 

The  principal  grievance  of  the  workers  is  not  so  much  insuffi- 
ciency of  wages  as  irregularity  of  employment,  the  two  busy 
seasons  of  about  six  weeks  each  before  Christmas  and  Easter, 
being  counterbalanced  by  half-time  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
These  fluctuations  favour  the  existence  of  small  masters,  whose 
premises  being  part  of  their  domicile,  represent  no  loss  on  un- 
productive capital  when  idle,  like  those  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers. 

The  ease  with  which  a  man  may  become  a  master,  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Booth,  proverbial  at  the  East  End : — 

His  living-room  becomes  his  workshop,  his  landlord  or  butcher  the 
security;  round  the  corner  he  finds  a  brother  Israelite  whose  trade  is 
to  supply  pattern  garments  to  take  as  patterns  of  work  to  the  whole- 
sale house ;  with  a  small  deposit  he  secures  on  the  hire  system  both 
sewing-machine  and  pressor's  table.  Altogether  it  is  calculated  that 
with  JBl  in  his  pocket,  any  man  can  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  sweater. 
At  first,  the  new  master  will  live  on  "  green  "  labour,  will,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  or  some  other  relative,  do  all  the  skilled  work  that  is 
needed.  Presently,  if  the  quantity  of  his  work  increases,  or  the 
quality  improves,  he  will  engage  a  machinist,  then  a  presser.  His 
earnings  are  scanty,  probably  less  than  those  of  either  of  the  skilled 
hands  whom  he  employs,  and  he  works  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
But  the  chances  of  the  trade  are  open  to  him ;  with  indefatigable 
energy  and  a  certain  measure  of  organizing  power  he  may  press 
forward  into  the  ranks  of  the  large  employers,  and  if  he  be  successful, 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  his  profit  increases  and  his  labour 
decreases,  relatively  to  the  wage  and  the  labour  of  his  hands. . 

The  sewing-machines  used  are  generally  paid  for  on  the  hire 
system,  so  largely  in  vogue  that  Messrs.  Singer  employ  thirty 
collectors,  between  whom  East  London  is  mapped  out  into 
districts,  to  receive  the  weekly  instalments.  Thus  every  facility 
is  given  to  the  fractional  subdivision  of  that  unit  of  trade,  the 
producing  factory.  Mr.  Booth  remarks  that  the  system  is 
dependent  for  its  existence  "  on  the  presence  in  the  labour- 
market  of  a  class  of  workers — such  as  Jews  or  women — vdth 
an  indefinitely  low  standard  of  Hfe^'  and  that  without  a 
constant  supply  of  destitute  foreigners,  or  wives  compelled  to 
supplement  their  husbands'  irregular  earnings,  the  low  class 
tailoring  trade  would  cease  to  exist.  It  has  to  struggle  not 
only  against  internecine  competition  in  London  itself,  but 
against  that  of  provincial  factories  as  well.     Rival  colonies  of 
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Jew  tailors  are  now  established  in  Leeds  (to  the  number  of 
8000),  in  Bristol,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  the  Stroud 
Valley,  where  200  of  these  aliens  have  recently  settled.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  supply  of  cheap  foreign  labour,  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  Report  points  out,  which  enables  England  to 
keep  the  export  trade  in  ready-made  clothing,  representinjif  an 
annual  value  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  of  which 
£2,606,447  worth  was,  in  1887,  shipped  from  the  port  of  London 
alone. 

The  conditions  of  the  ready-made  tailoring  trade  are  repeated 
in  that  of  cheap  boot-making,  organized  on  similar  principles. 
Division  of  labour  is  here  carried  so  far,  that  the  ordinary 
machine-made  boot  is  the  product  of  a  score  of  different  opera- 
tives. The  *•'  uppers  "  of  the  inferior  qualities  are  given  out  to 
female  contractors,  who  work  at  home  with  some  four  or  five 
assistants,  at  wages  averaging  for  long  hours  of  work,  from  6s. 
to  13s.  a  week.  But  it  is  in  the  final  set  of  operations  gone 
through  by  the  boot,  known  as  "lasting"  and  "finishing,^'  the 
former  consisting  of  giving  it  its  final  shape  by  nailing  the  soles 
and  uppers  together,  the  latter  of  lining,  polishing,  &c.,  that  the 
worst  evils  of  competitive  industry  are  developed.  These  pro- 
cesses are  effected  on  what  is  known  as  the  *'  team ''  system, 
under  which  one  man,  himself  generally  competent  to  supply  the 
skilled  labour,  employs  lour  or  five  inferior  workmen,  Jews  as  a 
rule,  to  execute  the  less  diflScult  portions  of  his  task.  This  pro- 
ceeding, by  which  the  utmost  economy  of  labour  is  attained,  is  as 
consonant  to  the  doctrines  of  economic  science  as  it  is  obnoxious 
to  those  of  trades'  unionism  ;  since  by  enlarging  the  sphere  from 
which  labour  is  obtainable,  and  thus  diminishing  the  supply  of 
work  left  for  the  skilled  craftsman,  it  renders  it  difficult  for  the 
latter  to  maintain  his  wages  at  their  due  level.  Thus  two 
opposite  ideals,  economy  of  production  and  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  labour,  are  here  in  conflict.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  executed  are  described  by  Mr.  Booth  as  follows : — 

Kesiding,  for  the  most  part,  in  those  squalid  and  overcrowded 
portions  of  East  London  in  which  the  foreign  population  has  centred 
itself,  in  houses  often,  like  the  majority  of  the  houses  of  the  East 
London  artisans,  replete  with  sanitary  defects,  the  master  finishers 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  men  workshops  (some  of  which  are 
also  used  for  sleeping  in)  frequently  devoid  of  the  requirements  of 
comfort  or  even  of  health.  The  journeyman  finisher  and  his  master 
divide  equally  between  them  the  price  per  pair  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turer, the  master  paying  the  rent  of  the  workshop  and  providing  lasts, 
tools,  which  he  gets  ground  and  sharpened  at  frequent  intervals,  gas 
for  heating  the  irons  and  for  lighting  purposes,  all  materials  required 
and  porterage,  and  giving  his  hands  cofiee  in  the  morning  and  tea  iii 
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the  afternoon  to  wash  down  the  scanty  food  which  in  many  cases  they 
eat  without  leaving  their  work.  For  a  journeyman  thinks  himself 
exceptionally  lucky  if,  in  the  busy  season,  he  can  spare  the  time  to 
run  home  for  his  midday  meal. 

Here  again  the  grievance  of  the  operatives  is  not  so  much 
lowness  of  wages  as  intermittency  of  employment,  the  busy 
season,  during  which  an  ordinary  competent  hand  can  earn  an 
average  of  268.  weekly,  lasting  but  four  months,  while  the 
scarcity  of  work  at  other  times  reduces  his  weekly  average  for 
the  year  to  16s.  In  this  trade,  too,  their  exist  a  class  of  sweat- 
ing masters  on  a  larger  scale,  employing  not  one  but  several 
teams  of  finishers,  and  enabled,  by  the  larger  scale  of  their 
profits,  to  underbid  the  lesser  men,  and  thus  secure  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  work. 

Trades*  Union  intervention,  in  the  direction  of  restricting  com- 
petition, has  hitherto  proved  rather  injurious  thau  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  workmen.  The  attempt  to  control  all 
branches  of  the  trade  having  proved  impracticable,  the  higher 
class  of  employers  alone  were  dealt  with,  the  result  being  that 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  they  were 
restricted  to  the  production  of  goods  of  the  first  quality  alone. 
Hence  the  inferior  firms,  paying  30  per  cent.  less  for  piece-work 
of  a  lower  standard  of  excellence,  are  more  advantageous  em- 
ployers, since  the  rapidity  of  execution  compatible  with  this  class 
of  work  renders  it  actually  more  lucrative  to  the  men  than  the 
more  finished  product  of  skilled  labour.  Thus  the  working  of 
supply  and  demand  forces  the  trade  into  its  present  groove,  and 
holds  masters  and  men  alike  in  its  inexorable  clutch.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  small  employers,  as  seen  in  these  two  trades, 
producing  what  the  public  have  agreed  to  call  the  sweating 
system,  is  undoubtedly  the  great  economic  evil  of  East  London ; 
but  even  this  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  more  wide-spread  and 
deep-seated  disease  of  over- competition. 

There  is  [says  Mr.  Booth]  the  competition  of  provincial  England  in 
manufacture,  and  there  is  the  competition  of  women's  work,  which  is 
really  a  contest  between  the  workshop  and  the  home.  Then  we  hav^^ 
that  resulting  from  the  influx  into  London  of  vigorous  countrymen,* 
and  finally  foreign  competition  of  two  sorts — (1)  that  which  by  impor- 
tation of  goods  makes  use  of  cheap  labour  abroad,  and  (2)  that  which, 
owing  to  foreign  immigration,  can  make  use  of  equally  cheap  labour 
at  home.  The  former  is,  in  efiect,  the  competition  of  the  Germans, 
the  latter  that  of  the  Jews. 


•  Many  think  that  without  this  immigration  from  the  country  the  pure 
London-bred  population  could  not  survive  beyond  the  second  or  third 
generation. 
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Of  all  these  hostile  influences  that  of  the  provincial  factory  is, 
in  the  writer^s  opinion,  the  most  pernicious,  since  being  best 
withstood  by  the  socially  deleterious  but  economically  advan- 
tageous small  workshop,  "  it  not  only  depresses  London  labour, 
but  depresses  it  in  its  best  form,  and  favours  its  worst  features.'' 
The  true  though  drastic  remedy  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the 
transference  of  London  trade,  now  actually  taking  place,  to 
provincial  centres  where  it  can  thrive  in  more  socially  healthy 
conditions.  This  inevitable  depletion  of  the  overgrown  and 
plethoric  metropolis,  cannot,  however,  beefiected  save  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering  and  loss.  The  strength  of  the  small  masters' 
position  lies  in  the  resistance  they  are  able  to  offer  to  this  move- 
ment from  the  perfect  economy  of  labour  attained  through  the 
very  evils  of  their  system.  Their  utilitarian  organization  of 
misery  is  the  sorry  bulwark  of  London  trade  against  the  ever 
rising  tide  of  distant  competition,  and  the  extinction,  not  the 
improvement,  of  that  trade  will  be  the  result  of  their  disappear- 
ance. Thus  that  scapegoat  of  indignant  philanthropy,  the  East 
End  sweater,  represents  the  last  phase  of  a  period  of  transition, 
and  the  Nemesis  that  overtakes  him  will  sweep  away  much  beside. 

The  same  pressure  that  crushes  artisan  life  in  the  metropolis, 
is  felt  under  varying  conditions  by  the  unskilled  labour  of  the 
docks.  Here  we  have  in  sharp  contrast  that  association  of 
luxury  and  squalor  which  dramatizes  to  the  imagination  the 
complex  structure  of  society — on  the  one  hand  all  that  con- 
stitutes London  the  modern  El  Dorado,  the  toll-gate  of  the 
world's  commerce,  the  treasure-house  of  the  world's  wealth  ;  on 
the  other,  that  despairing  battle  for  work  and  bread,  that  shabby 
lottery  of  indigence  with  a  day's  pittance  as  its  prize,  which 
forms  the  dark  obverse  to  the  glittering  pageant  of  civilization. 
We  turn  from  navies  laden  with  the  tribute  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  from  the  tropical  treasure  of  the  spice  loft  and  the 
ivory  floor,  to  the  struggling  mob  at  the  dock-gates — not  the  less 
piteous  because  in  the  world's  sense  perhaps  undeserving  of  pity — 
the  social  sediment  formed  by  the  hopeless  residuum  of  labour, 
the  cast-off  incapables  of  all  other  ways  of  life.  Here  gather  the 
unchartered  wanderers  in  the  debateable  land  between  poverty 
and  crime :  dilapidated  intelligence  elbowing  hereditary  ruftian- 
ism,  the  country  tramp,  the  London  casual,  the  professional 
beggar  in  the  dull  season  of  his  more  legitimate  calling,  the 
graduate  of  the  gaols  in  the  brief  recesses  between  his  terms  of 
seclusion.  For  dock  and  waterside  employment  generally  form 
the  only  sphere  where  muscle,  unencumbered  with  morality,  is  a 
merchantable  commodity,  and  where  thews  and  sinews  require  no 
certificates  of  character  to  give  them  a  market  value. 
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The  recent  strike  at  the  docks  brought  home  to  the  conscious- 
ness  of  West  London  a  startled  sense  of  the  precariousness  of 
the  artificial  conditions  of  its  daily  life.  Dives  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  he  revels  in  purple  and  fine  linen  solely  by  favour 
of  the  squalid  Lazarus  at  his  gates.  Few  people  in  ordinary 
times  cast  a  thought  on  the  complex  machinery  constantly 
employed  in  the  task  of  provisioning  the  great  metropolis,  or 
reflect  on  the  army  of  carriers  incessantly  engaged  in  providing 
for  the  commissariat  of  its  army  of  consumers.  The  general 
revolt  of  labour,  promulgated  by  the  leaders  of  the  strike  in  the 
manifesto  of  August  30,  would  have  reduced  London  to  famine 
in  a  time  measurable  by  the  daily  rations  for  its  population, 
represented  by  its  stored  supplies  of  food.  Fortunately  the 
authors  of  the  decree  exaggerated  their  own  power,  and  the 
threat^  which  could  never  have  been  more  than  a  brutum 
fulmen,  was  retracted  under  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Its 
moral  effect  was  to  picture  the  West  End  as  a  community  of 
drones,  dependent  for  all  that  constitutes  the  physical  basis  of 
existence  on  the  swarming  hive  of  workers  in  the  East. 

The  supplies  of  London  are  mainly  sea-borne,  and  thus  the 
needs  of  its  own  vast  population  combine,  with  its  position  as  a 
great  distributive  centre,  to  render  it  the  greatest  port  in  the 
world.     The  number  of  ships  which  entered  and  cleared  from  it 
in  the  year  1888  was  79,000,  or  216  for  every  day,  including 
Sunday.      Although    its   imports  are   enormously  in  excess  of 
those  of  Liverpool,  the  figures  for  that  year  being  respectively 
£138,183.000   and    £97,235,000,   with    £387,635,000   as   the 
total  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  exports  fall  below  those  of 
its  northern  rival,  being  only  £50,211,000  to  the  £97,187,000 
of  the  latter,  with  the  British  total  at  £283,842,000.    While  the 
Mersey  port  depends  mainly  on  the  Atlantic  trade,  that  of  the 
Thames  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  Australian  and  Indian. 
The  tea  trade,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  insignificant  fraction, 
comes  altogether  to  the  metropolis,  which  also  monopolizes  the 
continental  traffic,  Liverpool  being  too  unfavourably  situated  to 
compete  for  it. 

Although  neither  the  iron  nor  the  cotton  manufacture,  the 
two  great  industries  of  the  country,  has  its  seat  in  London,  it  is 
a  considerable  centre  of  various  other  forms  of  production. 
Chemicals,  including  drugs,  dyes  and  dyeing  stuffs,  hemp,  jute, 
leather,  glass,  artificial  manures,  painters'  colours,  oils,  paper^ 
straw  hats,  candles,  &c.,  are  all  manufactured  there,  and  it  is  for 
all  the  chief,  and  for  some  of  these  products,  the  only  port  of  dis- 
tribution. Wool,  too,  the  staple  of  the  industries  of  Bradford,  i& 
almost  exclusively  imported  via  London,  where  is  held  the  only 
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large  wool  market  of  the  United  Kjngdom.^  The  aooommodation 
affimled  to  shippino^  on  the  Thames  bj  its  doable  line  of  water 
frontage  is  extended  bv  a  great  area  of  doek-hasin,  almost 
exclosivelj  the  growth  of  the  present  centaiy.  Tlie  opening  of 
the  West  India  Docks  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  in  1802  was  followed 
bj  that  of  the  London  Docks  at  Wapping  in  ISOo^  of  the  East 
India  Docks  at  Blackwall  in  1806,  and  of  the  St.  Katharine's 
Docks  east  of  the  Tower  in  1828.  To  these  were  added  in  1855 
the  Victoria  Docks,  to  which  the  Albert  extendon  in  1880  gave 
an  added  water  space  of  seventy  acres,  the  Millwall  Docks 
opened  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  in  1868,  and  the  recently  constructed 
Tilbury  Docks,  intended  to  give  accommodation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  to  ocean  steamers.  The  London  Docks,  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  river,  cover  an  aggregate  area  of  465  acres  of  water 
and  1472  of  land.  The  Commercial  Docks,  dating  from  1696, 
but  reconstructed  in  1807,  and  the  Surrey  Docks,  added  in  1812, 
give  a  united  area  on  the  south  shore  of  330  acres  between  land 
and  water. 

Favoured  by  charters  and  exclusive  privil^;es,  the  docks,  in  the 
first  half-century  of  their  existence,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
London  trade.  The  wharves,  its  first  recipients,  fell  into  decay, 
and  it  was  only  after  1 850,  when  all  vexatious  restrictions  were 
swept  away,  that  their  old  life  began  to  revive.  Waterside 
premises  once  more  rose  in  value,  and  the  long  line  of  quay  and 
wharf  now  stretching  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Woolwich 
marshes,  gradually  replaced  the  odd  jumble  of  dilapidated  tene- 
ments previously  lining  the  shore.  Despite  the  inconveniences 
of  tideway  transfer  of  cargo,  whether  at  the  quay  side,  or  by 
means  of  lighterage  in  mid-stream,  the  competition  of  the  wharves, 
now  ninety  in  number,  has  of  late  years  been  pressing  severely 
on  the  docks,  and  the  owners  of  the  latter  have  been  driven  to 
meet  it  by  increased  use  of  labour-saving  machinery,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  costly  work  of  human  hands.  Miss  Beatrice 
Potter,  in  her  article  on  ^^  The  Docks,"  embodied  in  Mr.  Booth's 
volume,  describes,  as  follows,  the  various  functions  performed  by 
the  latter : — 

Dock  labour  in  London  is,  properly  speaking,  the  employment 
offered  by  the  import  trade.  In  the  export  trade  the  shipowners  con- 
tract directly  with  a  body  of  skilled  men  called  stevedores,  for  whose 
work  the  dock  company  are  in  no  way  responsible.  These  men  act 
under  master  stevedores,  and  are  the  only  section  of  dock  or  waterside 
workmen  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  trades*  union. 

The  import  work  of  the  docks  consists  of  five  operations.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  sailing  vessel  or  steamer  enters  the  dock  in  charge 
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of  the  transport  gang^  and  is  placed  in  the  proper  berth  for  discharging. 
In  old  days  there  she  would  have  waited  until  it  suited  the  dock  com* 
pany  to  pay  her  some  attention.  Now,  at  whatever  time  of  day,  and 
in  case  of  steamers,  at  whatever  time  of  night,  the  vessel  settles  into 
her  berth,  the  ship-gangers  with  their  men  swarm  on  to  her  decks  and 
into  her  hold.  Then  begins  the  typical  dock  labour — work  that  any 
mortal  possessed  of  will  and  sinew  can  undertake.  The  men  run  up 
and  down  like  the  inhabitants  of  an  ant-hill  burdened  with  their 
cocoons,  lifting,  carrying,  balancing  on  the  back,  and  throwing  the 
goods  on  the  quay.  It  is  true  that  in  the  discharge  of  grain  and  tim- 
ber, special  strength  or  skill  is  required.  With  timber,  a  growth  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  called  a  "  hummie,"  the  result  of  long  friction, 
is  needful  to  enable  a  man  to  balance  a  plank  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.  But  timber  and  grain  are,  in  East  London,  practically  con- 
fined to  the  Millwall  Docks,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  more  difficulty 
in  the  work  means  a  higher  class  of  men,  and  in  the  case  of  timber 
porters,  of  a  body  of  men  who  stand  outside  the  competition  of  low 
class  labour.  Now,  leaving  the  dock  quay,  we  watch  the  warehousing 
gang.  Here,  again,  it  is  heavy,  unskilled  work.  To  tip  a  cask,  sack, 
or  bale  on  to  a  truck,  and  run  it  into  a  warehouse  or  down  into  a 
vault,  or  on  to  the  platform  of  a  crane,  to  be  lifted  by  hydraulic  power 
into  an  upper  chamber,  is  the  rough  and  ready  work  of  the  ware- 
housing gang.  Next,  under  the  direction  of  the  warehouse  or  vault 
keeper,  the  goods  are  stowed  away,  awaiting  the  last  and  final  opera- 
tion. For  the  dock  company  not  only  shelter  the  wares  committed 
to  their  charge,  but  prepare  them  for  sale,  and  in  some  instances  make 
them  '*  merchantable."  A  large  body  of  coopers  mend  the  casks  and 
plug  them,  after  Government  officials  have  tested  the  strength  of  their 
contents,  the  company's  foremen  sort  and  sample  all  articles  for  the 
importing  merchant,  and  in  some  cases  operate  on  the  goods  under  his 
directions.  For  instance  sugar  is  bulked  that  has  been  partially 
**  washed,''  rum  valted,  coloured,  and  reduced  to  standard  strength. 
It  is  in  these  various  operations  that  the  docks  prove  their  capacity 
for  absorbing  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  human  faculty.  The  well- 
educated  failure,  that  unlucky  production  of  the  shallow  intellectualism 
of  our  Board  schools,  can  earn  bd,  an  hour  as  tally-clerk,  setting  down 
weights  and  measures  and  copying  invoices ;  aged  men  and  unde- 
veloped boys  are  equal  to  the  sorting  and  cleaning  of  spices,  while  the 
"  wools"  and  the  "  teas  "  attract  the  more  vigorous  class  of  irregular 
labour,  for  the  sales  of  these  articles  take  place  at  certain  fixed  periods 
of  the  year,  and  the  employment  dependent  on  those  sales  is  heavy,- 
worked  under  pressure  for  time,  and  during  long  hours. 

The  docks,  in  these  various  capacities,  give  employment, 
though  of  a  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating  character,  to  an  army, 
50,000  strong,  divided,  like  other  armies,  into  several  grades 
of  efficiency.  The  permanent  staff*,  earning  regularly  about  25«. 
a  week,  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list,  next  come  the  preference 
men,  or  "  Boyals,"  recognized  as  having  the  first  claim  for  extra 
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employment,  while  lowest  of  all  are  the  casual  labourers^  about 
10,000  in  number,  competing  for  job-work,  which  would  suflSce, 
if  evenly  distributed  throughout  tbe  year,  to  give  regular  em- 
ployment to  perhaps  3000.  The  conditions  of  the  work  have 
been  revolutionized,  and  its  daily  fluctuatious  increased^  although 
its  distribution  throughout  the  year  is  somewhat  equalized  by 
the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels.  Instead  of 
the  fleets  of  the  latter,  brought  by  certain  winds,  or  arriving  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  supplying  continuous  work  for 
weeks  and  months,  we  have  now  steamers  which  come  and  go 
irrespective  of  wind  or  tide,  and  whose  owners  will  only  submit 
to  the  briefest  possible  detention.  Hence,  a  tonnage  that  would 
formerly  have  taken  days  and  weeks  to  unload,  is  now  discharged 
in  a  day  and  night,  worked  continuously  and  at  high  pressure,  and 
the  necessity  is  established  for  the  command,  at  a  mementos 
notice,  of  an  indefinite  supply  of  that  emergency  labour,  the 
demand  for  which  at  the  docks  is  one  of  the  great  factors  of 
demoralization  in  East  London.  The  starving  mob  who  climb 
on  each  other's  shoulders  in  the  fight  for  front  places  at  the  dock 
gates,  is  one  of  the  ugly  facts  of  our  commercial  system,  whose 
competitive  principle  here  translates  itself  into  the  wild  beast 
struggle  for  existence  between  man  and  man. 

Rise  early  [says  Miss  Potter]  and  watch  the  crowd  at  the  St. 
Katharine's,  or  the  West  and  East  India  Dock  gates.  The  bell  rings, 
the  gate  opens,  and  the  struggling  mass  surge  forward  into  the  docks. 
The  foremen  and  contractors  stand  behind  the  chain,  or  in  the  wooden 
boxes.  The  "  ticket  men "  pass  through,  and  those  constantly  pre- 
ferred are  taken  on  without  dispute.  Then  the  struggle  for  the  last 
tickets  begins.  To  watch  it,  one  would  think  it  was  life  and  death  to 
those  concerned.  But  Jack  having  secured  a  ticket  by  savage  fight, 
sells  it  to  needier  Tom  for  twopence,  and  goes  off  with  the  coppers  to 
drink  or  to  gamble.  Or  if  the  flush  of  business  forces  the  employers 
to  "  clear  the  gates,'*  many  of  those  who  on  a  slack  morning  would 
be  most  desperate  in  their  demand  for  work,  will  break  off  after  they 
have  earned  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
night's  lodging.  Or  take  a  day  which  offers  no  employment — watch 
the  crowd  as  it  disperses.  The  honest  worker,  not  as  yet  attracted  by 
the  fascinations  of  East  End  social  life,  will  return  to  his  home  with 
a  heavy  heart :  there  he  will  mind  the  baby  while  his  wife  seeks  work  ; 
or,  if  not  entirely  hopeless,  he  trudges  wearily  along  the  streets 
searching  vainly  for  permanent  work.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
crowd  will  lounge  down  the  waterside,  and  stand  outside  the  wharf 
and  dock  gates.  As  the  day  draws  on,  the  more  respectable  element 
will  disappear,  while  its  place  will  be  taken  by  the  professional 
"  cadger "  and  dock  lounger.  These  men  would  work  at  no  price. 
They  gain  their  livelihood  by  petty  theft,  by  cadging  the  earnings  o£ 
their  working  friends,  through  gambhng  or  drink,  and  by  charitable 
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assistance.  I  very  much  fear  that  these  are  the  recipients  of  the  free 
breakfasts  with  which  the  well-to-do  West  End,  in  times  of  social  panic, 
soothes  its  own  conscience  and  calms  its  own  fears.  But  apart  from  this 
semi-criminal  class,  the  staple  of  the  dock  and  waterside  population  sub- 
sisting by  means  of  the  extreme  fluctuation  and  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment, is  made  up  of  those  who  are  either  mentally  or  physically  unfit  for 
worthful  or  persistent  work.  These  men  hang  about  for  the  "  odd 
hour,"  or  work  one  day  in  the  seven.  They  live  on  stimulants  and 
tobacco,  varied  by  bread  and  tea  and  salt  fish.  Their  passion  is 
gambling.  Sections  of  them  are  hereditary  casuals ;  a  larger  portion 
of  them  drift  from  other  trades.  They  have  a  constitutional  hatred 
to  regularity  and  forethought,  and  a  need  for  paltry  excitement. 
They  are  late  risers,  sharp-witted  talkers,  and,  above  all,  they  have 
that  agreeable  tolerance  for  their  own  and  each  other's  vices  which 
seems  characteristic  of  a  purely  leisure  class,  whether  it  lies  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  society. 

The  part  played  by  dock  labour  in  acting  as  a  magnet  to  this 
floating  and  drifting  mass  of  social  wreckage,  renders  it  one  of 
the  chief  deteriorating  influences  in   East  London.     Its  very 
uncertainty  is  an  attraction  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  adapted, 
giving  some  of  the  zest  of  gambling  to  the  daily  competition  for 
bread.     More  promising  raw  material  for  any  form  of  socialistic 
movement  could  not  be  found  than  in  these  Bashi-Bazouks  of 
the  regular  army  of  industry.     The  rate  of  wages  prevailing 
previous  to  the  recent  strike  was  the  result  of  similar  action  on 
their  part  in  1872,  when  the  casuals  of  the  London,  St.  Katharine's, 
and  East  and  West  India  Docks,  were  successful  in  enforcing 
their  demand  of  5d,  an  hour  instead  of  the  half-crown  a  day 
previously  earned.     This  advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  however, 
proved,  as  it  often  does,  an  incentive  to  greater  economy  in  its 
use,  and  was  followed  not  only  by  an  increased  employment  of 
machinery,  but  by  the   introduction   of  contract  work,  under 
which  it  becomes  more  efiicient.     If  the  essence  of  the  sweating 
system  consists  in  its  levying  an  intermediate   profit  on  the 
organization  of  labour,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  been  in 
full  force  at  the  docks.     Here,  according  to  the  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords'  Committee,  the  original  contract  sometimes 
passes  through  as  many  as  seven  different  hands  before  reaching 
those  of  its  actual  executor,  the  price  of  Is.  8d,  sl  ton,  at  which 
it  was  first  allotted,  being  pared  down  in  the  process  to  4f^d. 

A  ship,  on  entering,  is  made  over  to  one  of  these  contractors, 
who  having  engaged  to  unload  her  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  em« 
ploys  a  gang  of  workmen  at  the  tariff  price  per  hour.  Should 
they^  by  extra  energy  and  activity,  complete  the  job  in  so  short 
a  time  as  to  leave  a  margin  between  the  cost  of  their  labour  and 
the  contract  price  calculated  by  tonnage,  this  sum,  called ''  pluSf" 
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or  surplus,  is,  or  has  been  hitherto,  divided  amons:  the  regular 
hands,  the  foreman  receiving  a  quadruple  share.  The  permanent 
workmen  had  thus  an  interest  in  the  eflSciency  of  the  work,  while 
the  casuals,  over  whom  they  acted  as  drivers  or  superintendents,, 
had  none,  and  the  latter  have  successfully  asserted  their  claim  to 
be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  them  in  this  respect. 

The  system  of  personal  favour,  purchased  by  bribes  or  treating, 
under  which  the  work  was  allotted  by  contractors  and  foremen, 
was  another  ground  of  complaint,  as  was  also  the  impossibility 
of  ascertaining  the  real  amount  of  the  surplus  due,  since  the 
actual  contents  of  a  ship  cannot  be  calculated  from  her  registered 
tonnage.  The  head  and  front  of  the  oflfendingof  the  system  was, 
however,  probably  contained  in  the  admission  of  one  of  the 
working-men  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  that  it  was  in- 
jurious, not  so  much  by  diminishing  wages  as  by  diminishing 
work,  a  smaller  number  of  hands  being  required  under  it  to 
execute  a  given  job,  and  the  sum  of  employment  available  being 
proportionally  restricted.  Labour  was  rendered  at  once  more 
arduous  and  more  efficient  by  a  minute  system  of  supervision 
combined  with  an  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  its  leaders. 

The  total  abolition  of  this  contract  system,  and  an  advance  in 
the  rate  of  wages  of  from  5cZ.  to  6cZ.  per  hour,  and  from  6cZ.  to  8cZ. 
for  overtime,  were,  together  with  a  minimum  payment  of  2s.  to 
the  extra  hands,  the  principal  demands  formulated  by  the  work- 
men in  the  recent  strike.  Peremptorily  insisted  on  in  a  letter 
dated  August  13,  written  by  Mr.  Tillett  to  a  warehouse-keeper 
in  the  South  West  India  Dock,  these  claims  when  not  conceded 
were  supported  immediately  by  a  general  turn-out  of  the  hands* 
Although  those  aggrieved  were  but  the  casual  or  extra  labourers, 
these  were  followed,  not  alone  by  the  permanent  dock  workers, 
who  had  no  grievance  of  their  own,  but  by  the  miscellaneous 
horde  of  waterside  employes — lightermen,  porters,  stevedores, 
bargees,  and  all  denominations  of  carriers  and  transport  men. 
This  great  coalition  of  labour,  reinforcing  the  demand  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  is  a  new  and  alarming  feature  of  the  chronic  dispute 
between  capital  and  wages.  It  utterly  paralysed  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  London,  and  threw  on  the  streets  an  army  of  from 
80,000  to  100,000  strong,  to  which  the  discontented  dockers  con- 
tributed a  contingent  of  but  4000  to  5000. 

Equally  remarkable  with  the  unanimity  of  labour,  were  the 
divisions  in  the  ranks  of  capital  when  confronted  with  it.  While 
a  large  section  of  the  wharfingers  on  the  one  hand  sought  to 
make  separate  terms  with  the  men,  the  shipowners,  on  the  other,, 
brought  severe  pressure  to  bear  on  the  dock-directors  to  allow  them 
to  contract  for  the  necessary  work  themselves.  Thus  the  original 
dispute  was  complicated  by  the  secondary  disturbances  it  created 
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in  the  general  relations  of  trade.  Not  less  noteworthy  was  the 
public  sympathy  with  the  strikers  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which,  taking  the  practical  form  of  large  remittances  of  money, 
enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle  with  comparatively  little 
privation  or  suffering.  This  feeling  would  have  been  intelligible 
had  it  been  a  case  in  which  labour  claimed  a  just  share  in  large 
profits,  but  as  the  dock  companies,  even  as  it  is,  pay  no  dividend 
to  their  shareholders,  the  latter,  with  a  labour-bill  about  to  be  in- 
creased by  from  £30,000  to  £70,000  per  annum,  would  seem  to 
be  the  worthier  objects  of  pity.  The  directors,  thus  deserted  by 
their  brother  capitalists  and  the  public  at  large,  had  no  alternative 
save  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  the  terms  demanded  were  con- 
ceded from  the  date  of  November  4,  and  work  was  resumed,  not 
without  some  symptoms  threatening  disturbances  in  the  future, 
on  Monday,  September  16. 

The  strike,  which  had  lasted  in  its  active  form  for  four  weeks, 
has  inflicted  incalculable  loss  on  the  trade  of  London  and 
all  classes  connected  with  it.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
metropolis,  roughly  speaking,  not  far  from  £2,000,000,  the 
loss  to  the  industries  chiefly  concerned  having  amounted  to 
£70,000  a  day.  Dock  share  and  debenture  holders  have  had 
their  property  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  another  £1,000,000, 
these  securities  having  fallen  in  no  case  less  than  4,  and  generally 
as  much  as  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  The  general  stagnation  has 
been  felt  in  industries  quite  unconnected  with  the  shipping  trade, 
and  a  blow  has  been  dealt  to  the  prosperity  of  London  from  which 
it  will  take  long  to  recover.  The  higher  rates  which  the  dock 
companies  must  necessarily  charge  to  shipping  will  drive  it  to 
seek  a  cheaper  port,  and  though  such  a  result  may  prove  a  cor- 
rective to  the  tendency  to  over-concentration  displayed  in  the 
growth  of  London,  the  change  cannot  be  effected  save  at  a  heavy 
cost  of  human  suffering. 

Nor  is  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  dock 
labourers  themselves  likely  to  ensue  from  the  victory  they  have 
gained.  Scarcity  of  work,  not  lowness  of  wages,  was  their  real 
grievance  against  society,  and  the  increased  competition  induced 
by  higher  pay  will  probably  far  outweigh  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  latter.  Trade,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  like  the 
fowl  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  may  be  destroyed,  but  not  forced 
beyond  its  normal  rate  of  productiveness,  and  the  suffering  caused 
by  any  interference  with  its  functions  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
lowest  ranks  of  its  hierarchy.  A  too-successful  strike  of  ship 
carpenters  some  years  ago  finally  drove  the  ship-building  trade 
of  the  Thames  to  its  northern  rivals,  the  Clyde  and  Tyne,  and 
the  triumph  proved  most  disastrous  to  those  who  achieved  it. 
Should  the  dock  strike  produce  any  permanent  effect  in  diverting 
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the  trade  of  London  elsewhere,  its  consequences  will  first  recoil 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  promoted  or  took  part  in  it.  The  re- 
adjustments of  the  ^reat  commercial  machine  are  as  remorseless 
as  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut's  car  in  crushing 
the  human  victims  it  encounters  on  its  path. 

But  to  Catholics  at  least,  the  great  struggle  will  remain  associ- 
ated with  a  pleasing  recollection — that  of  the  part  played  in  it  by 
the  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Not  so  much  to  his 
high  ecclesiastical  dignity  as  to  his  kindly  human  sympathy 
for  all,  but  more  especially  for  the  poor  of  the  great  city,  was  due 
the  personal  influence  which  triumphed  when  all  other  advocates 
of  conciliation  had  withdrawn  in  despair.  Thus  to  him  alone 
remains  the  glory  of  having  played  the  part,  so  strangely  fallen 
to  a  Roman  Cardinal,  of  arbitrator  between  classes,  as  an  English- 
man among  Englishmen,  in  the  dispute  which  will  be  long 
remembered  as  the  great  strike  of  1889. 

E.  M.  Cleeke. 


II.  THE    GREAT    STRIKE    AND    THE    SOCIAL 

QUESTION. 

MOST  of  us  have  followed  with  more  or  less  interest  the  course 
of  the  great  strike  among  the  dock  labourers  of  London,  in 
which,  at  times,  as  many  as  100,000  workmen  were  engaged,  and 
which  shut  up  for  four  weeks  the  great  emporium  of  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  determined  a  conflict  may  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  of  us  to  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to 
social  questions  and  the  serious  consequences  of  neglect;  and 
they  may  ask,  What  is  the  significance  of  this  outbreak,  and  what 
are  the  rights  of  the  case  ?  I  will  try  as  clearly  as  I  can  to 
answer  their  question,  and  to  point  the  moral  of  this  strange 
story. 

Now,  first,  there  seems  a  general  consent  that  the  condition  of 
the  dock  labourers  was  very  miserable,  and  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  such  of  their  demands  as  have  actually  been  granted  to 
them.  On  the  further  question — whose  fault  it  was  that  they 
were  in  such  distress — opinions  differ ;  but  the  fact  of  their  dis- 
tress remains  unquestioned.  First  and  foremost  they  suffered 
from  ^^  sweating,'^  that  is,  the  dock  companies,  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  work^  instead  of  directly  dealing  with  the  dock 
labourers,  habitually  sublet  it  to  middlemen.  A  ganger,  as  he 
was  called,  contracted  with  one  of  the  dock  companies  for  a 
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particular  job,  and  made  his  profit  out  of  the  diflference  between 
the  sum  he  received  for  the  job  and  the  wages  he  paid  his 
labourers.  His  interest  was  to  drive  on  the  men  to  the  utmost 
exertion  of  which  they  were  capable,  and  to  pay  them  the  least 
possible  sum.  He  was  bound  indeed,  as  the  result  of  a  previous 
strike,  to  pay  a  minimum  rate  of  Qd,  an  hour ;  but  this  provision 
was  rather  nominal  than  real,  the  unfortunate  labonrcrs  having 
often,  it  seems,  to  pay  some  sort  of  blackmail  in  order  to  secure 
employment.  The  misery  of  working  under  these  low-class  and 
unscrupulous  sub-contractors  may  be  so  far  expressed  in  figures 
as  requiring,  according  to  the  raen^s  estimate,  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  at  least  25  per  cent,  if  it  was  to  be  endured  at  all.  This 
abuse,  at  any  rate,  has  been  made  an  end  of  by  the  strike,  one  of 
the  terms  of  settlement  beino:  that  all  contract  work  be  abolished 
by  the  4th  of  November  at  the  latest.  But  there  remains  the  more 
inveterate  evil  of  uncertainty  of  employment,  to  remedy  which 
the  strike  has,  by  compaiison,  done  little.  The  permanent  staff 
of  the  docks,  including  among  them  the  labourers  permanently 
employed,  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  casual  labourers,  who  are 
taken  on  in  numbers  that  vary  immensely  from  day  to  day,  and 
varied,  before  the  strike,  from  hour  to  hour.*  This  last  evil 
indeed  is  now  abolished,  and  a  man  may  no  longer  now  be  taken 
on  in  the  morning  and  discharged,  with  no  chance  of  any  fresh 
work  that  day,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  hours,  with  only  6d.  or 
l8.  pay  ;  for  now  he  must  receive  at  least  2s.  pay.  But  the  vast 
uncertainty  remains  of  any  employment  at  all ;  and  at  the  docks 
alone  the  number  of  these  casual  labourers  employed  varies  from 
tJOOO  to  15,000,  besides  tlie  numbers  of  precarious  workers  at  the 
riverside  wharfs,  where  the  proportion  of  casual  and  permanent 
employment  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  docks.  A  miserable 
crowd  wait  daily  at  the  gates  for  employment ;  no  questions  are 
asked  about  antecedents,  no  character  required.  The  strongest  are 
chosen,  or  those  (and  this  abuse,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  not  been 
wholly  removed  by  the  strike)  who  are  known  by  unscrupulous 
foremen  to  be  ready  to  "  stand  a  drink  "  or  pay  back  a  per- 
centage of  their  rightful  wages.  No  system  more  fatal  to  a 
steady  life  could  be  well  imagined,  nor  one  more  wholly  removed 
from  the  Christian  view  of  the  relations  of  master  and  servant. 
Forced  association  with  the  lowest  members  of  society,  alterna- 
tions of  overwork  and  doing  nothing,  wages  totally  inadequate 
to  their  needs,  have  been  the  lot  of  the  best  of  these  casual 
labourers.     Miss  Potter,  in  the  essay  on  the  docks,  published  in 

*  An  intermediate  and  smaller  class,  between  regular  hands  and  unmitigated 
casuals,  are  the  men  called  **  Royals  '*  at  one  dock  and  ticket-men  at  another, 
who  have  a  claim  to  be  preferred  to  the  casuals  for  employment  if  it  is  to  be  had. 
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Mr.  Booth's  recent  volume  on  "The  Labour  and  Life  of  the 
People/*  reckons  the  avera^  earnings  throughout  the  year  of  the 
better  class  of  casual  labourer  at  from  12«.  to  15«.  a  week,  out  of 
which,  if  he  is  married,  some  3«.  to  4«.  6d.  a  week  has  to  be  paid 
as  rent  for  one  single  room.  If  unmarried,  he  generally  lives  in 
a  common  lodgini^-house,  in  either  case  exposed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  both  his  home  and  his  work  to  be  brutalized  and 
degraded.  Truly  the  demand  for  the  extra  penny  an  hour  which 
the  strikers  fought  for  and  ;;ained  was  no  extravagant  compen- 
sation for  their  work  in  such  surroundinjjs. 

So  fiar  we  are  perhaps  mostly  in  agreement ;  but  some  may  go 
farther,  and  exclaim  :  '^  Oh !  the  greed  and  cruelty  of  those  dock 
directors  to  have  treated  their  labourers  like  this  !  Oh !  their 
wickedness  and  obstinacy  in  endangering  the  peace  of  London  by 
their  resistance  !  Oh,  f^r  a  gallows  to  hans:  them  up  one  after 
the  other  as  a  warning  to  greedy  capitalists  for  all  time !  ^' 
But,  for  myself,  I  do  not  go  thus  far;  being  uneasy  respecting 
the  number  of  us  who,  if  this  rough  and  ready  administration  of 
justice  were  practised,  might  find  tiie  rope  round  our  own  necks. 
I  see  no  reason  to  think  the  dock  directors  worse  than  other 
owners  and  managers  of  property,  or  to  make  them  the  scape- 
goats of  popular  indignation  when  they  have  but  done  as  the 
rest,  and  practised  what  they  have  been  taught.  They  are  at 
worst  only  a  little  behind  the  age,  and  old-fashioned  in  their 
science  and  their  practice.  They  were  taught,  like  most  of  us, 
that  the  secret  of  business  was  to  undersell  our  neighbours,  and 
that  the  proper  relation  of  a  master  to  a  workman  was  simply  to 
buy  his  labour,  like  hides  or  tallow,  at  the  cheapest  rate  at  which 
it  was  procurable.  It  now  appears  that  the  carrying  out  of  these 
maxims  has  not  been  a  benefit  either  to  employers  or  employed. 
The  shareholders  of  the  dock  companies  have  had  for  some  time 
past  a  painful  lesson  in  the  results  of  desperate  competition;  and 
we  are  beginning  to  see  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  the  employing  and  investing  classes  themselves,  if  all  the 
docks  had  been  amalgamated  long  ago  and  combined  with  the 
numerous  riverside  wharfs  into  a  trust  or  syndicate  for  the  whole 
port  of  London.  But  although  the  directors,  by  their  *'  cutting  of 
rates  ''  and  other  mismanagement,  may  or  may  not  deserve  the 
censure  of  the  shareholders,  it  is  not  for  the  general  public  to 
charge  them  with  "  criminal  folly.^'  And  although,  did  we 
know  our  duties,  the  miserable  state,  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
dock  labourers,  would  have  been  chargeable  on  the  companies, 
including  the  shareholders,  be  it  observed,  as  well  as  the  directors, 
and  both  would  have  been  held  responsible ;  yet,  as  things  are, 
this  is  a  case,  if  ever  there  was  one,  for  the  plea  of  invincible 
ignorance. 
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The  strike,  then,  we  may  say,  was  justified,  the  men's  demands 
reasonable ;  but  the  employers  only  so  far  wrong  and  unreasonable 
as  bein<^  representatives  of  a  wron;^  state  of  society  and  spokes- 
men of  an  irrational  social  science ;  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  suffering  which  the  strike  caused  and  the  danger  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  which  it  threatened,  rests  not  with  the  company  or 
the  directors,  still  less  with  the  men  or  their  leaders,  but  with 
our  society  in  general  and  with  the  perverse  doctrines  of  political 
economy  which  have  been  prevalent  among  us  for  a  century. 

So  far  on  the  rights  of  the  case.  Now  let  us  look  at  certain 
points  of  the  strike  that  deserve  our  particular  attention.  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  great  numbers  who  came  out  on  strike,  numbers 
that  may  have  been  equalled  on  other  occasions ;  nor  to  the 
time  the  strike  lasted,  a  time  which  has  often  been  surpassed ; 
but  I  allude  to  other  points,  and  they  are  five.  First,  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  strike  among  men  who  but  a  few 
months  before,  were  not  merely  unorganized,  but  deemed  in- 
capable of  cohesion  and  self-control,  whereas  now  they  showed 
themselves  capable  of  continued  obedience  to  their  leaders  and 
fidelity  to  each  other  amid  difficult  circumstances.  Secondly, 
the  great  sympathy  shown  to  the  strikers  by  the  public  outside ; 
witness  the  moral  support  given  them  by  a  large  section  of  the 
press,  the  action  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Anglican  clergy  of 
the  East  End,  the  action  of  tke  pastors  and  officers  of  the  Free 
Churches,  of  the  Congregational  ministers,  of  the  Mayor  of 
Birmingham,  of  the  Australian  democracy.  And  sympathy 
took  the  substantial  form  of  subscriptions,  some  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  being  received  from  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers, 
and  some  twenty-four  thousand  from  Australia.  And  I  think 
these  figures  do  not  include  the  sums  raised  for  the  women  and 
children,  who  were  fed  from  thirteen  centres,  and  six  to  seven 
thousand  meals  distributed  daily  by  a  well-organized  system  of 
relief  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  London  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  A  third  point  is  the  support  the 
dock  labourers  received  from  other  workmen,  stevedores,  ship- 
wrights, dock-weighers,  sailors,  firemen,  lightermen,  who  struck 
out  of  sympathy  with  them,  having  no  grievance,  or  immediate 
grievance  of  their  own,  and  thereby  testifying  to  a  new  sense  of 
union  among  all  the  workers,  and  of  brotherhood  even  with  those 
who  were  most  despised.  And  the  appeal  for  a  general  strike  of 
all  the  London  workers,  unless  the  dock  directors  yielded, 
though  wisely  withdrawn,  shows  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
contemplated,  how  the  former  wall  of  separation  between  different 
sections  of  the  working  classes  has  been  broken  down.  A  fourth 
point  is  the  peaceable  and  orderly  behaviour  ol  the  strikers, 
80,000  strong,  with  little  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do.     To  say  there 
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was  no  intimidation  or  violence  used  towards  those  whom  these 
men  looked  on  as  traitors,  would  be  absurd  and  untrue;  but, 
considering  the  multitudes  on  strike,  their  habitual  conditions  of 
life,  their  dwellinjijs  and  surroundings,  we  must  marvel  at  their 
discipline  and  patience,  that  no  shops  were  pillaged,  no  damage 
done  to  the  property  of  the  docks,  not  one  pane  of  glass  broken 
in  the  houses  of  their  most  unpopular  opponents.  How  long  indeed 
this  moderation  would  have  continued  if  the  strike  had  been 
protracted,  if  there  had  been  no  funds  to  distribute,  if  the  relief 
had  not  been  so  well  managed,  if  the  action  of  the  police  had  not 
been  directed  with  such  admirable  tact,  and  if  no  mediators  had 
intervened,  is  another  matter.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  fifth 
point.  The  bitterness  of  the  strike  was  softened,  and  its  end 
finally  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  peacemakers,  who- 
could  neither  use  threats  nor  promises,  but  had  to  rely  simply  on 
the  moral  influence  they  could  exercise.  The  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  accompanied  by  Alderman  Sir  Andrew 
Lusk  (acting  for  the  Lord  Mayor),  called  on  the  Dock  Com- 
mittee, and  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  grant  the  demands 
of  their  workmen.  This  not  succeeding,  a  little  later  the  Lord 
Mayor  called  a  committee  of  conciliation,  comprisinjr,  besides 
himself,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Brassey  (President  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce),  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton.  The  (irst  efforts  of  this  committee  seemed 
crowned  with  success;  for  they  enabled  the  directors  to  yield 
with  better  grace  a  point  that  they  had  refused  before,  and  thus 
in  fact  to  concede  the  bulk  of  the  workmen's  demands.  But  as 
these  concessions  were  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the  men,  and 
were  rejected,  there  seemed  an  end  of  conciliation,  and  humilia- 
tion to  those  who  had  intervened  :  in  reality,  the  most  interesting 
scene  of  the  strike  was  at  hand;  for  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,, 
by  no  means  despairing  at  the  failure,  went  alone  to  meet  the 
delegates,  sixty  or  more,  of  all  concerned  in  the  strike;  and  such 
was  the  influence  he  exerted  in  that  long  and  memorable  inter- 
view,  that  he  got  their  consent  to  the  compromise  that  their 
wages  should  not  be  raised  at  once,  but  after  an  interval  of  some 
seven  weeks :  and  this  compromise  he  induced  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dock  Companies  to  accept,  and  brought  the  strike 
to  an  end. 

Now,  in  the  course  and  issue  of  this  great  strike,  let  us  say  at 
once  there  is  much  matter  for  congratulation.  First  of  all,  in 
the  position  of  the  dock  labourers  themselves  a  great  change  for 
the  better  has  been  secured.  Their  pay  is  more  in  accordance 
with  their  necessities,  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  their  employ- 
mimt  has  been  lessened  by  the  rule  that  a  man  must  be  taken  on 
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for  at  least  four  hours  at  a  time,  and,  above  all,  the  oppression  of 
the  workmen  by  parasitical  intermediaries  has  been  made  an  end 
of — the  sweating  system  abolished.     Moreover,  by  the  spread  of 
their  trades*  unions  to  those  who  previously  were  not  members, 
their  future  position  is  rendered  more  secure.     Then,  secondly^ 
many  other  classes  of  labourers  have  j^ained  a  better  position^ 
their   employers,  with  the  example  of  the  <;veat  strike   before 
them,   being   readier   to  grant  any  reasonable  request.     Thus^ 
the  gas-stokers   at   Beckton    and    Kingston,    the   carmen   em- 
ployed by  the  Post  Office,  the  printers'  machinists,  the  grain-^ 
carriers  at  Liverpool,  the  labourers  at  certain  great  \vorks,  and 
others,  have  gained  better  terms,  and,  in  general,  all  branches  of 
underpaid   labour  have  been  encouraged  by  the  struggles  and 
success  of  the  dock-labourers  to  try  to  get  for  themselves  also  a 
better  position.     Thirdly,  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
decay  of  the  old  delusions  of  an  effete  political   economy,  that 
the  business  of  the  employer  was  to  buy  labour  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  no  one  else  to  interfere 
between  him  and  his  workmen  ;   that  strikes  always  did  the 
workmen   harm,  and  that  trades'  unions   never  did  them  any 
good.     Language  of  this  sort  was  to  be  found^  indeed,  in  some 
organs  of  the  press,  but  was  exceptional,   whereas,  not  so  long 
ago  it  would  have  been  universal.     Lastly,  by  far  the  greatest 
cause  for  rejoicing  is  the  evidence  given  in  this  great  commotion 
of  the  poster  of  the  good  forces  among  us.     Imagine  a  strike  of 
this  magnitude  on  the  Continent,  in  which  there  would  be  no 
troops  called  out,  and  not  merely  no  collision  between  the  police 
and  the  strikers,  but  not  even  any  friction.     What  a  contrast  to- 
the  great  strike  of  the  miners  in  Westphalia  a  few  months  ago. 
There,  too,  public  sympathy  was  mainly  with  the  men,  but  what 
an   inefficacious   sympathy ;    for  it  was  the  Government   that 
intervened,  and,  as  a  sort  of  counterweight  to  the  pressure  put 
on  the  mine-owners  to  treat  their  men  better,  some  fortj  of  the 
strike-leaders  were  cast  into   prison.      Again,  in  this  London 
strike,  the  acknowledgment  by  the   labourers   of  a   moral,  as 
distinct  from  physical,  force,  and  their  recognition  of  their  true 
friends  is  a  welcome  sign.     I  do  not  think  if  100,000   of  the 
poorest  workmen  in  Paris  or  Berlin  were  on  strike  that  they 
would  consent  to  hear,  and  still  less  to  follow,  the  advice  of  a 
Boman  prelate.     But  this  is   what  the  London  workmen  have 
done^  and  advertised  the  truth  that  the  Church  is  capable  of  deal- 
ing successfully  with  all  social  questions  if  only  she  is  given  the 
opportunity. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  great  movement  which  ia 
not  so  pleasant,  and  may  justly  cause  dissatisfaction  and  alarm. 
This  side  also  1  must  point  out,  and  then  draw  as  best  I  can 
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a  practical  conclusion.  First,  the  position  of  the  dock  labourers 
themselves,  though  much  better  than  it  was,  is  only  good  by 
comparison.  The  wages,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  work 
to  be  done,  may  be  considered  fair  enough  ;"^  but  the  two  great 
evils  remain,  of  which  one  has  been  but  little  remedied,  the  other 
not  at  all — the  first,  the  uncertainty  of  employment  and  the  cor- 
responding absence  of  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age ;  the 
other,  the  absence  of  those  essentials  to  a  happy  life :  decent 
homes  procurable,  and  wholesome  recreation.  Their  position,  in 
short,  is  not  such  as  we  can  wish  them  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
endure.  Nor  are  they  likely  to,  and  this  brings  us  to  another 
disquieting  feature  of  the  strike.  It  is  looked  on  by  leaders  and 
men  not  as  a  fight  that  is  finished,  but  as  the  beginning  of 
greater  things.  Mr.  John  Burns,  the  main  leader  of  the  strike, 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  assembled  workmen  that  he  hoped 
this  victory  was  the  precursor  of  more  important  victories  in  the 
near  future  ;  that  the  skirmish  they  had  won  was  only  preliminary 
to  bigger  battles  and  better  successes  to  be  obtained  through  the 
better  organization  they  were  going  to  have  in  the  future;  that 
if  they  acted  wisely,  intelligently  and  soberly,  he  knew  nothing 
that  by  combination  they  could  not  secure.  And  these  are  not 
empty  threats.  The  fact  that  a  general  strike  of  all  the  London 
workmen  could  be  seriously  contemplated,  that  actually  many 
well-to-do  workmen  struck  out  of  sympathy  with  the  dock 
labourers,  and  that  the  leaders  were  able  to  command  the  sinews 
of  war  in  the  shape  of  large  suras  of  money,  points  to  a  new  force, 
quite  unlike  that  of  old-fashioned  trades^  unions,  who  have  become 
part  of  our  social  system,  and  recognized  as  orderly  and  useful. 


*  The  old  and  new  scale  of  wases  are  as  follows: — 


Old  Scale  (no  deduction  of 
for  meal  time.) 
Ordinary  earnings  8  a.m.  to  4 
P.M.  at  5cZ.  an  hour  . 

8, 

3 

d. 
4 

New  Scale. 

Ordinary  earnings  8  A.M.  to  4 

p.m.  at  6c?.  an  hour  . 
Less  half-an-hour  for  dinner 

8. 

4 
0 

d. 

0 
3 

3 

9 

Overtime  earnings  8  a.m.  to 
midnight,  10  hours  at  5c?.  an 
hour          .... 

Six  hours  at  Qd.  an  hour 

4 
3 

2 
0 

Overtime  earnings  8  A.M.  to 
midnight,  10  hours  at  6c?. 
an  hour     .         .         .         ; 

Six  hours  at  %d.  an  hour 

Less  two  hours  for  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper 

5 

4 

0 
0 

- 

7 

2 

9 
1 

0 

2 

7 

10 
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But  what  IS  the  harm  of  the  new  organization  ?  Were  not  ter- 
rible things  prophesied  about  trades  unions?  Were  they  not 
called  all  sorts  of  bad  names  ?  And  have  not  those  prophecies 
turned  out  nijjhtmares,  and  those  black  sheep  turned  into  popular 
favourites  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  happy  metamorphosis  in 
public  opinion  happen  again  ?  And  have  I  not  admitted  that 
the  position  of  the  dock  labourers  even  as  amended  is  intolerable  ? 
Can  I  deny  that  it  is  a  scandal  in  a  Christian  State  ?  And  did 
not  Mr.  Burns,  after  the  very  words  I  have  quoted  from  him,  go 
on  to  give  some  most  excellent  advice  to  the  dock  labourers  to 
improve  themselves  educationally  and  to  treat  their  families  well? 
Am  I  disquieted  at  this  ?  No,  not  at  this,  nor  at  any  immediate 
prospect  of  riots  by  the  unemployed,  socialistic  uprisings,  or 
universal  strikes.  But  the  signs  that  I  have  called  disquieting 
are  such  because  they  indicate  the  danger  in  the  immediate 
future,  not  of  anarchy,  but  of  State  Socialism.  Every  day  brings 
fresh  proofs  that  the  era  of  competition  and  individualism  is 
passing  away ;  that  the  time  of  reorganization  is  at  hand.  The 
question  is  whether  the  reorganization  is  to  be  Christian  or 
Socialistic;  and  we  are  being  pressed  by  two  forces  in  the 
socialistic  direction.  One  is  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Ger- 
many, which  holds  sway  over  Italy,  America,  and  England,  nay, 
even  indirectly  over  France,  and  indoctrinates  us,  among  other 
things,  with  its  social  science ,  and  its  social  science  may  be 
summed  up  as  Csesarism  in  politics  and  State  Socialism  in 
economics.  Hence  an  educated  body  of  men  is  rising  up  among 
us  to  do  the  literary  part  in  an  industrial  revolution.  Then  there 
is  the  second  force  in  our  vast  body  of  electors,  who  are  daily 
becoming  more  prone  to  socialistic  doctrines ;  and  among  the  old 
trades'  unionists  who  are  more  or  less  divided,  the  success  of  the 
London  strike  will  have  given  a  vast  impetus  to  the  socialistic 
party.  And  by  socialistic  I  mean  State-socialistic;  and  by  this 
I  mean  that  the  Government  and  its  functionaries  take  the  place 
and  wither  up  the  efficiency  of  the  family,  of  the  master,  of  the 
trade  guild,  and  of  the  church,  by  providing  for  the  sick,  the  in- 
firm, the  aged,  for  those  out  of  work,  for  those  disabled  by 
accident,  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  also  by  providing  education 
for  the  people,  recreation  for  the  people,  homes  for  the  people. 
Instead  of  strengthening  the  natural  organs  by  whom  in  a 
healthy  state  of  society  these  things  should  be  provided,  and 
seeing  that  they  fulfil  their  duties,  Caesar  does  them  all  himself, 
and  removes  at  a  stroke  half  the  good  things  of  life,  innumerable 
ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  vast  fields  for  moral  influence, 
for  devoted  self-sacrifice,  for  the  service  of  the  poor  by  the  rich, 
for  the  defence  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  But  in  saying  the 
State  and  its  officials  will   provide  all  those  thing?  mentioned 
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just  now,  I  made  a  mistake.  They  will  profess  and  attempt  it,  and 
thereby  stand  in  the  path  of  others,  but  in  the  provision  itself 
their  performances  will  be  lamentably  short  of  their  promises. 
They  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  men  and  things ;  and  in  civilized 
society  the  greater  portion  must  work  hard  and  receive  little. 
Hence  State  Socialism  is  no  condition  of  equilibrium,  no  solution 
of  the  social  question,  but  only  a  phase  of  it.  Disillusion  will 
follow  quickly  on  its  heels ;  more  and  more  funds  will  be  needed 
for  the  ever-growing  needs  ;  more  and  more  will  have  to  be 
drawn  by  progressive  taxation  or  some  other  means  from  the 
shrinking  possessions  of  the  rich  ;  they  will  be  driven  to  self-de- 
fence, and  the  high  road  will  be  opened  to  civil  war  and  national 
decay. 

The  reasonable  cause  of  disquietude,  therefore,  is  the  possibility 
of  a  course  of  socialistic  legislation  :  our  pressing  duty,  to  avert  it. 
That  it  can  be  averted  I  believe,  or  I  would  not  waste  time  in  this^ 
discussion.  And  the  best  ground  for  this  belief  is  the  power  and 
vigour  of  the  good  forces  among  us,  some  of  which  1  have  already 
spoken  of  as  brought  into  evidence  by  the  recent  strike.  The 
enthusiasm  shown  for  the  memory  and  views  of  social  reform  of 
Arnold  Toynbee,  the  gifted  young  lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Political 
Economy,  who  died  prematurely  eight  years  ago ;  the  interest  of  so 
many  young  men  of  the  Universities  in  the  welfare  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  the  foundation  of  an  Oxford  House  in  the  East  End,  with 
affiliated  branches  ;  the  great  increase,  not  so  much  in  the  practice 
as  in  the  interest  shown  by  economists  in  courts  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  between  masters  and  workmen ;  *  the  continued 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest ;  and  if  not  the  practice  of 
religion,  at  least  the  respect  for  it  among  so  many  of  our  workmen, 
are  ail  signs  to  encourage  us,  and  pledges  of  a  better  future.  Only 
we  must  act,  lest  the  bad  forces  get  the  upper  hand.  And  we 
must  act  by  legislation  and  by  combination.  By  legislation,  I  say  ; 
for  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  the  State  doing  what  it  ought 
not,  is  to  see  that  it  does  not  leave  undone  what  it  ought  to  do. 
So,  then,  let  us  have  a  vigorous  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all 
workpeople  in  need  of  them ;  certificate  of  fitness  for  employers  and 
foremen  in  all  trades  aflecting  health;  responsibility  of  all  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  perhaps,  large  employers,  for  the  decent  dwell- 
ings of  their  workmen  and  their  insurance  against  accident,  sickness, 
want  of  work,  or  old  age ;  let  us  have  homestead  laws,  securing  the 
family  in  the  possession  of  its  home ;  and  other  laws  protective  of 
the  poorer  members  of  society,  and  making,  as  far  as  possible,  an  end 

*  See  the  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Price  on  "  Industrial  Peace,"  published 
by  the  Toynbee  Trustees  in  1887,  and  the  preface  by  Professor  MarshalL 
Also  the  dUcussions  at  the  British  Association  in  September  of  this  3 ear. 
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of  casual  labour  without  in  the  least  putting  the  State  in  the  place 
that  oui^ht  to  be  filled  by  masters  and  employers,  by  landowners 
and  capitalists,  by  trade  associations  of  all  kinds,  by  the  members 
of  Christian  families  and  by  the  messengers  of  Christian  charity. 
And  then  let  us  direct  into  a  proper  channel  the  great  movement 
towards  combination.  We  are  not  quite  ready  yet  for  the  religious 
syndicats  viixtes  of  masters  and  workmen  established  by  the 
Comte  de  Mun  and  the  hope  of  the  future  for  France ;  but  we 
are  pn  the  road.  When  we  see  the  fraternization  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  class  with  the  workmen,*  when  the  possibility 
of  fixing  fair  wages,  fair  prices  and  fair  rents,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  acknowledged,  when  there  exist  in  working  order  boards 
of  conciliation  which  for  years  past  have  settled  the  most  com- 
plicated scales  and  variations  of  payment  among  thousands  of 
workmen,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  date  a  large 
proportion  of  our  working-classes  may  be  re-organized  in  trade 
guilds  suitable  to  the  times.  And  there  are  three  essential  con- 
ditions to  such  guilds.  First,  they  must  comprise  both  masters 
and  men,  and  by  the  joint  deliberation  of  the  two  well-informed 
and  interested  parties,  the  various  details  of  the  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  work,  the  amount  of  wages,  and  the  training  of  appren- 
tices will  be  settled.  Secondly,  they  must  possess  a  common  fund 
to  provide  insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  old  age,  and 
against  periods  of  bad  trade  and  slack  work.  It  would  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  no  member  would  be  liable  to  arbitrary 
dismissal,  but  would  enjoy  fixity  of  tenure  of  his  industrial  office. 
Thus  a  vast  body  of  our  people  would  cease  to  be  a  proletariate 
having  only,  as  the  vile  phrase  runs,  "their  labour  to  sell.^^  They 
would  be  members  of  a  great  organization,  and  would  hold 
a  position  of  comparative  security,  from  which  only  their  own 
gross  misconduct  could  displace  them ;  and  they  thus  would 
have  a  stake  in  the  country  and  a  direct  interest  in  our  national 
welfare. 

But  the  most  beautifully  constructed  machinery  will  not  work 
without  oil,  and  in  the  moral  no  less  than  in  the  material  order 
there  is  need  of  a  lubricant.  Hence  a  third  condition  is  necessary 
for  the  working  of  trade  guilds  if  they  are  to  act  as  a  solution  of 
our  social  troubles :  there  must  be  the  spirit  of  agreement  on  both 
sides.  Aud  this  means  that  religion  must  come  in  and  play  its 
part,  and  infliuence  the  dispositions  of  both  masters  and  men. 
Nothing  else  will  do.  Appeals  to  enlightened  self-interest  touch 
the  head  but  not  the  heart ;  and  it  is  the  heart  we  have  to  move. 

*  Observe  how,  after  the  strike  was  over,  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  Toynbee 
Hall  by  the  residentA  and  Warden  to  some  sixty  or  seventy  members  of  the 
Strike  Committee,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Tillett,  and 
Mr.  Mann. 
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Else  with  his  wits  sharpened  by  book-learning  and  his  hand 
armed  with  the  ballot,  the  workman  is  a  ready  pupil  and  agent 
of  Socialism,  and  by  no  means  only  the  badly  fed  and  worse 
housed;  for  the  fact  of  being  by  comparison  well  off,  as,  for 
example,  the  ironworkers  of  Cardiff,  the  hardware  artisans  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  cotton  spinners  at  Oldham,  is  no  security, 
as  history  may  teach  us,  for  contentment.  The  crumbs  of  wealth, 
culture  and  leisure  which  they  enjoy  may  only  serve  to  whet  their 
appetite  for  a  fuller  meal.  Nor  are  the  manifold  inequalities  in 
the  good  things  of  this  life  ever  to  be  made  tolerable  to  them  or 
to  any  one  by  arguments,  only  by  religion ;  if  it  comes  to  arguing, 
nothing  is  more  easy  to  prove  than  the  reasonableness  of  trans- 
ferring money  from  other  people^s  pockets  to  your  own.  And 
the  methods  of  State  Socialism  are  ready  at  hand  to  carry  out 
the  dictates  of  envy  and  discontent.  Therefore  if  some  of  my 
readers  hesitate  whether  it  is  now  a  time  for  the  clergy  to  come 
forward  as  mediators  and  take  a  leading  and  permanent  part  in 
the  relations  of  masters  and  workmen,  I  will  ask  them  whether 
they  understand  the  alternative.  It  is  not  a  question  of  inter- 
vention or  non-intervention,  but  only  of  who  is  to  intervene.  If 
the  spiritual  power  does  not  occupy  the  field,  the  civil  power  will; 
if  the  gentle  spirit  of  religion  is  kept  away,  the  inevitable  work 
of  reorganization  will  be  done  by  the  armed  hand  of  organized 
force.  Hence  the  propaganda  of  infidelity,  whether  amid  scien- 
tific trappings  for  the  upper  classes,  or  in  the  shape  of  atheistical 
Malthusianism  for  the  lower,  is  a  propaganda  of  State  Socialism, 
however  much  particular  champions  of  infidelity  may  happen  to 
preach  laissez-faire.  And  conversely  those  who  are  earnest  in 
what  religion  they  know  and  are  yet  deluded  into  advocating 
State  Socialistic  measures,  are  not  really  promoters  of  State 
Socialism;  for  they  sell  their  poison  safely  neutralized  by  an 
antidote. 

The  lesson  then  of  the  great  strike  is  that  the  social  question 
is  a  religious  question;  that  we  have  to  choose  in  England 
between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  State,  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  and  an  earnest  of  triumph  for  the  right  side,  that  the 
very  same  prelate  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  who  has  just 
allayed  this  great  social  conflict  without  the  shadow  of  physical 
force,  should  have  stood  up  on  another  occasion  some  years  ago 
as  our  champion  against  the  new  Leviathan  of  the  omnipotent 
State,  worse  than  the  ancient  one  devised  by  Hobbes ;  and  in  his 
writings  on  Csesarism  and  Ultramontanism  should  have  made  a 
brilliant  defence  of  our  faith  and  our  liberty. 

C.  S.  Dkvas. 
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The  Orbit  of  Sirius. — The  discovery  of  Sirius  as  a  double  star 
makes  oue  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  astronomical  history. 
Bessel  noticed  in  1834  that  the  star  advanced  across  the  sky  along* 
an  undulating  line,  as  if  its  "proper  motion*'  were  complicated  hy 
revolution,  once  in  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  in  an  apparently  very 
small  orbit.     It  was  not  until  January  31,  1862,  that  Alvan  Clark, 
of  Boston,  found  the  object  producing  these  disturbances  nearly  in 
the  place  assigned  to  it  by  M.  Auwers's  calculations.    The  satellite 
of  Sirius  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  see,  partly  on  account  of  its  faint- 
ness,  partly  on  account  of  the  overpowering*  glare  of  its  brilliant 
primary ;  but  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  become 
impossible,  except  with  very  powerful  and  perfect  telescopes.     The 
increasing  vicinity  of  the  two  stars  constitutes  the  growing  obstacle 
to  their  distinct  vision.  They  are  creeping  up  towards  a  *'  periastron  " 
passage,  which,  according  to  the  latest  authority,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore,  of 
Ballysodare,  in   Ireland,  will  not  occur  until  1896.     Mr.  Gore's 
"  elements  "  for  the  Sirian  orbit  depend  largely  upon  a  recent  measure 
of  the  pair  made  by  Mr.  Burnham  with  the  great  Lick  refractor. 
They  include  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years,  which  is  somewhat  longer 
than  that  hitherto  assigned  to  the  Sirian  revolutions ;  but  the  period 
of  a  double  star  cannot  be  lengthened  without  diminishing  its  mass 
or  attractive  power,  which  is  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
two  bodies  fall  towards,  or  at  a  given  distance  circulate  round,  each 
other.     For  the  stronger  the  central  pull,  the  swifter  must  be  the 
orbital  velocity  by  which  it  is  balanced.     So  that  we  can  compare 
the  mass  of  any  binary  system  with  that  of  the  sun  if  we  only  know 
three  things  about  it :  first,  the  time  in  which  a  circuit  is  completed  ; 
next,  the  mean  radius  of  the  orbit ;  lastly,  its  distance  from  ourselves ; 
and  since  information  on  all  these  points  is  available  in  the  case  of 
Sirius,  it  is  easy  to  compute  its  gravitative  power.     On  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Gore's  orbit  and  Dr.  Gill's  parallax  showing  that  Sirius  is  so 
far  off  that  its  light  occupies  eight  years  and  seven  months  in  travel- 
ling to  the  earth,  the  combined  mass  of  the  star  and  its  companion 
proves  to  be  equal  to  that  of  three  and  a  quarter  suns,  while  their 
average  distance  apart  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which 
separates  Dranus  from  the  sun.     There  is  a  singular  discrepancy  in 
luminous  power  between  the  two  bodies  constituting  this  pair.    The 
faint  star,  although  it  contains  half  as  much  matter  as  Sirius,  emits 
only  one  four-thousandth  part  of  its  light.     Its  actual  surface  (sup- 
posing mean  densities  to  be  the  same)  is  about  five  hundred  times 
less  lustrous  than  that  of  the  sun.     As  a  centre  of  radiation,  it  may 
be  presumed  to  be  verging  towards  the  close  of  its  career — that  is, 
if  euns  do  indeed  wear  out.    The  effulgent  object  round  which  it 
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circulates  possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  ranch  more  than  the  solar 
brilliancy.  Taken  by  itself,  it  would  a  little  outweigh  two  suns, 
while  it  shines  like  sixty-nine.  The  sun  in  its  place  would  appear 
as  a  star  below  the  third  magnitude.  Thus,  one  square  yard  of  the 
Sirian  gives  as  much  light  as  forty-three  square  yards  of  the  solar 
photosphere.  Nor  can  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  this  difference 
be  accounted  for  by  the  insignificance  of  absorption  in  the  stellar 
atmosphere,  as  compared  with  the  powerful  damping  dovm  of  sun- 
light by  the  action  of  the  various  metallic  vapours  through  which 
it  is  filtered.  We  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Sirius  is 
at  a  vastly  higher  pitch  of  incandescence  than  the  sun. 

A  Disrupted  Comet. — On  the  6th  of  last  July,  Mr.  Brooks,  a 
well-known  American  comet-hunter,  discovered  a  small  comet  in  the 
constellation  Cetus.  On  the  night  of  August  1,  it  was  observed  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  to  have  divided  into 
three,  the  parent  body  being  quite  closely  attended  by  two  miniatures 
of  itself,  each  with  a  needle-point  of  central  condensation  and  a 
faint  tail.  Four  nights  later,  two  additional  companions  of  a 
similar  aspect  were  perceived,  which  have  since  proved  to  be  very 
slowly  retreating  in  a  straight  line  from  the  originating  nebulosity. 
On  August  6,  Professor  Weiss,  telegraphically  informed  at  Vienna 
of  the  disruption,  saw  comet  Brooks  "  quadruple  "  with  a  feebly 
luminous  "  cylinder,"  still  enveloping  the  fragments,  and  giving  a 
semblance  of  unity  to  their  association.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
such  observations  have  been  made.  Mr.  Barnard  noticed,  on  Oct.  14, 
1882,  the  sky  strewn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  comet 
of  that  year,  with  its  nebulous  debris,  and  has  ever  since  watched 
for  a  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon  in  other  objects  of  the  kind. 
His  patience  has  at  last  been  rewarded. 

Brooks's  comet  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  short-period,"  or 
*' planetary"  comets.  It  has  become  domesticated  in  the  solar 
system.  Its  revolutions  are  conducted  from  west  to  east,  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  of  the  planets,  and  are  completed  with  so 
much  promptitude  that  the  interval  between  one  perihelion  passage 
and  the  next  is  only  seven  years  and  a  quarter ;  it  never  travels  far 
from  the  ecliptic,  and  its  path,  for  a  body  of  its  class,  is  of  moderate 
eccentricity.  The  insignificance  of  its  aspect  is,  no  doubt,  partly 
due  to  its  perpetual  remoteness  from  the  sun.  At  its  nearest  approach 
to  the  great  source  of  luminous  excitement,  it  is  still  nearly  twice  as 
far  off  from  it  as  the  earth.  Its  next  return  will  take  place  in  the 
winter  of  1896,  when  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  object  of  eager  tele- 
scopic scrutiny,  directed  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  progress  it  has 
made  in  the  interval  on  the  road  towards  complete  disintegration. 
The  fate  of  its  scattered  offspring,  however,  can  probably  never  be 
actually  certified,  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
materials,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  meteoric  particles,  will 
eventually  strew  the  orbit  pursued  by  the  body  from  which  they 
were  separated. 

The  Coming  Solar  Eclipse. — Four  separate  expeditions — ^two 
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of  them  English  and  two  American — are  being  fitted  out  for  the 
observation  of  the  total  eclipse  of  December  23  next.    Father  Perry, 
S.  J.,  will  head  the  party  sent  by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  to 
Cayenne,  in  South  America ;    and  there,   too,   will  be   stationed 
Messrs.  Burnham  and  Schaeberle,  despatched  from  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Crocker,  a  member  of  the 
new  and  energetic  "  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific."    Their 
business,  we  understand,  will  be  chiefly  to  secure  photographs  of 
the  corona,  one  set  with  a  view  to  investigating  its  structure,  the 
other  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  its  extent ;  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Burnham  will  return  from  the  southern  hemisphere  with- 
out having  collected  some  interesting  specimens  of  close  southern 
double  stars.    The  English  expedition  to  Africa  will  be  led  bv  Mr. 
Taylor ;  the  American,  fitted  out  by  the  Navy  Department  at  W'ash- 
ington,  by  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst  College,  who  two  years  ago 
went  to  Japan  on  a  similar  errand,  but  was  not  exempt  from  the 
almost  universal  disaster  of  the  luckless  Russian  eclipse.     This  time 
we  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  be  more  favoured.     The  station  he 
has  chosen  (we  read  in  Nature)  lies  about  one  hundred  miles  inland, 
on  rising  ground  beyond  the  pestilential  coast-region.     Since  a  stay 
there  of  about  two  months  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  elaborate 
instrumental  outfit  into  perfect  working  order,  the  climate  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance.     A  telescope  forty  feet  long,  the  largest 
ever  employed  in  a  research  of  the  kind,  giving  a  solar  image  four 
and  a  half  inches  across,  will  be  used  to  photograph  the  successive 
phases  of  the  eclipse,  totality  in  which  will  last  somewhat  more  than 
three  minutes.     If  all  go  well,  a  hundred  and  fifty  plates  may  be 
successfully  exposed ;  but  the  points  regarded  by  Professor  Todd  as 
of  primary  importance,  are,  first  to  obtain  photographs  from  which 
the  varying  intensity  of  the  coronal  light  in  its  different  portions 
can  be  accurately  measured  ;  next  to  get  the  coronal  spectrum 
printed  from  as  many  and  as  widely  separated  samples  of  its  rays  as 
possible.     One  of  the  results  of  photometrical  investigations  during 
the  eclipse  of  January  1  last  has  been  to  reduce  very  low  indeed  the 
hope  of  photographing  the   corona  in  full  daylight.     Whatever 
chance  we  have  of  penetrating  the  secret  of  this  mysterious  and 
beautiful  phenomenon  thus  depends  upon  exertions  made  during  total 
obscurations,  the  importance  of  which  has  been,  if  possible,  enhanced 
by  the  fruitless  effort  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. — Professor  Pickering  is 
a  sort  of  Aladdin  among  astronomers.  One  doubts  whether  the 
genius  of  his  lamp  would  take  it  ill  if  he  even  asked  for  a  roc's 
egg.  Certainly,  any  demand  short  of  that  outrageous  one  is  sure 
to  be  granted.  He  has  only  to  describe  a  scientific  enterprise  to 
ensure  for  it  the  patronage  of  some  millionaire.  His  latest  bene- 
factor is  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  who  has  come  forward 
with  a  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  photo- 
graphic telescope  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  his  Circular  of  last 
November  by  tne  Director  of  Harvard  College  Observatory.     'J'he 
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peculiarity  of  this  instrument  will  consist  in  its  object-^^lass,  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  being:  of  the  compound  form  used  by 
ordinary  photog-raphers.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  "  portrait-lens  "  on  a 
gig-antic  scale.  The  two  principal  advantages  of  such  a  combination 
for  celestial  photographic  purposes  is  that  it  gives  a  very  short  focus 
comparatively  to  aperture,  and  a  very  wide  field  of  view.  A  short 
focus  diminishes  magnifying  power  ;  it  gives  small,  excessively 
bright  images,  and  hence  enables  impressions  to  be  got  of  objects 
much  fainter  than  could  be  reached  with  an  instrument  of  equal 
light  grasp,  but  of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  Bruce  telescope 
will  be  eleven  feet  long,  and  it  is  expected  that  stars  down  to  the 
seventeenth  magnitude  can  be  photographed  with  it.  Its  effective 
explorations  of  space,  in  other  words,  will  extend  fully  once  and 
a  naif,  if  not  twice,  as  far  as  the  present  limit  Its  proposed  site  is 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains  in  southern  California, 
where,  perhaps,  the  best  climatic  conditions  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found ',  and  the  first  task  marked  out  for  it  is  the  charting  of  the 
entire  sky  from  the  North  Pole  to  thirty  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 
This  might  be  done  in  one  year,  but  it  is  thought  safer  to  assign  two 
for  its  thorough  and  satisfactory  accomplishment.  There  are  about 
3600  hours  of  darkness  in  a  year,  half  of  which,  even  in  the  choice 
location  fixed  upon,  must  be  given  over  to  clouds  and  moonlight. 
But  to  cover  three-quarters  of  the  sky,  1200  plates,  each  taking  in 
twenty-five  square  degrees,  will  be  needed ;  and  exposures  of  up- 
wards of  an  hour  will,  probably,  be  found  desirable.  Time,  besides, 
must  inevitably  be  lost  by  the  spoiling  of  plates  through  inopportune 
cloud-formation,  accidents  to  clockwork,  and  so  on.  And  the  work 
will  no  sooner  be  finished  than  it  must  immediately  be  repeated  for 
the  verification  of  supposed  discoveries  ;  since  the  existence  of  no 
strange  object  can  be  regarded  as  fully  authenticated  unless  it  appear 
on  at  least  two  plates.  The  spectra  of  all  the  stars  will  next  (should 
Professor  Pickering's  suggested  programme  be  realized)  be  taken  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  an  equal  time,  by  merely  covering  the  object- 
lens  with  a  large  prism ;  and,  finally,  operations  will  recommence  da 
capo,  with  a  view  to  detecting  whatever  changes  may  have  inter- 
vened since  their  origination.  "Moreover,"  Professor  Pickering 
continues,  **  the  improvement  in  photographic  processes  would,  per- 
haps, be  so  great  that  a  second  series  of  plates  would  be  desirable. 
The  recent  applications  of  erythrosin  and  other  coal-tar  products  to 
photographic  plates  render  them  much  more  sensitive  to  red  and 
yellow  light.  The  difficult}-'  of  photographing  satellites,  asteroids, 
comets,  nebulce,  and  red  variable  stars  may  therefore  be  dimi- 
nished." 

It  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  the  number  of  stars  that  will 
emerge  to  view  on  the  charts  executed  with  the  Bruce  telescope. 
That  there  will  be  many  millions  of  them  is  a  perfectly  safe  assertion ; 
Tiorv  many  millions  ?  is  the  question  to  be  answered.  A  great  deel 
depends  upon  the  reply.  It  will  tell  us  whether,  at  the  inconceivable 
distance  corresponding  to  the  seventeenth  stellar  magnitude,  the 
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stars  are  still  strewn  as  thickly  as  in  our  comparatively  near  neigh- 
bourhood, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  show  signs  of  thinntng- 
out.  If  the  latter,  then  the  verge  of  the  sidereal  world  will  have 
been  reached  or  overpassed,  and  the  smallest  stars  on  the  Bruce 
plates  will  have  to  be  regarded  either  as  the  extreme  outlying  mem- 
bers of  the  system,  or  as  suns  somewhat  below  the  average  in  size 
or  splendour.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  supply  of  seven- 
teenth magnitude  stars  will  prove  sparse  indeed,  and  that  we  shall 
find  ourselves,  by  photographic  means,  startlingly  confronted  with 
the  limit  of  the  visible  universe.  Visible,  that  is,  to  us ;  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  chasm  of  space  never  to  be  crossed  by  denizens  of  the 
€arth,  we  are,  and  must  remain,  profoundly  ignorant.  We  only 
know  that  the  power  of  the  Creator  falls  in  no  way  short  of  His 
wisdom. 

Iiightning  Fatality, — The  Eoyal  Meteorological  Society  continue 
to  devote  untiring  energy  to  the  subject  of  thunderstorms.     At  no 
previous  period  has  there  been  such  concentrated  study  of  this  branch 
of  atmospherical  physics.     Some  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  Society 
have  been  devoted  to  examining  the  fatalities  of  the  lightning  stroke. 
When  Mr.  Symonds  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  in  November 
last,  on  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  Eno;lish 
thunderstorms  during  the  years  1887-89,  he  roughly  estimated  the 
number  of  deaths  from  lightning  in  that  space  of  time,  adding  that 
it  was  possible  that  the  figures  quoted  might  be  considerably  below 
the  actual  number.     He  suggested  that  it  would  be  valuable  to 
meteorological    science    if  some  Fellow  of  the  Society,  who  had 
access  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  would  go  into  the 
matter  more  accurately  than  he  had  done.     This  hint  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Robert  Lawson,  the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.     He  has  gone  very  fully  into 
the  matter  and  lately  laid  his  investigations  before  the  Society.    His 
statistics  show  that  Mr.  Symonds's  estimate  was  indeed  rough.     For 
instance,  Mr.  Symonds   gave  five  as  the  number  for  1857.     The 
-actual  number  turns  out  to  be  eighteen.     In  this  investigation  it 
has  been  impossible  to  take  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  ground  for 
survey,  as  in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  deaths  from  lightning  are  not  given  separately,  so  no 
information  for  these  countries  is  available.     Therefore  the  investi- 
gation is  alone  concerned  with  England  and  Wales  from  1852  to 
1880.     This  space  of  time  is  chosen  because  the  deaths  from  light- 
ning in  England  and  Wales  are  shown  in  a  separate  form  for  the 
first  time  in  the  report  for  1856,  dating  back  to  1852,  and  consecu- 
tive reports  up  to  1880  contain  a  table  of  the  total  deaths  from  this 
-cause  for  each  year  with  details  as  to  sex,  age,  registration  district, 
locality,  date  of  occurrence,  &c.   After  1880  the  deaths  are  registered 
in  the  general  table  of  diseases  for  males  and  females  separately ; 
therefore  the  investigation  stops  short  at  1880. 

In  the  twenty-nine  years  the  deaths  from  this  cause  were  546. 
The  annual  number  was  by  no  means  regular.     In  1863  there  were 
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three  only,  in  1864  there  were  six,  in  1852  there  were  as  many  as 
forty-five.  Mr.  Robert  Lawson  thinks  that  numbers  so  limited  do 
not  afford  a  very  good  basis  for  generalization,  and  he  adopts  the  plan 
of  grouping  them  in  periods  of  a  series  of  years,  so  that  "  their  irre- 
gularities may  be  neutralized  to  a  certain  extent  and  some  useful 
indications  arrived  at"  He  gives  us  a  table  in  which  he  groups  the 
deaths  in  the  three  periods,  1852-60, 1861-70, 1871-80,  for  England, 
Wales,  and  for  each  of  the  eleven  registration  divisions.  He 
gives  us  for  each  group  the  mean  annual  rate  of  these  deaths  on  a 
population  assumed  at  10,000,000 :  (1)  In  England  and  Wales ; 
(2)  in  each  registration  division ;  also  the  general  mean  of  each  for 
the  period  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Tnese  figures  show  that  the  deaths  in  1852-60  were  10-50.  They 
fell  in  1861-70  to  6*50,  and  rose  again  in  1871-80  to  9*54,  The 
mean  for  the  period  is  8*79.  Taking  the  eleven  registration  divisions 
separately,  a  corresponding  fluctuation  is  found  in  five  of  the  eleven 
divisions.  The  lowest  ratio  of  deaths  is  the  metropolis,  which  is 
1*30.  Next  to  this  comes  the  division  comprising  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall  and  Somerset,  with  a  ratio  of  5 '58. 
Next,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with  a  ratio  of  6*63.  The  highest 
ratios  are  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  have  a 
ratio  of  1278 ;  and  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham  and 
Derby,  which  have  a  ratio  of  18  02. 

Mr.  Lawson  mentions  the  causes  which  seem  to  contribute  to  more 
or  less  immunity  from  the  fatal  effects  of  lightning — ^1.  Rural  dis- 
tricts, from  their  greater  exposure,  suffer  more  than  towns;  2.  Vicinity 
to  the  west  and  south  coasts  lessens  the  chances  of  accident.  Distance 
from  the  coast  and  high  situation  increase  them.  The  low  ratio  of 
London  is  very  striking  considering  the  density  of  its  population. 
M.  Flammarion  has  pointed  out  a  similar  low  ratio  for  JParia,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
lightning  conductors  which  dissipate  the  electric  discharge.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Lawson's  paper  it  was 
suggested  that  in  large  cities  various  agencies  not  primarily  intended 
for  lightning  protectors  helped  in  this  dissipation,  such  as  lamp-posts, 
metal  pipe?,  even  tall  buildings  devoid  of  lightning  conductors. 
Of  the  546  deaths,  442  or  eighty-one  per  cent,  were  males; 
104  or  nineteen  per  cent,  were  females.  The  statistics  as  to  age 
show  that  generally  males  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age 
were  more  exposed  to  risk.  June  and  July  appear  to  be  the  period 
of  greatest  risk. 

Quartz  Fibres. — Mr.  C.  V.  Boys,  by  his  researches  into  certain 
properties  of  quartz,  has  added  largely  to  the  resources  of  quanti- 
tative investigation.  Up  to  the  present  the  physicist  in  his  attempts 
to  measure  by  the  torsion  of  wires  and  threads  forces  which  to  nis 
bodily  senses  are  inappreciable,  has  been  handicapped  by  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  material  that  is  twisted.  There  are  certain  qualities 
requisite  in  a  torsion  thread — fineness,  elasticity,  uniformity,  and 
strength.     In  the  substances  that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 
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these  qualities  have  not  co-existed  in  the  same  material.  For  example^ 
spun  glass,  which  is  about  xwo^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  seem 
to  be  an  ideal  torsion  thread ;  but  it  lacks  one  very  requisite  quality, 
**  elasticity; "  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  other  ffood  qualities  it  possesses, 
it  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The  substance  which  nas  been 
generally  used  by  the  instrument  makers  is  silk  fibres,  but  the 
torsion  of  silk  is  not  constant — it  is,  in  fact,  so  irregular  as  to  upset 
the  working  of  a  delicate  instrument ;  therefore,  on  account  of  this 
unhappy  property,  the  smallness,  length  of  period,  and  therefore 
delicacy  of  the  measuring  instrument  have  been  limited. 

Mr.  Boys  was  lately  making  some  improvements  in  an  instrument 
for  measuring  radiant  heat,  and  his  investigation  came  to  a  standstill 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  torsion  threads.  Giving  up  the  con- 
ventional types  as  useless,  he  experimented  with  new  substances,  and 
found  that  quartz  was  the  substance  from  which  he  would  make 
fibres  which  would  suit  his  purpose  admirably,  and  be  an  ideal  type 
for  the  scientific  market. 

In  these  days  of  ugly  machinery,  his  method  of  producing  these 
fibres  appears  quite  picturesque.  Mr.  Boys  poises  as  an  archer  bold. 
He  takes  a  small  crossbow,  and  an  arrow  made  of  straw  with  a 
needle-point.  To  the  tail  of  the  arrow  is  attached  a  fine  rod  of 
quartz,  which  has  been  melted  and  drawn  out  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
jet.  When  the  string  of  the  bow  is  liberated,  a  fibre  is  drawn  by 
the  arrow. 

In  a  paper  which  Mr.  Boys  lately  read  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  he  remarks :  "  In  this  way  threads  can  be  produced 
of  great  length,  of  almost  any  degree  of  fineness,  of  extraordinary 
uniformity,  and  of  enormous  strength.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  any 
experimentalist  had  been  promised  by  a  good  fairy  that  he  might 
have  anything  he  desired,  he  would  have  ventured  to  ask  for 
any  one  thing  with  so  many  valuable  properties  as  these  fibres 
possess." 

At  the  meeting  Mr.  Boys  showed  upon  the  screen  first  a  quartz 
fibre  of  3-TOoth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  has  had  this  specimen  in 
constant  use  in  an  instrument  loaded  with  about  thirty  grains.  It  has 
a  section  only  one-sixth  of  that  of  a  single  line  of  silk,  and  is  equally 
strong.  Its  inorganic  nature  renders  it  incapable  of  affection  by 
changes  of  moisture  and  temperature,  therefore  it  is  free  from  the 
troublesome  vagaries  of  silk.  The  piece  used  in  the  instrument  we 
are  mentioning  is  16  inches  long.  Mr.  Boys  thinks  that  if  it  had 
been  spun  glass,  its  length  would  have  had  to  have  been  1000  feet 
long,  and  the  instrument  as  high  as  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Mr.  Boys, 
however,  has  still  finer  specimens  than  this.  He  has  fibres,  the 
tapering  ends  of  which  cannot  be  traced  in  a  microscope.  Dr. 
Boyston  Piggott  has  estimated  that  these  unseen  ends  are  less  than 
one-millionth  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Boys  helps  us  to  form  some  conception 
of  this  bewildering  figure.  *'  A  piece  of  quartz  an  inch  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter  would,  if  drawn  out  to  this  degree  of  fineness,  be 
sufficient  to  go  all  round  the  world  658  times,  or  a  grain  of  sand 
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just  visible — that  is,  y^  of  an  inch  long,  and  y^o  of  an  inch  itt 
diameter,  would  make  1 000  miles  of  such  thread."    As  the  fibres 
are  made  finer  their  strength  increases  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
being"  as  high  a  figure  as  80  tons  to  the  square  inch.  The  advantage^ 
of  fineness  in  a  torsion  thread  is  obvious,  as  the  torsion  varies  as  the 
^-power  of  the  diameter,  so  even  if  a  fibre    is  only  halved  the 
torsion  is  reduced  sixteenfold.     Now  that  Mr.  Boys  has  produced 
fibres  with  such  an  infinitesimal  diameter  that  the  eye,  not  even 
through  the  microscope,  can  see  the  product  of  the  hand,  we  may 
fairly  give  him  the  credit  of  having  worked  out  this  desideratum  of 
the  torsion  thread  to  a  degree  of  unlooked-for  perfection.     It  is 
owing  to  the  extreme  viscosity  of  quartz  that  the  production  of  these 
threads  are  a  possibility.     If  quartz  ever  became  liquid  these  fibres 
could  not  exist ;  but  even  in  that  intense  ordeal  of  heat — the  electric 
arc — quartz  does  not  liquefy;  in  those  conditions  we  have  not  fibres 
but  bubbles,  which  show  forms  and  colours  like  the  familiar  soap 
bubble. 

Quartz  has  also  the  excellent  quality  of  insulating  perfectly  even: 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  which  will  intensify  its 
value  to  the  instrument-maker.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  portion  of  these  researches  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
uniformity  of  quartz  fibres  is  proved.  It  is  by  no  less  a  subtle 
process  than  that  of  spectrum  analysis.  This  is  an  optical  test  so 
severe  that  by  it  irregularities,  which  would  be  invisible  in  the 
microscope,  become  manifest. 

If  the  colour  of  a  quartz  fibre  is  examined  with  a  prism,  the  spec- 
trum is  seen  to  consist  of  alternate  dark  and  bright  bands.  The 
coarser  fibres  have  more  bands  than  the  fine  ones,  and  the  number 
increases  with  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light.  When  it  is 
desired  to  use  a  fibre  of  any  particular  size,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  hold  the  frame  of  fibres  towards  a  bright  light,  and  look  at  them 
through  a  low-angled  prism.  The  bands  are  then  visible,  and  a  fibre 
is  selected  with  the  number  of  bands  that  has  been  found  to  be  given 
by  a  fibre  of  the  desired  size.  Mr.  Boys  finds  most  useful  the  fibres 
which  give  only  two  dark  bands. 

But  besides  this  test  of  unfailing  accuracy,  Mr.  Boys  has  tried  one 
of  a  more  homely  nature.     He  takes  a  spider  and  places  it  on  one  of 
the  fibres.*  Instead  of  running  up  the  fibre  with  the  activity  it  dis- 
plays on  its  own  web,  it  slips  down  with  a  run. 

Mr.  Boys  has  already  by  the  aid  of  quartz  fibres  performed  a  feat 
which  was  before  considered  impossible.  He  has  transformed  the 
apparatus  which  illustrates  the  famous  experiment  of  Cavendish  from 
a  clumsy  affair  into  almost  pocket  shape.  The  object  of  the  experi- 
ment is  to  weigh  the  earth  by  comparing  directly  the  force  with 
which  it  attracts  things,  with  that  due  to  large  masses  of  lead.  la 
the  original  apparatus  the  attraction  which  two  large  balls  of  several 
hundredweight  exerted  on  two  small  ones  of  1|  lbs.,  tended  to- 
defiect  a  6-foot  beam.  Mr.  Boys,  by  the  use  of  a  quartz  fibre  for  the 
torsion  thread,  is  able  to  reproduce  the  apparatus  on  the  following: 
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scale.  The  large  balls  are  now  only  If  lbs.  each,  the  small  ones 
are  replaced  by  weights  of  15  grains  each.  The  cumbersome  6-foot 
beam  is  dwarfed  to  one  that  will  swing  round  freely  in  a  tube  of  f  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  With  this  apparatus  an  effect  is  produced 
eighteen  times  as  great  as  that  given  by  the  old  form,  while  the  ac- 
curacy of  observation  is  enormously  increased.  As  Mr.  Boys  says, 
"  there  would  be  no  difficulty  even  in  showing  the  attraction  between 
two  No.  5  shot." 

The  Electro-graphoscope.— Few  optical  laws  have  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment  in  such  variety  as  that  of  persistence  of  vision, 
two  of  the  more  well-known  examples  being  the  Thaumatrope  and 
the  Zoetrope.  A  striking  and  entirely  novel  apparatus,  the  Electro- 
graphoscope,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  exemplars ;  and  in 
iuture  science  demonstration  apparatus  it  will  probably  class  as  an 
exceedingly  refined  illustration  for  large  audiences  of  the  persisting 
image  being  merely  on  the  retina.  In  the  lantern  Zoetrope  the 
sheet  on  which  the  revolving  image  is  cast  remains  before  the  eye, 
but  in  the  Electro-graphoscope  the  beholder  sees  at  once — ^first,  that 
the  lathe-screen  is  tod  small  to  reflect  any  but  a  minute  portion  of 
the  image ;  secondly,  that  the  lathe  continually  revolving,  air  only  is 
before  the  retina,  excepting  for  an  almost  infinitesimal  space  of 
time,  in  the  spot  where  he  sees  the  image. 

The  Electro-graphoscope  was  first  shown  by  the  inventor  at  the 
Royal  Society  Conversazione  in  May  last.  In  the  path  of  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern,  in  which  was  a  transparent  photograph,  was  placed 
a  thin  lathe  of  wood  a  little  more  than  an  inch  broad  and  twenty 
inches  long ;  this  was  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  means  of  an  electro- 
motor, the  effect  being  an  image  apparently  in  mid- air  in  striking 
relief.  The  narrower  the  lathe  the  more  filmy  transparent  and 
ghost-like  the  image.  It  can,  of  course,  be  shown  any  size.  In  the 
smallest  size  yet  brought  out  by  the  inventor  the  lathe  is  worked  by 
hand  by  means  of  a  multiple  wheel,  the  lathe  being  only  nine  inches 
long  and  less  than  an  inch  broad.  The  second  image,  which  would 
be  visible  on  a  large  scale  in  a  room,  might  somewhat  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  illusion  if  a  method  of  dissipating  it  had  not  been 
found.  It  can  be  quenched  by  light ;  or  it  can  be  dissipated  by 
means  of  a  small  piece  of  apparatus  placed  immediately  behind  the 
lathe.  This  consists  of  crumpled  dark  blue  gelatine  gummed  on 
two  pieces  of  ribbed  glass  placed  in  a  suitable  holder  at  a  sharp  angle 
adjustable  to  the  size  and  distance  of  the  disc.  A  long  and  interest- 
ing series  of  experiments  with  the  most  varied  materials  preceded 
the  discovery  of  a  suitable  small  cheap  portable  absorbent  medium. 
The  inventor  was  about  to  abandon  smooth  gelatine  as  too  reflective 
even  at  an  acute  angle,  when  quite  by  chance  a  crumpled  old  piece 
being  placed  on  the  ribbed  glass  complete  dissipation  was  obtained. 
The  use  of  the  ribbed  glass  instead  of  a  thicker  material  allows 
sufficient  light  to  pass  to  prevent  the  casting  of  a  shadow. 
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Dr.  Nansen's  Journey  across  Greenland. — The  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  June  24  was  entertained  by  Dr.  Nansen's 
account  of  his  trip  across  the  frozen  Arctic  continent.  The  feat 
has  been  often  attempted,  but  never  achieved  before,  and  the  new 
departure  effected  by  the  present  explorer,  in  starting  from  the 
uninhabited  east  coast,  so  as  to  have  the  Danish  Esquimaux  settle- 
ments to  recruit  and  revictual  in  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  has  been 
justified  by  success.  The  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  five 
companions — three  Norwegians  and  two  Lapps — sailed  from  Iceland 
in  a  sealing  ship  on  July  17,  1888,  and  left  the  ship  in  two  bo^ts 
within  ten  miles  of  land,  near  Cape  Dan,  65*  30'  N.L.  In  trying  to 
force  their  way  through  the  ice  one  of  the  boats  was  partially  crushed, 
and  in  the  delay  caused  by  repairing  it  they  were  swept  southward 
by  a  rapid  current  for  twelve  days.  Consequently  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  of  August  that  they  disembarked  and  started  on  their  land 
journey,  with  Kristianshaab  on  Disco  Bay  as  their  goal.  For  twelve 
days  they  pushed  forward,  dragging  their  sledges  through  snow 
which  became  looser  as  they  advanced,  and  with  a  continuous  snow- 
storm blowing  in  their  faces.  Finding  it  impossible  to  reach  their 
original  destination  in  time  to  catch  the  last  ship  of  the  season,  they 
altered  their  course  for  a  more  westerly  one  in  the  direction  of 
Godthaab.  The  drifting  snow  continued  to  impede  them,  but  the 
surface  was  smooth  like  a  floor,  gradually  rising,  until,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  they  had  reached  a  height  of  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  stood  on  an  extensive  ice  plateau  resembling 
a  frozen  sea.  For  two  weeks  they  travelled  through  this  region, 
finding  the  cold  unexpectedly  severe,  the  thermometer  falling  at 
night  to  50°  Cent,  below  freezing.  On  September  19,  a  favourable 
wind  springing  up,  the  two  sledges  were  lashed  together  and  the 
sail  hoisted,  the  labour  of  drawing  them  being  no  longer  necessary. 
Standing  on  their  "  skis  "  (Norwegian  snow-shoes),  they  held  on  to 
their  sledges  and  rattled  down  the  western  slope  of  the  continent  at 
a  splendid  pace.  On  the  24th  they  reached  the  zone  of  land  bare  of 
ice  on  the  western  coast,  and  on  the  26th  a  fjord  called  Ameralik. 
A  boat  being  constructed  out  of  the  canvas  floor  of  the  tent,  with 
bamboos  and  willow  boughs  as  ribs,  two  of  the  party  paddled  fifty 
miles  to  Godthaab,  reached  on  October  3,  whence  two  boats  were 
sent  back  to  bring  on  their  four  companions.  Dr.  Nansen  believes  his 
expedition  to  have  proved  the  whole  of  Greenland  to  be  covered  by 
an  immense  shield-shaped  cap  of  ice  and  snow,  in  some  places  to  a 
depth  of  5000  to  6000  feet.  Its  examination  should,  in  his  opinion, 
be  of  great  assistance  in  elucidating  glacial  theories,  as  Europe  and 
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North  America  probably  presented  similar  conditions  during  the 
glacial  period. 

British  North  Borneo  Company. — At  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  on  July  9  the  accounts  showed  an  increase  of  £1000 
in  revenue  compared  with  preceding  years,  but  a  still  larger 
increase  in  expenditure,  owing  to  disturbances  on  the  west  coast, 
which  required  an  expedition  to  put  them  down.  No  dividend  is 
consequently  payable  at  present,  but  t)iey  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
to  vote  one  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Chinese  labour  is  employed, 
and  cultivation  is  being  extended  by  twenty  subsidiary  companies. 
The  prospects  of  tobacco  growing  are  very  hopeful,  and  the  demand 
for  Jand  tor  this  purpose,  which  began  in  1888,  is  increasing.  Three 
bales  of  tobacco,  sent  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  £50  offered  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  best  tobacco  grown  in  any 
British  Colony,  divided  the  prize  with  the  specimen  from  Jamaica. 
The  latter  was  awarded  half  the  sum  as  the  best  smoking  tobacco, 
while  that  grown  in  Borneo  was  pronounced  to  be  the  production 
of  highest  commercial  value.  The  Borneo  tobacco  was  afterwards 
sold  for  an  average  price  of  25.  lOd,  a  pound. 

Christianity  in  Japan. — A  series  of  articles,  contributed  to  the 
Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  Yokohama  by  a  Japanese,  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  countrymen  of  the  writer, 
with  their  beliefs  and  intellectual  aspirations.  He  represents  it  as 
divided  into  two  great  and  opposing  schools,  one  of  which  looks  to 
Christianity  to  supply  Japan  with  a  new  moral  system,  the  other  to 
science  and  philosophy.  Each  of  these  rival  parties  has  its  leaders 
and  organs  of  opinion,  books,  periodicals,  and  complete  intellectual 
machinery  for  developing  and  propagating  its  views.  While 
pointing  out  that  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  Japan  towards  Chris- 
tianity which  has  come  about  in  recent  years  has  now  become 
generally  known,  the  writer  asserts  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  or,  in  other  words,  since  the  awakening  of  the 
rising  generation,  that  the  new  creed  has  become  a  vital  element  of 
the  nation's  civilized  life.  '^  Its  influence  (he  says)  is  now  felt 
through  the  rising  generation,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  fast  increas- 
ing number  of  young  converts,  but  also,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent,  by  means  of  the  creation  of  a  powerful  literature,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit."  This  literature  is  chiefly  journal- 
istic, and  two  papers,  the  Universe  and  Friend  of  the  People,  are 
mentioned  as  particularly  influential  on  this  side.  The  articles  we 
quote  from,  which  seem  written  without  personal  bias,  leave  a  gene- 
ral impression  on  the  mind  that  Christianity  in  Japan  is  not  confined 
to  the  poor  and  uneducated,  but  that  it  has  taken  fast  hold  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  most  ardent,  thoughtful,  and  influential  men 
of  the  rising  generation,  who  do  not  entertain  their  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  regenerating  force  for  their  country  merely  as  a  pious 
opinion,  but  have  thrown  all  their  energies  into  preaching  this  faith 
to  their  countrymen.  They  have  established  journals,  w^hich  are 
eagerly  and  extensively  read,  have  secured  a  large  following  among 
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men  of  their  own  stamp,  the  future  leaders  of  their  country,  and 
are  engaged  in  consolidating  and  spreading  a  school  of  thought- 
at  the  foundation  of  which  lies  a  belief  in  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  Christianity  has  become 
an  intellectual  force  of  the  first  order  in  Japan,  and  in  the  fight 
against  the  school  which  would  have  a  new  moral  system  on  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  bases  its  champions  are  men  who  are  worthy 
of  their  cause,  and  worthy,  it  may  be  added,  of  their  antagonists. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  mention  is  made  of  foreign  Christiaa 
missionaries,  but  that  the  contest  is  waged  on  botn  sides  by 
Japanese,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  foreign  universities* 
{Times,  August  5.) 

Oyster  Production  at  Arcachon. — A  recent  Consular  report 
gives  details  of  the  artificial  oyster  rearing  which  is  a  speciality  of 
this  locality.  The  Bay  of  Arcachon,  with  a  superficial  area  of  38,200 
acres  at  high  water,  reduced  to  12,200  at  low  water,  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  by  the  large  tract  of  26,000  acres  of  sand 
and  mud  banks  thus  left  exposed  by  the  receding  tide.  The  layer 
of  rich  seaweed  {Zostera  marina)  covering  portions  of  this  tract  has. 
been  for  a  thousand  years  the  natural  habitat  of  the  oyster,  as  the 
produce  of  the  beds  is  alluded  to  by  early  writers.  The  quantity 
annually  dredged  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  amounted  to  5000 
cartloads  of  sixty  baskets,  each  containing  250  oysters.  This  repre- 
sents a  total  of  75,000,000,  value  £9000  sterling  at  the  average 
price  of  7\d,  the  basket.  But  as  no  proper  regulations  were  in 
force  as  to  restriction  of  production,  the  natural  supply  became 
exhausted,  reducing  the  total  value  of  the  take  to  £2800  in  1840^ 
and  £100  in  1858.  It  was  only  after  the  establishment  of  model 
oyster  farms  by  the  Government  that,  in  1860,  the  industry  began 
to  revive.  Their  success  encouraged  private  individuals  to  follow 
the  same  system,  and  the  consequent  increase  may  be  judged  firom 
the  figures  of  10,584,550  oysters,  value  £13,548,  for  1865,  and 
203,279,000,  value  £178,887,  for  1888,  while  the  average  per  1000 
had  fallen  from  £1  lis,  Sd.  in  the  former  to  175.  bd,  in  tne  latter 
year.  The  export  of  oysters  from  Arcachon  now  exceeds  that  from 
any  other  part  of  France  or  of  the  world,  and  is  a  source  of  live- 
lihood to  a  large  fraction  of  its  30,000  inhabitants.  The  unusual 
success  which  attends  the  culture  here  is  due  to  exceptionally 
favourable  qualities  of  soil  and  water,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  beds  are  left  uncovered  for  only  about  three  hours  between  the 
falling  and  rising  tide. 

The  oyster  beds  are  enclosures  of  about  two  to  three  acres  each^ 
shut  in  by  low  boards  on  the  weed-covered  banks  of  the  bay.  A 
certain  number  of  tiles,  sometimes  as  many  as  10,000,  are  placed 
here  after  being  previously  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lime,  and  on  these 
the  infant  oysters  collect  and  grow,  in  numbers  varying  from  250  te 
1000  on  eacn.  Only  about  30  per  cent,  of  those  reared  are  brought 
to  market,  the  rest  perishing  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
bad  weather,  natural  enemies,  or  disease.     They  are   generally 
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exported  at  from  two  to  three  years  old,  the  minimum  size  per- 
mitted being  5  centimetres  (about  1*95  in.)  in  length  and  breadth. 
They  are  sometimes  placed  in  specially  constructed  boxes,  in  which 
they  grow  twice  as  quickly,  and  are  secured  against  the  attacks  of 
crabs  and  other  enemies,  but  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  com- 
paratively costly.  Prices  are  highest  between  September  1  and 
May  1.  In  1888  about  80,000,000  were  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  100,000,000  to  France,  and  23,000,000  to  other  oyster 
farms  for  breeding.  Those  sold  in  England  are  generally  fattened 
previously  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  mixture  of  sewage 
naving  this  effect,  and  are  then  sold  as  "  natives,"  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  inferior  in  flavour. 

British  East  Africa. — The  development  of  the  territories  of  the- 
British  East  African  Company  seems  to  make  satisfactory  progress,, 
despite  the  difliculties  created  by  the  German  operations.  Koad- 
making  has  been  begun  towards  the  interior,  the  harbour  of 
Mombassa  has  been  surveyed,  and  works  begun  which  will  render 
it  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.  Hundreds  of  the  British  Indian 
merchants,  driven  out  elsewhere,  have  settled  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  will  do  much  to  develop  its  trade,  while,  as  regards  the  interior 
communications,  it  is  believed  that  the  European  pioneers  of  the* 
Company  have  ere  this  joined  hands  with  Stanley  and  Emin  Pasha, 
thus  securing  the  route  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  the  Tana  from  the 
inroads  of  German  adventurers.  The  same  object  will,  according  \xy 
the  Times  (August  13),  be  kept  in  view  by  Stanley  on  his  march 
to  the  coast,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  British  influence^ 
may  be  rendered  paramount  over  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  the  promis- 
ing region  between  the  Lakes.  A  light  railway  has  also  been 
projected  in  this  direction,  which,  with  steamers  to  be  placed  on 
Lake  Victoria  and  the  Tana  river,  would  draw  the  trade  of  the 
interior  from  hundreds  of  miles  round  to  the  company's  seaports. 

Information  received  as  to  the  northern  and  north-western  section 
represents  it  as  a  country  of  hills,  plateaus,  and  running  streams,  suited 
for  pasture  and  grain  culture,  as  well  as  for  plantations  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mombassa  itself 
large  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  have  been  begun.  No  attempts^ 
have  yet  been  made  to  search  for  minerals,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  thev  exist,  as  iron  at  least  abounds  in  Africa.  An  admirable 
map  of  the  territory  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ravenstein,  record- 
ing not  only  its  physical  features  but  its  economical  capabilities, 
and  showing  that,  though  it  contains  some  tracts  of  desert,  and  others 
covered  with  euphorbia  and  scrub,  there  are  also  large  extents  of 
rich  grassy  plains. 

Railway  Extension  in  Asia. — The  Journal  of  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society  publishes  a  translation,  by  Dr.  Casartelli,  of  an 
article  on  Russian  railways  in  Asia,  originally  published  in  the 
Berlin  Oermania,  The  writer  says  that  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia 
is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  sooner  or  later  Russia  and  England 
must  come  to  a  decisive  contest  in  Asia,  which  will  depend  on 
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whether  or  not  Eng*land  will  so  strengthen  her  position  in  India 
as  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  violent  pressing  forward  of  Russia  towards 
the  East  of  Asia. 

England  now  possesses  in  India  a  widely  extended  railway  net- 
work, which  traverses  the  peninsula  from  Lahore  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Comorin  in  the  south,  and  from  Hyderabad  in  the  west  to  Cal- 
cutta in  the  east,  and  brings  the  natural  and  industrial  treasures  of 
the  richly  endowed  peninsula  of  Hindustan  to  her  ports.  Hitherto, 
however,  India  has  been  shut  in  on  all  sides  within  her  own  railway 
network,  for  neither  on  the  west  towards  Russia  and  Persia,  nor  on 
the  east  towards  French  Indo-China,  had  the  Anglo -Indian  .lines  any 
connection,  whilst  at  the  north  the  heaven-sweeping  Himalayas 
offered  a  natural  barrier  against  every  intruder ;  but  in  a  very  few 
years  all  this  will  be  changed,  for  other  European  powers,  as  Russia 
and  France  at  present,  will  purposely  push  their  lines  close  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  British  possessions. 

Busso- Asiatic  Lines. — The  projected  Russian  railway  system  is 
on  a  gTander  scale.  The  Russo- Asiatic-Pacific  line,  already  begun, 
is  to  run  from  the  Black  Sea,  through  Bokhara  and  Turkestan,  right 
up  to  Siberia.  It  will  then  bend  eastward,  and  girdle  the  Chinese 
Empire  with  a  belt  of  steel  rails,  and  eventually  be  continued  even 
to  the  Corea.  Thus  it  will  traverse  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia.  At 
present  the  line  begins  at  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  runs  by  Tiflis  to 
Baku,  starts  again  beyond  the  Caspian  at  Usun-Ada,  running  vid 
Askabad,  Merv,  and  Bokhara,  to  Samarcand.  From  this  place  the 
extension  of  the  Pacific  line  is  to  go,  on  the  one  hand,  vid  Tashkend 
to  Tomsk,  on  the  other  to  Omsk,  and  at  both  places  to  join  the 
Siberian  Pacific  line.  The  Perm-Tyumen  line  is  already  finished. 
Thence  the  main  line  is  to  continue  vid  Omsk,  Pomsk,  Yakutsk,  to 
Vladivostock.  Here  the  line  is  to  have  its  junction  for  branches  to 
Corea  and  China,  whilst  the  trans-Siberian  line  itself  is  to  be  ioined 
by  a  second  line  (Tashkend- Orenburg)  to  European  Russia.  Already 
work  is  in  progress  southward  from  Merv  and  elsewhere  for  Teheran, 
tor  lines  which  will  run  close  up  to  British  India. 

Railways  in  the  Par  East. — France  is  busy  in  Indo-China  at 
laying  down  a  railway  network,  meant  to  unite  Pegu  in  the  west  and 
Tenasserim  in  the  south  with  China  in  the  north ;  while  a  coast  line 
is  to  run  along  the  entire  east  of  Indo-China,  and  join  all  the  sea- 
ports together.  Still  vaster  and  bolder  are  the  projects  of  China, 
which  are  intended  to  cross  the  giant  Empire  from  south  to  north, 
and  from  the  west  to  the  Chinese  Sea  and  Yellow  Sea. 

Of  the  islands,  Java  and  Niphon  (Jajmn)  already  possess  exten- 
sive railways,  while  in  this  respect  Ceylon  is  backward.  In  Japan 
lines  are  being  built  with  such  activity  that  at  no  very  distant  date 
it  will  have  a  total  length  of  nearly  1200  miles.  A  line  is  being 
constructed  in  Sumatra,  in  order  to  bring  the  rich  coal  treasures 
of  the  Ombilin  River  down  to  the  coast.  Also  one  in  Manila,  to 
bring  sugar  and  hemp  down  to  the  seaports. 

The  writer  concludes  that  the  very  most  remote  parts  of  Asia  will 
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be  sooner  opened  up  to  European  influence  than  the  mere  coast 
region  of  Africa,  because  some  remnant  of  ancient  civilization, 
although  hermetically  sealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  here 
always  continued  to  exist,  thus  affording  a  basis  for  future 
progress. 

Little  Russia. — The  region  thus  designated  has  no  definite  land- 
marks ;  some  place  its  centre  at  Karkoff,  others  at  Poltava,  but  at 
those  places  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  informed  the  British  Association 
in  1888,  he  was  referred  to  Kief,  and  at  Kief  to  Luef,  or  Lemberg, 
in  Austrian  Galicia.  Some  weeks  passed  in  the  country  by  him, 
principall}'-  at  Kharkof,  Poltava,  and  Kief,  with  excursions  from 
these  points,  afforded  him  the  means  of  judging  of  at  least  its 
superficial  aspects.  Kharkof  is  described  as  "  a  rising  city,  a  Rus- 
sian Chicago,  with  a  university,  founded  about  eighty  years  ago,  and 
a  select  literary  circle."  The  prevailing  feeling  at  Kharkof  is  that 
Moscow  must  oe  regarded  as  the  mother  of  Slav  nationalities,  how- 
ever much  like  a  stepmother  she  may  behave.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  large  mixture  of  Great  Russians  in  the  population,  and  the 
material  prosperity  everywhere  apparent.  At  Kharkof  Little 
Russians  gradually  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics  and  lan- 
guage, but  it  has  a  summer  theatre  where  plays  are  acted  in  the 
iiittle  Russian  language,  every  attention  being  paid  to  the  exact 
reproduction  of  the  dress,  customs,  &c.,  of  the  people.  From 
Kharkof  the  traveller  made  an  expedition  to  "  Sviatiye  Gori,''  the 
**  Holy  Hills,"  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Donetz,  reaching  it  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  first  abbot,  Arsenius,  when  a  great  number  of 
pilgrims  were  assembled  there  from  all  parts  of  Russia.  This 
monastery  ranks  next  to  the  Pecherski  Lavri  of  Kief  in  impor- 
tance in  Southern  Russia.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
country  is  that  of  a  cultivated  boundless  plain,  with  occasional 
mounds,  or  kirghans,  rising  above  the  surface  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  These  are,  according  to  recent  investiga- 
tions, the  burial-places  of  the  earlier  nomadic  inhabitants. 
Poltava,  the  next  halting-place,  is  situated  on  heights  overlooking 
the  Vorsklo.  Notwithstanding  its  dreary  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
appearance,  it  is  the  heart  of  Little  Russia,  and  its  associations  carry 
one  back  to  the  most  stirring  history  of  that  nationality.  An  excur- 
sion from  Poltava  to  Oposhina  afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  home 
industries,  such  as  pottery  and  leather- dressing.  The  Little  Rus- 
sians are  described  as  a  finer  race  than  the  Great  Russians  ;  and 
they  are  enterprising  colonists,  though  sometimes  unjustly  charged 
with  laziness.  Their  social  and  political  tendencies  are  also  different 
from  those  of  their  neighbours,  for  whereas  the  latter  favour  com- 
munal tenure  and  the  patriarchal  family  life,  they  are  for  individual- 
izing property  and  severing  the  family  tie.  In  early  times  their 
gromada^  answering  to  the  mir  of  Great  Russia,  freely  discussed 
local  affairs.  The  present  aristocracy  of  landowners  is  descended 
from  the  Hetmans  and  other  officers  of  Cossacks  who  were  in 
power  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  against  Poland  in  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  and  tlieir  union  with  Russia,  or  Muscovy,  as  it  was 
then  called. — (Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,) 

Hong  Kong  Cathedral. — ^The  new  Catholic  Cathedral  has  heen 
publicly  dedicated  at  Hong  Kong.  It  holds  4000  people,  cost 
£24,000,  has  a  length  of  207  feet,  is  60  feet  wide  in  the  nave,  and 
100  feet  at  the  chancel  end.  The  height  of  the  top  of  the  spire  is  135 
feet,  and  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  central  tower  is  90  feet.  It 
•contains  four  stained  glass  windows  on  each  side,  while  above  the 
porch  is  the  inscription,  ^''Anno  Jtibilaei  Sacerdotalis  Leonis  XIII,  P,P,^' 
On  each  side  of  the  centre  spire  are  seven  bays,  each  containing  two 
stained  glass  windows.  The  belfry  tower,  when  completed,  is  to  be 
150  feet  high.  The  roof  is  made,  not  of  bamboo,  or  any  other 
delightful  material  used  in  that  land  of  the  decorative  arts,  but  of 
-cast  iron  supplied  from  Glasgow. 

New  Missionary  Station  in  Africa. — Cardinal  Lavigerie  has 
■decided  to  create  a  station  of  the  Algerian  missionaries  at  tne  inter- 
section of  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  River  Shire,  the  very  centre  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions.  This  step  is  considered  of  great  import- 
ance both  for  the  missions  and  the  anti-slavery  movement. — {lllm- 
tratcd  Catholic  Missions,  Aug.  1889.) 

Liberia. — The  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  outcome  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  read  to  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  by  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Gudgeon, 
on  November  21, 1888,  and  reprinted  in  the  Society's  Journal.  The 
settlement,  founded  in  1822,  by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
as  an  asylum  for  emancipated  slaves,  received  international  recog- 
nition as  a  State  in  1847,  and  has  now  a  territory  of  14,300  square 
miles,  with  500  miles  of  seaboard,  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and  an 
annual  revenue  of  £40,000.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  5000,  and  is  a  bustling*  port  with  a  fair  anchorage  and 
landing-place  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Mesurado  river.  The  climate  is 
not  unhealthy,  if  drinking  strong  liquors  and  exposure  to  the  night 
air  are  avoided,  but  the  neglect  of  either  precaution  renders  it 
dangerous  to  Europeans.  There  are  but  two  seasons,  '^  the  rains  " 
and  "the  dries,"  the  former  lasting  from  May  to  November,  the 
latter  through  the  remaining  half  of  the  year,  but  this  nomenclature 
must  not  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  there  is  generally  some 
rain  and  some  dry  weather  in  every  month  of  the  year,  the  former 
being,  however,  in  excess  at  one  period,  and  the  latter  during  the 
other.  April  is  known  as  the  tornado  month,  from  the  sudden  and 
violent  wind  storms  which  then  occur,  while  from  December  to 
February  is  called  the  harmattan  season,  from  the  land  breeze,  so 
termed,  which  then  blows  until  2  or  3  p.m.,  and,  though  cool,  is 
distressing,  from  its  extreme  dryness.  Leaves  and  covers  of  books 
curl  when  exposed  to  it  as  though  placed  before  the  fire,  wooden 
furniture  and  vessels  gape  into  fissures,  and  the  skin  feels  parched 
and  rigid.  The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  coast,  becoming 
hilly  in  the  interior,  and  is  generally  thickly  wooded.  There  are 
several  large  rivers,  but  none  are  navigable  beyond  twenty  miles 
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inland.  The  Kroo  tribe,  which  furnishes  such  admirable  sailors  and 
servants,  is  subject  to  Liberia,  as  are  also  the  Mandingoes,  occupying* 
territory  in  the  interior  reaching  to  Lake  Tchad. 

All  the  most  valuable  tropical  fruits  and  timber  trees  flourish  in 
Liberia,  and  European  vegetables  also  grow  freely.  Coffee  is 
indigenous,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  guava  abound,  and  rice  yields 
so  abundantly  as  to  supply  food  to  the  indolent  natives  in  return  for 
three  months'  labour  in  the  year.  The  brute  creation  is  also  largely 
represented ;  elephants  are  numerous  enough  to  be  regularly  hunted 
for  their  ivory;  and  the  hippopotamus,  leopard,  crocodile,  and  boa- 
constrictor  are  among  the  more  formidable  denizens  of  the  streams 
and  forests,  which  also  harbour  the  chimpanzee.  Horses,  though 
abundant  in  the  interior,  of  a  small  but  beautiful  breed,  do  not 
thrive  in  the  settlement,  and  oxen  are  used  for  draught  and  burden. 

Among  curious  specimens  of  insect  communities  are  those  of  the 
driver  ant,  a  column  of  which,  sometimes  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
will  when  on  the  march,  clear  its  way  of  all  obstacles.  Their  united 
attack  is  so  formidable  that  all  animals  dread  them,  and  man  himself 
has  to  fly  before  them.  When  they  enter  a  dwelling-house  they  are 
loft  in  undisputed  possession  during  their  stay,  but  they  are  not 
unwelcome  visitors,  as  they  expel  rats,  mice,  vermin,  and  every 
living  and  moving  thing  within  it,  after  which  they  quietly  vacate 
it  once  more.  Their  nests  are  underground,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  these  excursions  are  of  the  nature  of  raids  in  search  of  food. 

Level  of  African  Lakes. — Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  President  of 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  in  his  opening 
address  on  September  12,  dwelt  on  the  interest  of  Stanley's  explora- 
tions from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  and  pointed  out  their  value 
for  the  determination  of  unsettled  problems. 

The  desiccation  of  the  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  [he  went  on  to  say],  and  its 
influence  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  these 
problems.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  rise  and  fall  is 
mainly  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  tropical  water  plants.  During  the  dry 
seajson  this  vegetation  increases  enormously,  and  at  the  first  rains  large  masses 
of  aquatic  growth  are  loosened  by  the  rising  of  the  waters.  These  masses, 
in  the  form  of  floating  islands,  pass  downwards  on  the  bosom  of  the  flowing 
waters,  and  on  reaching  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  such  as  we  find  at  the 
Bahr-el-Gaza1,  they  gradually,  but  quickly,  collect,  until  they  form  a  dam  of 
sufficient  density  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  river ;  and  the  water  thus 
arrested  finds  a  temporary  lodgment  in  the  Lake  of  Albert  Nyanza,  causing 
it  to  overflow  its  normal  boundaries.  At  length  the  vegetable  dam  can  no 
longer  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water  bearing  upon  it ;  a  portion  jjives 
way ;  a  channel  is  opened ;  and  the  river,  hurrying  on  to  the  sea,  overflows 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Nile,  and  drains  the  lake  to  a  lower  level.  This  is 
what  happens  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge 
backwater  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  and  it  accounts  for  the  lake  being  seen  at 
two  different  levels  by  those  two  distinguished  explorers,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  hence  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  true  size 
and  extent  that  has  arisen  between  them.  We  know  that  this  phenomenon 
takes  place  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  as  Stanley  found  a  marked  difference  in  its 
level  on  the  two  occasions  he  rested  upon  its  shores.     He  also  followed  the 
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Luknga  River  from  the  Tanganyika  Lake  to  its  j auction  with  the  Congo  ;  and 
there  is  no  donht  that  a  vegetable  dam,  such  as  I  have  described,  forms  at 
the  point  of  departure  of  thin  river  from  the  lake,  and  prevents  its  regtdar 
flow  till  the  weight  and  pressure  behind  it  sweeps  all  away.  During  the 
second  year  that  I  was  on  the  Congo  we  had  an  unusually  heavy  flood  at  the 
time  of  the  first  rains.  The  river  rose  several  feet  in  one  night,  and  some 
months  afterwards  news  came  from  the  Upper  Con^  that  the  waters  of  the 
big  lake  had  broken  through,  and  this,  no  doubt,  had  reference  to  the  Lokaga 
River  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Deforestation  of  Cyprus. — Sir  Robert  Biddulph  pointed  out  to 
the  British  Association  that  Cyprus  was  anciently  covered  with 
forest,  and  that  in  Biblical  times  much  shipbuilding  took  place.  In 
Balaam's  prophecy  it  was  stated,  "  ships  shall  come  from  the  coasts 
of  Chittim,"  and  it  was  with  Cyprus  timber  that  Alexander  the 
Great  built  the  fleet  which  he  launched  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
At  the  present  time  the  forests  are  confined  to  the  mountain  ranges^ 
and  threaten  to  disappear  altogether.  At  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
occupation  of  Cyprus  vast  quantities  of  timber  were  cut  down  and 
carried  to  Egypt.  At  the  time  of  the  British  occupation  the  ravages 
of  the  wood-cutter  were  to  be  seen  in  full  operation,  and  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  last  remain- 
ing forests  of  Cyprus  should  disappear  entirely.  The  destruction  of 
the  forests  dates  from  modem  times.  The  Venetians  took  immense 
quantities  of  timber  for  their  commerce  and  marine,  and  the  working 
of  mines  in  Cyprus  must  also  have  done  great  injury  to  forests,  but 
the  greatest  enemies  to  forests  in  every  country  where  they  exist 
are  goats.  The  manner  in  which  the  destruction  of  forests  by 
goats  is  accomplished  has  been  described  by  Darwin  and  others 
with  regard  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  The  question  of  forests  in 
Cyprus  is  a  very  serious  one,  because  it  sensibly  affects  the  wealth 
ana  productiveness  of  the  island.  As  the  forest  disappeared  so  did 
the  soil  that  covered  the  hills.  That  soil  was  washea  down  to  the 
plains,  choked  the  river-beds,  and  formed  malarious  swamps.  The 
hills  became  bare  rocks,  incapable  of  growing  a  blade  of  grass,  and 
the  locust  at  once  took  possession  of  the  barren  ground,  while  the 
absence  of  trees  deprived  the  earth  of  its  annually  fertilizing  agent 
— leaf-mould.  It  is  only  since  the  forests  were  destroyed 
that  the  locust  has  made  headway  in  the  manner  which  was  so 
notable  in  olden  times.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  great  breeding- 
ground  of  the  locust  will  ever  again  be  clothed  with  forest,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  locust  must  be  looked  for  when  the  population, 
and  with  it  the  cultivation,  shall  increase.  The  population  of  Cyprus 
was,  at  the  census  of  1881,  186,000,  of  whom  one- fourth  were 
Mohammedans  and  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  people 
are  almost  entirely  agricultural  in  their  pursuits,  the  principal  pro- 
ducts being  wheat,  oarley,  cotton,  olives,  and  grapes.  From  the 
last  named  is  made  an  excellent  wine,  which  has  been  famous  from 
the  earliest  ages.  The  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  in  the 
most  primitive  manner,  and  the  wine  is  manufactured  in  the  rudest 
way.     The   agricultural  prosperity  of  Cyprus  is  a  matter  of  the 
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greatest  interest  to  the  Government,  for  on  it  the  revenue  entirely 
depends.  The  island  is  emphatically  a  land  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  no  wealthy  persons  and  no  beggars. 
The  houses  are  poor  and  exhibit  but  little  architectural  skill  or 
beauty,  and  are  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  The  villages  usually 
contain  from  twenty  to  ei^fhty  houses,  and  there  are  but  few  consider- 
able towns.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  capital,  Nicosia,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  having  12,000  inhabitants. 

Treaty  between  Japan  and  Mexico. — This  treaty,  concluded 
in  November  1888,  and  subsequently  ratified,  is  the  first  negotiated 
by  Japan  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  any  Western  Power. 
Mexican  citizens  are  given  the  right  to  reside  and  travel  freely  in 
the  country  on  condition  of  obeying  its  laws  and  accepting  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  courts.  Mexico  receives  under  the  treaty  the 
rights  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  that  expression,  however,  re- 
ceiving the  interpretation  placed  on  it  by  America,  and  not  that 
contended  for  by  England. 

Trade  of  Servia. — A  lengthy  Report  by  Mr.  Ranald  Macdonald, 
Vice-Consul  at  Nish,  on  the  trade  of  Servia,  has  been  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  statistics  for  the  three  years  1886-87-88  show  a 
large  decrease  in  imports.  The  total  value  of  the  latter  amounted  in 
1888  to  £1,325,089,  showing  a  decline  of  £141,000  since  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  of  about  £789,000  since  1886,  when  they  were 
unduly  swollen  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  amount  of  army  clothing 
and  war  material.  British  imports,  amounting  to  about  one-t«nth 
of  the  total,  consist  mainly  of  cotton  yarns  ana  tissues,  raw  cotton, 
and  colonial  produce.  Servia  is  described  by  Mr.  Macdonald  as 
**  the  land  of  monopolies."  One  for  paper-making  has  recently  been 
sold  to  an  Austrian  Count  of  Belgrade  ;  and  the  tobacco  monopoly 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  group  of  French  and  Austrian  financiers 
forming  the  Lander  Bank  of  Vienna,  who  paid  £60,000  for  the 
lease,  made  an  income  of  from  £240,000  to  £280,000,  and  resold  it 
last  year  to  the  Servian  Government  for  £200,000.  Matches  are 
sold  exclusively  by  a  group  of  Belgian  capitalists,  candles  by  a 
German,  explosives  by  an  Austrian,  &c.  The  guilds  of  the  various 
trades,  called  esnafs,  regulating  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  and 
the  privileges  of  master  workmen,  are  a  curious  mediaeval  survival. 
They  are  independent  of  State  support,  the  funds  for  mutual  aid  in 
sickness  or  necessity  being  providea  by  monthly  subscriptions ;  nor 
is  there  any  general  organization  of  the  guilds,  which  exist  separately 
in  the  several  towns.  So  backward  in  ordinary  mercantile  resources 
were  the  people  of  Nish,  that  until  a  few  months  ago  the  system  of 
crossed  cheques  was  unknown  there,  and  payment  of  them  refused. 
Mr.  Macdonald  urges  British  manufacturers  not  to  lose  the  Servian 
market  by  over-caution  in  declining  to  give  credit,  as  the  custom  of 
the  country  is  opposed  to  the  ready-money  custom,  and  it  is  hopeless 
to  insist  on  it  The  Servian  mines,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
financial  adventurers  owing  to  the  reckless  concessions  of  the 
Government,  have  hitherto  proved  of  little  value,  but  coal,  iron,  lead, 
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quicksilver^  antimony,  gold,  zinc,  asbestos,  and  oil  shales  exist  in 
tne  country. 

The  Future  of  the  Transvaal. — The  rapid  development  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal  is  the  subject  of  a  correspondent's 
letter  in  the  Tivies  of  September  19.  The  most  active  operations  are 
carried  on  at  present  along  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand,  some  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Pretoria.  Johannesberg,  the 
capital  of  this  district,  which  had  no  existence  two  years  ago,  is  now 
a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  where  an  Exchange  is  about  to  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  £100,000,  and  carpenters  and  bricklayers  have 
been  earning  irom  £1  to  25^.  a  day.  But  other  districts  are  believed 
to  be  equally  rich,  and  over  the  100,000  square  miles  of  the  Trans- 
vaal territory  gold  exists  in  varying  quantities.  It  is  found,  not  in- 
alluvial  deposits,  as  in  the  nugget-bearing  fields  of  Australia,  nor  in 
quartz  reef  as  elsewhere,  but  in  conglomerate  rock  resembling  a 
pebbly  cement.  Its  distribution  in  this  matrix  seems  remarkably 
uniform,  the  same  percentage  being  found  to  a  depth  of  200  to  300 
feet  as  at  the  surface. 

The  political  results  of  the  development  of  the  new  industry  are 
likely  to  be  important,  as  the  original  Boer  population,  which  alone 
exercises  the  franchise,  is  being  rapidly  swamped  by  the  new  settlers, 
mostly  of  English  nationality.  They  already  number  100,000,  while 
the  Boers  are  but  60,000 ;  and  the  latter  are  becoming  so  alarmed 
at  the  transformation  their  country  is  undergoing,  that  one  of  their 
emissaries  actually  visited  Holland  during  the  summer,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  fresh  Dutch  emigrants  to  go  out  in  order  to  counteract 
the  British  influx.  The  absence  of  railways,  to  the  construction  of 
which  the  stolidly  conservative  Dutch  farmers  are  opposed,  is  the 
great  diflioulty  in  the  way  of  the  mining  interest.  AH  plant  and 
machinery,  which  for  one  mine  alone  weighed  one  million  and 
a  half,  has,  after  the  railway  transit  of  630  miles  from  Cape  Town 
to  Kimberley,  to  be  transported  300  miles  further  in  ox-waggons 
over  rude  tracks  and  across  unbridged  rivers.  On  this  subject  there 
must  eventually  be  a  struggle  between  the  new  and  old  inhabitants. 


The  Rogue.     By  W.  E,  Norris.     London :  Bentley.     1888. 

THIS,  though  not  the  latest,  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  Mr.  Norris's^ 
invariably  bright  novels.  The  plot,  as  the  name  implies,  turns 
on  the  adventures  of  a  very  plausible  and  engaging  adventurer, 
whose  bo7ihomie  of  manner  makes  many  friends  for  him,  despite  the- 
callous  selfishness  it  hides.     His  character  is  most  happily  drawn^ 
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nor  can  we  condemn  the  defeat  of  poetic  justice  which  leaves  him, 
bj  an  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune,  converted  once  more  into 
a  prosperous  and  respectable  member  of  society.  The  temptation  of 
pecuniary  pressure  once^  removed,  his  superficial  amiability  has  free 
play,  and  even  the  confiding*  widow  who  bestows  her  fortune  on  him 
has  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  bargain.  Oswald  Kennedy,  to  whom 
the  part  of  hero  more  properly  falls,  is  also  a  clever  sketch,  cleverly 
contrasted  with  his  unscrupulous  relative.  The  two  characters 
are  exactly  reversed,  and  not  unnaturally  the  slight  varnish  of 
cynicism  which  in  the  younger  man  hides  real  warmth  and 
generosity  of  nature,  is  a  greater  barrier  to  popularity  than  the 
agreeable  heartlessness  of  the  elder.  Even  in  love  he  finds  him  a 
formidable  rival,  and  the  worse  man,  with  the  help  of  a  little  judi- 
cious calumny,  and  an  unfortunate  concatenation  of  suspicious 
circumstances,  seems  for  a  time  likely  to  prevail  over  the  better. 
The  heroine,  however,  with  her  caprices  of  temper,  and  decidedly 
snubbing  ways,  finally  relents  in  time  to  console  the  desponding 
Oswald,  whose  attachment  must  indeed  have  been  a  hardy  plant  to 
thrive  under  the  treatment  it  received.  Indeed  the  general  decep- 
tiveness  of  manner  seems  to  be  the  pervading  moral  of  the  tale,  as  it 
has  also  a  secondary  hero,  who  conceals  quick  sympathies  under  a 
ponderous  mask  of  silence  and  reserve. 


Miss  Shafto.    By  W.  E.  Norris.     London  :  Bentley.     1889. 

MR.  NORRIS,  though  always  readable,  is  not  at  his  best  in  this 
light  novel  of  society.  The  heroine  is  one  of  those  deserving 
young  women  who,  in  the  present  phase  of  literary  fashion,  have  dis- 
placed a  class  of  damsels  whom  our  grandmothers  would  have  been 
uncharitable  enough  to  describe  as  minxes.  But  the  minxes,  though 
reprehensible,  were  generally  amusing,  while  the  district  visitors, 
however  edifying,  are  apt  to  be  dull.  Miss  Shafto,  who  rejoices  in 
the  stage-hallowed  name  of  Norma,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
inspires  but  feeble  interest  in  her  fate  and  fortunes.  The  hero, 
a  certain  Lord  Walter,  combining  sculpture  with  rank  in  the  peerage, 
is  also  a  somewhat  lackadaisical  type  of  lover,  whose  languid  affec- 
tions undergo  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  aberration  in  the  direction  of 
a  less  perfect  character,  whom  it  would  be  scarcely  unjust  to  class 
with  the  minxes  aforesaid.  The  adventures  of  this  young  lady  are 
decidedly  the  liveliest  portion  of  the  book,  and  the  matrimonial 
quarrels  in  which  her  interested  marriage  results,  are  realized  with 
great  truth  to  the  characters  and  situation.  Neither  are  her  misfor- 
tunes overdone  by  being  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  tragedy  of  which 
such  light  natures  are  incapable,  and  we  are  left  with  the  conviction 
that  her  fate  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  tolerable  one.  As  the  hero's 
elder  brother  has  also  the  good  taste  to  die  suddenly,  leaving  the 
mcnre  meritorious  sculptor  a  marquisate  and  all  befitting  accessories, 
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he  is  enabled  to  rescue  the  heroine  from  the  poverty  into  which 
a  speculative  father  had  plunged  her,  and  reward  virtue  by  elevation 
to  the  Walhalla  of  Debrett's  pa^es.  Thus  poetical  justice  is  dealt 
in  due  gradation,  as  her  wordly  minded  rival  has  to  be  contented 
with  inferior  rank  as  the  wife  of  a  recently  created  and  extremely 
plain  baronet. 


Fast  Forgiveness,    By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie. 
London:  Bentley.     1889. 

AVERY  prettily  told  tale  is  here  marred  by  wild  improbability 
of  plot.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  and  the  characters  are 
life-like  realizations  of  various  French  types.  The  hero,  handsome 
and  high-born,  but  penniless  and  reduced  to  earn  his  bread  by 
authorship,  is  rescued  from  death  through  starvation  by  a  benevolent 
doctor,  and  nursed  through  the  consequent  illness  by  the  family  of 
the  heroine.  The  courtship  thus  begun  results,  despite  some  pre- 
liminary opposition,  in  an  ideally  happy  marriage.  The  hatred  of 
a  literary  rival  brings  about  the  catastrophe,  in  the  separation  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  supposed  death  of  the  latter  in  the  conflagra- 
tion of  a  ship.  She  has,  however,  in  reality  been  saved,  in  company 
with  the  villain,  who  contrives  to  transport  her  to  a  secluded  villa, 
and  there,  with  his  wife  and  dependents  as  her  jailers,  to  keep  her  a 
prisoner  for  months.  Her  husband,  meantime,  in  despair  at  her 
loss,  becomes  a  priest,  and  she  is  released  only  to  find  an  unsur- 
mountable  barrier  raised  between  them.  He,  when  he  discovers  the 
truth,  refuses  even  to  see  her,  and  she  accepts  the  hard  sentence 
with  resignation.  After  forgiving  and  consoling  the  deathbed  of 
his  enemy,  he  is  shot  in  assisting  the  wounded  on  the  barricades, 
and  his  wife  witnesses  his  death,  but  refrains  even  then  from  dis- 
turbing his  last  thoughts  by  the  knowledge  of  her  presence. 


Sant''  Jlario,    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     London  : 

Macmillan.     1889. 

WE  find  ourselves,  in  these  volumes,  once  more  in  the  agreeable 
company  of  our  old  friends,  the  Saracinesca  family,  and 
pursue  their  history  through  a  later  phase.  Sanf  Ilario  is,  indeed, 
the  second  title  of  that  princely  house,  borne  by  its  heir,  Giovanni, 
who  is  found,  at  the  opening  of  the  tale,  enjoying  unclouded  domestic 
happiness  as  the  husband  of  Corona,  the  widowed  Princess  of 
Astrardente.  The  temporary  eclipse  of  these  bright  prospects, 
indispensable  to  the  requirements  of  romance,  is  effected  by  a  savage 
fit  of  jealousy,  justified  by  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  as 
apparently  convincing  as  that  which  wrecked  the  matrimonial 
happiness  of  Othello.  The  forging  of  the  links  is,  indeed,  almost  too 
elaborately  contrived  to  be  brought  about  by  mere  chance,  and  gives 
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the  experienced  reader  a  little  too  much  of  the  sensation  of  running* 
an  artifically  laid  draw;  instead  of  following  the  natural  scent.  With 
these  complications  are  woven  two  other  distinct  plots,  the  courtship 
of  Faustina  Montevarchi  by  a  French  Pontifical  Zouave  of  the  very 
unprepossessing  name  of  Gouache,  and  the  plot  of  Prince  Monte- 
varchi, her  father,  to  secure  the  title  and  estates  of  Saracinesca  for 
his  son-in-law,  a  cousin  of  their  actual  holders,  by  means  of  docu- 
ments forged  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  librarian,  Arnoldo 
Meschini.  The  career  and  character  of  the  latter  are  an  interesting 
and  original  study,  though  the  catastrophe  which  leads  to  the  murder 
of  his  patron  is  somewhat  abruptly  sprung  upon  the  reader.  The 
analysis  of  his  subsequent  phases  of  mind  under  the  influence  of 
brandy  and  opium,  resorted  to  to  deaden  his  sense  of  the  horror  of 
his  position,  is  a  powerful  piece  of  realistic  description,  though  its 
interest  is  of  a  slightly  morbid  character.  The  interior  life  of  a 
Roman  patrician  family  is,  we  doubt  not,  faithfully  portrayed, 
though  with  certain  limitations,  for  we  should  hope  that  the 
character  of  Prince  Montevarchi  is  not  a  portrait  from  life.  Among 
incidental  episodes  are  lively  sketches  of  the  battle  of  Mentana 
and  the  state  of  feeling  in  Rome  during  the  abortive  campaign  of 
Garibaldi.     The  followers  of  the  latter  are  represented  as  committing 

g'eat  atrocities   during  their  advance,  and   as   regarded    by  the 
omans  in  anything  but  the  light  of  deliverers,  the  expected  revolu- 
tion in  the  city  having  proved  a  total  failure. 


Long  Ago  and  Far  Away.     By  Frances  A.  Kemble.     London 

Bentley.     1889. 

MRS.  KEMBLE^S  exchange  of  the  field  of  fact  for  that  of  fiction 
is  not  justified  by  success.  Neither  the  characters  nor  incidents 
in  her  present  work  have  the  stamp  of  verisimilitude,  and  the  closing 
catastrophe  is  grotesquely  improbable.  Religious  subjects  are  intro- 
duced, to  be  handled  by  the  leading  characters  with  levity  bordering 
on  profanity,  and  the  plot  errs  against  the  canons  of  taste,  if  not 
of  morality.  The  scene  is  laid  in  America,  some  time  about  a 
hundred  years  a^o,  and  the  actors  are  a  group  of  the  mixed 
population  of  a  New  England  village,  in  course  of  settlement  by 
various  immigrants.  The  local  descriptions  of  scenery  and  nature 
are  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  volume. 


Cainedy  of  a  Country  Home,     By  Julian  Sturgis.     London  : 

J.  Murray.     1889. 

THE  battle-ground  of  the  petty  plots  and  intrigues  which  form 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Sturgis's  amusing  tale  is,  as  his  title-pago 
informs  us,  a  country  house,  whose  owner,  Lord  Lorrilaire,  a  some- 
what whimsical,  though  amiable,  youth,  has  unexpectedly  inherited 
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it,  together  with  the  title  and  estates  of  a  distant  relative.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  naturally  becomes  the  centre  of  a  web  of 
machinations,  social,  financial,  political,  and  matrimonial,  the  threads 
of  which  are  woven  under  his  own  roof.  A  speculative  matron  has, 
of  course,  marked  him  out  as  her  future  son-in-law,  and  drives  him 
to  a  proposal  by  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  in  the  evening  papers. 
The  daughter,  however,  a  high-spirited  and  innocent  girl,  will  not 
accept  a  half-hearted  suitor  acting  under  a  sense  of  honour,  and  if 
she  eventually  wins  the  coveted  prize,  it  is  in  virtue  of  her  own 
beauty  and  ingenuousness,  not  of  Lady  Jane's  manoeuvres. 


The  Wrong  Box,     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
OsBOURNE.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1889. 

THE  plan  of  dual  authorship,  though  it  is  difficult  to  the  outsider 
to  know  how  it  can  be  worked,  seems  to  be  justified  by  its 
results.  Partnership  in  brain  capital  has,  at  any  rate,  nowise  impeded 
Mr.  Stevenson's  creative  faculty,  and  we  cannot  trace  any  dis- 
crepancy in  style  or  incident  to  suggest  the  intervention  of  a  less 
practised  hand.  The  present  tale  is  in  the  burlesque  vein,  so  happily 
worked  by  the  author  of  "  Vice-VersA,"  although  there  is  here  no  super- 
natural element  invoked,  and  a  series  of  ludicrous  situations  are 
created  by  ordinary  means  alone.  To  attempt  a  bald  analysis  of  the 
plot  would  be  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  work,  as  light  comedy 
in  literature  depends  entirely  for  its  effect  on  the  manner  of  nar- 
ration, and  the  quiet  humour  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  style  is  required  to 
give  vraisemblance  to  the  ridiculous  chapter  of  accidents  ho  here 
sets  forth. 


The  Weaker  Vessel.     By  D.  Christie  Murray.     London  : 

Macmillan.     1888. 

MR.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  is  seen  at  his  best  in  this  lively  tale, 
written  throughout  with  verve  and  animation.  The  interest 
turns  upon  the  persecution  of  the  hero  by  a  fiendish  wife,  whose 
temper  and  habits  make  community  of  life  impossible,  and  who,  by 
the  disgrace  she  brings  on  him,  embitters  all  the  goods  of  fortune 
and  position.  She  contrives  to  send  him  fictitious  information  of 
her  death,  in  order  to  entrap  him  into  bigamy,  from  which  he  is 
only  saved  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  truth.  This  virago, 
with  her  invincible  will,  her  furious  temper,  and  her  semi-insane 
hypocrisies,  is  a  powerful  study,  and  the  author  contrives  to  give  a 
touch  of  pathos  to  her  end  without  doing  violence  to  her  previous 
.character.  The  course  of  true  love  is  eventually  smoothed  by  her 
opportune  removal  by  death  from  her  unhappy  husband's  path. 
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Eichea^d  IV,     By  Frederick  J.  Hodgetts.     London  : 

Whiting  &  Co.     1888. 

THE  title  of  this  book  will  suggest  to  the  reader  that  its  author 
has  taken  for  his  hero  a  prince  who  has  no  existence  on  the 
:actual  page  of  history,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  of  v, 
marriage  contracted  by  Richard  III.  in  his  early  life,  and  dissolved, 
after  a  brief  interval,  by  the  death  of  the  lady.     On  the  romantic 
foundation  thus  laid,  an  interesting  tale  is  constructed,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  times  and  manners  portrayed.     Mr.  Hodgett's  scholar- 
ship as  an  expert  in  early  English  language  and  literature  enables 
him  to  fill  in  the  groundwork  with  the  certainty  of  a  master  hand, 
while  his  imagination  is  equally  at  home  in  the  creation  of  thrilling 
adventure  and  moving  incident.     He  is  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  that  more  lenient  view  of  Richard  III.  with  which  the 
:Stage  has  recently  familiarized  us.     There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be 
said  for  the  last  representative  of  a  deposed  line,  whose  character 
may  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  sycophancy  of  public  opinion  under  his 
successors.     It  is,  however,  uphill  work  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
a  popular  ideal,  for  whose  original  Shakespeare  is  mainly  responsible. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Hodgett's  pages  should  be  disfigured  oy  a  few 
-disparaging  remarks  about  monks,  particularly  as  they  are  quite  out 
•of  harmony  with  his  own  narrative,  in  which  monastic  training  and 
its  results  are  made  to  figure  most  favourably  in  the  character  of 
the  hero.     We  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  unusual  excellence  of  the 
illustrations. 


-Cleopatra.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    London :  Longmans.    1889. 

THE  private  life  of  Cleopatra  is  not  a  specially  edifying  subject 
for  fiction,  but,  waiving  this  objection,  the  author  cannot  be 
accused  of  minimising  the  repulsive  side  of  her  character,  or  of 
failing  to  point  his  moral  with  a  sufficient  weight  of  judgments 
overtaking  all  transgressors.  He  has  undoubtedly  written  a  weird 
and  powerful  story,  in  which  the  enchantress  of  history,  with  all 
her  fascinations,  her  cold-blooded  treacheries,  and  her  one  redeeming 
afi*ection,  stands  out  with  a  lurid  glow  of  life.  We  have,  of  course, 
one  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  characteristic  introductions,  in  which 
a  papyrus  scroll,  found  in  a  mummy  cavern,  is  made  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  individual  from  whose  cerements  it  is  extracted.  Here  we 
enter  on  the  domain  of  pure  fiction,  for  history  gives  no  warrant  for 
the  existence  of  Harmachis,  hereditary  high  priest  of  Isis,  the  true 
Pharaoh,  and  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  right  of  descent 
from  its  earliest  occupants.  Crowned  with  the  double  crown  of 
Khem  in  secret  conclave,  he  is  sent  to  Alexandria,  after  a  thrilling 
series  of  invocations,  incantations,  and  visions  of  Isis,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  a  vast  secret  conspiracy,  sworn  to  kill  Cleopatra,  and  sub- 
vert the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  his  own  favour.     Charmion,  the 
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Queen's  trusted,  but  treacherous,  friend,  is  first  his  accomplice,  and, 
then,  in  the  rag^e  of  disappointed  passion,  his  betrayer.  He,  too,  is 
false  to  his  fell  purpose,  and  forgetful  of  all  aspirations  of  patriotism, 
mysticism,  and  ambition,  in  the  ephemeral  sunshine  of  Cleopatra's 
favour.  During  this  period  is  introduced  a  wonderful  scene  of 
treasure-hunting  in  a  pyramid,  resulting  in  the  discovery,  amid 
accumulations  of  ghastly  horrors,  of  a  priceless  hoard  of  emeralds, 
hidden  in  the  mummy  of  a  deceased  Pharaoh.  The  hero's  expiation, 
during  years  of  ascetic  penance,  final  vengeance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  poison  by  which,  instead  of  the  traditional  asp,  Cleopatra 
dies,  and  eventual  confession  and  sentence  by  his  brother-priests, 
form  a  sombre  closing  act  to  this  drama  of  treachery  and  crime. 
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The  Shepherd  Kings. — Three  further  articles  on  the  subject  of 
the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
periodical.  We  will  throw  together  a  brief  notice  of  such  of  the  chief 
points  treated  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Much 
is  too  scientific  for  any  but  the  learned  to  follow.  Though  the 
Hyksos  reigned  for  between  four  and  five  centuries  in  Egypt,  but 
little — next  to  nothing — is  known  of  the  character  of  their  rule  or 
its  effects  on  civilization,  and  thus  this  long  space  of  time  during 
which  a  foreign  domination  lasted  and  strengthened  itself  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  almost  lost  in  the  annals  of  history.  Egyptol- 
ogists have  diligently  sought  for  the  causes  of  this  silence  and 
oblivion  involving  the  XVth,  XVIth  and  XVIlth  dynasties,  which 
are  precisely  those  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  The  writer  records  the 
various  reasons  assigned  or  conjectured  by  the  most  eminent  of  these 
antiquarians  for  the  unquestionable  scarcity  of  monuments  left  by 
the  Hyksos,  but,  however  ingenious  many  may  appear,  he  judges 
them  to  be,  in  the  main,  either  insufficient,  gratuitous,  or  possibly 
needless,  tor  the  purpose  of  explaining  what,  he  opines,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  much  simpler  way.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  the  fact 
was  that  the  Hyksos  did  not  erect  many  monuments.  Some,  of  small 
importance,  have  been  discovered  at  Tanis,  a  circumstance  naturally 
accounted  for  by  that  city  having  been  their  capital,  and  others  at 
Bubaste,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  a  sort  of  second  capital  of  theirs. 
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The  greater  part  belong  to  the  XVIth  dynasty,  but  why  is  there  no 
memorial  of  the  XV th  f    He  replies  that  the  iirst  Hyksos  sovereigns 
were  probably  more  intent  on  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the  city 
and  fortress  of  Avari,  rendering  it  an  impregnable  defence  against 
both  internal  and  external  foes,  than  on  erecting  obelisks,  statues, 
temples,  and  palaces,  of  which  they  found  a  ready-made  abundance, 
immortal  works  of  ancient  dynasties,  but  especially  appertaining 
to  the  Xllth  ;  for  it  may  here  be  observed  that,  if  the  absence  of 
monuments  must  be  reckoned  to  imply  their  destruction  or  oblitera- 
tion, the  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  the  preceding  dynasties.    An 
argument  which  proves  too  much  proves  nothing.     That  no  monu- 
ments of  the  Hyksos  should  be  found  in  Upper  Egypt  is  not  surpirsing, 
since  in  the  Theban  territory  the  legitimate  princes  continued  to 
reign  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  Shepherd  Kings.    That  they 
bore  the  yoke  impatiently  we  may  well  believe,  but  the  writer  thinks 
it  likely  that  the  Hyksos  might  have  prolonged  their  domination  in 
Egypt,  which  it  appears  they  peaceably  maintained  for  above  four 
centuries,  had  they  established  their  seat  of  rule  at  Thebes  mstead 
of  at  Tanis  in  the  Nile  valley,  too  remote,  therefore,  from  the  focus 
of  national  affections,  whether  religious  or  political,  where  discontent 
was  sure  to  brood  and  honoured  traditions  to  be  cherished.     The 
immediate  cause  or  pretext  for  the  rising  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  a  proposal  made  by  Apapi,  the  Hyksos  sovereign,  to  the 
prince  of  Thebes,  to  recognize  his  god  Set,  or  Sutez,  as  the  primary 
divinity  of  Egypt     A  curious  papyrus  in  an  imperfect  state  exists 
in  confirmation  of  this  belief,  and  records  how  tne  king  of  Thebes 
refused  to  adore  any  of  the  gods  of  the  country  except  Ammon  Ra, 
the  King  of  the  Gods.   Extracts  are  given  from  the  text.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Theban  princes  were  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  to  restore  to  their  coun- 
try its  ancient  grandeur  under  its  lawful  kings.    The  struggle,  which 
lasted  many  years,  was  very  obstinate,  but  was  finally  brought  to  a 
close  by  Aahmes  I.,  who  on  his  accession  found  only  the  fortress  of 
Avari,  in  Lower  Egypt,  to  offer  any  resistance  to  him.     Here  he 
assailed  the  Hyks6s,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it.    A  very  in- 
teresting document  remains  giving  an  account  of  the  siege.     It  is 
contained  in  the  biographical  inscription  of  Aahmes,  the  son  of  Abana, 
who  was  captain  of  the  marine  assisting  at  the  siege ;  for  the  fortress 
was  fronted  by  a  lagune.    The  reviewer  gives  it  textually.    Another 
sepulchral  inscription  which  the  learned  see  reason  to  refer  to  this 
captain  of  marine,  who  had  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  XVIIth 
dynasty,  is  also  mentioned  as  interesting,  from  its  allusion  to  a 
famine  which  had  lasted  some  years,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  as  is  recorded  in  Genesis. 

The  Hyksos  were  then  forced  to  abandon  their  last  stronghold, 
probably  from  want  of  provisions,  for  the  statement  as  to  slaughter 
and  extermination  recorded  in  the  inscription  so  common  in  Pharaonic 
monuments  is  for  several  reasons  to  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration. 
They  retired  from  the  lands — that  is,  all  who  bore  arms,  as  well  as  the 
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rich  and  powerful ;  all  the  nerve  and  sinew,  in  short,  of  the  nation, 
who  had  nothing"  to  hope  for,  and  everything  to  fear,  from  the  success- 
ful foe.  They  retired  into  Asia,  carrying  with  them  hatred  of  their 
victors  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  as  subsequent  history  was  to  prove. 
But  the  Delta  had  become  largely  populated  by  Asiatic  tribes  occu- 
pying its  cities,  who,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  the  mixed  population  of 
Hyks6s  belonging  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  order,  were  cer- 
tainly not  expelled,  nor  was  there  any  reason  they  should  be.  The 
reviewer  concludes  with  an  elaborate  inquiry  as  to  the  hitherto  un- 
-discovered  site  of  the  famous  fortress  of  Avari,  the  etymology  of  its 
name  and  its  antiquity,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  very  great 
.and  that  it  existed  long  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  HyKs6s. 
The  most  probable  opinion  with  regard  to  its  situation,  according  to 
him,  would  identify  it  with  Pelusium. 


3  Affosto,  1889. 

The  Stigmata  and  Modern  Medicine. — In  a  former  article 
mention  had  been  made  of  this  miraculous  phenomenon,  which 
in  Christian  hagiography  is  proved  to  have  taken  place  in  above  fifty 
individuals,  though  this  must  not  be  considered  as  exhausting  the 
number  of  holy  persons  thus  favoured.  The  case  of  Louise  Lateau 
was  explicitly  referred  to,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  reviewer  to 
notice  the  explanations  which  medical  science  had  undertaken  to  give 
of  this  phenomenon,  a  promise  which  he  now  redeems.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Doctor  Lefebvre,  who  was  in  constant  attendance 
on  Louise,  and  carefully  watched  every  circumstance  of  her  case, 
lionestly  declared,  after  the  closest  study,  that  medicine  was  unable 
to  furnish  any  natural  explanation  of  her  stigmata.  But  scarcely 
had  he  published  his  opinion  when  an  outcry  was  raised  by  several 
physicians,  who  asserted  energetically  that  a  natural  explanation 
<jould  be  oifered.  When  we  seek  for  an  explanation,  however,  as 
the  reviewer  truly  observes,  we  do  not  ask  for  a  Greek  word  which 
is  a  mere  giving  to  the  phenomenon  a  scientific  name ;  but  we  ask 
for  the  indication  of  a  known  cause  which  is  recognized  as  producing, 
or  as  being  capable  of  producing,  a  similar  phenomenon.  To  tell  us 
it  is  a  chronic  j)enJigo,  or  an  ematidrosi,  or  einorragia,  is  only  paying 
us  off  with  big  learned  words,  which  may  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
5ome,  but  which  really  leave  us  as  wise,  and  no  wiser  than  they 
found  us.  The  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  Louise  Lateau's  stig- 
mata did  not  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  of  these  morbid  affections. 
The  doctors,  in  short,  cannot  bring  forward  a  medical  case  comparable 
in  however  distant  a  degree,  or  resembling  in  however  slight  a  man- 
ner, that  of  Louise.  Lefebvre  saw  this,  and  frankly  confessed  it. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  consensus  amongst  these  rationalistic  physicians 
on  the  subject.  They  are  agreed  only  on  one  point,  that  a  natural 
-cause  is  assignable,  but  differ  entirely  as  to  what  that  cause  may  be. 
The  writer  examines  the  view  of  Charbonnier-Debatty,  on  whom  the 
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Medical  Academy  of  Brussels  conferred  the  honour  of  publishing*,  at 
its  own  expense,  his  work  on  the  "  Maladies  and  Faculties  of  the 
Mystics,"  in  which  is  contained  the  so-called  explanation  of  Louise 
Lateau's  stigmata.  Charbonnier's  theory  is  that  fasting  is  the  original 
producing"  cause,  and  proceeds  to  trace  the  process  in  a  passage  which 
the  writer  quotes  at  length,  but  of  which  it  is  difficult,  we  must  say, 
for  the  ordinary  unscientific  reader  to  make  out  so  much  as  the 
meaning.  The  reviewer  remarks  after  the  concluding  words,  **  Thus 
are  the  stigmata  effected,"  that  if  they  are  thus  effected,  it  is  a  pure 
miracle,  and  believers  may  rejoice  in  having  an  attestation  thereof 
subscribed  by  modern  science.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  endorsed 
by  other  members  of  the  faculty,  and  two  in  particular,  Drs.  Warlo- 
mont  and  Mascart,  whom  the  Academy  had  appointed  to  examine 
Charbonnier's  work,  speedily  confuted  his  theory  by  stubborn  facts, 
showing  that  his  ideas  were  a  tissue  of  dreams.  Although  in  her 
-early  childhood  Louise  had  suflPered  privations,  from  the  age  of  eight 
to  eighteen,  when  the  stigmata  appeared,  she  had  never  had  deficient 
nourishment,  but  ate  and  drank  like  other  people.  Warloraont  cited 
a  contemporary  instance,  with  which  he  Had  been  well  acquainted, 
that  of  another  Flemish  girl,  Isabella  Hendricks,  most  similar  to 
that  of  Louise  Lateau,  but  not  so  generally  known  ;  for,  indeed,  she 
died  not  long  after  the  stigmata  had  appeared.  From  her  doctor  he 
had  learned  that  she  was  very  devout  to  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord, 
and  for  ten  years  had  daily  made  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  When 
she  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  she  began  to  have  ecstacies  at 
mid-day  every  Friday.  They  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  she  did  not  partake  of  food,  but  at  all  other  times 
she  lived  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  had  never  abstained  from 
food,  either  through  devotion,  poverty,  or  indisposition.  The  ecstacies 
therefore,  had  not  been  brought  on  by  fasting ;  and  to  long  depri- 
vation of  food  Charbonnier  attributed  the  ecstatic  state,  which  was 
a  prelude  to  the  external  marks  of  the  Passion.  Convinced  by  un- 
questionable evidence  that  Louise  had  not  gone  through  the  long 
period  of  starvation  supposed  by  his  theory,  he  fell  back  on  asserting 
that  she  was  weakened  by  the  reduced  diet  of  above  a  month  pre- 
^eeding  the  appearance  of  the  stigmata.  Such  absurdities  are  beyond 
reasoning  with.  What  theory  Dr.  Warlomont  would  substitute  for 
•Charbonnier's  we  know  not.  Nothing  probably  more  tenable  than 
the  one  he  derides  in  his  medical  confrere.  Perhaps  in  some  future 
number  of  the  Civiltct  Cattolica  we  may  learn. 


3  and  17  Agosto,  1889. 

Pius  IX.,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  Napoleon  III. — Every 
year  is  furnishing  fresh  documents  to  throw  light  upon  the  treachery 
of  which  Pius  IX.  was  the  victim  at  the  hands  of  the  Third  Napoleon, 
and  of  his  wretched  instrument,  Victor  Emmanuel.  A  recent  work 
entitled  "The  Secret  of  the  Emperor,"  published  by  the  son  of 
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Thouvenel,  who  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Napoleon,  is 
rich  in  such  revelations,  consisting*  as  it  does  of  his  father's  private 
correspondence  with  the  two  French  ambassadors  at  the  Holy  See  and 
in  London  respectively,  and  comprehending  the  period  between 
January  4, 1860,  and  October  18,  1862,  during  which,  under  the 
shield  of  the  Bonaparte,  was  accomplished  the  principal  work  of  the 
Revolution  in  Italy.  Neither  Thouvenel  nor  the  Due  de  Gramont, 
who,  as  ambassador,  had  to  treat  with  Pius  IX.,  seems  (the  writer 
believes)  to  have  fathomed  the  depth  of  Napoleon's  deliberate  dupli- 
city, but  to  have  acted  with  comparative  good  faith ;  so  much  may 
be  said  to  redeem  the  honour  of  French  diplomacy.  The  Emperor 
had  indeed  "  a  secret,'*  and  that  secret  regarded  the  ultimate  con- 
nections which  united  him  with  the  so-called  Liberal  party  in  Italy,  or, 
to  speak  plainer,  with  the  secret  Masonic  sects.  How  can  it  be 
believed  that  the  old  Carbonaro  sincerely  desired  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Papacy  ?  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Pius  IX. 
ever  placed  any  confidence  in  his  hypocritical  professions ;  so  that  if 
to  the  last  he  hoped  that  Louis  Napoleon  might  not  utterly  abandon 
him  to  the  will  of  his  foes,  it  was  only  because  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  Emperor  could  be  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  throne.  He  knew  the  man  ;  and  in  this  he  did  not  stand  alone, 
as  a  reported  saying  of  Palmerston  proves  :  "  When  he  speaks,  he 
lies ;  when  he  is  silent,  he  is  conspiring." 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  a  traitor  of  another  stamp.  He  belonged 
to  what  may  be  mildly  characterized  as  the  class  of  the  "  can't  help 
it."  He  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  dog  in  ^sop's  fable,  who, 
feeling  too  weak  to  defend  his  master's  breakfast  from  the  hounds 
that  craved  it,  thought  he  might  as  well  take  a  share  for  himself. 
And  the  Piedmontese  king  loved  his  share,  though  he  did  not  enjoy 
the  work  he  had  to  do  to  get  it.  Remorse,  it  is  plain,  gnawed  at  his 
heart,  for  in  him  faith  was  not  extinguished,  and,  while  lending  his 
hand  to  despoil  and  persecute  the  Church  of  Christ  and  Christ's 
Vicar,  he  continued  to  sigh  for  his  blessing.  When  certain  secret 
memoirs  are  published,  which  the  writer  hopes  will  not  always 
remain  concealed,  it  will  be  known  (he  says)  tnat  even  after  18?0 
Victor  Emmanuel,  from  an  apartment  in  that  Apostolic  Palace  of 
the  Quirinal  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  seized,  sent  a  private  mes- 
sage to  Pius  IX.  to  excuse  himself  for  having  occupied  Rome,  adding 
these  precise  words — **  Say  to  the  Holy  Father  that,  rather  than 
take  anything  of  his,  I  would  have  preferred  giving  him  of  my  own ; 
but  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  I  have  done.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
the  instrument  of  the  secret  designs  of  God."  A  meagre  excuse, 
but  one  which  proves,  at  least,  that  the  unhappy  king  was  torn 
with  remorse,  and  confided  in  the  benignity  of  the  gTeat  heart  of 
Pius  IX. 

We  can  recommend  these  two  articles  as  containing  highly  inter- 
esting matter. 
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GERMAN  PERIODICALS. 
By  Canon  Bellesheim,  of  Aachen, 

1.  XatTwWi, 

FATHER  BAEUMER,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Maredsous,  continues   in  the  June   number  his   thoug&tful 
articles  on  the  development  of  the  sacred  liturgy.    He  treats  the  litur- 
gical texts,  the  rpoTrot,  the  *^  Proprium  de  Tempore,"  and  the  feasts 
introduced  during  the  Middle  Ages,  commemorating  either  various 
mysteries  of  Christianity  or  newly  added   saints.     His  excellent 
contributions  are  based  on  extensive  studies  in  sacred  music,  liturgy, 
and  history.     To  the  same  number  Dr.  Saegmiiller  contributes  an 
article  on  the  so-called  right  of  **  Exclusiva,"  commonly  attributed 
to  Austria,  France,  and  Spain  during  the  election  of  the  Pope.    The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is :   There  exists  no  Papal  document 
establishing  any  such  right ;  on   the  contrary,  from  the  time  of 
Julius  II.  and  his  decrees  regulating  the  Pope's  election,  ecclesiastical 
legislation  has  been  careful  to  utterly  reject  this  encroachment  on 
the  Church's  liberty.     From  among  interesting  articles  in  the  July 
number  we  may  select  for  mention  those  on  Giordano  Bruno,  the 
condition  of  the  Church  in  Bavaria,  and  still   more  particularly 
one   on  the  numerous  philosophical  works   written  by  Dr.   Karl 
Werner,  of  Vienna.     This  highly  gifted  priest,  formerly  canon  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  Polton  near  Vienna,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  imperial  counsellor  in  the  Ministry  of  rublic  Worship,  ranks 
amongst  the  best  writers  on  philosophy  of  our  time.     His  books  on 
the  history  of  mediaeval  philosophers  ought  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  English  libraries.     Let  me  call  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
Werner's  immortal  works  on — (1)  Alcuin  and  DunsScotus  ;  (2)  The 
Schoolmen  since  Duns  Scotus  (**Die  nachscotiztische  Scholastik  ") ; 
(3)  '*  Der  Augustinismus  in  der  Scholastik  ";  (4)  The  End  of  Mediae- 
val Scholasticism  to  the  Council  of  Trent.     In  richness  of  material 
and  sagacity  of  criticism  Dr.  Werner  is  far  superior  to  Haureau 
(**  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Scholastique  ").      Werner  was  a  hard 
worker,  and  during  the  vears  1884-18S8  actually  brought  out  no 
less  than  five  bulky  volumes,  containing  a  "History   of  Italian 
Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  (Vienna  :  G.  Faesy),  in 
which,  Desides  the  direct  exposition  of  philosophical  systems,  he 
constantly   points    out    the    influence    exercised  by  political   and 
religious  ideas  on   the  development    of  Italian  philosophy.      He 
devotes  special  attention  to  Antonio  Rosmini,  and  this  part  of  his 
work  will  no  doubt,  since  the  condemnation  of  the  Forty  Propo- 
sitions, attract  special  attention. 

2.  Historisch-politische  Blatter, 

The  July  number  contains  a  lengthened  criticism  of  Dr.  Albert 
Hauck's  "  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands  *'  (Leipzig,  1887).    This 
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is  the  first  volume,  extending  from  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in 
our  country  to  the  missionary  work  of  St.  Boniface.  It  deserves- 
mention  here  that  the  earliest  writers  of  a  German  ecclesiastical 
history  were  two  Jesuits,  whose  works  are  still  indispensable  to  the 
historian.  Father  Marcus  Hansiz,  who  published  in  1727  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  "  Germania  Sacra/'  and  Father  Sigmund  Kalles, 
the  writer  of  the  *'  Annales  Eccl.  Germanise,"  in  six  volumes,  folio 
(1756-1769).  Professor  Hauck  belongs  to  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Faculty  of  Erlangen,  in  Bavaria.  He  has  used  the  most 
recent  historical  investigations,  and  his  volume  is  the  result  of 
industry.  As  a  Protestant,  however,  he  often  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  action  of  the  Church,  to  her  institutions  and  doctrine,  or  to  some 
supernatural  facts  that  illustrate  the  presence  in  her  of  her  Divine 
Founder  and  Guide.  We  take  particular  exception  to  Professor 
Hauck's  treatment  of  the  attitude  of  the  bishops  in  the  Merovingian 
kingdom  towards  the  king:  and  the  alleged  acquiescence  of  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  in  a  denial  of  the  Roman  Primacy,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation.  His  description  of  monasticism  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Other  parts  of  his  work,  however,  seem  to  me  of 
high  value,  especially,  I  may  mention,  the  account  of  SS.  Columban^ 
Severinus,  and  Boniface.  In  the  August  number  will  be  found  a 
criticism  of  Dr.  Gutberlet's  *^  Lehrbuch  der  Apologetik,"  a  complete 
examination  of  the  bearings  of  the  Giordano  Bruno  scandal,  and 
biographies  of  the  well-known  Princess  Isabella,  Clara  Eugenia^ 
daughter  of  Philippe  II.  and  Regent  of  Belgium,  and  Michael 
Veresmarti,  a  Hungarian  convert  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


3.  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Loach, 

In  July  Father  De  Hoensbroech  contributes  his  last  article  on  the 
foundation  and  development  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes. 
He  has  since  gathered  this  series  of  excellent  articles  into  a  Jfrochwe- 
entitled,  "Der  Kirchenstaat  in  dogmatischer  und  historischer  Bedeu- 
tung."  Freiburg :  Herder.  Father  Lehmkuhl  contributes  a  timely 
article  on  ''  The  Revolution  of  1789  and  Christian  Liberty."  The 
Revolution,  far  from  establishing  any  kind  of  liberty,  has  swallowed 
up  religious,  civil  and  domestic  liberty,  and  unless  the  true  ideas  on* 
lioerty  expressed  by  Leo  XIII.  in  his  '*  Immortale  Dei  "  win  general 
acceptance,  the  world  before  long  will  drift  into  a  chaos  more  terrible 
than  the  terrors  of  1789.  Father  Langhorst,  who  is  a  first-rate 
philosopher,  contributes  a  trenchant  criticism  of  Professor  Carriere'a 
(Munich)  book,  "  Jesus  Christ  and  Modern  Science."  The  Munich 
scholar  tries  to  effect  a  peculiar  amalgamation  of  Christianity  and 
modern  science,  of  which  even  a  superficial  criticism  is  suflScient  to 
show  that  manifestly  his  theology  is  sheer  pantheism,  and  the 
picture  he  draws  of  our  Lord  is  only  a  resuscitation  of  long-exploded 
errors.  Father  von  Hammerstein  writes  on  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  Church  and  of  parents  to  insist  on  the  Christian  education  of 
children. 
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4.  Zeitschrift  Jur  Katholische  Theologie  (Innsbruck). 

Father  Friek  treats  of  the  distinction  between  venal  and  mortal) 
sin;   Professor  Schmid  contributes   a   paper   on    the   category    of 
Quantity ;  and  Father  Baeumer  has  an  article  on  Dom  Gasquet's 
celebrated  work,  "Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries."     In. 
this  magazine's  department  of  "  Analecta  "  there  is  an  opportune 
article  by  Professor  Kellner  wliich  I  may  mention,  on  the  Feasts  of 
the  "  Cathedra  S.  Petri"  at  Rome  and  Antioch. 


Itotias  of  l00lis. 


A  Century  of  Revolution.     By  William  Samuel  Lilly. 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall.     1889. 

THESE  pages  mostly  reproduce  what  Mr.  Lilly  has  already  pub- 
lished in  periodical  form.  The  volume,  however,  contains- 
matter  that  was  well  worth  preserving,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  Catholic 
may  be  well  content  to  stand  by  it  as  representing  the  Catholic  view 
on  the  principal  subjects  connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
The  first  chapter  is  a  short  one,  and  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the 
revolutionary  dogma — the  equivalence  of  men  and  their  natural 
freedom  or  lawlessness,  and  the  view  that  government  is  a  contract. 
Chapter  II.  is  entitled,  "  The  Revolution  and  Liberty."  Unfortu- 
nately this  chapter  is  the  one  we  are  disposed  to  like  the  least.  Not 
but  what  Mr.  Lilly  sap  in  it  many  things  that  are  both  most  true 
and  most  admirably  put.  That  the  Revolutionary  theory  has  worked 
out  in  France  in  a  way  which  has  destroyed  all  rational  liberty,  all 
public  spirit,  and  all  honesty,  may  be  true  enough,  and  Mr.  Lilly 
argues  very  eloquently  that  it  is  so.  But  he  will  pardon  us  if  we 
say  that  his  philosopny  of  liberty  itself  is  lamentable.  To  say  that 
the  "  root "  of  liberty  is  freewill  (p.  18)  is  either  wrong,  or  it  is 
nothing  to  his  purpose.  Freewill  is  the  root  of  the  physical  power 
of  choosing — of  our  personal  freedom  from  natural  determinism ;  or 
rather  it  is  the  thing  itself.  But  the  root  of  one's  moral  right  to  da 
as  one  pleases — which  is  what  Mr.  Lilly  is  concerned  with — is  a 
different  thing  altogether.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  moral  right  in 
man  to  do  as  ne  pleases.  What  he  has  by  nature  is  this  :  he  can 
recognize  his  Last  End,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  and  other 
men  can  recognize  the  same ;  and  the  root  of  liberty  is  the  right  and 
title  which  he  has,  and  his  neighbours  have,  to  use  their  faculties 
without  hindrance  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Mr.  Lilly  quotes 
Milton  for  a  definition  of  religious  liberty  as  "  liberty  to  serve  God 
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and  save  one's  own  soul "  (p.  34),  which  is  correct  enough,  abstract- 
ing; from  the  Puritan  poet  s  private  understanding  as  to  what  the 
serving  of  God  really  meant.  But  if  Mr.  Lilly  approves  this  view 
of  Milton,  how  can  he  consistently  complain  of  the  inquisitor  for 
preventing  a  man  from  insulting  God  and  damning  his  own  soul  ? 
Surely  there  is  no  natural  inherent  right  in  man  to  do  this  for  him- 
self? Without  saying  that  men  are  to  be  forced  under  all  circum- 
stances to  save  their  own  souls — a  thing  which  is  selt-contradictory 
— surely  restraint  in  matters  of  religion  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
theoretically  destructive  of  true  liberty.  The  only  way  in  which  such 
a  theory  could  be  defended  would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
visible  authoritative  religious  teacher  in  the  world ;  a  view  which 
Mr.  Lilly  could  not  take.  He  cannot,  though  he  seems  to  do 
it,  seriously  maintain  *'  liberty  of  conscience,"  in  the  modern  and 
Protestant  sense.  Conscience  is  under  a  law ;  it  may  not  decide  or 
choose  as  it  pleases.  Say  as  loudly  as  you  please  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  coerce  a  mistaken  conscience,  and  that  religious  persecution, 
even  in  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  does  more  harm  than  good 
to  religion ;  but  do  not  give  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  to  wilfulness 
and  licence.  "  The  only  true  school  of  spiritual  freedom/'  says  Mr. 
Lilly,  "is  the  absolute  idealism  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christ- 
ianity  Religious  liberty,  the  most  sacred  attribute  of  human 

personality,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  principle  for  which  Christ  died  " 
(p.  30).  These  hazy  sayings — whicn,  by  the  way,  are  a'^specimen  of 
a  kind  of  liberalistic  jargon  of  which  Mr.  Lilly  is  somewhat  too 
fond — if  they  mean  anything,  mean  that  Christ  died  in  order  that 
men  might  believe  what  they  please,  and  reject  what  they  please. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense,  it  must  be  supposed,  that  he  deplores  the 
imperfection  with  which,  "  for  long  ages,"  liberty  of  conscience  was 
apprehended,  even  by  those  "  who  in  other  respects  had  drunk  most 
deeply  into  {sic)  the  idea  of  Christ "  (p.  28) — that  is,  the  Catholic 
saints.  We  have  met  it  before,  this  patronizing  apology  for  a 
Church  which  has  had  to  learn  the  sacredness  of  ''  Conscience  " 
from  M.  Taine  and  his  like.  A  man,  no  doubt,  is  bound  to  follow 
his  conscience ;  but  he  is  also  bound  to  see  that  his  conscience  is 
properly  formed,  and  to  admit,  in  principle,  that  a  false  conscience  is 
a  misfortune,  and  not  the  root  of  liberty  and  privilege.  The  Church, 
in  regard  to  belief  of  conscience,  holds  what  she  held  in  the  days  of 
St.  Dominic,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  St.  Paul.  We  may  have 
more  tender  hearts  in  these  days  than  they  had  in  the  time  of  St. 
Peter  Martyr,  just  as  we  probably  have  thinner  skins ;  but  truth  and 
principle  are  not  altered.  If  Mr.  Lilly,  in  order  to  be  read  and 
appreciated  by  his  scientific  and  agnostic  friends,  is  obliged  to  throw 
over  those  of  his  own  household,  then  the  gain  is  not  worth  the 
sacrifice. 

The  chapter  on  "  The  Revolution  and  Religion "  (chap,  iii.)  is 
very  forcible  and  ably  reasoned,  with  that  abundance  of  citation  and 
reference  which  makes  us  wonder  at  the  extent  of  the  writer's  read- 
ing and  the  strength  of  his  memory.     Here,  as  throughout  the  book, 
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Mr.  Lilly  does  ^ood  service  by  exposing  in  detail  the  anti-Christian 
and  anti-theistic  writings  of  Mr.  John  Morley.  Any  one  who  wants 
to  see  that  able  and  bitter  destroyer  answered  and  shown  up,  cannot 
do  better  than  read  the  volume  before  us.  In  the  chapter  entitled, 
"  The  Revolution  and  Science,"  Mr.  Lilly  attacks  the  speculations 
engrafted  on  Mr.  Darwin's  writings  by  teachers  such  as  Haeckel, 
the  general  result  of  which  is  a  purely  physical  explanation  of  life. 
Darwin  himself  he  finds  to  be  rather  a  pious  and  theological  writer— 
which  is  perhaps  going  a  little  too  far.  Neither  are  some  of  his 
guesses  in  scholastic  philosophy  uniformly  happy.  When  St.  Thomas 
says  that  nothing  is  in  the  intellect  which  is  not  first  in  the  imagi- 
nation ("  no  knowledge  without  phantasmata ")  it  is  by  no  means 
meant  that  "  phenomena  to  be  apprehended  must  be  received  trans- 
cendentally  "  (p.  124).  The  imagination  is  a  power  acting  in  a  cor- 
poreal organ,  and  cannot  make  anything  transcendental.  And  what 
iioes  he  mean  by  saying  that  the  "  germ  of  ethics  ....  existed, 
dormant,  like  sunlight  in  coal  ....  in  the  strange  and  monstrous 
forms  of  sentient  being,  which  peopled  the  earth"  before  man? 
<p.  125).  What  is  the  "  germ  of  ethics  "  ?  Is  not  every  ethical 
principle  an  intellectual  judgment  ?  and  must  not  the  terms  of  such 
a  judgment  necessarily  be  intellectual  conceptions  themselves  ? 
Surely  there  can  be  no  morality  without  intelligence  ?  Mr.  Lilly's 
moral  "mastodons"  like  his  *^ religious"  dogs,  are  examples  of  a 
tendency  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  recognized  and  definite  language 
which  will  do  no  good  in  the  end,  though  for  the  moment  it  may 
make  the  apologist's  task  seem  easier.  A  good  chapter  on  the  effect 
of  the  Revolution  on  Art  follows,  and  we  then  have  a  very  thought- 
ful study  of  Democracy.  The  work  concludes  with  "  the  Revolution 
and  England.'' 


The  True  Story  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  deposed  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.,  and  the  late  Rev.T.  F. 
Knox,  D.D.,  of  the  London  Oratory.    London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

ANY  book  by  Father  Bridgett  is  sure  of  a  welcome.  He  has  done 
so  much  to  enlighten  us  on  many  points,  and  has  cleared  up  so 
many  difficulties  where  the  true  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
been  obscured  by  the  ignorance,  malice,  and  even  fraud,  of  partisan 
writers,  that  he  has  already  won  for  himself  a  lasting  place  in  the 
grateful  memories  of  English  Catholics.  The  little  volume  before 
us  will  materially  add  to  our  indebtedness.  It  has  come  from  the 
press  so  short  a  time  before  the  publication  of  our  present  number, 
in  which  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  chronicle  its  appearance,  that 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  cursory  notice  of 
its  contents,  feeling  sure,  however,  that  the  name  of  its  author  is  its 
best  introduction. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  so  long  a  time  has  been  allowed  to 
elapse  since  the  deposition  of  the  old  English  Hierarchy  by  Queen 
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EHiaabeth ;  and  that  oulr  ncmr  is  there  pren  to  lie  irarld  Ae  **  true 
storr''  of  the  trials,  constanrr.  snd  deaths  of  i^Dse  Itercdc  coafessora 
for  the  faith,  llie  fact  that  this  is  reaUx  bo  caimot  be  qneslifmed  after 
a  j>eruBaI  of  the  pagpes  of  Father  Biidg-ett's  Tolmne,  and  it  is  hautilj 
datable  to  the  C-atholies  of  England,  as  a  bodj,  tbat  tiwr  liave 
riiown  such  an  apathr  for  anj  knovled^  of  the  oorrect  hi^oiy  of 
this  most  interesting  period-,  a?  not  long"  arro  to  have  insisted  upon 
a  critical  examination  of  the  statements  of  Bnrgider  and  Gamden 
on  tids  and  kindred  matters.  "  There  is  probaolj  no  great  event," 
writes  Fatlier  Bridgett-  "^  to  which  so  little  attenTaon  has  been  pven, 
Qt  wilii  regard  to  whi  ch  so  man v  errors  are  rarrent.  One  after  another 
our  historians,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  have  been  satisfied  to 
rejproduce  almost  the  very  words  of  Camden  and  Lord  Bmghlej, 
without  an  attempt  to  test  or  veriiV  their  assertions  "^  (p- 1 )-  ^o 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  matter  would  place  much  reliance 
upon  the  testimonv  of  such  unscrupulous  partisans  as  the  ministm^ 
or  the  historian  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  for  Camden,  grave  writers 
have  long  ago  been  obliged  to  discount  largelv  his  asseitioDS,  even 
on  matters  which  he  could  have  had  no  interest  in  colouring ;  much 
more  has  this  to  be  done  where  he  is  defending  or  explaining  the 
political  action  of  the  Queen.  There  is  reason,  too,  for  supposing  that 
in  some  questions  Camden  was  himself  deluded.  At  least,  a  passage 
in  Father  Cressv's  "  Life  of  Father  Auonstine  Baker  "  would  seem  to 
show  this.  "  It  will  not  be  much  impertinent,''  he  writes,  "  to  relate 
a  passage  that  happened  while  he  (Father  Baker)  was  busy  searching- 
in  the  librarv  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  which  was  that  he  heard  a 
discourse  between  the  said  knight  and  Mr.  Camden  about  a  chest 
of  papers  which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary 
of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  containing  most  of  the  principal  busi- 
nesses of  State  during  his  secretaryship.  These  had  been  lately 
bought  for  a  small  sum  by  Sir  Robert,  who  told  Mr.  Camden,  and 
made  it  good  by  the  same  papers,  that  he  had  very  false  inibrmation 
of  many  passages  in  his  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  particularly 
from  the  said  letters  it  appeared  that  the  insurrection  in  the  norths 
under  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  <kc.,  had  been  contrived  by  the 
said  Secretary  of  State.  Whereupon  Mr.  Camden  exclaimed  loudly 
and  earnestly  against  his  false  informers,  and  wished  that  the  history 
had  never  been  written.  This  passed  in  Father  Baker's  hearing." 
(Weldon's  MS.  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  474.)  Whatever  be  the  case,, 
however,  as  to  Camden's  culpability,  irom  his  history  and  from  the 
false  or  incorrect  assertions  of  Burghley,  who  knew  the  truth,  has- 
been  taken  the  story  of  what  happened  on  the  deprivation  of  the 
entire  body  of  Catholic  bishops,  and  of  their  subsequent  treatment 
And,  as  is  oi'ten  the  case,  subsequent  writers,  including  even  modern 
and  otherwise  respectable  authors,  so  far  from  inquiring  into  the 
facts  themselves,  nave  repeated  the  tales  of  these  two  partisans,  and 
even  embellished  them  out  of  their  own  imaginations,  and  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  story.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  story,  with  its  legendary  growths,  muist 
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read  Father  Bridg'ett's  first  chapter  on  "  Misrepresentation  and  Ig- 
norance/' The  two  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  explanation 
of  the  events  which,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  November 
1558,  led  to  the  refusal  of  the  Catholic  bishops  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Elizabeth,' to  the  consequent  deprivation  of  their  Sees, 
and  subsequent  trials,  imprisonment,  and  other  hardships  for  con- 
science' sake.  These  chapters  should  be  carefully  read  and  studied 
by  all  who  wish  thoroughly  to  profit  by  the  necessarily  somewhat 
disjointed  and  fragmentary  notices  of  the  bishops  contained  in  chap- 
ters iv.  to  viii.  The  seventy  pages  devoted  to  these  chapters  give 
all  the  details  which  Father  Bridgett,  with  a  devotedness  and  perse- 
verance abundantly  evidenced  throughout,  has  been  able  to  collect 
about  the  thirteen  deposed  bishops — Tunstall,  Boj^ne,  Morgan,  Ogel- 
thorpe.  White,  Scott,  Pate,  Poole,  •  Bouner,  Bourne,  Turberville, 
Thirlby,  and  Heath  (Archbishop  of  York).  His  facts  clearly  prove 
that  the  life  of  ease  and  comfort  which,  in  the  minds  of  popular 
writers,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  allowed  to  lead  after  their 
deposition  from  ecclesiastical  office,  is  one  of  those  myths  by  which 
the  true  history  of  that  period  has  too  long  been  obscured. 

Father  Bridgett  quotes  Lord  Burghley's  attempt,  in  his  "  Execu^ 
tion  of  Justice  in  England,"  to  show  that  the  English  martyrs  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  had  not  been  put  to  death  for  religion,  but  for 
treason,  by  showing  that  the  Marian  bishops  had  been  neither  per- 
secuted nor  put  to  death,  because,  although  persistent  in  their  Popery, 
they  had  been  nevertheless  quiet  and  loyal  subjects.  It  is  too  long 
a  passage  for  re-quotation  here,  but  it  is  an  admirable  example,  when 
taKen  with  Father  Bridgett's  comment  of  facts,  of  suppressio  veri  and 
suggestio  falsi.  They  led  quiet^  well-provided,  unmolested  lives,  says 
Burghley,  withdrawn  from  publicity  to  some  extent  for  obvious 
prudential  reasons, 

and  yet  without  charging  them  in  their  consciences  or  otherwise  by  any  inqui- 
sition to  bring  them  into  danger  of  any  capital  law,  so  as  none  was  called  to  any 
capital  or  bloody  question  upon  matters  of  religion,  but  have  all  enjoyed  their 
life  as  the  course  of  nature  would  ;  and  such  of  them  as  yet  remain  may,  if 
they  will  not  be  authors  or  instruments  of  rebellion  or  sedition,  enjoy  the 
time  that  God  and  nature  shall  yield  them  without  danger  of  life  or  member. 

On  which  whole  passage  Father  Bridgett  remarks  : — 

The  main  assertion  here  of  Lord  Burghley — that  the  deposed  bishops  were 
neither  slauglitered  nor  maimed — is  doubtless  true  (Watson's  Joss  of  sight 
and  sciatica  through  imprisonment  come,  however,  very  near  to  maiming) ; 
but  the  assertion  that  because  they  were  peaceable  subjects  they  were  allowed 
to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  is  altogether  I'alse.  He  does  not  in  so  many 
words  deny  their  imprisonment;  yet  by  allowing  that  there  was  just  so  far 
an  exception  to  their  perfect  freedom,  that  they  were  at  one  period  the 
quasi-guests  of  Elizabeth's  hospitable  bishops,  and  by  the  declaration  that 
they  **  all  enjoyed  their  life  as  the  course  of  nature  would "  he  utterly 
excludes  the  notion  of  real  imprisonment.  Who  could  possibly  have 
guessed  from  his  words  that  Watson  of  Lincoln  had  already  spent 
four-and-twenty  years  in  confinement ;  Thirlby  of  Ely  nearly  eleven ;  Bonner 
of  London  ten  j  Bourne  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turberville  of  Exeter,  Scott 
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of  Chester,  Pate  of  Worcester,  and  Heath  of  York — ^more  than  three? 
Who  could  have  gathered  that  the  •*  courteons  "  White  of  Winchester  was 
kept  in  the  Tower  till  he  contracted  a  deadly  sickness,  and  was  then  sent  to 
his  brother's  hoase  to  die  ? — ^that  Tunstall  of  Durham,  notwithstanding  his 
**  high  reputation  and  quiet  behaviour,"  was  confined  in  Parker's  house  till 
his  death? — and  that  the  liberty  of  Poole  of  Peterborough  consisted  in 
ranging  within  three  miles  of  London  ?  Yet  these  things  are  facts  that  I 
shjdl  presently  prove.  They  were  known  to  be  facts  by  Lord  Burghley,  since 
he  was  the  chief  author  of  them. 

Burgliley's  insinuations  are  net  only  repeated,  but  they  improved 
with  repetition,  and  by  the  time  that  Dean  Hook's  turn  comes 
("Life  of  Parker/*  pp.  259  and  341),  we  are  called  upon  to  admire 
the  "  consideration,  kindness  and  marked  humanity  "  of  Parker,  and 
to  "  share  "  the  "  praise  which  is  due  to  him  "  with  Elizabeth  and  her 
government,  and  further — what  is  still  more  superfluous — we  are 
requested  to  **  call  to  mind,"  by  way  of  contrast,  **  the  rude  and 
heartless  "  enforcement  of  anti-heresy  laws  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Father  Bridgett  has,  as  he  says,  "  cause  for 
Teopening  this  subject";  the  more  so  that  not  only  do  modern 
writers  perpetuate  the  legend  of  gentleness,  but  after  Strype's  time 
"  even  Catholic  writers  came  to  acquiesce  in  the  accuracy  "  of  it, 
and  the  well-informed  Charles  Butler's  statement  of  the  fate  of 
the  bishops  has  to  be  censured  by  our  author  as  being  '*  incorrect " 
in  "  every  word."  Even  Lingard  "  understeites  the  amount  of  the 
persecution." 

Of  course  other  details  of  the  last  years  of  these  confessors  may 
yet  come  to  light,  and  something  be  added  to  what  Father  Bridgett 
has  so  well  begun ;  and  we  hope  his  work  may  stir  up  others  to 
watch  for  opportunities  to  increase  by  ever  so  little  our  knowledge  of 
these  men  who  fought  so  well  to  preserve  the  faith.  For  example,  to 
what  Father  Bridgett  says  of  the  burial-place  which  Bishop  White  had 
prepared  for  himself  in  Winchester  College  chapel,  and  upon  which 
he  bad  written  his  epitaph,  we  may  add  that  this  brass,  with  the  un- 
finished inscription,  only  perished  comparatively  in  recent  years. 
A  few  years  ago,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  well-known 
Catholic  of  Winchester,  who  had  taken  a  drawing  of  the  original 
brass  before  its  destruction,  the  monument  was  replaced.  It  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  restored  chapel  with  its  completed  inscription, 
telling  how  for  the  Catholic  faith  the  bishop  had  been  deprived  of 
his  See. 

The  two  concluding  chapters,  which  form  more  than  one-half  of 
the  little  volume,  furnish  the  reader  with  complete  memoirs  of  Bishop 
Watson  and  Bishop  Gold  well.  The  former  was  collected  by  Father 
Bridgett  for  his  edition  of  Bishop  Watson's  "  Sermons  on  the  Sacra- 
ments," published  in  1876 ;  and  the  latter  is  a  biography  of  Thomas 
Goldwell,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  which  appeared  about  the  same 
time  in  The  Month.  Both  these  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 
and  the  latter  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from  the  &LCt  that 
Father  Knox  was  taken  from  us  when  we  might  have  hoped  to  have 
had  many  more  historical  works  from  his  pen.    As  to  Bishop  Watson, 
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Father  Bridgett,  speaking;  of  his  transfer  from  the  keeping  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  that  of  Bishop  Young  of  Rochester,  says 
(p.  18o),  ^*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  which  of  the  houses  ol 
this  bishop  he  resided."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  **  Catalogue 
of  the  Papists  Imprisoned,  1579,"  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  gives 
indication  that  it  was  at  the  bishop's  London  house.  The  list  first 
gives  all  the  Loudon  prisons,  commencing  with  the  Tower,  in  which 
is  "  D.  Richardus  Archiep.  Armachanus  in  Hibernia,"  aud  between 
the  Tower  and  the  Fleet  prison  are  placed  "  In  custodia  Eliensis 
Superintend :  D.  Jo.  Fecknam,  venerabilis  Abbas  Westm.,  sexa- 
genarius";  and  "In  custodia  Roffensis  Superintend:  D,  Thomas 
Watson,  Ep.  Lincolien.,  sexagenarius." 

After  Father  Morris's  article  in  our  own  pages*  in  reply  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's recent  effort  to  prove  the  legality  of  the  "  Elizabethan  Settle- 
ment of  Religion,"  we  need  not  refer  at  length  to  Father  Bridget^ s 
digression  thereupon ;  but  will  only  remark  upon  it,  that  his  use  of 
Bishop  Scott's  speech  in  the  Parliament  of  1559 — a  speech  which,  he 
remarks,  **  is  clearly  genuine  " — in  opposition  to  the  Supremacy 
Bill,  is  interesting,  as  weakening  the  force  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
tention that  Convocation  had  never  retracted  its  own  proceedings. 

The  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Cuthbert  Scott)  has  also  been  pre- 
served. He  develops  the  necessity  of  unity,  using  the  ordinary  texts  and 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  He  mentions  that  there  were  already  **  thirty-four  sundry 
sects  in  Christendom."  He  replies  to  certain  objections  :  "  There  is  alleged," 
he  says,  "  a  provincial  council  or  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this 
realm  of  England  [the  Convocation  of  1534]  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  abolished  and  disallowed.  But,  first,  a  particular  or  pro- 
vincial council  can  make  no  determination  against  the  universal  Church  of 
Christ.  Secondly,  of  the  learned  men  that  were  the  doers  there,  so  many  as 
be  dead,  before  they  died,  were  jpenitenl,  and  cried  God  mercy  on  their  act ; 
and  those  that  do  live,  as  all  your  lordships  do  know,  hath  ojpenly  revoked 
the  same,  acknowledging  their  error. 

So  the  bishops  dead  since  1534  had  repented,  and  the  survivors 
openly  revoked  their  error !  But,  urges  Mr.  Gladstone,  whilst 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  framed  a  document  hostile  to  the  Royal  Supremacy,  '*the 
bishops  took  no  part  ....  they  carefully  and  steadily  avoided 
taking  a  part  There  were,  indeed,  but  four  of  them  present."  To 
this  Father  Bridgett  has  the  following  pertinent  reply : 

This  is  really  an  amazing  statement.  If  few  bishops  attended  Convocation, 
it  was  because  all  who  were  in  London  were  engaged  day  after  day  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  fighting  the  battle  in  behalf  of  the  very  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  which  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  declared  to  be  a  Divine  law  of 
the  Church  (p.  23). 

We  have  only  to  add,  if  what  we  have  so  far  said  does  not  ex- 
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press  it,  our  obligation  to  Father  Bridgett  for  the  little  volume  he 
nas  given  us.  It  is  lull  of  instruction  and  interest,  will  correct  many 
popular  impressions,  and  manifests  on  every  page  an  industry  and 
exactness  which  in  these  days  is  rare.  Of  course  there  are  some 
things  we  would  gladly  see  improved.  First,  as  to  the  references. 
If,  as  we  sincerely  hope,  this  book  may  quickly  come  to  another 
edition,  we  would  suggest  a  uniform  method  of  quoting  documents, 
which  are  here  sometimes  referred  to  under  papers,  folios,  and  sec- 
tions. We  would  ask  the  author  to  think  of  the  general  reader 
somewhat  more.  Thus — Council  Register^  Vol.  /.,  for  example,  does 
not  give  any  clear  indication  as  to  where  the  verification  is  to 
be  found  -,  neither  does  "  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  ii.  262,"  as  there  are  no 
less  than  three  second  volumes,  one  for  each  series.  We  fear  also 
that  people  generally  will  miss  Father  Bridgett's  little  joke  in  note  2 
(p.  73).  It  was  certainly  absurd  of  the  old  authorities  at  the 
Museum  to  put  ^'  Plut,^^  the  contraction  for  pluteus,  a  bookshelf,  on  the 
binding  of  their  manuscripts  ;  but  the  general  reader  who  may  have 
heard  of  the  Cotton  library  being  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Eoman  Emperors,  may  think  from  **  Pluto  L,  E^  that  the  Harley 
manuscripts  are  dedicated  to  gods  of  the  infernal  regions.  We  would 
also  plead  for  an  index  of  some  sort.  In  these  days  it  is  hard  to 
oblige  a  reader  to  make  his  own.  These  are  small  matters  which  we 
only  call  attention  to — with  the  sincere  desire  of  making  the  book 
even  more  valuable  than  it  is.  To  the  publisher  we  would  say  :  Why 
have  you  put  no  date  on  the  title-page,  and  why  this  distressingly 
and  aggressively  ugly  mitre,  so  thoroughly  Protestant  in  design, 
to  disfigure  the  cover  of  our  author's  book  ? 


1.  Characteristics  frmn  the   Writings  of  Archbishop  Ullathm^e,     With 

Bibliographical  Introduction.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Michael 
F.  Glancey.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

2.  Archhishoj)  Ullathorne.     London  :  The  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

3.  A  Spiritual  Man,     A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Chad's  Cathedral, 

Birmingham,  at  the  Solemn  Requiem  of  the  Most  Reverend 
William  Bernard  Ullathorne,  O.S.B.,  Archbishop  of  Cabasa 
and  First  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John 
CuTHBEHT  Hedley,  O.S.B.,  Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

THE  first  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  these  three 
publications  is  the  marked  distinctness  of  lineaments  in  the 
spiritual  and  natural  character  of  the  late  Archbishop  Ullathorne. 
His  calm  strength,  Benedictine  stability,  and  spiritual  wisdom,  joined 
to  an  honest  straightforwardness  of  aim,  are  the  chief  of  those 
spiritual  lineaments.  How  much  is  due  to  nature  and  how  much 
to  grace  in  the  formation  of  such  a  character  it  were  useless  to  seek, 
as  the  supernatural  gifts  are  invariably  blended  most  closely  with 
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those  of  nature,  which  they  elevate  and  supernattiralize,  while  grace, 
as  the  old  mystics  taught,  puts  on,  as  it  were,  flesh  and  blood,  and 
receives  its  colouring  from  nature.  But  strength,  straightforwardness, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  were  assuredly  the  most  prominent  of 
Archbishop  Ullathorne's  characteristics,  tempered  as  they  were  by  a 
kindly  warmth  of  heart  and  rooted  in  the  deepest  humility.  After 
a  fashion  he  was  conscious  of  this  himself.  That  is  to  say,  these 
characteristics  were  the  ideal  after  which  he  strove  during  his  whole 
lite.     Thus,  when  he  would  describe  a  Catholic  bishop,  he  writes : — 

If  ever  a  Catholic  bishop  was  strong,  he  is  strong  in  this  hour  of  the  world's 
history.  He  is  strong  because  he  is  free.  He  is  strong  because  he  lives  a 
simple  and  frugal  life.  He  is  strong  because  he  is  a  bishop,  and  nothing  but 
a  bishop ;  strong,  therefore,  in  the  vivid  consciousness  of  his  high  office. 
Strong  he  is  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  of  a  people  who  hold  the  faith 
with  loss  of  advantage  in  this  world ;  this  makes  the  representative  of  that 
faith  all  the  dearer  to  their  souls.  Strong,  and  vigorously  strong,  is  he, 
because  more  closely  than  ever  united  with  the  apostolic  chair.  Such  is  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

Such  was  undoubtedly  the  late  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  we  may 
complete  our  notice  of  this  one  of  his  characteristics  by  what  he 
wrote  elsewhere : — 

All  strength  of  mind  is  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  all  strength  of  heart  iu  the 
charity  of  God.  Think  of  Him  and  love  Him,  and  you  will  be  strong  with  a 
double  strength.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  you  will  be  strong  in  yourself — quite 
the  contrary.  A  strong-minded  woman  is  a  mind  that  is  as  cold  and  stark  as 
a  piece  of  iron  ;  brittle  nevertheless,  and  breaking  down  in  places  not  expected. 
And  we  all  know  what  a  wilful  woman,  having  her  own  way,  is.  True 
strength  is  a  most  subtle  force,  neither  i^tifF,  nor  unbending,  nor  unyielding ; 
nay,  it  is  wonderfully  responsive  to  God,  and  pliant  to  all  His  ways. 

In  one  word,  Christian  strength  is  in  humility.  And  this  humility 
is  truth  and  wisdom.  Wisdom,  spiritual  wisdom,  is  the  one  of  Arcn- 
bishop  Ullathorne's  characteristics  which  the  Bishop  of  Newport  and 
Menevia,  with  true  discernment^  singled  out  for  the  principal  theme 
of  his  eloquent  funeral  sermon.  It  belongs  to  wisdom  to  judge  effects 
in  their  causes ;  but  the  spiritual  man  judges  of  all  things  by  their 
highest  causes  : — 

Though  the  world  is  wonderful,  and  beautiful,  and  admirable  [said  the 
preacher]  yet  the  universe  revealed  to  the  Spirit  is  grander  and  more  lovely 
still.  The  heights  and  deeps  of  grace,  the  sunshine  of  Divine  Presence,  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  Church,  the  clear  horizon  of  the  everlasting  hills — 
these  are  the  world  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  nobler  than  the  wisdom  of  sense ;  for 
sense  is  short-sighted,  and  sense  can  only  take  in  what  time  and  mortality 
present ;  but  the  Spirit  knows  the  glorious  past  and  grasps  the  bewildering 
future ;  the  Spirit  sees  and  hears  the  unem  bodied  realities  which  are  round 
about  us  everywhere. 

Not  that  Archbishop  UUathorne  was  a  stranger  to  the  social  questions 
that  agitate  the  world ;  few  men  knew  them  better.  Read  through 
the  list  of  his  publications  prefixed  to  the  *' Characteristics,"  and  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  some  fifty  years  and  more,  his  writings  on 
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the  Educational  question,  transportation  of  criminals,  prison  discipline, 
Fenianism,  the  attitude  of  the  German  Chancellor  towards  the 
Church,  evidence  given  before  Parliamentarv  Committees,  &c.,  are 
intermingled  with  controversial  and  ascetic  discourses,  lectures  on 
humility,  or  instructions  addressed  to  religious  women.  For  these 
last  he  laboured  much,  to  the  end  that,  in  Bishop  Hedley's  words, 
"the  woman  consecrated  to  God  might  walk  at  peace  in  the  large 
and  airy  cloister  of  knowledge,  rational  obedience,  and  theological 
direction,"  words  that  translate  into  one  short  formula  the  ideal  of 
St.  Teresa.  But  if  Archbishop  Ullathorne  was  no  stranger  to  the 
world,  his  knowledge  of  it  was  part  of  his  spiritual  wisdom.  How  a 
priest  ought  to  ^*  know  the  world  *'  is  a  point  of  such  vital  importance 
that  we  ask  leave  to  give  one  more  quotation  from  himself : — 

If  by  knowing  the  world  is  meant  mixing  in  its  ways  and  tasting  its  follies, 
its  vanities,  its  pretensions,  and  its  seductions,  we  want  no  such  knowledge* 
It  would  not  only  be  a  profanation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  an  actual 
blinding  of  the  scul  to  the  real  character  of  the  world.  Yet  this  is  what 
worldly  men  mean  when  they  tdk  of  knowing  lite  and  knowing  the  world. 
There  is  a  far  more  effective  way  of  knowing  the  world,  and  that  is  to  keep  it 
far  enough  off  to  prevent  it  from  blinding  our  minds,  and  so  measuring  and 
weighing  it  and  its  ways  by  an  accurate  standard — that  is  to  say,  by  the  light 
and  law  of  a  pure  conscience.  This  is  God's  way  of  knowing  the  world,  and 
this  is  also  the  ecclesiastical  way  of  knowing  it. 

Brief  as  is  the  Life  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  one  i» 
not  tempted  to  lay  it  down  before  it  has  been  read  through,  as  is  toe 
often  the  case  in  short  Lives.  It  serves,  above  all  else,  to  show  how 
the  outward  surroundings  of  William  Bernard  Ullathorne  built  up 
the  strong,  self-disciplined  character  of  the  Bishop.  His  early  sailor's 
life,  his  Benedictine  training,  his  rough  colonial  travel,  his  life  in  a 
convict  settlement,  all  helped  to  foster  earnestness  in  God's  service. 
For  a  long  time  he  strove  against  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate;, 
for  no  man  had  a  more  exalted  or  truer  idea  of  that  sublime  dignity. 
When  consulted  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  out  a 
Prefect  Apostolic  or  a  Bishop  to  New  Caledonia,  he  replied  :  *^  My 
experience  tells  me  that  even  if  you  send  but  two  priests,  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  a  bishop.  For  the  Episcopate  is  the  generative 
power  of  the  Church.  A  priest  does  not  see  things  with  the  same 
eye,  or  from  the  same  elevation,  or  from  the  same  depth  of  responsi- 
bility. He  can  only  employ  those  who  are  sent  to  him ;  while  a 
bishop  creates  a  clergy  proportionate  to  his  wants,  and  holds  that 
clergy  firmly  together." 

The  last  of  his  characteristics  here  to  be  noted  is  the  love  he  had 
for  St.  Benedict  and  the  Order  to  which  he  belonged.  By  a  grace 
such  as  is  often  vouchsafed  to  devout  souls,  it  was  granted  to  him  ta 
die  on  the  Feast  of  this  holy  Patriarch,  as  if  St.  Benedict  had  willed 
to  welcome  his  dear  child  home  at  the  close  of  his  day's  work.  Not 
many  years  of  his  life  had  he  been  able  to  spend  in  the  cloister,  but> 
like  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  he  ever  thirsted  for  its  quiet  and  solitude, 
while  fighting  with  the  world  his  Master's  battle.    Yet  his  spirit  waft 
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ever  a  monastic  one ;  in  his  love  of  prayer,  in  his  perseverinpf  labori- 
ousness,  in  his  lifelong  devotion  to  reading,  in  his  esteem  of  silence, 
in  his  spiritual  simplicity  and  unworldliness.  His  greatness  was  of 
that  kind  that  the  spiritual  man  can  rightly  appreciate,  of  which  one 
might  write  what  he  wrote  of  humility ;  that  ''  as  the  pillar  that  led 
Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Land  of  Promise  was  both  light  and  cloud  " 
so  the  lives  of  such  men  "  are  light  to  the  children  of  belief,  whilst 
to  the  children  of  this  world  they  take  the  appearance  of  an  obscure 
and  unintelligible  cloud." 


The  London  Charterhouse  :  its  Monks  and  its  Martyrs.  With  a  Short 
Account  of  the  English  Carthusians  after  the  Dissolution.  By 
Dom  Laurence  Hendriks,  Monk  of  St.  Hugh's  Charter- 
house, Sussex.     London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.     1889. 

THE  recent  decree  of  the  Holy  Father,  which  enrolled  so  many  of 
the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse  among  the  Blessed,  and 
the  revival  within  the  last  decade  of  Carthusian  life  in  England,  are 
sufficient  explanation  of,  and  ample  apology,  were  apology  needed, 
for  the  publication  of  this  handsome  work.  In  type  and  binding, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  beauty  and  varied  interest  of  the  illustrations^ 
this  history  of  the  Charterhouse  of  the  Salutation  of  the  Mother 
of  God  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  Dom  Hendricks'  labours 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  monastery  are  fittingly 
enshrined  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  with  which  our 
English  Catholic  literature  has  been  of  late  enriched.  The  value  ot 
a  work  of  this  kind  may  not  at  first  be  generally  recognized ;  to 
a  considerable  number  of  readers  it  may  seem  as  if  the  time  and 
labour  spent  upon  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  a  single  religious, 
house  might  have  been  better  employed  upon  some  work  of  wider 
interest.  This  objection  is  one  which  cannot  be  entertained.  Lament- 
able as  are  the  deficiencies  in  the  historical  literature  of  English 
Catholicity,  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  we  can  be  said  to 
possess  a  true  knowledge  of  any  period,  the  detailed  knowledge  of 
local  and  restricted  phases  is  absolutely  necessary ;  an  Anglia 
Christiana  will  alone  be  within  the  range  of  possibilities  when  each 
diocese  has  found  its  historian,  each  man  of  mark,  clerical  or  lay,  his- 
biographer.  The  annals  of  our  religious  Orders,  too,  have  for  the 
most  part  yet  to  be  written.  When  the  work  of  Dr.  Oliver  and 
Father  Knox,  of  the  Oratory ;  of  Dom  Gasquet,  Brother  Foley, 
and  Father  Bridgett,  and  of  others  who  might  be  named,  has 
found  a  host  of  imitators,  then,  and  only  then,  will  it  be  possible 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  wider  features  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history.  Dom  Hendriks'  contribution  to  this  sloivly  accumulat- 
ing mass  of  material  is  of  value,  for  he  has  given  us  a  very 
readable  and  reliable  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
mediaeval  monasteries.  For  such  we  must  consider  the  Londoa 
Charterhouse ;  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  its  antiquity,  for  it 
existed  only  for  about  one  hundred  and  three  score  years,  nor  for  its- 
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services  to  letters  or  art,  for  of  these  things  its  chroniclers  are  silent, 
but  rather  for  that  greater  glory  which  was  earned  for  it  by  the 
martyrdom  of  so  many  of  its  sons  in  the  early  days  of  the  Tudor  per- 
secution. Faithful  when  all  around  were  wavering  in  their  iaith, 
true  unto  death  when  so  many  preferred  a  dishonoured  life,  a  tar- 
nished reputation  to  the  martyr's  crown,  the  Carthusians  of  Smithfield 
deserve  our  veneration  and  our  love. 

We  are  glad  for  another  reason  that  this  work  has  been  written. 
In  the  history,  as  in  the  economy  of  the  Church,  the  monasteries  of 
the  older  Orders  occupy  a  different  position  from  that  held  by  more 
modern  religious  institutes.  Among  the  Carthusians,  as  in  the  parent 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  earlier  foundations  of  Canons  Regular, 
each  community  had  its  separate  existence,  and  formed  a  body  cor- 
porate, with  its  administration  and  organization  complete  within 
itself;  an  arrangement  whicli  almost  necessarily  followed  the  vow  of 
stability  which  l3ound  the  Benedictine  to  the  monastery  of  his  pro- 
fession. Some  points  of  contact  there  would  often  be  between  house 
and  house,  some  right  of  visitation  perhaps  from  the  mother  house 
to  its  offshoots,  some  bond  of  mutual  prayer,  some  sort  of  congrega- 
tional union,  especially  in  the  later  Middle  Ages ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  history  of  any  monastic  house  was  as  distinct  from  that  of 
others  as  were  the  local  customs  and  spirit  which  differentiated  one 
abbey  from  another.  Even  among  the  Carthusians,  where  the  very 
real  dependence  of  each  charterhouse  on  the  prior  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  might  have  seemed  to  render  such  an  arrangement  unne- 
cessary, a  monk  was  required  to  make  a  second  profession  if  for  any 
reason  he  was  obliged  to  reside  in  another  monastery  than  that  in 
which  he  had  vowed  stability.  From  this  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
easily  seen  how  the  history  of  one  monastery  would,  like  its  spirit  or 
tone,  differ  from  that  of  others  of  the  same  order.  The  local  and 
individual  character  of  the  house  or  community,  its  social  position, 
its  environment,  would  develop  as  time  went  on ;  and  the  reader 
who  should  expect  to  find  among  the  older  monastic  houses 
that  strict  uniformity  of  aim  and  similarity  of  method  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  great  Orders  of  modern  institution  would  be 
under  a  very  serious  misapprehension.  With  some  allowance  for 
the  centralization  of  government  in  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  the 
limited  expansion  of  the  Order,  the  above  remarks  hold  good  in  the 
history  of  the  Carthusian  houses,  the  strict  seclusion  ana  silence  of 
the  children  of  St.  Bruno,  and  their  close  adhesion  to  the  primitive 
ideal  of  their  founder,  were  additional  checks  to  the  growth  of  local 
or  national  characteristics  which  were  wanting  to  the  Benedictines, 
or  Canons  Regular.  Of  these  things  Dom  Hendriks  is  not  altogether 
silent,  nor  is  he  unable  to  say  a  few  words  in  vindication  or  explana- 
tion of  such  points  of  the  Carthusian  rule  as  seem  most  open  to 
criticism.  With  a  very  engaging  frankness.  Father  Hendriks,  after 
pointing  out  that  his  Order  has  been  of  some  service  to  the  Church, 
at  large,  thus  puts  the  case  for  its  continuance  in  the  world  of 
to-day: — 
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Still  the  objection  is  not  full}'  met.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to  the  cloioter 
iu  search  of  suitable  men  to  fill  episcopal  Sees  ;  there  is  now  no  opportunity  for 
laying  down  one's  life  for  the  faith,  except,  perhaps,  on  distant  missions ; 
a  less  austere  rule,  a  less  inviolable  enclosure,  are  nowadays  more  conducive 
to  successful  literary  work,  in  consequence  of  improved  general  education,  and 
on  account  of  public  libraries  having  to  a  certain  degree  replaced  those  of 
the  monasteries ;  and  the  printing  press  has  altogether  outstripped  the  monastic 
copyists.  Can  we  not  therefore  conclude  that  the  purely  contemplative  life  has 
liaid  its  day,  and  that  Carthusian  monks  should  exist  only  in  the  history  of  the 
past  ?  The  Carthusians  think  not ;  for  these  things  are  not,  nor  were  they  ever, 
the  objects  of  their  Order,  but  simply  the  overflowings  of  the  fulness  of  its  inte- 
rior spiritual  life.  The  great  objects  of  the  Order  have  always  been  the  personal 
sauctification  of  its  members,  the  singing  of  God's  praises,  and  intercessory 
prayer  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  Christian 
who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  could  not,  except  from  thoughtlessness 
or  want  of  instruction,  doubt  that  the  Order  has  its  utility,  not  only  for  its 
own  members,  but  also  for  the  faithful  at  large.  Solitude  makes  prayer  more 
continual  and  less  distracted;  freedom  from  all  inordinate  or  imperfect 
attachment,  and  entire  indifference  as  to  this  life's  honours  and  preferments, 
which  ibllow  from  utter  separation  from  the  outside  world,  render  prayer 
more  universal  and  disinterested,  while  fasting  and  other  mortifications  add, 
we  think,  not  a  little  to  its  efficaciousness. 

Such  was  the  rulinof  idea  of  the  first  Carthusians  :  a  life  of  strict 
retirement  and  self-denial,  a  life  wherein  the  ideals  of  monk  and 
hermit  were  happily  blended,  a  life  which,  as  the  nine  monasteries 
of  the  Order  which  of  old  existed  in  England  bear  witness,  was  not 
without  its  attractions  to  our  Catholic  forefathers. 

The  Order  of  St.  Bruno,  introduced  into  England  in  1178  or  1181 
(our  author  inclines  to  the  earlier  date),  made  its  first  settlement  at 
Witham  in  Somersetshire;  and  though  the  sanctity  of  its  third 
prior,  St.  Hugh,  was  known  to  all  the  world,  but  few  were  found  to 
persevere  in  a  vocation  to  the  retirement  and  rigid  asceticism  of  the 
Carthusian  life.  At  any  rate  it  was  forty  years  before  a  second 
foundation  was  called  for;  and  Hinton,  another  Somersetshire 
house,  was  the  first  *'  daughter/'  to  use  a  Cistercian  term,  of  Witham. 
Sixty  years  passed  and  a  third  house  was  begun,  this  time  in  Ireland, 
but  after  about  forty  years  this  single  attempt  to  plant  the  Order  in 
Irish  soil  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  next  monastery  founded  was 
that  of  Beauvale  in  Nottinghamshire,  1343.  The  London  Charter- 
house dates  from  1370.  The  fourteenth  century,  indeed,  saw  the 
rise  of  most  of  the  English  homes  of  the  white  robed  monks  of  St. 
Bruno—St.  Michael's  at  Hull  (1378),  St.  Anne's  at  Coventry  (1381); 
an  abortive  attempt  at  Totnes  which  only  lasted  from  1383  to 
1386  ;  the  Monastery  of  the  Visitation  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  and 
Mount  Grace  in  Yorkshire  (1397),  were  all  established  in  this 
century.  The  last  foundation  of  the  Order  in  England  was  that  at 
Sheen,  near  Richmond,  dedicated  with  a  quaint  and  homely  piety  to 
Jesus  of  Bethlehem  by  its  founder.  King  Henry  V.  (1414).  The 
Charterhouse  at  Perth,  another  royal  foundation,  was  the  only  monas- 
tery of  the  Order  in  Scotland,  and  dated  from  1429.  Of  these  abodes  of 
prayer  and  silence  Dom  Hendrick  does  not  tell  us  very  much,  but 
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of  the  London  monastery,  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned,  he 
gives  a  very  full  and  life-like  picture,  from  its  foundation  in  1370  by 
Sir  Walter  de  Manny  and  the  Dominican  Bishop  of  London, 
Michael  de  iVorthburg-h,  till  its  destruction  in  Henry's  reign. 
Thanks  to  the  vivid  details  bequeathed  by  D.  Maurice  Chauncey  we 
know  the  inner  life  of  the  community  in  its  latter  days,  when  it  was 
presided  over  by  Blessed  John  Houghton,  better  perhaps  than 
of  any  other  ;  certainly  than  of  any  other  English  monastery  of  that 
date.  The  story  of  the  vocation  of  this  monk,  the  virtues  of  a  second, 
the  imperfections  of  a  third,  are  told  us  in  all  simplicity  and  truth  ; 
for  monastic  annalists  are  above  all  things  lovers  ot  truth,  and  are  too 
wise  to  try  and  ignore  the  occasional  lapses  of  the  unwary  or  fickle 
brother.  Father  Chauncey  has  left  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  miraculous  preservation  and  vocation  of  a  saintly  Irish  monk» 
D.  William  Tynbygh,  who  "  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  the  Father 
and  director  of  most  of  the  English  Carthusian  martyrs.  They 
received  at  his  hands  the  habit  of  the  Order ;  they  pronounced  in  his 
presence  their  holy  vows;  they  took  under  his  guidance  their  first  steps 
in  the  way  of  religious  perfection,  and  began  their  preparation  for 
the  cruel  death  which  was  to  gain  for  them  everlasting  renown." 
Dom  Tynbygh  governed  the  house  as  prior  for  twenty-nine  years 
(1500—1529) ;  and  "  within  two  years  after  his  resignation  of 
office  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity."  After  the  brief  priorate  of 
his  successor,  D.  John  Batmanson  (1529-1531),  the  Blessed  John 
Houghton  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  the  Listory  of  his  prudent 
administration  in  the  troubled  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  Dom  Hendriks'  volume.  Fortunately,  a& 
we  have  stated,  the  materials  for  this  part  of  his  work  are  com- 

fmratively  abundant,  and  our  author  has  compiled  from  the  account 
eft  by  D.  Maurice  Chauncey,  an  eye-witness,  from  the  Life  of 
Lady  Dormer,  Duchess  of  Feria,  and  from  the  letters  and  papers 
preserved  in  the  national  archives,  a  consecutive  and  graphic  account 
of  the  series  of  events  which  ended  in  the  martyrdom  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  community  and  the  final  suppression  of  the  house.  One 
episode  in  the  death  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  monks  is 
particularly  melancholy.  D.  Andrew  Bord,  the  original  "  Merry 
Andrew  "  it  is  believed,  growing  weary  of  the  "  rugurosyte  "  of  the 
Carthusian  life,  left  the  monastery  "  without  a  dispensation  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,*'  and  went  abroad.  Some  scruple  or  whim  led  him 
to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  where  he  gave  his  own  account  of  what 
was  taking  place  in  England,  and  prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  head 
of  the  Order  against  his  children  who  were  suflering  so  bravely  in 
the  Church's  cause.  At  a  time  when  a  letter  of  encouragement^ 
or  at  least  of  sympathy,  from  their  Father  and  Superior,  would  have 
been  of  untold  comfort  to  the  London  Carthusians,  all  they  received 
was  this  cold  and  dispiriting  message  : — "  The  Father  of  the  head 
Charterhouse  advises  you  to  love  God  and  obey  the  King,  being- 
sorry  to  hear  that  there  have  been  wilful  and  sturdy  opinions  amongst 
you  to  the  contrary." 
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We  cannot,  as  we  should  wish,  follow  Father  Hendricks  in  his 
history  of  those  dark  but  glorious  days.  Everything"  that  his  pious 
€are  could  g-ather  of  the  words  or  deeds  of  the  Carthusian  martyrs 
of  England  will  here  be  found,  whether  told  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
the  monastic  chronicle  or  abbreviated  from  the  prolixity  of  the  legal 
process  whereby  they  were  done  to  death. 

A  more  mundane  interest  attaches  to  the  story  of  the  brief  revival 
of  a  Carthusian  monastery  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  revival  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  devotedness  of  Father  Maurice  Chauncey, 
whose  later  life  was  ample  atonement  for  his  brief  but  unwilling 
acquiescence  in  the  dogma  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  her  father's 
time.  The  new  Charterhouse  of  Sheen  was  not  destined  for  a  long 
existence,  at  any  rate  on  English  soil ;  but  Father  Chauncey,  nothing 
daunted,  found  a  new  home  for  his  much-suffering"  community  in 
Catholic  Flanders.  From  Bruges  to  Louvain,  from  Lou  vain  to 
Mechlin,  from  Mechlin  to  Nieuport,  the  successors  of  the  martyrs 
wandered  in  search  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  ;  at 
the  last-named  place  they  found  a  resting"-place  from  1626  till  the 
final  dispersion  of  their  little  community  on  the  30th  of  June,  1783, 
by  edict  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  During  that  period  their  affairs 
were  not  always,  or  for  long,  in  a  very  flourishing  condiiion;  want 
of  means,  sickness,  lack  of  vocations,  often  threatened  them  with 
extinction.  There  is  in  the  archives  of  the  See  of  Southwark,  a 
paper  dated  March  17,  1762,  wherein  the  surviving  "  Seniors  of 
the  house  of  Shene  Richmond,  now  of  Nieuport,"  make  application 
for  the  appointment  of  an  English  prior ;  "  a  fatal  sickness  which 
raged  on  these  coasts  has  within  the  space  of  a  month  carried  off  our 
worthy  Prior  Father  Fleming,  Fr.  Blevin,  our  Procurator,  and  two 
others,"  and  accordingly  ^*  Fr.  Gilbert  Jump,  Vicar  Unworthy,  Fr. 
Macarius  Fornby  and  Fr.  Laurence  Corneforth,  Seniors,  and  FF. 
Man  and  Williams,  Juniors,"  solicit  the  intervention  of  their  friends 
to  prevent  their  house  passing  under  foreign  government.  We 
mention  this,  as  Dom  Hendricks  makes  no  mention  of  the  document 
from  which  we  have  quoted.  It  is  almost  the  last  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  convent,  which  never  recovered  from  this  fatal  epidemic. 
Of  the  surviving  monks,  the  last  prior,  Father  Williams,  who,  to 
the  end,  was  a  model  of  every  Carthusian  virtue,  died  at  Little 
Malvern  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1797  ;  and  with  the  death  in  Lanca- 
shire of  another  monk  of  the  house,  D.  Bruno  Finch,*  the  English 
Carthusian  Province  became  extinct.  With  the  restoration  of  the 
Order  in  England  at  Parkminster  in  Sussex,  the  pious  reader  may 
see  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  our 
Lord  to  Father  Norton,  last  prior  but  one,  of  Mount  Grace  in  York- 
shire, that  "  the  time  shall  come  that  where  there  was  one  house  of 
your  Order  there  shall  be  three." 


«  He  died  March  3,  1821.    See  his  epitaph  in  Gillow's  *'  Hajdock  Papers.'* 
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The  Life  of  St,  Teresa  of  Jesus,  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  GarmeL 
Written  by  Herself.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  David 
Lewis.  Second  Edition.  London :  St.  A.nselm's  Society, 
5  Agar  Street.     1888. 

IN  a  former  number  of  this  Review,"^  an  interesting*  account 
was  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  had  been  defrauded 
of  a  complete  and  faithful  edition  of  St.  Teresa's  works  from  her 
death  in  1582  to  the  appearance  of  Pere  Bouix's  French  translation, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  appears  that  the  earliest  Madrid 
editors  took  liberties  with  the  text,  and  that  the  evil  had  gone  on 
increasing  with  each  subsequent  edition,  despite  the  public  com- 
plaints of  the  Discalced  Carmelites.  Hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
Jansenist  dishonesty,  notably  displayed  in  Arnauld's  version,  whicli 
Migne  unwisely  reprinted,  had  been  among  the  causes  of  the 
mischief,  from  which  the  several  English  translations  by  Sir  Tobie 
Matthews,  Abraham  Woodhead,  and  Canon  Dalton,  being  made  on 
faulty  editions,  could  not  be  exempt. 

P^re  Bouix  was  the  first  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  by  collating  St. 
Teresa's  original  manuscripts,  which  are  mostly  still  in  existence. 
He,  moreover,  arranged  in  chronological  order  her  letters,  that  is 
to  say,  such  fragmentary  remains  (a  little  upwards  of  350)  as  have 
escaped  the  wholesale  destruction  of  her  correspondence ;  but  Bouix's 
work  was  only  a  translation,  and  since  his  time  Don  Vicente  de  la 
Puente,  in  his  admirable  edition  of  the  original  text,  made  from  the 
Saint's  MSS.,  and  published  in  two  volumes  by  Rivadeneira,  of 
Madrid,  has  brought  things  almost  as  near  perfection  as  we  are 
perhaps  destined  to  have  them.  This  necessitated,  of  course,  a  new 
English  translation. 

The  magnificent  volume  before  us  contains  the  Saint's  Life, 
written  by  herself,  and  her  Relations.  As  we  are  told  in  the  Preface, 
the  Life  we  now  possess  is  not  the  one  written  for  the  Dominican 
Father,  Pedro  Ibanez,  which  she  began  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Incarnation  at  Avila,  and  finished  in  the  house  of  Doiia  Luisa  de  la 
Cerda,  at  Toledo.  That  earlier  work  has  disappeared,  and  had  never 
been  primed.  The  present  Vida  was  written  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Inquisitor,  Don  Soto  de  Salazar,  as  St.  Teresa  declares  in  her 
Relation,  written  in  1575,  and  completed  by  the  addition  of  her 
account  of  the  founding  of  St.  Joseph's  Monastery,  at  the  desire  of 
another  of  her  Dominican  confessors.  Father  Garcia  de  Toledo,  ta 
whom  the  Bollandists  have  given  the  credit  of  having*  simply  ordered 
the  writing  of  the  Vida, 

The  Relations  of  St.  Teresa's  spiritual  state,  submitted  by  her  to 
her  confessors  at  different  periods  of  her  career,  are  a  fitting  com- 
plement to  her  Life.    Among  these  confessors  were  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  Father  Pedro  Ibafiez,  O.P.  5  Father  Jerome  Gratian,  her 
Provincial;    Bishop   Alonzo  Velasquez,  Father  Rodrigo  Alvarez, 

*  October  1863.   "  Letters  of  St.  Teresa." 
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S.J.,  &c.  These  writing's  are  of  surpassing  interest  and  beauty. 
The  translator  further  informs  his  English  readers  that  Don  Vicente, 
from  whose  edition  he  is  translating,  has  edited  the  Vida  from  the 
original  text  in  the  Saint's  own  handwriting,  preserved  among  the 
relics  of  the  Church  of  the  Escurial,  and  whereof  an  exact  transcript, 
made  by  order  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  is  kept  in  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid.  An  ancient  portrait  of  the  Saint,  representing  her  at  an 
advanced  age,  has  been  photographed,  and  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  present  translation. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  as  a  second  reason  for  republishing  his  translation 
of  the  Life,  that  copies  of  it  in  an  English  translation,  even  in  the 
latest,  by  Canon  Dalton,  have  become  very  rare.  The  popularity  of 
this  part  of  St.  Teresa's  writings  has  always  been  great.  The 
exquisite  literary  charm  of  the  Spanish  original  in  style  and  language 
must,  of  course,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  lost  in  an  English  version, 
however  ably  made ;  but  the  autobiography  of  a  St.  Teresa,  in 
whom  the  highest  gifts  of  genius  were  united  with  an  exquisite 
candour  and  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  could  not  but  be  singularly 
attractive,  even  when  read  through  a  translation  Far  above  this 
is,  of  course,  its  value  as  a  mine  of  spiritual  wisdom.  Although  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  the  Church  has  not  been  awarded  by  the  Holy  See 
to  any  female  saint,  yet  the  public  testimony  of  Gregory  XV.  and 
Urban  VIIL  to  her  eminence  in  the  science  of  the  Saints,  the 
language  of  the  Church  in  the  Collect  of  her  Feast,  beseeching  the 
Almighty  *^  that  we  may  be  nourished  by  the  food  of  her  celestial 
doctrine,'*  and  the  authority  of  great  theologians  like  Suarez, 
assures  us  that  to  her  belongs  in  heaven  the  aureola  of  those  who 
are  called  Doctors  of  the  Church  ;  but  whether  we  consider  in  Teresa 
the  saint,  the  doctor,  or  the  apostle — for  such  indeed  was  her 
mission,  even  by  her  own  showing — the  Life  must  hold  an  important 
place  among  the  treasures  that  remain  to  us  from  her  pen.  A  word 
on  each  of  these  three  spiritual  characteristics  of  St.  Teresa. 

And  first  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  her  sanctity.  Here  there 
exists  an  endless  variety  among  the  saints,  arising  in  great  part 
from  the  gifts  of  nature,  on  which  grace  has  been  engrafted.  A  St^ 
Francis  of  Sales  is  not  a  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  fiery  St.  Jerome  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
gentle  St  Chrysostom.  As  an  acknowledged  authority  on  mystical 
theology  (D.  Schram,  O.S.B.,  vol.  ji.,  (s.  351)  writes :  '^  Sanctity 
usually  adapts  itself  to  the  natural  capacity,  and  becomes  childlike 
in  children,  simple-minded  in  such  as  are  dull  of  understanding, 
without  prudence  in  such  as  lack  that  gift ;  while  it  is  in  women, 
refined,  retiring,  modest  and  solitude-loving ;  courageous  and  daring 
in  young  men ;  venerable,  calm,  and  sobered  by  experience  in  the 
aged."  St.  Teresa's  spiritual  character  bears  the  stamp  of  her  firm, 
well-balanced  and  vivacious  intellect;  while  her  warm-hearted, 
affectionate  and  unconstrained  spirit,  tempered  by  a  frequent  under- 
current of  playful  satire,  give  her  Life  a  charm  almost  unequalled 
among  autobiographies.    The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  perhaps  in  a 
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brief  autobiographical  fragment  of  another  noble  lady  and  saint, 
the  Acts  of  St.  Perpetua. 

Her  claims  upon  us  as  a  light  and  teacher  of  the  spiritual  life 
form  too  vast  a  subject  to  be  even  lightly  touched  upon  in  a  brief 
notice  like  this.  Two  cardinal  points  are  forcibly  brought  before  us 
in  this  work.  One  is,  the  immense  importance  she  attaches  to 
theological  learning  for  advancing  in  devotion  and  sanctity.  Her 
fear  of  having  souls  cramped  and  fettered  by  the  mistakes  of 
unlearned  directors  was  the  one  great  terror  of  her  life,  just  as 
liberty  of  spirit  was  her  constant  aim.  She  would  tolerate  no 
fancinil  or  un  theological  devotions.  "  From  silly  devotions  {las 
devociones  bdbas)  may  God  deliver  us,"  was  her  constant  prayer. 
Contemplative  nuns,  above  all  others,  should  have  learned  divines 
to  direct  them,  according  to  St.  Teresa.  The  other  great  feature  in 
her  writings,  and  most  especially  in  the  Life,  is  the  vast  portion 
occupied  by  mystic  theology.  In  these  higher  ways  of  God  with  the 
children  of  men,  ways  that  are  governed  by  laws  of  their  own,  she 
reigns  supreme  as  teacher  and  guide.  The  study  of  these  ways  is  in 
itself  a  sublime  science.  Nowhere  is  the  need  so  great  of  a  sober  and 
chastened  spirit,  and  of  an  evenly  balanced  intellect.  Yet  this  very 
science  of  mystical  theology  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  many  obscure 
problems,  even  in  rational  philosophy.  The  danger  of  ignorance  in 
the  more  elementary  parts  of  this  science  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Saint  in  passages  like  the  following  : — 

I  was  once  with  a  person — it  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  acquaintance 
with  her — when  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  show  me  that  these  friendships  were 
not  good  for  me ;  to  warn  me,  also,  and  in  my  blindness,  which  was  so  great, 
to  give  me  light.  Christ  stood  before  me,  stern  and  grave,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand what  in  my  conduct  was  offensive  to  Him.  I  saw  Him  with  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  more  distinctly  than  I  could  have  seen  Him  with  the  eyes  of  the  body. 
The  vision  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me  that,  though  it  is  more  than 
twenty-six  years  ago,  I  seem  to  see  Him  present  even  now.  I  was  greatly 
-astonished  and  disturbed,  and  I  resolved  not  to  see  that  person  again. 

It  did  me  much  harm  that  I  did  not  then  know  it  was  'possible  to  see 
anything  otherwise  than  with  the  eyes  of  the  body ;  so  did  Satan,  too,  in  that 
iie  helped  me  to  think  so  ;  he  made  me  understand  it  to  be  impossible. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  St.  Teresa's  Apostolate — to  wit,  of 
that  divine  mission  she  knew  herself  to  have  received  to  oppose  the 
prayers  of  her  cloistered  nuns  to  the  advances  of  Protestantism. 
We  trust  none  will  be  deterred  from  reading  her  Life  by  the 
•erroneous  idea  of  its  being  an  unintelligible  work,  save  to  privileged 
fiouls.  The  greatest  part  of  it  can  be  understood  by  any  one.  It  is 
true  that,  from  Chapter  XIV.  to  Chapter  XXII.  the  Saint  deals 
with  mystical  theology,  and  this  part  might  be  omitted  by  the 
unlearned.  It  was  a  remark  of  Father  Faber*s,  and  a  very  true 
one,  that  souls  given  to  a  deluded  and  false  spirituality  have  always 
an  instinctive  dread  of  St.  Teresa's  writings ;  and  so  with  much  thank- 
fulness to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  labour  ot  love,  we  take  leave  of  his 
noble  volume. 
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Historic^  et  Critica  Introductionis  in  U.T.  Libros  Sacros  Compendium, 
S.  Theologiae  auditoribus  accommodatum.  Auctore  Rudolpho 
CoRNELY,  S.J.     Parisiis :  P.  Lethielleux.     1889. 

FATHER   CORNEL  Y'S  Historical  and  Critical    Introduction  to 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  without  doubt  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared.     The  work  as  a  whole  is  of  immense 
value  to  the  student,  though  the  chief  interest  centres  in  the  two 
volumes  of  special  introduction  to  the  several  books.     It  is  in  these 
volumes  chiefly  that  Father  Cornely's  profound  and  extensive  read- 
ing proves  of  such  service  to  the  reader.     He  shows  himself  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Scripture  literature ;  not  with  the  works 
of  Catholics  only,  but  also  with  those  of  Protestants  and  Rationalists. 
He  lays  down  plainly  the  objections  that  are  brought  against  the 
sacred  text,  and  he   indicates  clearly  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Catholic  interpreter  should  take  up  the  defence  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Such  in  a  word  is  Father  Cornely's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture.    It  has  one  serious  drawback  in  reg^ard  to  a  large  number  of 
readers  and  students.     It  is  too  long.     We  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  it  is  diffuse,  or  even  longer  than  the  importance  and 
complexity  of  the  subject  require.     We  merely  state  that  its  length 
places  it  outside  the  reach  of  many  students.     To  meet  the  conve- 
nience of  such  as  these,  Father  Comely  has  been  persuaded  to 
publish  the  volume  we  have  before  us,  which  is  in  fact  merely  an 
abridgment  of  his  larger  work.     The  arrangement  of  both  is  alike ; 
so  much  80,  indeed,  that  they  correspond  paragraph  for  paragraph. 
The   arguments  and  objections  adduced  in   the   larger   work   are 
brought  forward  again   in   the  present  volume,  abbreviated,  it  is 
true  :  still,  clearly  and  forcibly  put.     Much  space  has,  however,  been 
gained  by   omitting    the  copious  references  to  and  extracts  from 
writers,  with  whom  Father  Cornely's  wide  reading  has  made  him 
familiar.     These  references  and  extracts  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  larger  work,  but  their  omission  is  an  obvious  necessity  in  a 
compendium. 

Some  will  be  disappointed  because  the  learned  author  has  not 
elected  to  discuss  the  important  question  of    Inspiration  in  the 
volume  before  us.     To  us  he  seems  to  have  acted  not  unwisely. 
None  will  deny  that  the  subject  is  one  of  primary  importance.     But 
then  it  is  one  that  belongs  rather  to  theology  properly  so  called, 
and  can  hardly  be  omitted  in  introductory  treatises  on  that  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  much  space  in  our  Scripture  text-boots  is 
required  in  these  days  to  treat  adequately  diflBcult  questions  relating 
to  the  authorship,  date,  and  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings 
that  such  a  subject  as  Inspiration  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  theological 
Handbooks.  Father  Cornely  does  not  leave  his  readers  without  guid- 
ance as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  Perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting and  instructive  portion  of  this  volume  is  that  devoted  to  laying 
down  principles   on  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.     What 
VOL.  XXII. — NO.    II.     {Third  Series,']  2  h 
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is  meant  by  the  veracity  of  Holy  Writ  is  stated  and  explained, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  interpreter  is  warned  against  introducing 
his  own  private  views  and  bringing  the  Word  of  God  into  contradic- 
tion with  the  profane  sciences  : — in  the  sage  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  "  Nihil  temere  affirmandum,  sed  caute  omnia  modesteque 
tractanda "  nee  "  incognitum  pro  cognito  asserendum."  Fatner 
Comely's  words  upon  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  are 
golden,  and  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  any  that  in  these  days 
approach  to  the  expounding  and  elucidation  of  the  Word  of  God. 


Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,     By  John  MacDevitt,  D.D. 

Dublin :  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker. 

IF  it  be  a  fact  that  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  not  widely 
spread  among  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  they  are  not  without 
excuse.  Most  Catholic  text-books  are  written  in  Latin,  and  the  few 
we  have  in  English  are  voluminous,  and  were  not  written  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  MacDevitt  has  done 
much  towards  supplying  what  was  wanted  in  publishing  the  pre- 
sent volume.  It  contains  a  concise  and  clear  outline  of  accepted 
Catholic  teaching  on  Sacred  Scripture.  Inspiration  is  explained  and 
defended.  The  history  of  the  Canon  is  related.  The  traditional  view 
of  the  Church  as  to  the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is  briefly  given.  Besides  this  many  pages  are 
devoted  to  explaining  the  more  prominent  theories  of  modern 
science  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  Deluge,  the  original  unity  of 
the  human  race,  and  their  relation  to  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  author  does  not 
attempt  to  set  forth  at  length  the  arguments  either  in  favour  of  or 
telling  against  such  speculations  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  as  we 
have  alluded  to.  He  merely  points  out  some  of  the  more  important 
theories,  and  then  lays  down  the  attitude  of  mind  which  the  Catholic 
student  ought  to  maintain  in  regard  to  them.  **  I  feel,"  says  Dr. 
MacDevitt  in  the  preface,  "  that  at  a  time  when  the  age  is  embittered 
with  angry  controversy  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  direct  statement  of  Catholic  teaching  on  this  solemn  ques- 
tion." Dr.  MacDevitt  aims  at  giving  us  a  *'  direct  statement  of 
Catholic  teaching"  on  Sacred  Scripture,  and  he  has  done  so  inaverjr 
useful  and  readable  volume. 


Conimentarius  in  Jeremiam  Prophetam,   Auctore  Jose  p ho  Knaben- 
BAUER,  S.J.    Parisiis:  P.  Lethielleux.     1889. 

FATHER  KNABENBAUER,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  regards- 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremias  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  first 
object  of  his  work  is  accordinglv  to  expound  carefully  and  reverently 
the  meaning  of  the  text,      fiis    manner  of  executing  this  task 
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evidences  true  scholarship.  Throughout  his pa^es  the  author  displays 
wide  reading  and  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  though  his 
primary  object  is  the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text,  still  when 
occasion  requires  it  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  skilful  and  powerful 
defender  of  the  Inspired  Word.     Father  Knabenbauer  informs  his 
readers  that  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  was  considerably 
delayed,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  French  Government  with 
the  religious  community  engaged  in  printing  it.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion also  of  the  fact  that,  from  page  161,  the  type  differs  somewhat 
from  that  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book.     *'  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,"  and  the  delay  has  not  been  altogether 
without  its  advantages.    It  has  enabled  Father  Knabenbauer   to 
read  through,  and  express   his  opinion  upon,   the    Rev.  George 
Workman's  book,  published    this    year,    entitled   "The  Text   of 
Jeremiah."   As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  com- 
mentators have  to   encounter   in  dealing  with   the  prophecy  of 
Jeremias  is  the  very  marked  divergency  that  exists  between  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew.     Father  Knabenbauer  finds  that  in 
many  cases  Mr.  Workman  has  followed  in  the  steps  of  previous 
writers.      He  considers  him  successful  in  demonstrating  that  the 
differences  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  interpreters.     On  the  other  hand,  in  comparing  the 
Hebrew  with  the  Greek,  Mr.  Workman  has  taken  into  account  the 
Tischendorf  edition  of  the  Greek  text  only,  which  is  based  upon  the 
Vatican  Codex,  whilst  Father  Knabenbauer  has  considered  the  text 
as  it  is  presented  by  many  other  sources.     Our  author  considers 
he  is  justified  in  conclucTing   (1)   That  neither  the  Hebrew  nor 
the  Greek  is  absolutely  incorrupt.     (2)  That  in  many  places  the 
Greek  is  to  be  preferred  to  the   Hebrew.     (3)  That  some  undue 
omissions  occur  in  the  Greek  text.     (4)  That  there  are  in  the  Greek 
text  traces  of  emendations  due  to  prejudice,  on  account  of  which  the 
trustworthiness  of  that  text  is  not  above  suspicion.     (5)  That  finally 
the  servility  with  which,  as  a  rule,  the  Greek  translator  follows  the 
Hebrew  :seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  have  used  the 
Masoretic  text,  but  some    Hebrew  original,   differing  from    the 
Hebrew  as   we  have  it,   where  the  Greek  differs.     Still  Father 
Knabenbauer  would  not  push  this  last  conclusion  too  far,  as  many 
variations  in  the  text  may  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  that  exists 
between  certain  Hebrew  letters,  the  use  of  different  unwritten  vowels 
with  consonants  expressed,  and  other  like  causes. 

The  notes  upon  the  text  seem  to  us  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
present  volume.  In  critical  difficulties  regarding  the  authorship  and 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy,  the  learned  author  not  unfrequently 
refers  his  readers  to  Father  Comely,  who,  as  is  well  known,  has 
written  the  general  Introduction,  to  the  series  of  which  the  present 
volume  forms  one  number.  When  occasion  calls  for  it,  however,  he 
Jiimself  does  not  fail  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  inspired 
writer.     To  us  the  difficulty  which  is  raised  as  to  chapter  lii.  does 
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not  seem  ffreat.  Why  could  not  Jeremias  have  lived  till  650  before 
Christ,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  eighty-five  ?  Of  course  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  contained  in  chapters  xxxi.,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.,  are 
called  in  question,  and  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  writer  of  them  is  said 
to  have  copied  the  so-called  Deutero-Isaiah  :  as  if  it  were  not  well 
known  that  Jeremias  imitates  the  style  of  many  of  his  predecessors. 
We  have  brought  against  us  what  is  called  the  inept  introduction  ot 
the  Levitical  priests  (xxxviii.  18).  But  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
clear  from  the  context.  As  there  will  not  be  wanting  legitimate 
kings,  so  neither  will  a  genuine  priesthood  ever  be  wanting  to  carry 
out  the  higher  rites  of  the  new  law ;  priests  of  the  race  of  Levi, 
being  taken  as  equivalent  to  true,  genuine  priests.  The  Samaritans  are 
introduced,  says  De  Wette  Schrader,  in  xxxiii.  24,  whereas  in  reality, 
as  Father  Knabenbauer  points  out,  the  allusion  is  to  Jews  without 
spirit  or  confidence.  Hie  populus,  he  shows  by  frequent  citation, 
refers  in  Jeremias  to  Israel,  and  most  frequently  with  some 
reprehension. 

The  present  volume  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  great  com- 
mentary which  the  German  Jesuits  have  undertaken  to  publish. 
Its  scholarship  and  critical  ability  merit  for  it  what  we  wish  it,  wide 
popularity  among  Biblical  students. 


The  Ascent  of  Mount  CanneL  By  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  of  the  Order 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  Translated  from  the  Spanish, 
with  a  Liife  of  the  Saint,  by  David  Lewis,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.     London :  Thomas  Baker.     1889. 

MR.  BAKER  is  doing  a  good  service  to  Catholic  literature  by 
issuing  at  a  moderate  price  handsome  library  editions  of 
standard  Catholic  works.  In  the  volume  before  us  many  readers 
will,  we  imagine,  find  more  that  is  of  interest  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Life  of 
the  Saint  than  in  the  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel.  Three  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  biography ;  it  is  no  mere  sketch,  but  a 
finished  picture,  from  the  hand  of  one  who  knows  the  Catholic 
aspects  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  better  than  any  other  living 
English  writer.  The  story  of  St.  John's  life  is  a  marvellous  one,  in 
some  respects  there  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  Heroic  endurance  of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
should  have  been  his  foremost  helpers  in  his  life-work,  equally  heroic 
perseverance  in  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken  for  the  glory  of 
God — these  are  the  keynotes  of  his  life.  He  shares  with  St.  Teresa 
the  glory  of  the  reform  of  the  great  Carmelite  Order,  one  to  which, 
through  the  brown  scapular,  almost  every  Catholic  is  in  some  way 
affiliated.  In  his  **  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel  "  St.  John  traces  his 
own  high  ideal  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  treatise  completes  the 
picture  drawn  in  Mr.  David  Lewis's  biography.    There  is  no  need 
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to  recommend  a  work  like  this.  We  need  only  note  with  satisfactioa 
that  Mr.  Baker  is  issuing  it  at  a  price  that  will  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  have  not  large  sums  to  expend  in  filling  their 
library  shelves. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Petet\     By  Margaret  R.  King. 
Two  volumes.     Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     1889. 

THIS  is  the  Life  of  an  American  lady,  who,  although  her  name 
will  probably  be  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  these  pages,  accom- 
plished a  great  work  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Born  in 
Ohio  in  1800,  of  a  wealthy  family,  she  was  well  educated,  and  from 
her  earliest  years  showed  the  energy  of  character  which  distin- 
guished her  through  her  long  life.  Brought  up  as  an  Episcopalian, 
she  became  a  Catholic  in  middle  life,  and  devoted  no  small  portion  of 
her  resources  and  personal  efforts  to  founding  convents  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  cities  of  the  States. 
Always  ready  for  works  of  charity,  she  had  done  good  service  in  the 
hospitals  during  the  civil  war.  But  her  activity  was  many-sided. 
The  promotion  of  art  education,  and  generally  of  the  higher  culture 
of  women,  was  one  of  her  favourite  pursuits.  She  travelled  much  in 
America,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  her  letters  home  to 
her  friends  give  pleasant  pictures  of  places  she  visited  and  events 
she  witnessed.  The  lesson  of  her  life  is  that  great  and  good  work 
is  done,  not  so  much  by  spending  money  as  by  devoting  personal 
interest  and  personal  effort  to  the  cause  we  have  at  heart.  It  is 
much  easier  to  get  money  for  good  works  than  this  persevering  and 
intelligent  personal  service.  We  have  only  one  regret  in  connection 
with  tnese  handsome  and  eminently  readable  volumes,  and  that  is, 
that  for  some  reason  not  stated  the  publishers  have  only  issued 
three  hundred  copies.  The  book  is  worthy  of  a  much  wider  circle 
of  readers. 


The  Bible  and  the  Papacy,   By  the  Rev.  R.  Belaney,  M.A.    London : 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.     1889. 

THE  author  of  this  little  volume,  who  uses  the  word  ^*  Papacy" 
more  frequently  for  the  Catholic  Church  than,  in  its  more 
restricted  sense,  for  the  Roman  See,  has  collected,  chiefly  from  the 
Old  Testament,  a  large  number  of  prophetical  passages  referring  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  He  argues  with  vigour  and  incisiveness : 
but  the  total  absence  of  headings  or  division  into  chapters  detracts 
from  the  readableness  and  usefulness  of  his  work.  The  actual  status 
of  the  Church  in  this  nineteenth  century  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  a 
fact  which  often  lends  additional  interest  to  his  argument ;  as  where. 
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for  example,  aJludinff  to  the  fulfilment  of  Malachi's  prophecy,  he 
calculates  that  every  naif-hour  of  the  twenty-four  hours  throughout 
the  year  twelve  thousand  priests  ascend  the  altar  steps  to  offer  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law. 


Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Subvrbs.     By  Albxander 
Wood,  M.A.  Oxon.    London :  Burns  &  Gates. 

MR.  WOOD  has  given  us  a  remarkably  entertaining  book,  which 
will  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  student  as  to  the  visitor  of 
London's  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  In  less  than  four  hundred  pages 
Mr.  Wood  compresses  a  vast  amount  of  information  which,  though 
professing  to  be  chiefly  of  architectural  and  antiquarian  character,  is 
necessarily  fiiU  of  historic  fact  and  reference.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  to  divide  London  and  its  suburbs  into  nine  walks.  We  give  the 
enumeration  of  the  "first  walk"  :  "Holborn,  Holborn  Viaduct,  Gilt- 
spur  Street,  West  Smithfield,  Smithfield  Bar,  St.  John's  Lane, 
St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell  Close,  Great  Aylesbury  Street, 
St.  John  Street,  Great  Sutton  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  Charter- 
house Square,  Aldersgate  Street,  Fore  Street,  London  Wall,  Win- 
chester Street,  Austin  Friars,  Old  Broad  Street,  Wormwood  Street, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  Spital  Square,  Cornhill,  Leadenhall  Street, 
Billiter  Street,  Hart  Street,  Crutched  Friars,  Seething  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street."  We  have  quoted  this  walk  in  full  because  it  shows 
at  a  glance  how  closelv  and  minutely  the  ground  is  covered.  The 
names  are  each  and  all  suggestive  of  churches,  or  convents,  or  hos- 
pitals, or  of  pious  founders,  or  of  great  historic  events  5  and  at  every 
step  Mr.  Wood  has  some  fact  or  detail  of  interest  to  communicate. 
Every  page  of  the  book  is  a  rich  and  varied  chronicle  of  the  past, 
and  quotations  such  as  we  have  space  for  can  convey  little  idea  of 
the  sustained  ability  of  the  book.  Coming  to  "  Charterhouse,"  we 
have  much  about  the  Carthusians,  includino;  the  sad  martyrdom  of 
its  last  prior,  Blessed  John  Houghton,  and  his  companions. 

Such  a  scene  as  hanging  priests  in  their  vestments  was  never  before  known 
to  Englishmen.  The  faces  of  these  men  did  not  grow  pale,  their  voices  did 
not  choke  ;  they  declared  themselves  liege  subjects  of  the  king  and  obedient 
children  of  Holy  Church,  giving  thanks  that  they  were  held  worthy  to  suffer 
for  the  truth. 

Of  much  value  are  the  notices  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Temple,  Old 
London  Bridge,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Tower,  with  its 
Church  of  '*  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,"  of  which  Macaulay  wrote,  "  There 
is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery.*'  But  lesser 
places,  too,  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  attention.  "  At  the  Church 
of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  a  guild  of  Our  Lady,  ^  de  Salve 
Begina '  was  established  in  Edward  III.'s  reign.  Here  was  a 
chantry,  where  the  Salve  Regina  was  sung  every  evening.  Five 
wax  lights  burned  at  St.  Magnus  in  honour  of  the  *  five  principal 
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joys  of  Our  Lady/  "  While  we  are  here  we  may  quote  a  legend  of 
the  old  bridge  : 

A  pedlar  of  SwafFham,  in  Norfolk,  saw  one  night,  in  a  dream,  a  figure  that 
said  to  him  "  Rise,  and  go  to  London  Bridge,  and  there  thou  shalt  find  a 
treasure.*'  The  pedlar  failed  to  obey,  and  next  night  he  saw  the  same  figure, 
and  was  bidden  to  delay  no  more,  but  to  depart  immediately.  Still  the  pedlar 
hesitated,  and  yet  again  the  same  figure  appeared  and  bade  him  instantly 
begone.  This  time  he  obeyed,  and  taking  his  dog  with  him  set  forth  for 
Loudon.  Up  and  down  the  bridge  he  wandered  a  whole  day,  and  no  one 
appeared  till  towards  dusk  a  man  came  up  and  asked  the  cause  of  his  pro- 
tracted promenade.  Reluctantly  the  pedlar  disclosed  his  name,  and  met 
from  his  new  acquaintance  with  ready  sympathy  for  his  bootless  quest ;  for 
the  stranger  related  he  had  himself  been  made  the  victim  of  a  similar  hoax. 
He  had  once  been  told  to  go  to  S  waft  ham,  in  Norfolk,  to  the  house  of  a  pedlar 
who  dwelt  hard  by  the  church,  and  there,  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  he  should 
find  gold.  He  had  not  obeyed  the  command,  nor  did  he  intend  to  do  so,  and 
the  pedlar  had  better  follow  his  example,  and  trouble  himself  no  more.  The 
pedlar  replied  that  he  should  not  come  again  to  London  Bridge  in  search  of 
treasure.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  returned  with  his  dog  to  SwaflF- 
ham,  and,  unlike  the  London  lackpenny  in  Lydgate,  he  found  that  his  visit  to 
the  metropolis  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  him,  for  he  discovered  in  his 
garden  a  large  vessel  full  of  gold.  With  part  of  this  treasure-trove  he  built 
the  parish  church  of  Swaff'ham.  There  the  pedlar  and  muzzled  dog  may  still 
be  seen  carved  on  the  seats  and  on  the  basement  moulding  of  the  tower. 

Xeeping  still  by  the  river  we  read  of  the  Fishmongers'  Guild,  and 
of  Machyn's  record — 

that  on  the  16th  of  February,  1557,  was  buried  Master  Pinnock,  fishmonger, 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Jesus,  with  eleven  branched  candlesticks  and  twelve 
great  torches.  Twelve  poor  men  had  good  black  gowns.  There  were  four 
great  tapers  borne  in  the  procession  ;  there  was  a  great  number  of  clerks  and 
priests ;  then  came  the  mourners,  and  after  them  the  Brotherhood  of  Jesus  to 
the  number  of  twenty-four,  with  black  satin  hoods  having  I.H.S.  on  them ; 
And  after  these  the  Company  of  the  Fishmongers  in  their  livery,  or  special 
dress:  hence  Livery  Companies ;  whose  mourning  attire  the  black  satia 
hoods,  probably,  were. 

The  following  notice  of  an  occurrence  at  St.  Dunstan's  is,  we  feel 
sure,  curious  enough  to  excuse  our  making  yet  another  extract  from 
Mr.  Wood's  volume  : 

In  the  year  1417,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  a  violent  quarrel 
took  place  in  this  church,  between  the  ladies  of  Lord  Strange  and  Sir  John 
Truasel,  Knt. ;  which  involved  the  husbands,  and  at  length  terminated  in  a 
general  contest.  Several  persons  were  seriously  wounded,  and  an  unlucky 
fishmonger,  named  Thomas  Petwarden,  was  killed.  The  two  great  men  who 
chose  a  church  for  their  field  of  battle  were  seizsd  and  committed  to  the 
Poultry  Compter ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  excommunicated  them. 
On  the  21st  of  April  that  prelate  heard  the  particulars  at  St.  Magnus* 
Ohurch  ;  and  finding  Lord  Strange  and  his  lady  the  aggressors,  he  cited  them 
to  appear  before  him,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  others,  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  there  submit  to  penance ;  which  was  inflicted  by  compelling  all  their 
servants  to  march  before  the  rector  of  St.  Dunstan*s  in  their  shirts,  followed  by 
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the  lord  bareheaded,  and  the  lady  barefooted,  and  Kentwode,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  to  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan;  where,  at  the  hallowing  of  it,  Lady 
Strange  was  compelled  to  fill  all  the  sacred  vessels  with  water,  and  offer  an 
ornament  valiie  £10,  and  her  husband  a  piece  of  silver. 

We  think  attention  should  be  called  to  the  moderate  price  of  this 
book,  which  is  only  2$.  6d.  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates  have  done  well 
in  adding  it  to  their  *'  Granville  Popular  Library  "  Series.  There  is  a 
good  index  of  places,  with  the  book  j  but  if  in  future  editions  it 
could  be  extended  so  as  to  include,  at  least,  so7ne  persons  and  events 
it  would  be  still  more  useful. 


A  Histary  of  the  Seven  Holy  Founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Servants  of 
Mary.     By  Father  Sostene  M.  Ledoux,  of  the  same  Order. 
Translated  from  the  French.     London :  Burns  &  Gates. 

The  Seven  Servite  Saints,     By  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Swainson,  G.S.M. 
Same  Publishers. 

THE  "  Seven  Founders  "  of  the  Servites  were  canonized  by  Pope 
Leo  XIIL,  on  January  16, 1888.  This  very  readable  history- 
comes  therefore  at  an  opportune  moment.  What  is  known  of  each 
of  these  holy  Florentine  merchants  is  not  very  much.  But  their 
history  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  episodes  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  all  belonged  to  the  merchant  princes  of 
the  city  of  Florence.  Meeting  each  other,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a 
pious  Modality  of  the  Blessed  V  irgin,  they  were  led  to  strip  themselves 
of  all  earthly  possessions,  to  retire  to  Monte  Senario,  and  there  to 
lead  a  life  of  solitude  and  austerity.  The  Grder,  which  adopted  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  professed  a  peculiar  devotion  to  Gur  Lady's 
Dolours,  was  finally  approved  by  Pope  Benedict  XL  in  the  year 
1304.  The  present  history  is  translated  from  the  French  of  P^re 
Ledoux.  The  author  apparently  owes  a  good  deal  to  Pdre  Soulier, 
who,  besides  the  Life  of  St.  Philip  Benizi,  recently  translated,  has 
also  published  a  History  of  the  Seven  Founders.  It  is  very  well 
put  together,  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  necessity  of  writing' 
seven  lives  in  one  narrative  being  the  less  in  this  case,  that  what  is 
known  about  the  blessed  companions  is  more  or  less  common  to  all. 
Still,  individual  portraiture  is  by  no  means  wanting,  and,  besides 
history,  there  is  much  edification  and  devotional  spirit  in  the  book. 
The  English  is  very  good,  but  we  would  protest  against  a  barbarism 
like  "  Generalate,"  which  is  only  fit  for  the  constitutions  of  nuns. 
Father  Swainson's  pamphlet  is  a  well  written  resume  of  the  book 
before  us;  it  was  published  in  the  Month  before  this  translation 
appeared. 
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De  Scholarum  Institutione  Pristind  et  Recenti  Disputatio,     Auct.  P. 
JosEPHO  Kleutgen,  S.J.     Parisiis:  Lethielleux.     1889. 

FATHER  GIETMAN,  a  German  Jesuit,  has  translated  into  Latin 
an  essay  (180  pp.)  by  Father  Kleutgen,  on  schools  and  teach- 
ing. The  writer  advocates  a  return  to  old-fashioned  ways,  the  re- 
instatement of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  use  of  the  Pagan  classics,  the 
employment  of  Latin,  and  much  stricter  discipline.  Though  written 
for  Germans,  his  remarks  have  a  wider  application,  and  will  be  read 
everywhere  with  interest. 


Some  Theological  and  Philosophical  Tractates. 

DR.  PETER  EINIG,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  of 
Treves,  has  published  a  short,  but  admirable  treatise.  Be  SS. 
Micharistia  Sacramento,  He  treats  all  the  scholastic  questions,  and 
intermingles  with  his  science  not  a  little  devotional  matter.  Whilst 
following  Gregory  of  Valentia,  De  Lugo  and  Franzelin,  as  to  the 
essence  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  he  rightly  rejects  the  attractive 
but  insufl&cient  view  of  Sacrifice  which  Dr.  Scheeben  has  recently 
popularized  from  Suarez. — A  brochure  on  the  power  or  efficacy  of 
the  Sacraments  {De  Sacramentorum  Virtute)  comes  to  us  from  an 
Irish  student  of  the  Minerva.  It  is  well  written,  and  is  a  handy 
manual  on  the  Sacraments ;  though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer 
in  what  he  says  about  the  Sacraments  being  the  **  moral  cause  "  of 
grace  as  well  as  the  instrumental.  Weldrick  Brothers,  of  Dublin, 
are  the  printers. — Father  Humphrey's  reprint  of  his  papers  in  the 
Month  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  {The  Sacrament  of  Sacraments)  need 
only  be  mentioned.  His  explanations  are  often  very  striking  and 
useful,  as  that  on  page  18,  of  the  possibility  of  an  Accident  persisting 
after  the  Substance  had  ceased  to  be. — The  Rev.  Father  Beste,  of  the 
Oratory,  has  published  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Hell,  from  Hiirter's 
Compendiunij  in  good  English.  We  find  a  suggestive  note  on  the 
gfradations  of  eternal  punishment ;  but  there  is  nothing  about  the 
possibility  of  its  growing  less  severe. —  Vn  coup  cCCEil  sur  la  Creation 
is  a  reprint  of  papers  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Magasin 
Litteraire  et  Scientijique  (a  Belgian  periodical).  The  writer,  Don 
Pedro  Nada,  attacks  Darwin  and  defies  him  to  mention  a  new 
species  which  has  proved  permanent. — The  Rev.  T.  Fleming,  of 
V  alladolid  College,  lias  printed  (at  his  own  expense,  as  he  takes  care 
to  state)  another  portion  of  his  College  Lectures.  This  part  treats 
the  proof  of  God's  existence  {De  JEnte  Increato), — A  second  edition  of 
Father  Jarvis's  Posmini,  A  Christian  Philosopher,  reaches  us ;  it  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  an  explanation  of  the  Master's  Ontological 
doctrines. — Mr.  E.  H.  Dering,  in  printing  an  article  on  The  Philosopher 
of  Rovereto,  which,  he  informs  us,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Month 
and  the  Dublin  Review,  shows  that  he  is  just  the  man  whom 
Father  Jarvis  ought  to  see  at  the  first  opportunity. — The  Rev.  Father 
Wilfrid  Lescher,  O.P.,  in  The  JEvolutum  of  the  Body  of  Man  (Burns  & 
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Oates)  nndertakes  to  prove  that  it  is  the  soul  which  organizes  the 
hodv  at  all  its  stages ;  and  in  The  Scholastic  Idea  of  the  Universal 
•(Gildea,  London)  he  explains  the  process  by  which  the  mind  knows 
things. — ^An  anonymous  writer  puts  some  of  the  leading  principles 
of  Cardinal  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  : 
A  Study  of  Cardinal  Newman^ s  Grammar  of  Assent  (R.  Washboume). 


Darwinism,  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with 
some  of  its  Applications.  By  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace, 
LL.D.,  F.L.S .,  &c.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1889. 

MR.  WALLACE  is  an  admirable  writer,  and  from  the  first  has 
been  a  much  better  exponent  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
than  his  great  co-operator,  Charles  Darwin.  The  above  work  is  of 
great  interest  and  merits  very  careful  consideration  and  treatment. 
We  hope  and  intend  to  review  it  fully  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Review.  Meantime  we  will  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention 
to  the  singular  title  which  the  author  has  given  to  his  work,  and 
which  seems  to  us  strangely  inappropriate  and  misleading.  The 
late  Mr.  Darwin,  while  assigning  to  Natural  Selection  the  main 
agency  in  the  origin  of  species,  admitted  other  causes,  such  as  use 
and  disuse,  sexual  selection,  climatic  agencies,  correlations  of 
growth,  &c.  But  he  insisted  in  the  strongest  terms  on  its  action 
as  having  produced  our  own  race,  and  being  enough  to  account  tor  the 
highest  human  faculties.  Mr.  Wallace,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
attributing  to  Natural  Selection  a  far  more  universal  and  ail-powerful 
effect  in  the  production  of  species  generally,  and  especially  dis- 
crediting sexual  selection,  loudly  proclaims  its  utter  inability  to 
call  forth  from  amidst  the  highest  beasts,  the  mathematical,  musical 
and  artistic  faculties  which  now  distinguish  man.  We  have  detected 
nothing  in  his  work  which  is  inconsistent  with  pious,  Christian 
belief.  Had  Alfred  Wallace,  instead  of  Charles  Darwin,  been  the 
conspicuous  author  of  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  it  would 
never  have  given  rise  to  an  outcry  on  the  part  of  theologians,  for  he 
would  not,  as  Darwin  did,  have  merited  it. 


Institutiones  logicales  secundum  principia  S.  Thomae  Aquinatis  ad  usum 
scholasticum  accomodavit  Tilmaxnus  Pesch,  S.J.  Pars  prior. 
Summa  praeceptorum  Logicse.      Friburgi :  Herder.    I880. 

TWICE  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
English  scholars  to  recent  philosophical  treatises  of  German 
Jesuits.  The  "  Philosophia  Naturalis  "  of  Father  Pesch  and  the 
"  Institutiones  Juris  Naturalis  "  of  Father  Maver  are  now  followed 
by  Father  Pesch's  "Institutiones  Logicales.'*  The  "-.'Etend 
Patris"  has  inaugurated  an  epoch  in   Catholic  philosophy,  and 
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numberless  text-books  following  the  principles  of  St.  Thomas  have 
made  their  appearance ;  and  instead  of  the  most  baneful  lack  of 
class  books  from  which  our  fathers  suffered,  we  are  falling  into  an 
emibarras  de  richcsses.  Father  Pesch,  however,  is  not  a  mere  repro- 
ducer of  pre-existing  books ;  and  this  text-book  of  logic  is  adapted 
for  higher  students.  It  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  ^*  Logica 
Minor ;  "  or,  "  Summa  prseceptorum  Logicae,"  which  is  before  us,  and 
the  "Logica  Major;" — a  division  which  is  not  new,  but  only  a 
restoration  of  the  practice  of  the  old  philosophical  schools  for 
centuries.  For  the  second  part  are  reserved  the  more  intricate 
questions  connected  with  this  department  of  philosophical  training. 
Father  Pesch  avoids  superfluous  and  useless  questions ;  and  his 
book  will  prove  a  safe  guide  to  those  students  who  wish  for 
a  solid  and  extensive  presentment  of  philosophical  science.  The 
first  chapter  treats  of  the  importance  of  studying  logic,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  survey  of  the  history  of  logic  down  to  the  present  time. 
This  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  study  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy as  a  whole ;  but  it  aims  at  giving  the  student  valuable 
help  towards  thoroughly  grasping  the  meaning  and  method  of  logical 
study.  And  a  mere  glance  at  this  chapter  (p.  25-102)  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  labour  which  it  entailed  on  Father  Pesch ;  it 
is  an  elaborate  historical  treatise.  Similar  praise  may  be  bestowed 
on  the  third  chapter,  "Praenotiones  Psychologicae,"  and  to  yet  another 
chapter,  "  Praenotiones  Methodicse  "  (pp.  149-230)  discussing  the 
^'  tres  modi  sciendi."  Then  we  come  to  the  Logica  Minor  itself, 
where  Father  Pesch  follows  the  old  method  in  treating  the  "  prima, 
secunda  et  tertia  mentis  operationes."  Father  Pesch  has  carefully 
inserted,  as  far  as  possible,  the  very  words  of  St.  Thomas,  and,  what 
we  wish  to  emphasize,  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle. 

Bellesheim. 


Introductio  in  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  cum  Appendice  brevem  Introduc- 
tionem  in  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  continente.  Exaravit  Dr. 
Franciscus  Laurin.     Friburgi :  Herder.     1889. 

TIHIS  solid  work,  from  the  unwearied  pen  of  Dr.  Laurin,  Professor 
of  Canon  Law  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  deserves  a  word  of 
notice  and  praise.  We  feel  confident  that  not  even  Italy,  where  the 
study  of  canon  law  most  flourishes,  can  boast  of  such  a  work.  Next  to 
Italy  there  is  perhaps  no  country  where  both  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  canon  law  with  such 
earnestness  as  Germany.  Professor  Laurin  is  in  the  front  rank  of 
German  canonists.  His  work  is  based  on  the  most  recent  scholar- 
ship. It  introduces  the  student  to  the  history,  composition,  arid 
authority  of  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  the  single  collections  which 
preceded  Gregory  IX.,  and  were  repealed  by  his  oflicial  edition,  and 
last  the  collection  of  Gregory  IX.  and  his  successors.  One  of  the 
intricate  points  which  our  author  successfully  treats  is  the  relation 
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between  the  various  collections.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  a  store- 
house of  canonical  science,  and  will  speedily  make  its  way  into 
Catholic  seminaries,  where  it  will  prove  indispensable  to  both  pro- 
fessors and  students.  Belles  he  im. 


Juris  Pontificii  de  Propaganda  Fide  pars  prima :  complectens  BuUas 
Brevia  Acta  S.  Sedis  a  Congregationis  institutione  ad  praesens 
juxta  temporis  seriem  disposita.  Edidit  Raphael  de  Mar- 
tinis. 2  vols.  RomsB:  Typographia  S.  Congregationis  de 
Prop.  Fide.    1889. 

FATHER  DE  MARTINIS,  a  Lazarist,  is  already  favourably 
known  by  his  "  Studii  storico-giuridici  intorno  alia  nomina  delle 
chiese  cathedrali  nei  dominii  Sardi :  Napoli,  1884,"  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  riffhts  of  the  Holy  See  against  the  so-called  Royal  nomi- 
nation of  bishops.  He  now  presents  us  with  an  instalment  of  a 
valuable  collection,  which  will  supply  a  want  sorely  felt  by  students 
of  either  canon  law  or  Church  history.  The  last  edition  of  the  Pro- 
paganda Bullarium,  in  eight  volumes,  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1839.  Only  a  few  copies  are  to  be  found  in  Germany ;  and  even  in 
Rome,  during  a  stay  there  of  several  years,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  Propaganda  Bullarium  is  a  rare  KeifirjXiov,  But,  besides 
having  grown  rare,  the  first  edition  is  now  not  up  to  requirements — 
so  great  a  change  have  missionary  countries  unaergone  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Soon  after  the  Vatican  Council,  therefore,  the  Cardinals 
of  Propaganda  resolved  to  publish  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edition. 
Monsignor  Rosi-Benardi  was  appointed  to  the  task,  and  began  a  very 
comprehensive  collection  of  documents,  but  died  before  he  could  pub- 
lish them.  Father  de  Martinis  has  been  able  to  make  use  of  this 
collection.  On  June  3,  1872,  the  Cardinals  took  another  line,  and 
ordered  that  the  new  edition  of  the  Bullarium  should  include  only 
documents  issued  since  1622,  when  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda was  instituted  by  Gregory  XV.  Cardinal  Simeoni  entrusted 
the  work  to  Father  de  Martinis.  As  he  states  in  his  Preface,  he  has 
excluded  documents  that  are  merely  of  historical  import,  and  this 
collection  is  therefore  in  the  interests  of  canon  law.  This  method 
has  given  him  space  for  material  gathered  from  other  Roman  archives, 
amongst  which  I  will  only  mention  the  Secretaria  Brevium,  from  which 
Cardinal  Moran  gathered  a  large  number  of  valuable  documents  in 
his  *^  Spicilegium  Ossoriense  "  (Dublin,  1874-1885).  De  Martinis' 
collection  is  to  consist  of  two  parts :  (1)  Documents  referring  to 
missions  as  issued  by  the  Popes  themselves ;  (2)  Decrees  enacted 
by  the  Propaganda  under  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  work 
proper  will  be  followed  by  an  Appendix  of  Documents  prior  to  1622. 
The  two  bulky  volumes  before  us  open  with  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XV.  (1623),  and  come  down  to  Clement  XII.  (1740).  English 
scholars  will  be  struck  with  the  wealth  of  materials  relating  to  the 
Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Father  de  Martinis'  collection 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.  A.  Bellesheim. 
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1.  Correspondance  intime  du  Comie  de  Vaudreuil  et  du  Comte  dHArtois 

pendant  Vemigration  (1789-1815)  :  publiee  avec  introduction, 
notes  et  appendices.  Par  M.  Leonce  Pingaud.  Paris :  E. 
Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     ]  889. 

2.  Charles  X.  et  Louis  XIX.  en  exit.     M^moires  inedits  du  Marquis 

DE  ViLLENEUVE.     Paris :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     1889. 

3.  La   Congregation  (1801-1830).     Par  M.  Geoffroy  de  Grand- 

MAisoN.     Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     1889. 

1.  Ill"  DE  VAUDREUIL  was  the  most  brilliant  member  of  the 
luL.     little  coterie  with  which  Madame,  de  Polignac  surrounded 
Marie  Antoinette.     Although  the  queen  herself  never  seems  to  have 
liked  him,  yet  his  intimacy  with  her  favourite,  and  with  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  made  him  welcome  at  Versailles.     In  the  first  days  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  marked  out  for  popular  vengeance.     On  the  day 
after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  he  accompanied  the  kind's  brother  in 
his  fliffht  to  Switzerland.     Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  Madame 
de  Polignac  and  her  sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Polastron.     After  a 
time  the  prince  retired  to  Turin,  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  friends  began.     Most  of  the  letters  printed  in  this  collection 
were  written  by  Vaudreuil.     They  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  and  a  model  courtier.     He  saw  that  any  attempt 
to  induce  foreign  Powers  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.,  at 
least  during  the  Constituent  Assembly,  would  only  do  mischief  to  the 
Royal  cause.  He  was  ready  enough  to  oppose  the  Revolution,  but  he 
would  not,  as  so  many  of  the  Emigres  did,  join  the  armies  of  the  enemy 
in  fighting  against  France.  He  did  much  to  restrain  the  fiery  temper 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois.     His  prudent  and  respectful  advice  to  the 
prince  concerning  his  passion  for  Madame  de  Polastron  was  the 
means  of  avoiding  much  scandal.     After  twenty-five  years  of  exile 
he  returned  to  France,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.     The  Introduction,  Notes  and  Appendices  contributed  by  M. 
Pingaud  are  of  great  service  to  the  reader.    His  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Vaudreuil  is  admirable  in  every  way.     The  two 
heliogravure  portraits  of  Mdme.  de  Polignac  are  well  executed  ;  they 
show  that  her  influence  was  due  to  her  mind  and  her  manner  rather 
than  to  any  personal  attractions. 

2.  The  Comte  d'Artois,  just  spoken  of,  became  in 'due  course 
Charles  X.,  King  of  France.     His  exaggerated  notions  of  the  Royal 

Sower,  however,  soon  sent  him  forth  on  another  and  a  final  exile. 
[.  de  Villeneuve  was  invited  to  join  him,  and  lived  for  some  years 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  king's  son,  the  Due  d'Angoul^me 
^Louis  XIX.),  and  his  grandson,  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
(Henri  V.).  His  description  of  the  exiled  Court  deserves  to  be  read 
by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  aims  of  the  Legitimists.  The 
account  of  the  education  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  will  be  found 
especially  interesting. 

3.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  English  reader  that  by 
"  La  Congregation ''  is  meant  the  Sodality  of  Mary,  the  male  branch 
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of  the  "  Children  of  Mary."  During  the  last  years  of  the  Empire^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  Restoration,  this  confraternity  became  very 
widespread  in  France,  and  counted  among  its  members  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  day  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  Its  enemies- 
accused  it  of  being  a  mutual  admiration  society,  membership  of  which 
was  the  sole  road  to  wealth  and  power.  M.  de  Grandmaison  admits- 
the  influence  of  the  "  Congregation/'  but  maintains  that  its- 
members  owed  their  success  to  their  own  abilities,  and  not  to  any 
favour  from  their  brethren.  His  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  ta 
the  history  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  France  after  the  Revolution. 

T.  B.  S. 


Journal  des  Prisons  de  mon  Phre^  de  ma  Mere  et  des  Miennes.  Par  Mdme. 
LA  BucHESSE  DE  DuKAS,  nee  NoAiLLES.  Dcuxi^mo  Edition, 
Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.    1889. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  Mdme.  de  Duras's  little  book  has  reached 
a  second  edition.  Just  now  we  hear  much  of  the  wanton 
luxury,  the  irreligion,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  old  noblesse.  It  is 
well  that  the  memory  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  mode  of  life 
should  be  preserved.  The  Noailles  family  was  pious,  charitable 
and  brave.  Mdme.  de  Duras's  father.  Marshal  de  Noailles,  could  say 
with  truth  :  *^  At  seventeen  I  mounted  to  the  assault  for  my  kinff  ^ 
at  seventy-nine  I  mount  the  scaffold  for  my  God."  Although  tne 
authoress  was  imprisoned,  and  lost  her  father  and  mother,  her  sister- 
in-law  and  her  niece,  during  the  Terror,  her  book  contains  no  bitter 
reflections  on  those  who  so  grievously  wronged  her.  Si  sic  omnes  I 
Had  the  nobles  as  a  body  been  like  these,  the.  Reign  of  Terror  would 
never  have  been.  T.  B.  S. 


Ik>s;  an  Epic  of  the  Dawn.    By  Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  MJ^ 
Regina,  N.W.T. :  .Leader  Company.  1889. 

A  VOLUME  of  poetry,  dated  from  Regina,  one  of  the  infent 
cities — capitals  of  the  friture — of  the  great  North-west  of 
Canada,  may  fairly  claim  some  notice  on  the  score  of  its  birthplace 
alone.  "  Eos,"  however,  though  marred  here  and  there  by  an  im- 
perfect line,  has  sufficient  beauty  to  be  read  with  interest  for  its  own 
sake  as  well.  Its  subject,  a  dream  or  vision  in  which  the  singer 
accompanies  Aurora  in  her  progress  round  the  world,  gives  occasion 
for  much  fine  descriptive  writing ;  for  instance,  this  simile  applied  to* 
the  Ottawa : — 

Like  threads  of  silver  nin  from  silver  coin 

To  coin,  it  wound  between  the  hills,  and  spread 

At  intervals  in  wide  and  beauteous  lakes. 

The  author  is  happier  in  his  blank  verse  than  in  his  lyrics,  whicb 
are  of  the  vers  de  sodete  genre^  but  lack  the  polish  required  for  that 
form  of  composition. 
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Songs  of  Remembrance,    By  Margaret  Eyan  (Alice  Esmonde). 

Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1889. 

A  STRAIN  of  genuine  sorrow  pervades  these  lyrics,  well-styled 
"  Songs  of  Remembrance,"  republished  in  their  present 
form  from  the  Irish  Monthly,  An  unusual  power  of  pathetic  expres- 
sion is  given  to  this  singer  of  the  sad,  whose  melancholy  is  only 
softened  by  the  deep  religious  feeling  breathed  in  her  verse.  Tha 
following  sonnet,  "  Constant,"  will  give  an  idea  of  her  command  of 
melodious  expression  for  her  feelings ; — 

I  prize  no  aftermath  in  glen  or  wold, 

No  grasses  'mid  brown  stubble  all  alive 

With  early  winter  birds  that  scream  and  thrive. 
I  want  no  second  summer's  promised  gold. 
Dearer  familiar  paths  I  took  of  old, 

Through  meads  thick-set  with  flowers  for  honied  hive ; 

Dearer  remembrances  that  must  survive 
All  change,  to  me  more  dear  a  hundred-fold. 
The  hopes,  the  friends,  the  days  for  ever  past, 

The  white  sails  set,  the  ocean  wide  before. 
No  venture  now  on  any  seas  I  cast, 

No  wreck  provide  for  second  surf-beat  shore. 
To  one  heart,  cold  and  still,  my  heart  clings  fast. 

My  hands  but  dead  hands  clasp  for  evermore. 

The  little  volume  is  of  unusual  merit,  and  well  suited  for  a  gift* 
book  or  school-prize. 

Temperance  Songs  and  Lyrics,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Casey,  P.P. 
Dublin  :  James  Duffy  <fc  Co.  1889. 

THE  fact  that  this  volume  has  gone  into  a  second  edition  shows- 
how  well  it  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Its 
spirited  dithyrambics  in  praise  of  tea,  lemonade,  and  other  innocuous 
substitutes  for  alcohol,  nave  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Bacchic  ode, 
and  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  Father  Mathew. 


Elements  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus,     By  Joseph  Bayma,  S.J.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  Santa  'Clara  College,    S.J.,  Santa 
Clara,  California.    San  Francisco :  A.  Waldteufel.     1889. 

ONE  of  the  chief  features  of  this  book  is  the  reduction  of  a  vast 
amount  of  material  into  a  small  compass — a  change  of  great 
importance  at  the  present  day,  because  a  student's  time  is  now  cut 
up  into  small  pieces  by  the  increasing  number  of  subjects  to  be 
studied.  The  author  has  attained  his  aim  to  a  certain  extent, 
having  compressed  about  1200  pages,  which  fill  three  volumes  of 
Todhunter,  into  one  volume  of  about  280  pages.  Nearly  100  pages 
(Sections  II.  and  III.  in  the  second  part)  are  devoted  to  applications 
of  integral  calculus  to  geometry  and  mechanics,  whilst  Section  II.  in 
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Part  I.  contains  a  considerable  number  of  practical  exercises  on 
maxima  and  minima.  These  advantages  will  make  the  new  book 
very  valuable  for  a  short  course  of  higher  mathematics. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  point  out  a  few  things  which  make 
the  manual  less  useful  for  modem  teaching.  We  can  scarcely  allow 
that  doing  away  with  the  method  of  "  limits  "  altogether  is  a  wise 
change,  particularly  as  the  greater  number  of  lecturers  in  higher 
mathematics  will  still  cling  to  a  method  which  has  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  infinitesimal  method. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  born  mathematician  and  keen  philosopher 
to  conceive  these  "  fluxions,"  or  "  nascent  quantities,"  but  ordinary 
students,  who  have  spent  years  at  elementary  mathematics,  find 
it  exceedingly  hard  to  get  a  grasp  of  quantities  which  may  be  called 
**  next  to  nothing,"  or  **  larger  than  anything."  How  many  people 
who  study  only  for  practical  purposes,  care  for  philosophical  specu- 
lations ?  And  yet  tlie  author  must  have  written  his  book  for  inferior 
students  as  well  as  for  geniuses.  In  teaching  higher  mathematics 
we  have  to  battle  with  two  great  difficulties.  Firstly,  the  student 
has  had  up  to  now  to  do  with  only  well-defined  rules  and  quantities, 
which  keep  their  rigidity  throughout  all  operations.  Even  in  trig- 
onometry ne  is  satisfied  with  a  strong  belief  that  tan  0=sin  0,  and 
that  tangent  and  secant  become  parsulel  at  90",  &c.  But  write  on 
the  blackboard  in  the  first  lesson  of  higher  mathematics  some  of  the 

0  4 
simplest  formulae  such  as  :   ~  -;  the  student  is  quite  perplexed  and 

does  not  know  which  is  which.  Call  0  (philosophically)  a  quantity 
in  fieri^  and  say  therefore  tv  =  oo.     That  does  not  make  the  beginner 

any  wiser.     Now  replace  0  by  a  very  small  quantity,  say  .p^*    At 

4 
once  ——  =  400  becomes  evident.    Make  the  denominator  100  times 

100 

smaller,  and — -—  =  4000  is  quite  as  clear.    Continue  this  process, 

10000 

so  that  the  student  can  see  the  relation  by  a  constant  decreasing  and 
growing,  and  finish  by  saying  that  if  the  denominator  ^^^ is 

equal  to  "  next  to  nothing,"  the  value  ^  =  oo  is  infinitely  large,  the 

first  step  is  made  ;  and  a  similar  demonstration  will  make  the  equation 

7  =  0,  quite  as  intelligible.     The  bridge  from  concrete  to  abstract 

notions,  firom  definite  to  indefinite  quantities  cannot  be  constructed 
all  at  once.  A  missionary,  if  he  will  bring  home  a  religious  truth 
to  a  savage,  has  to  choose  the  most  suitable  form,  although  he  himself 
beholds  what  he  says  in  a  different  and  much  truer  light.  What 
should  we  do  in  teaching  chemistry  without  the  atomic  theory  ?  or 
in  light  and  heat,  and  other  branches,  without  the  conception  of 
ethereal  molecules  of  some  definite  size  ?    Small  as  these  creatures 
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are,  if  they  do  exist,  we  can  handle  and  move  them  about  in  any 
direction  just  as  if  they  were  large  bodies. 

We  admit  that  the  method  of  limits  can  be  misunderstood  and 
wrongly  applied.  The  author  refers  on  pages  42-45  to  misapplica- 
tions of  the  limit  made  by  authors  of  the  modern  school,  and  he  tries 
to  show  that  the  method  of  limits  is  against  nature  and  reason.  He 
seems  to  find  fault  with  Todhunter.    In  the  Dif.  Calculus,  page  4, 

we  find  :  lim  — - —  =  1,   if  ^  =  0.     We  can  scarcely  imagine  that 

Todhunter  means  to  express  an  absurdity  which  he  cannot  see. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  for  the  absolute  0  and  the  infinitely  small 
quantity  the  same  symbol,  namely  0  ;  also  for  the  absolute  unity  and 
tne  quantity  which  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  unit  the  same  figure, 

namely  1.    If  ^  =  0  (absolute)  we  may  write    -.  =  1=  ratio  between 

two  coinciding  mathematical  points.  If  ^  =  0  (infinitely  small), 
thenl  is  only  approaching  the  absolute  1.  No  doubt,  the  confusion 
caused  by  mixing  up  absolute  quantities  and  infinitesimals  must  have 
led  the  author  to  a  misconception  of  the  term  '^  limit" 

Let  us  take  the  same  example^  which  the  author  introduces  on 
page  42,  in  order  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  this  term.  Let  y  be  a 
function  o{  x  in  y  =  or.  If  we  increase  a?  by  the  very  small  Ax,  for 
which  Todhunter  places  A,  then  :  y  +  Ay  =  (a?  +  Axy  =  x^  +  2Aa?  +  (Aa?)-. 
This  equation  must  hold  good  for  any  definite  increment,  and  it 
depends  upon  the  keenness  of  a  philosophical  mind  to  venture  the 
sate  jump  from  Ax  to  dx,  which  we  arrive  at  by  diflFerentiation,  or 
by  a  simple  operation.  In  the  latter  case  the  student  is  strongly 
supported  by  a  diagram,  clumsy  as  it  may  be.  Subtract  ar^,  (dx)^,  being 
a  differential  of  second  Order,  will  drop  first,  before  the  two  rectangles 


1 


x 


A  X 


2xxdx  approach  to  nothing,  therefore  dy  =  2xx  dx.  If  dx-0 
(absolute)  tne  whole  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  can- 
not be  the  teaching  of  the  celebrated  mathematicians  who  advocate 
the  theory  of  limits.  Differential  quotients,  which  involve  geometrical 
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operations,  allow  us   to  retain  a  clear  conception,  even  i£  i»  =  0 

(absolute).      Thus  ~^  =  2  =  2x  would  represent  the  two   straight 

dx     0 

lines,  or  the  half  perimeter  of  the  square. 

Similarly  lim  ^  =  ^  =-  5  =  tan  a.     Of  course,  in  the  case^  when 

Ax     dx      0 

dx  =  0  (absolute)  an  integration  would  be  impossible. 

Of  the  numerous  applications  of  the  very  important  term  **  limit," 
we  give  only  one  illustration  more.  Some  mathematicians  sum  the 
convergent  series  lim  (1 +  -)"  =  ! +1+1  +  ^^"*"  JhrdTT^    .  .  up  to 

2,718281.  .  .    Others  to  2,718281828469 Evidendy  "Emit" 

has  quite  a  different  application ;  it  does  not  mean  a  quotient,  and  is 
far  from  approaching  0,  as  it  denotes  a  sum  of  a  series  containing 
real  quantities,  ending  in  the  infinitum^  but  as  we  can  nev^r  reacE 
the  infinitum,  therefore  it  may  seem  as  absurd  to  talk  about  a  limit, 
as  if  we  write  :  lim  (1  -f^w)"  =  oo  (»  taken  as  an  integer  and  positive 
quantity). 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  extend  criticism  furtber.  Here 
let  it  suffice  to  remark  that,  as  any  matiiematician  can  see, 
*' limit"  is  not  an  over-rigid  term;  Aere  is  no  abwirdity  in 
its  use,  it  assists  greatly  the  grasp  of  a  definite  quantity,  which 
may  be  a  quotient,  or  the  sum  of  a  convergent  series  It 
telk  us  simply  to  cut  off  somewhere  the  useless  part  of  &  long- 
tailed  series*  The  basis  of  the  byperbolic  logarimms,  and  many 
other  constants  of  highest  importance  for  theoretical  and  praetical 
purposes,  suffer  very  Httle  by  their  being  irrational,  because  thift  term 
**  limit "  allows  us  to  make  the  series  as  long  as  we  please,  and  as 
definite  as  we  like.  The  philosophical  and  more  adequate  concep- 
tions must  be  left  to  those  students  who  have  plenty  ef  time  tor 
contemplation.  Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  English  manuals 
of  higher  mathematics  are  generally  too  theoretical,  too  dry  and 
abstruse.  Built  up  by  half-explained  mechanisms,  they  show  great 
and  deep  learning,  but  do  not  aim  sufficiently  at  imparting  to  the 
student  useful  knowledge.  The  student,  if  he  is  not  sharp,  has  to 
grope  about  in  the  dark  for  months  without  knowing  what  he  is 
aiming  at.  We  have  come  across  many  students  disheartened  and 
disgusted  with  a  study  so  beautiful  in  itself.  Why  not  apply  the 
first  steps  of  differentiation  to  a  simple  problem  like  this  :  Divide  a 
straight  line  a  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  form  a  maximum  of  area  ?  To 
make  the  calculus  interesting  and  useful  is  the  second  great 
difficulty. 

If,  in  another  edition,  FafEer  Bayma  would  adopt  our  suggestion, 
if  he  would  not  discard  altogether  the  method  of  "  limits, '  parti- 
cularly at  the  beginning,  if  he  would  introduce  more  diagrams  and 
simple  practical  illustrations,  he  would  have  provided  us  with  a  very 
valuable  manual,  particularly  as  the  arrangement  of  his  Book  is 

remarkably  good. 

F.  liAioJonT. 
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The  Dramatic  Works  of  Edwin  Atherstone,  Author  of  "  The  Fall 
of  Nineveh,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt/'  &c.  &o.  &c.  Edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mart  Elizabeth  Atherstone.  London :  Elliot 
Stock.    1888. 

THIS  book  contains  "Pelopidas;  or,  the  Deliverance  of  Thebes," 
*'  Philip,"  and  "  Love,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  Gout: "  a  comedy, 
«nd  two  tragedies.  These  dramas  see  the  light  under  peculiar  cir- 
<;umstances.  Written  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  they 
were  frequently  offered  to  the  then  great  London  theatres  between 
the  years  1824  and  1834,  but  were  never  accepted,  though  one  of 
the  Kembles,  as  well  as  Edmund  Kean,  expressed  willingness  to  take 
part  in  either  of  the  two  first  plays.  The  closet  is  always  a  great 
distance  from  the  sta^e,  and  speculation  now  upon  what  might  have 
been  their  fate  upon  the  boards  is  useless ;  but  these  dramas,  possiblv 
suited  to  a  taste  long  passed  away,  are  undoubtedly  interesting  read- 
ing, and  make  a  fitting  Tolume  for  the  library.  The  characters  are 
•distinct  and  clearly  cut,  the  diction  flowing  and  often  eloquent,  and 
the  plays  are  frill  of  graceful  imagery.  A  willoTV  has  figmcifully  sug- 
gested to  Pelopidas  a  lady's  image.  We  have  space  for  a  portion 
•only  of  his  description : — 

Hast  thou  not  seen  a  willow,  by  the  brink 

Of  some  bright  stream,  when  the  warm  south-west  comes 

To  toy,  and  whisper  with  it ; — ^how  each  leaf, 

And  long,  down-drooping  branch  waves  graceftiUy : — 

Bends  inward  now — as  from  the  breeze  it  shrank 

For  that  it  kiss'd  too  lovingly : — now  wafts 

Sidelong  its  feathery  hands,  as  it  would  say. 

Farewell — farewell : — then  downwards  drops  its  leaves 

Into  the  dimpling  stream,  and,  lifting  them. 

Seems  as  'twould  rain  a  shower  of  crystal  tears. 

For  that  the  fickle  zephyr  had  gone  by. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed. 


Mimmres  et  Souvenirs  du  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville  :  la  Revolutum,  le 
Consulate  V Empire.    Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     1888. 

MHYDE  DE  NEUVILLE  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of 
,  the  opening  of  the  States-General  of  1789,  yet  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  terrible  events  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Louis  aVI.  Sent  to  Paris,  in  1791,  to  complete  his  studies  for  the 
army,  he  neglected  his  books  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  politics. 
He  was,  as  he  says,  a  "  furious  royalist ;"  his  opinions  were  extreme, 
and  nothing  could  stop  him  from  expressing  themu  He  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  many  anti-revolutionary  clubs,  where  he  stirred 
up  his  faint-hearted  comrades  to  battle  with  the  sans-culottes.  Once 
he  held  a  public  discussion  in  the  street  with  the  in&mous  Th^roigne 
-de  M^ncourt^  and,  though  the  audience  was  hostile^  gained  a  vie^- 
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tory  over  that  disgrace  of  her  sex.  The  Tuileries  were  open  to  him 
at  all  hours.  The  queen  often  took  notice  of  the  devoted  youth  who 
was  always  at  hand  in  moments  of  danger.  One  day,  as  she  was 
entering  ner  carriage,  she  pointed  him  out  to  Madame  Elizabeth, 
and  said,  with  a  tender  look,  "  There's  a  good  young  man."  To  his 
dying  day  he  never  forgot  that  look  and  those  words.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  M^moires  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  her  sufferings 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  of  the  plots  for  her  release.  When 
Louis  XVI.  was  tried  by  the  Convention  the  young  royalist  went 
about  among  the  members,  persuading  the  waverers,  encouraging  the 
king's  friends,  and  leading  the  opposition  to  his  foes.  The  scene 
of  flie  three  votings  is  described  with  great  power.  When  all  was 
over,  the  venerable  Malesherbes,  the  king's  advocate,  left  the  Con- 
vention, leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  de  Neuville,  who  confided  to  him 
a  plan  for  rescuing  their  Sovereign  on  the  way  to  the  guillotine. 
Louis  himself,  however,  forbade  any  such  attempt.  Had  the  noblesse 
as  a  body  been  possessed  of  anything  like  the  courage  of  this  youth, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  would  never  have  found  himself  in  such 
straits. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  M.  de  Neuville  through  his  subsequent 
adventures.  He  was  imprisoned  and  exiled ;  he  returned  in  secret, 
and  worked  with  all  his  might  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ; 
he  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Napoleon  and  was  a^ain  exiled, 
this  time  to  the  United  States ;  finally,  he  returned  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  and  became  a  trusty  Minister  under  Louis  XVIIL  and 
Charles  X.  Madame  de  Neuville  bravely  and  prudently  seconded 
her  husband's  efforts.  To  her  he  attributes  his  deliverance  from 
many  perils.  The  account  of  her  journey  to  Schonbrunn  to  appeal 
to  Napoleon  in  person  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  this 
fascinating  book.  T.  B.  S. 


The  Feudal  History  of  the  County  of  Derby.     By  John  Pym 
Yeatman.     Section  III.    London.    1889. 

AFTEE  a  somewhat  long  delay  the  third  section  of  Mr.  Yeatman's 
History  of  Derbyshire  has  appeared.     The  author's  method 
is  his  own,  and  the  value  of  the  book,  if  it  ever  comes  to  a  conclu- 
sion, cannot  be  questioned;  at  least  so  far  as  Derbyshire  is  con- 
cerned.    There  are  given,   to    all  interested  in   that  county,  in 
Mr.  Yeatman's  volumes  copies  of  original  documents  taken  from  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere,  which  relate 
to  county  affairs  and  people.     Upon  these  collections  it  is  obvious 
that  every  county  historian  must  found  his  history.     Most  writers 
of  such  histories  keep  their  collections  sacred,  ana  tell  the  story 
they  contain,  with  a  result  that  page  after  page  of  print  is  filled  up 
by  disquisitions  and  digressions  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects^ 
more  or  less  interesting,  but  not  specially  so  to  those  who  look  for 
information  about  that  particular  district.    Mr.  Yeatman,  evidently  a 
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thorough  and  hard-working  student,  gives  the  Derbyshire  public 
the  materials  he  has  excavated  with  great  labour  from  the  mass  of 
rolls  and  records  lying  dust-covered  in  our  national  archives.  He 
has  broken  up  the  ground,  sifted  and  sorted,  cast  on  one  side  what 
did  not  illustrate  the  county  he  is  interested  in,  and  printed  in  the 
three  sections  already  published  of  his  *'  History  "  the  jrenuine  and 
true  records  of  Derbyshire,  with  which  all  future  historians  of  the 
county  will  have  to  reckon.  It  is  not  light  reading :  that  may  be 
taken  for  granted :  but  as  fer  as  the  documents  go,  we  have  a  mine 
of  information  ready  to  our  hands.  We  do  not  profess  to  agree 
with  the  author  as  to  the  good  obtainable  by  the  abuse  he  heaps 
upon  those  he  disagrees  with,  or  such  as,  in  nis  opinion,  have  done 
him  harm  ;  neither  do  we  suppose  that  his  subscribers  would  much 
care  to  bind  up  with  a  book  of  permanent  interest  the  vigorous 
relations  of  the  author's  ephemeral  quarrels.  Still  we  must  take 
Mr.  Yeatman  as  we  find  him,  and  he  is  never  quite  happy  appa- 
rently unless  he  is  belabouring  some  one  or  other.  We  need  only 
add  that  the  volume  contains  fifteen  sections,  amongst  the  more  inter- 
esting of  which  we  note  the  "  Hundred  of  Soarsdale  and  the  Manor 
of  Chesterfield;  "the  "History  of  the  Wake  Family,"  and '^  The 
Parish  Church  of  Chesterfield.'' 


The  Story  of  Ihe  Nations :     The  ffansa  Towns.     By  Helen 
ZiMMERN.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1889. 

THIS  is  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  *^  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
Series,  and  is  quite  up  to  the  high  standara  which  most  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Series  have  attained.  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  tells 
clearly  and  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  story  of  a  most  remarkable 
episode  in  the  development  of  commercial  enterprise  and  municipal 
freedom  in  Nortliern  Europe.  The  illustrations  are  of  varying 
quality,  some  very  good,  some  wretchedly  processed,  and  one  or  two 
might  well  have  been  omitted,  as,  for  instance,  the  page  full  of 
horrors  entitled  "  Justice  in  the  Fifteenth  Century." 


The  popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen.      By  Ugo  Balzani.     London  : 


Longmans.     1889. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  series  of  historical  manuals  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Epochs  of  Church  History,*'  and  edited  by  Pro 
fessor  Mandell  Creighton.  Unlike  most  elementary  manuals,  it  is 
in  great  part  the  result  of  original  research  carried  on  by  its  author 
in  preparation  for  a  larger  work.  Mr.  Balzani's  sympathies  are 
hardly  Papal,  and  as  his  standpoint  is  not  that  of  a  Cfatholic,  the 
view  he  takes  of  the  stru^le  with  the  German  Emperors  is  not 
one  that  we  can  accept.     But  he  writes  in  a  spirit  of  tairness  and 
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his  fuller  treatment  of  the  same  interesting  period  ^U  no  doubt  prove 
interesting  and  suggestive.  If  we  may  criticize  details,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  indifferent  use  in  the  same  work  of  the  terms- 
Welf  and  Weiblingen  on  one  page,  and  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
on  another,  is  likely  to  confuse  some  readers;  while  to  write  of 
Barbarossa  being  crowned  under  "  the  domed  roof  of  St.  Peter's  'f 
calls  up  an  image  of  the  modern  church  rather  than  of  the  old 
basilica. 


The  Dark  Ages.  Essays  illustrating  the  state  of  Religion  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  By 
S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  <fec.  New  Edition, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Frederick  Stokes,  M.A.  London : 
John  Hodges,  1889. 

There  is  not  time  this  quarter  to  do  more  than  announce  the 
receipt  of  this  re-issue  of  Maitland's  famous  essays  by  Mr.  Hodges  in 
his  "  Catholic  Standard  Library."  The  volume  is  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  and  is  well  got  up.  Catholics  will  long  feel  the  grati- 
tude tney  owe  to  Maitland  for  his  sweeping  slashes  at  the  veil  of  the 
"  Great  JProtestant  Tradition  "  which  hung  over  the  English  mind 
as  to  the  laziness  and  ignorance  of  monks,  &c.  &c.,  during  the 
"  Dark  " — t.^..  Catholic  Ages.  The  "  tradition,"  however,  is  not  yet 
swept  out  of  the  popular  imagination ;  and  we  could  have  wished 
that  this  reprint  had  been  brought  out  at  a  more  popular  price  than 
twelve  shillings.  Even  at  that  figure,  however,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  reach  many  new  readers  and  do  them  good,  whilst  it& 
quaint  style  will,  at  the  same  time,  interest  them;  and  we  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Hodges  for  it. 


THE  CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Zife  a7id  Letters  of  Father  Damien,  the  Apostle  of  the  Lepers.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  his  Brother,  Father  Pamphile. 
(1«.) — Mart/,  Queen  of  Scots.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott. 
— St.  Columbanus  (539-615).  By  the  Rev.  John  Golden. — A 
Model  Woman.  Bv  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
^^Father  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  By  the  Rev.  W^ 
H.  Cologan. —  Ven.  Margaret  Clitheroe.  By  Rev.  A.  B.. 
Gurdon. — Franz  Witt.  By  H.  S.  Butterfield.  (Biographi- 
cal Series^  1^.  each.) 

Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  Fingland.  By  His- 
Eminence  Cardinal  Newman.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  (Jl 
reprint^  by  special  permission  of  his  Eminence^  in  numbers,  at 
2d.  each.) 
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"  Collected  Publications  of  the  C.T.S.,"  vol.  vii.  (la).  Oradus  ad 
Fidem ;  or,  the  Logic  of  Faith.  By  R6n6  F.  R.  Conder,  MJL 
(fid.), — The  Pope  and  the  Bible  (an  explanation  of  the  case  of  M. 
Jjasserre,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  popular 
Bible  reading).  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J.  (6d.). — ITie 
Bible  and  the  Eefof^mationy  and  Notes  on  l^exts  alleged  against  SU 
Peter's  Sapremacy.  By  C.  F.  B.  Allntjtt  {2d.  each). — Arckie- 
pUcopal  Jurisdiction.  By  John  Morris,  S.J.  (1^.). — Total 
Abstinence,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
CoLOGAN  (1^.). — "The  Penny  Library  of  Catholic  Tales," 
No.  9. — A  Companion  to  High  Mass,  for  the  use  of  non- Catholics- 
{^d.\  &c.  (fee. 

'^Stories  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,"  Nos.  1,  2,  3.     By  Louisa 
Emily  Dobr^e. 

All  the  above,  London:    Catholic    Tract    Society,    18,  West 
Square,  S.E. 

We  feel  bound  to  find  space  for  at  least  this  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  more  valuable  or  interesting  of  the  numerous  publications  which 
this  energetic  Society  has  recently  sent  to  us.  The  Society  deserves  the- 
highest  praise  for  its  selection  of  works  and  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  it  brings  them  out,  often  at  only  nominal  prices.  We 
should  like  further  to  call  attention  to  the  Society's  really  excellent 
^*  Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Damien,"  which  is  not  only  the  cheapest, 
but  most  complete  record  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Lepers  of  Molokai 
yet  published  in  English.  If  the  reader  would  peruse  with  it  the 
little  American  volume,  "  The  Lepers  of  Molokai,"  by  Charles  W. 
Stoddard,  who  visited  the  island  of  Molokai  in  1884  (Notr«  Dame, 
Indiana:  "Ave  Maria"  Press.  Ten  cents,  or  Qd.  at  an  English 
Catholic  bookseller's),  he  would  have  no  reason  to  regret  not  being 
able  to  purchase  Mr.  Edward  Clifford's  "  Father  Damien,"  a  reprint 
of  articles  from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  published  by  Macmillan  and 
Co.  at  2s.  6d.  The  articles  were  admirable  as  an  eloquent  tribute 
from  a  Protestant  to  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  Catholic  priest,  and  did 
much  to  call  the  attention  of  England  to  Father  Damien's  work ;  but 
their  republication  in  a  volume  is  much  marred  by  the  introductory 
statement  of  the  author's  personal  reasons  for  not  himself  becoming 
a  Catholic.  This  gratuitous  proceeding  (for  we  do  not  think  the 
public  wanted  to  know  why  Mr.  Clifford — a  Protestant — ^remained 
a  Protestant)  is  done  in  words,  the  bad  taste  of  which  in  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  before  all  things  a  Catholic, 
and  Mr.  Clifford's  friend,  can,  we  think,  scarcely  be  questioned, 
Mr.  Clifford's  "  Father  Damien  "  also  lacks  the  interesting  collection 
of  letters  which  Father  Damien's  brother  has  added  to  the  C.T.S.'s 
"  Life."  This  latter  has  also  a  good  portrait  of  the  Father  before 
that  seizure  by  the  disfiguring  leprosy,  the  news  of  which  broke  his- 
mother's  heart.  The  other  volumes  of  biography  and  controversy 
enumerated  above  will  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 
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We  have  received  the  first  three  of  Miss  Dobr^e's  "  Stories  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments" — viz.:  '*  Blanche's  Baptism/'  "The  Mark  that 
was  never  rubbed  out "  (Confirmation),  and  "Brian  Daly"  (Holy 
Communion).  They  are  excellent  little  stories,  brightly  and  plea- 
santly written,  and  likely  to  do  good.  The  characters  are  neatly 
drawn,  and  have  individuality ;  the  local  colouring  (scenes  are  laid 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Italy)  is  faithful,  and  the  instruction 
blended  with  the  tales  is  never  obtrusive. 
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1.  Life  of  St,  Bonaventure,     Translated  by  L.  C.  Skey.     London  : 

Burns  &  Gates. 

2.  A  Heavenly  Gift.     By  Fr.  Francis  X.  Savelli,  O.C.D.     1889. 

3.  The  Will  of  God.    Translated  from  the  French  by  M.  A.  M. 

New  York,  &c :  Benziger  Brothers.     1889. 

4.  Twelfth-tide  and  its    Octave.     Eight   Meditations.      Translated 

from  the  Itahan  of  Father  Ventura.  By  Alexander  Wood, 
M.A.     London  :   Burns  &  Gates. 

5.  Lessons  from   the  Best  of  Books :  the  Crucifix.     Dublin :  M.  H. 

G    &Son.     1889. 

6.  A  Novena  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Face  of  our  Lord.     Adapted  from 

the  French  of  the  Abb6  Janvier.  New  York,  &c. :  Benziger 
Brothers.    1889. 

7.  The  Sacred  Heart  in  the  School.    Messenger  Gffice^  St.  Helens. 

1889. 

8.  Novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.     By  Father  St.  Gmer, 

C.SS.E.     Boston :  Thomas  Noonan  &  Co.     1890. 

9.  The  Garden  of  Divine  Love,     By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Maltus,  G.P. 

London :  Burns  &  Gates. 

10.  ^  Practical  Guide  to  Meditation  or  Mental  Prayer.     By  a  Mis- 

sionary Priest.    Leamington :  Art  &  Book  Co.     1889. 

11.  Prayers  for  Mass,  ^c.      By  St.  Leonard  of  Port   Maurice. 

London  :  Bums  &  Gates. 

12.  Tlie  Kingdom  of  God.    By  the  Rev.  Charles   McDermott 

Roe.     Second  Edition.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

13.  Manual  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Norbert.    Compiled  by  the  Rev. 

Martin  Geudens.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates.     1889. 
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14.  The  Perfection  of  Man  in    Charity,      Bj  Ft,   H.   Reginald 

Buckler,  O.P    London :  Burns  &  Gates. 

15.  The  Little   Flowers  of  St.   Francis   of  Assist.     Edited   by  His 

Eminence    Cardinal   Manning.     Third    Edition.      London: 
Burns  &  Gates.     1889. 

1.    A    short  life  of  St.  Bonaventure  (260  pp.)  translated  evidently 
xjL    from  the  French  (although  the  original  is  not  mentioned) ; 
devotional  and  complete,  and  fairly  successful  as  a  translation. 

2.  A  little  brochure  intended  to  assist  the  young  in  preserving  the 
grace  of  their  first  Communion.  The  writer — or  adapter— dates 
from  Gban,  and  the  work  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of 
Argyle,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

3.  A  small  treatise,  authorized  by  the  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
containing  very  admirable  reflections  on  the  Will  of  God,  with  St 
Leonard's  method  of  hearing  Mass. 

4.  A  prettily  got-up  series  of  eight  Meditations,  each  containing 
seven  or  eight  devout  points  for  the  Gctave  of  the  Epiphany.  It 
is  well  translated. 

5.  No  writer's  name  is  given  to  this  little  volume  of  Meditations 
on  the  Crucifix,  but  it  seems  to  be  translated  from  the  French,  and 
it  comes  from  Dublin.  It  is  acceptable  as  a  book  of  spiritual 
reading. 

6.  The  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Compassion,  of  New  York,  in  whose 
convent  is  erected  the  Confraternity  of  Reparation  of  the  Holy 
Face  of  our  Lord,  have  translated  and  adapted  certain  reflections 
and  prayers  of  Abb6  Janvier,  and  here  publish  them  with  a  prefece 
by  Monsignor  Preston,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop. 

7.  A  small  book,  printed  at  St.  Helens,  and  bearing  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  recommending  to  the  young  the 
apostleship  of  prayer. 

8.  A  lady,  Eose  Alma  Gueries,  has  translated,  and  a  Boston  firm 
has  published,  Father  St.  Gmer's  Novena  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as 
venerated  under  the  title  of  Perpetual  Help.  After  an  historical 
notice,  there  are  nine  considerations  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  and  prayers. 

9.  This  new  devotional  work  by  Father  Maltus  is  characterized  by 
that  special  feature  so  well  known  to  those  who  have  used  his  other 
books — direct  fervent  acts  of  divine  love.  The  divine  attributes, 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  are  all  used  for  this  purpose  with  very  devout  eflect 

10.  The  priest  who  compiles  this  guide  to  meditation  is  a  little 
rigid  in  his  rules,  as  if  unwilling  to  let  in  a  good  thought  which  did 
not  come  in  its  proper  place  j  but  the  treatise  will  be  useful  for  the 
laity,  as  it  gives  very  full  and  clear  details. 

11.  No  translator's  name  is  given  to  this  version  (very  well 
printed)  of  St.  Leonard's  ^* Method"  and  other  prayers.  The 
Grdinary  of  the  Mass  is  added,  and  the  book  will  be  an  acceptable 
manual  for  Mass,  Confession,  and  Communion. 
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12.  Father  McDermott  Eoe  makes  a  praiseworthy  attempt  fio 
exhort  Christians  to  aspire  to  life  everlasting'.  With  the  titles  of 
"The  Prospect,"  "The  Exile,"  "The  Way,"  "The  Leader,"  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature/ he  writes  fifteen  chapters  on  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  Bishop  of  Salford,  in  a  short  pre£EU^,  highly 
<5ommends  the  work. 

13.  The  Third  Order  of  St  Norbert  was  remodelled  and  finally 
constituted  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  A  distinguished  Premonstra- 
tensian  here  gives  us,  in  a  neat  and  convenient  manual^  the  history, 
spirit,  rules  and  formularies  of  the  Association,  which,  he  informs 
"US,  is  spreading  in  this  country. 

14.  The  object  of  the  Rev.  Father  Buckler's  useful  and  interesting 
book  is  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  spiritual  liftB  for  the  benefit 
of  religious  and  seculars.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the  first. 
Perfection  is  defined  and  explained ;  and  in  the  second,  the  life  of 
Charity  is  drawn  out  in  all  its  details.  The  writer  shows  how 
**Charity^"  and  "Perfection"  are  synonjrmous,  and  how  every 
other  virtue  is  only  a  virtue  in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  the  love  of 
God  above  all  things.  There  is  a  special  chapter  on  the  perfection 
of  religious.  The  spiritual  lite,  as  distinguished  from  the  merely 
natural,  is  well  and  fully  brought  out.  It  is  shown  how  Charity 
must  grow  by  Prayer,  must  be  developed  by  Mortification,  and  must 
be  ordered  oy  Discretion.  There  is  a  section  on  "Chanty  in 
Action,"  in  which  the  perfection  of  daily  life  is  explained,  and  one  on 
*'  Charity  in  Suffering,"  which  would  have  been  more  forcible  if  the 
writer  had  taken  higher  ground,  and  explained  the  precionsness  of 
4sufiering,  not  so  much  by  its  taming  our  nature  (Our  Lady  did 
not  require  this)  as  by  its  intensifying  our  act  of  love.  The  book 
is  written  in  an  easy  and  effective  style,  though  here  and  there  the 
sentences  require  one  to  read  them  twice  over  in  order  to  get  their 
meaning  clear.  There  is  an  air  of  freedom  and  simplicity  in  Father 
Buckler'fr  spiritual  views.  He  goes  much  to  the  Fatners,  to  St. 
Thomas,  and  to  the  great  contemplative  writers j  and  the  apt  cita» 
tions  with  which  he  enriches*'  his  pages  vrould  of  themselves:  make 
the  treatise  valuable. 

15.  This  third  edition  of  an  ever-popular  book  is  enriched  by  a 
new  preface  firom  the  pen  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop. He  speaks  in  feeling  and  forcible  terms  of  that  marvellous 
gift  of  poetrv,  of  emotional  sympathy  with  nature,  and  of  the 
vision  of  God  in  nature,  which  distinguishes  St.  Francis  and  his 
companions.  And  he  ends  with  a  sentence  which  may  well  be 
quoted :  "  The  habit  of  faith  may  tend  to  pious  credulitf^  as  the 
habit  of  unbelief  certainly  leads  to  an  impious  infidielity.  But  if  we 
are  to  choose  between  seeing  God  everywhere  or  seeing  God 
nowhere,  who  could  hesitate  ?  It  were  better  to  believe  in  all  the 
legends  of  St.  Francis  than  to  deify  ourselves  in  a  forsaken  and 
fetterless  world." 
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lltturb  d  llofman  gotuintnts. 


Allocution  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  delivered  in  Consistory  on 
June  30,  1889,  and  dealing  with  the  troubles  of  the  Church  in 
Italy,  and  especially  with  the  outrage  offered  to  religion  by  the 
honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  Giordano  Bruno.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  revolting  display  of  irreligion  on  the  occasion,  and  requests 
the  Italian  bishops  to  make  known  to  their  people  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  in  Rome,  and  to  encourage  them  to  pray  for  the 
Holy  See.  Vid,  Tablet^  July  13,  1889,  and  Irish  Eeclesiastical 
Record,  Sept.  1889. 

Confraternities. — ^The  bishops  of  countries  subject  to  Propa- 
ganda will  receive  power  of  erecting  sodalities,  of  blessing  beads 
and  scapulars,  just  as  they  did  before  the  decree  of  July  16, 1887, 
which  limited  the  power  to  the  Superior  of  the  respective  religious 
orders.  This  decree  is  now  declared  not  to  refer  to  missionary 
countries,  so  that  no  permission  is  required  from  the  regular 
Superiors.  For  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  privileges  of  the  Rosary 
Confraternity,  however,  recourse  is  necessary  to  the  Master 
General  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  Enrolment,  moreover,  is  neces- 
sary, and  if  the  confraternity  be  not  canonically  erected,  the  names 
should  be  forwarded  to  a  mission  or  convent  where  it  is  so  erected. 
(June  1889.)     Vid.  Iri^  JEJeelesiastical  Record,  Sept.  1889. 

Diocesan  Synods. — ^The  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  on  account  of  the 
large  numbers  of  his  clergy,  and  of  their  distances  from  the  episcopal 
city,,  has  received  permission  to  limit  the  attendance  at  Synod  to 
the  following  members  of  his  diocese: — (1)  the  Canons  of  the 
Cathedital;  (2)  the  Honorary  Canons;  (3)  the  Archpriests  and 
Deans  (forty-two) ;  (4)  the  Superiors  and  Professors  of  the 
Seminary;  (5)  the  Superiors  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Colleges;.  (6).  one 
parish  priest  from  each  deanery,  chosen  by  and  representing  the 
deanery.     {S.  R.  C,  Feb.  16, 1889.)     Vid,  Tablet,  July  13,.  1889. 

Encyclical  Letter  oe  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  which  he  renews 
his  previous  command  that  the  month  of  October  should  be  marked 
b^  even  greater  devotion  ta  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  directs  that  for 
the  friture  special  devotions  to  S.  Joseph  shall  be  added  to  those  of 
his  virgin  spouse.    The  special  form  of  prayer  he  has  fixed.    He 

£>eB  the  grounds  of  Catholic  devotion  to  S.  Joseph,  and  of  his 
iving  been  chosen  as  patron  of  the  Universal  Church.     (Ai^.  15, 
1889;)     Vid.  Tablet,  Aug.  24,  1889. 

Irregularity. — A  student  appliesr  for,  and  is  refused,  a  dis- 
pensation under  the  following  circumstances : — He  suffers  iront  a 
weakness  and  deformity  of  hand.  Without  any  observable  irregu- 
larity he  can  raise  the  chalice,  raise  and  divide  the  host,  and  perform 
similar  ceremonies.  But  the  crosses  he  forms  upon  himself  and  the 
chalice  are  necessarily  irregular,  as  his  hand  forms  almost  a  right 
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angle  with  his  arm.     Ur^ncj  was  not  declared,  so  the  answer  was 
Nan  expedire,    (S,  C.  6\,  Dec.  15,  1888.)    Vid.  Tablet,  June  22,  1889. 
St.  Joseph.     Vid,  Encyclical. 

Letter  from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars,  addressed  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  world,  calling  upon 
them  to  have  the  Pope's  Allocution  {vid.  Allocution)  of  June  30, 
1889,  read  in  all  their  churches,  to  enlarge  upon  the  same  in  their 
sermons  and  pastoral  letters,  to  warn  their  flocks  against  secret 
societies,  and  to  encourage  them  to  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Ine  Bishops  are  to  order  public  prayers  and 
pious  works  in  expiation  of  the  insult  ofiered  to  God  by  the  erection 
in  the  streets  of  Rome  of  a  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno.  (July  18, 
1889.)     Vid.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  Sept.  1889. 

Matrimonial  Dispensations  and  Death-beds. — In  public 
matrimonial  impediments  the  Ordinary  has  the  power  of  dispensing 
dying  persons,  and  of  sub-delegating  the  same  power  to  the  parisn 
priests,  but  only  when  there  is  no  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  Ordi- 
nary. {Crnig.  S,  Qffic,  Mar.  1, 1889.)  Vid.  Tablet,  Aug.  17,  1889. 
October,  vid.  Encyclical. 

Relics  of  the  True  Cross  and  Bishops. — ^As  Relics  of  the 
True  Cross  are  becoming  every  day  more  scarce,  and  as  there  is 
ground  for  fearing  that  soon  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  them 
for  Bishops,  to  whose  dignity  it  is  becoming  that  they  should  carry 
them,  the  Holy  Father  wishes  all  Bishops  possessing  Relics  of  the 
True  Cross  to"  have  them  safely  deposited  in  a  reliquary,  and  at 
death  to  transmit  them  to  their  successors.  (Conp.  S.  Inquis,,  Mar.  25, 
1889.)     Vid.  Tabkt,  Aug.  31, 1889. 

Revelations  of  Mathilde  Marchat. — ^A  letter  from  Cardinal 
Monaco  confirms  the  two  decrees  already  issued  by  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Inquisition,  condemning  the  conduct  of  Mathilde 
and  her  supporters,  and  rejecting  the  supposed  revelations.  (Feb.  27, 
1889.)     Vid.  Tablet,  Aug.  3, 1889. 

Servite  Churches  and  Plenary  Indulgences. — ^A  Plenary 
Indulgence,  similar  to  that  of  the  Portiuncula,  is  granted  on  the  Third 
Sunday  of  September  to  the  faithful  of  either  sex  as  often  as  {toties 
quoties)  they  visit  a  Church  of  the  Servites  or  one  in  which  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Seven  Dolours  has  been  canonically  established. 
Usual  conditions.  Time — from  First  Vespers  to  sunset  on  the  Feast 
itself.   {8.  a  Indulg.,  Jan.  27,  1888.)     Vid.  TabUt,  Sept.  14,  1889. 

Vestments,  Material  for. — Permission  was  given,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  poverty  of  the  Churches  of  the  Diocese  of  Gnesen 
and  Posen,  to  make  vestments  from  a  material  which  is  only  half 
silk,  the  other  half  being  wool,  cotton  or  linen,  the  silk  to  appear 
on  the  outside.  {S.  R.  C,  Mar.  23, 1882.)  Vid.  Tablet,  Sept.  14, 
1889. 
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Africa,  British  East,  429  ;  New  Missionary  Station  in,  432  ;  Lakes  of,  433. 
**  Aleatoribus,  De,"  Authorship  of  the  tract,  83 ;  teaching  of,  86 ;  language 

of,  87  ;  Dr.  Funk  on,  94. 
Annecy  in  St.  Francis  de  Sale's  time,  1, 10. 
Arcachon,  Oysters  at,  428. 
Asia,  Railway  Extension  in,  429. 
Atherstone,  Edwin,  Dramatic  Works  of,  noticed^  483. 
Atteridge,  A.  Hilliard,  An  Indian  Catholic  Mission,  297. 

BA.LZAIN,  Ugo,  Popes  and  HohenstaufeD,  noticed,  485. 

Bayma,  J.,  b.J.,  Elements  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  noticed,  481. 

Belaney,  Rev.  R.,  The  Bible  and  the  Papacy,  noticed,  471. 

Belleshcim,  A.,  Notices  by,  201,  235,  236,  447,  476,  478. 

Biekell,  Professor,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Liturgy,  352. 

Blaise,  St.,  one  of  the  "  Holy  Helpers,"  Lifeo^  341 ;  Ancient  devotion  to,  both 
abroad  and  in  England,  344. 

Borneo,  British  North,  427. 

Bridgett,  Rev.  ']\  E.,  and  T.  F.  Knox,  The  True  Story  of  the  Catholic  Hie- 
rarchy, noticed,  451. 

British  Bechuana  Land,  190. 

Buckler,  Fr.  H.  R.,  The  Perfection  of  Man  in  Charity,  noticed,  489, 

Buddhism,  Transformations  of  Primitive,  48 ;  Leading  Doctrines  of  Tadous 
Schools  of,  54. 

Buddhistic  Schools,  The,  47. 

Campiani,  Beati  Edmundi,  Opuscula,  noticed,  221. 

Cartheney,  Jean  de,  The  Wandering  Knight,  noticed,  222. 

Carr,  Mr.  Comyns,  on  the  Interpretation  of  **  Macbeth,"  142. 

Carre,  Thomas,  Sweet  Thoughts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  noticed,  219. 

Casey,  Rev.  J.,  Temperance  Songs  and  Lyrics,  noticed,  481. 

Catholic  Truth  Society's  Publications,  noticed,  486. 

China,  Agriculture  in  North,  190  ;  Railway  Construction  in,  192;  Hong  Kong 

Cathedral,  432. 
Christianity,  Alleged  insufficiency  of  Evidence  for.  Answered,  72  ;  Motives  for 

Belief  in,  81. 
Clerke,  Miss  E.  M.,  The  Principles  of  *89,  118 ;  The  Labour  Market  of  East 

London,  386. 
Coliias,  Wilkie,  The  Legacy  of  Cain,  noticed,  196. 
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Comely^  R.,  S.J.,  Introductionis  in  U.T.  Libros  Compendium,  noticed,  467* 

Craddock,  C.  E.,  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove,  noticed,  194. 

C'rawford,  F.  Marion,  Greifenstein,  noticed,  194. 

'  Sant'  Ilario,  noticed,  438. 

Cyprianic-Pseudo,  '*  De  Aleatoribus,"  authorship  of,  82,  aeq. 

Cyprus,  Deforestation  of,  434. 

DA.YIN,  N.  F.,  Eos,  noticed,  480. 

Death,  Weismann  on.  279. 

Devas,  C.  S.,  Notice  by,  225  ;  The  Great  Strike  and  the  Social  Question,  406. 

Dobr^e,  Louisa  E.,  Stories  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  noticed,  487. 

Dock  Labourers,  The  Strike  among,  386,  399 ;  miserable  condition  of,  406 ; 

notewortliy  points  in  the  strike  of,  409  ;  how  far  have  gained  by  strike, 

412;  warnings  and  lessons  from  the  strike,  414. 
Duras,  la  Duchesse  de,  Journal  des  Prisons  de  mon  Pere,  &c.,  noticed,  480. 

East-End,  Statistics  of  Social  Comfort  at  the,  387 ;  Club  life  at  the,  388  ; 

Missionary  efforts  at  the,  389 ;  State  of  labour  market  at,  391. 
Eclipse,  The  Coming  Solar,  418. 
Edes,  Miss  Ella  B.,  The  Holy  Helpers,  340. 
Electro-graphoscope,  The,  425. 
Erasmus,  S.,  one  of  the  **Holy  Helpers,"  life  of,  346. 
Esser,  Rev.'T.,  O.P.,  Rosminiau  Ontologism,  35. 
Evolution  in  Man,  Mental,  157 ;  Our  position  towards  the  theory  of,  160. 

Faith  and  Reason,  72,  seq. 

Fenn,  G.  Manville,  The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor,  noticed,  196. 

Fire-damp  Detectors,  Automatic,  183. 

Flowers  of  St.  Francis,  the  Little,  noticed,  489. 

Francis  de  Sales,  St.,  The  Land  and  Works  of,  1 . 

Freemasonry  and  the  French  Revolution,  121,  seq, 

French  Revolution,  Principles  of,  118. 

French  Trade  in  Syria,  188. 

Froude,  J.  A.,  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,  noticed,  193. 

Funk,  Dr.,  on  the  Authorship  of  the  *'De  Aleatoribus,"  94. 

Gallwey,  Father,  Thoughts  on  Apostolic  Succession,  noticed,  220. 

Gasquet,  Dr.  J.  R.,  The  Early  History  of  the  Mass,  350. 

Geudens,  Rev.  M!,  Manual  of  Third  Order  of  St.  Norbert,  noticed,  488. 

Gissing,  G.,  The  Nether  World,  noticed,  199. 

Glancey,  Rev.  M.  F.,  Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of  Archbishop  Ulla- 

thome,  noticed,  456. 
Grandmaison,  G.  de.  La  Congregation,  noticed,  479. 
Gray,  Maxwell,  The  Reproach  of  Annesley,  noticed,  ]  98. 
Green,  Professor  T.  H.,  99;  sketch  of  life  of,  100 ;  expos^  of  his  system  of 

philosophy,  106 ;  religious  views  of,  110 ;  criticisms  on,  116. 
Greville,  Charles  C.  F.,  The  Greville  Memoirs,  noticed,  241. 

Hactgard,  H.  Rider,  Cleopatra,  noticed,  441. 

Harlez,  Professor  Charles  de.  The  Buddhistic  Schools,  47. 

Harnack  on  the**De  Aleatoribus,"  82,  seq. ;  Funk,  Dr.,  on,  94. 

Hedley,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C,  A  Spiritual  Man,  noticed,  456. 

Helpers,  The  Holy,  340. 

Hendricks,  Dom  L.,  The  London  Charterhouse,  noticed,  459. 
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Heredity,  Weismann,  on,  278,  28],  289. 

Hingeston-Randolph,  Rev.  F.  C,  Registers  of  Exeter,  noticed,  223. 

Hodgetts,  F.  J.,  Richard  IV.,  noticed,  441. 

Howard,  Blanche  W.,  The  Open  Door,  noticed,  197. 

Ice  Microbes,  184. 

India  in  1887-8, 191. 

Indian  Catholic  Mission,  An,  297. 

Indians,  Sun  Dance  amonj?,  189. 

Italy,  Shifting  of  Coast-line  of  S.,  185  ;  The  Peasantry  of  N.E.,  188. 

Janet,  Claudio,  Le  Socialisme  d'Etat  et  la  R^forme  sociale,  noticed,  225. 

Janvier,  Abbd,  Novena  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Face,  noticed,  488. 

Japan,  Christianity  in,  427 ;  and  Mexico,  Trade  between,  435. 

Jarvis,  Father  S.  E.,  Rosrnini,  a  Christian  Philosopher,  45. 

John  of  the  Cross,  St.,  The  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel.  noticed,  470. 

Jusserand,  J.  J.,  English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  noticed,  232. 

Kemble,  Frances  A.,  Long  Ago  and  Far  Away,  noticed,  439. 
King,  Margaret  R.,  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  noticed,  471. 
Klein,  Dr.  L.  E.  Bajnard,  Mental  Evolution  in  Man,  157. 
Kleutgen,  J.,  S.  J.,  De  Scholarum  Institutione,  noticed,  475. 
Knabenbauer,  J.,  S.J.,  Commentarius  in  Jerendam,  noticed,  468. 

Labour  Market  of  East  London,  The,  386;  Sweating  System,  391;  The 

Docks,  399. 
Land  Rush  in  Oklahoma,  1 87. 
Landolt,  F.,  Notice  by,  481. 

Laurin,  Dr.  F.,  Introductio  in  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  noticed,  4ill, 
Ledoux,  Rev.  S.  M.,  History  of  the  Seven  Servite  Founders,  noticed,  474. 
Leonard,  St.,  Prayers  for  Mass,  noticed,  488. 
Lessons  from  the  Best  of  Books :  The  Crucifix,  noticed,  488. 
Liberia,  432. 

Life,  Duration  of,  Weismann  on  the,  271. 
Lightning  Fatality,  421. 

Lilly,  W.'S.,  Professor  Green.  99;  A  Century  of  Revolution,  noticed,  449. 
Liturgical  Books,  Pustet's  Editions  of,  noticed,  229. 
Locomotion,  Animal,  178. 
Lyall,  Edna,  Derrick  Vaughan,  Novelist,  «o/t<^c?,  197. 

* 
Macbeth  Controversy,  The,  140. 
MacCarthy,  Justin,  H.,  Dolly,  noticed,  196. 
McDermot,  Rev.  C,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  noticed,  488. 
MacDevitt,  J.,  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  noticed,  468. 
Mackey,  Rev.  Canon,  The  Land  and  Works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  1. 
Madura,  Early  Missions  in,  297 ;  Ancient  Religion  of,  299 ;  Success  of  De' 

Nobili  in,  302 ;  State,  needs  and  prospects  of  present  Missions  in,  304. 
Maitland's  Dark  Ages,  Hodges's  Edition,  noticed,  486. 
Majendie,  Lady  Margaret,  Past  Forgiveness,  noticed,  438. 
Maltus,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Garden  of  Divine  Love,  noticed,  488. 
Martinis,  R.  de.  Propaganda  Bullarium,  Twticed,  478. 
Mary  Tudor,  The  Youth  of,  362;  Popular  prejudice  against  and  modern 

historical  justice  to  goodness  of,  364 ;  Learning  of,  367 ;  Troubles  of 

alter  divorce  of  her  mother,  371 ;  Enthusiasm  of  the  people  for,  375 ; 

Acknowledges  the  King's  supremacy,  378 ;  Attempts  of  the  Council  to 

pervert,  381. 
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Mass,  The  Early  History  of  the,  350 ;  Professor  Bickell  on,  352. 

Meaux,  Ticomte  de.  La  R^forme  et  la  Politique  Erancaise  en  Europe,  noticed, 

230. 
Mental  Evolution  in  Man,  157. 
Meteorological  Apparatus,  New,  ISl. 
Mission,  Catholic,  in  Madura,  297,  se^, 

Mivart,  Dr.  St.  George,  Professor  Weismann's  Hypotheses,  269. 
Murray,  D.  Christie,  The  Weaker  Vessel,  noticed,  440. 


Nansen,  Dr.,  Journey  across  Greenland,  426. 

Neuville,  Memoirs  du  Baron  H.  de,  noticed,  483. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  and  W.  G.  Ward,  248 ;   Urged  on  by  W.  G.  Ward 

to  write  Tract  Ninety,  252. 
Nix,  H.  J.,  S.J.,  Cultus  SS.  Cordis  Jesu,  noticed,  218. 
Nobili  De',  Missionary  career  of,  297,  seg. 

Norris,  W.  E.,  The  ilogue,  noticed,  436 ;  Miss  Shafto,  noticed,  437. 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Exploration,  184,  426. 

on  Novels,  193,  436. 

Notices  of  Catholic  Continental  Periodicals,  German,  201,  447 ;  French,  203  ;. 

Italian,  206,  442. 

Observatory,  Stonylmrst,  174;  Lick,  175. 

Omer,  Father  St.,  Novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  noticed,  488. 

Orion,  The  Great  Nebula  in,  177. 

Oysters  at  Arcachon,  428. 


Quartz  Fibres,  422. 


Pallain,  G.,  Correspondance  diplomatique  de  Tallyrand,  noticed,  237. 

Paris  in  St.  Francis  de  Sales's  time,  2. 

Payne,  J.  Orlebar,  Old  English  Catholic  Missions,  noticed,  217. 

Pesch,  T.,  S.  J.,  Institutiones  Logicales,  noticed,  476. 

Philosophical  Tractates,  noticed,  475. 

Pingaud,  L.,  Correspondance  du  Comte  de  Vaudreuil,  noticed,  479. 

Pius  IX.,  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Napoleon  III.,  445. 

Political  Economy,  209. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  The,  noticed,  211. 

Practical  Guide,  A,  to  Meditation,  noticed,  488. 

Pressense,  E.  de.  The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity,  noticed,  239. 

Principles  of  '89,  118,  seq. 

Property,  Origin  of  private,  205  :  Effect  of  the  Revolution  on,  206. 


Richardson,  Rev.  Austin,  What  are  the  Catholic  Claims?  noticed,  216. 

Rivington,  Rev.  Luke,  Dependence,  noticed^  216. 

Romanes's  **  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  "  criticized,  157. 

Rome,  Relics  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales*  at,  30. 

Rosminian  Ontologism,  35 ;  Publications  since  the  Condemnation  of  the  Fortjr 

Propositions  criticized,  36,  seq. 
Russia,  Little,  431. 

Ryan,  Margaret,  Songs  of  Remembrance,  noticed,  481. 
Ryder,  Rev.  H.  I.  D.,  Harnack  on  the  "  De  Aleatoribus,"  83. 
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Sacred  Hearty  The,  in  the  Schools,  noticed^  488. 

Sahara,  Capabilities  of  the,  184. 

Sales,  St.,  Francis  de.  Land  and  Works  of,  1. 

Saturn's  Rings,  176. 

Savelli,  Rev.  E.  X.,  A  Heavenly  Gift,  noticed,  488. 

Scannell,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Notices  by,  237,  238. 

Science  Notices,  174,  417. 

Secret  Societies  and  the  French  Revolution,  118,  seq. 

Sect,  A  Strange,  210. 

Scrvia,  Trade  of,  435. 

Sharrowood,  T.  S ,  For  a  King !  noticed,  200. 

Shepherd  Kings,  The,  208,  442. 

Skey,  L.  C,  Life  of  St.  Bonaventure,  noticed,  488, 

Sirius,  The  orbit  of,  417. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  Letters  of,  186. 

Star,  Double-Discoveries  at  Lick,  175. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  and  LI.  Osbourne,  The  Wrong  Box,  noticed,  440. 

Stigmata,  The,  and  Modern  Medicine,  444. 

Stone,  Miss,  J.  M.,  The  Youth  of  Mary  Tudor,  363. 

Stonyhurst  Observatory,  174. 

Sturgis,  Julian,  Comedv  of  a  Country  House,  noticed,  439. 

Sukkur  Bridge,  The,  191. 

Sun  dance  among  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  189. 

Swainson,  Rev.  E.  G.,  Seven  Servitc  Saints,  noticed,  474. 


TaIiLack,  W.,  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,  noticed,  238. 

Telescope,  The  Bruce  Photographic,  419. 

Teresa,  Life  of  Saint,  noticed,  464. 

Theological  Tractates,  noticed,  475. 

Thompson,  Prancis,  The  Macbeth  Controversy,  140. 

Tract  Ninety  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  252. 

Transvaal,  The  future  of  the,  436. 


ULLA.THOKNE,  Archbishop,  noticed,  456. 

Vatjgha-N,  Rev.  John  S.,  Paith  and  Reason,  72. 

Ventura,  P.,  Twelfth-tide  and  its  Octave,  noticed,  488. 

Vicar's  Capitular,  318 ;  Mediaeval  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England,  319 ; 
Rights  of  the  Legatus  Natus  in  England,  322 ;  Mediaeval  practice  in 
vacant  Sees,  324 :  The  Chapter  and  the  Vicar  Capitular,  326 ;  Who  may 
be  a, Vicar?  328;  Powers  of,  332. 

Villeueuve,  M.  de,  Charles*  X.  et  Louis  XIX.  en  exil,  noticed,  479. 

A'yre,  P.  de,  Marie  Antoinette,  noticed,  237. 

Wallace,  A.  R.,  Darwinism,  noticed,  476. 

Ward,  Wilfrid,  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  noticed,  213. 

W.  G.,  and  the  Oxford   Movement,  243;   position  of  with  regard  to 

Oxford  Parties,  244;  joins  the  Tractarians,  249  ;  writes  the  *'  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,"  255 ;  Condemnation  of  by  Convocation,  260 ;  Con- 
version of  to  the  Catholic  Church,  264. 

Weismann's,  Professor,  Hypotheses,  269 ;  Essay  by,  on  Duration  of  Life,  271 ; 
on  Sex  in  Natural  Selection,  285. 

Wilpert,  J.,  Principienfragen  der  ch.  Archaologie,  noticed,  236. 

Will  of  God,  The,  noticed,  488. 
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Wolfsgruber,  Dr.  C,  Joseph  Othmar  Cardinal  Rauscher,  noticed,  235 , 
Wood,  Alexander,  Ecclesiastical  Antiqaities  of  London,  noticed,  472. 
; H.  P.,  The  Englbhman  of  the  ilue  Cain,  rhoticed,  195 


Yeatman,  J.  P.,  Feudal  History  of  County  of  Derby,  noticed,  484-. 

2k)OF&AXiscopE,  The,  178. 

Zimmern,  Helen,  The  Hansa  Towns,  noticed,  485. 
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